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Art.  I. — Irenceus. 

Sancti  Iren/TA  Episcopi  Lugdunensis  libros  quinque  adversus  Hcereses  edidit 
W.  WiGAX  Hartey,  S.T.P.  Tom.  I.  U.  Cantabrigiae :  Typis  Aca- 
demicis.     1857. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  Vols.  V.  IX.  The  writings  of  Iren.«08. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1868. 

A  DEEP  and  stirring  interest  must  be  felt  by  every  intelli- 
gent Christian  in  the  fact,  that  we  still  possess  a  large 
theological  work  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  removed  by  only 
a  single  link  from  the  apostles.  It  is  difficult  for  us  really  to 
believe  that  such  can  be  the  case.  There  seems  somehow  an 
impassable  gulf  to  lie  between  us  and  the  primitive  church. 
The  records  immediately  following  the  canon  of  Scripture  are 
so  scanty,  while  some  of  them  are  of  such  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  all  of  them  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  hear  of  a  very  extensive  work  as  still  existing,  which 
was  written  by  one  who  had  looked  with  veneration  on  a  man 
who  was  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  an  apostle.  Yet 
such  is  the  simple  truth  in  respect  to  him  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  Irenseus  tells  us,  in  a  passage  hap- 
pily preserved  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccL  V.  20),  from  the  lost 
work  De  Ogdoade,  that  he  was  in  early  youth  conversant  with 
Polycarp,  who,  again,  was  a  disciple  of  St  John.  Addressing 
a  former  friend  of  his  own,  who  had  lapsed  to  Valentinianism,  he 
says  : — 

"  These  opinions,  Florinns,  that  I  may  speak  in  mild  terms,  are 
not  part  of  sound  doctrine  ;  these  opinions  are  not  consonant  to  the 
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church,  and  involve  their  votaries  in  the  utmost  impiety ;  these 
opinions,  even  the  heretics  beyond  the  church's  pale  have  never 
ventured  to  broach ;  these  opinions,  those  presbyters  who  preceded 
us,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  apostles,  did  not  hand  down  to 
thee.  For,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in  Lower  Asia,  with 
Polycarp,  distinguishing  thyself  in  the  royal  court,  and  endeavouring 
to  gain  his  approbation.  For  I  have  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  what 
occurred  at  that  time  than  of  recent  events  (inasmuch  as  the  experi- 
ences of  childhood,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  become 
incorporated  with  it),  so  that  1  can  even  describe  the  place  where  the 
blessed  Polycarp  used  to  sit  and  discourse — his  going  out  and  his 
coming  in — his  general  mode  of  life  and  personal  appearance,  together 
with  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  to  the  people ;  also  how  he 
would  speak  of  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  how  he  would  call  their  words 
to  remembrance." 

IrensBus  thus  came  as  near  to  the  beloved  disciple,  as,  for 
instance,  one  does  in  our  own  day  to  Thomas  Arnold  or  Thomas 
Chalmers,  who  becomes  acquainted  with  these  eminent  men 
through  means  of  others  who  had  personally  known  them. 
And  this  consideration  at  once  imparts  peculiar  interest  and 
importance  to  whatever  writings  of  a  theological  character  have 
descended  to  us  from  such  a  source.  We  rejoice  to  rise  above, 
and  forget,  all  the  wrangling  and  speculation  of  the  many- 
centuries  which  have  followed,  while  we  listen  with  eager  at- 
tention to  anything  that  such  an  ancient  authority  may  have 
to  tell  us  respecting  either  apostolic  doctrine  or  practice. 
Leaving  behind  us  the  turbid  stream  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
after  it  has  been  polluted  by  a  long  and  winding  course  through 
our  fallen  world,  we  hope  to  find  no  little  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  contemplating  it,  while  yet  it  flows  so  near  the 
fountain  head,  and  has  not  had  its  original  purity  corrupted  by 
any  lengthened  contact  with  the  depravity  and  perversity  of 
mankind. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  while  the  writings  of 
Irenasus  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  relic  of  early  Christian 
antiquity,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  which  might  naturally  be  formed  in 
connection  with  them.  Their  preciousness  bears  no  proportion 
to  their  bulk.  In  fact,  though  extending  to  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  pages  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  of  Messrs 
Clark,  it  would  be  possible  to  compress  into  a  very  few  pages 
indeed,  all  the  statements  of  fact  that  can  be  deemed  really 
valuable  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  polemics  of  Irenaeus  were  of  a  totally  different  kind  from 
those  which  now  engage  our  attention.  His  object  was  to 
refute  those  multiform  Gnostic  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century,  and  had  adulterated  gospel 
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truth  by  their  own  wild  and  impious  speculations.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  design  of  these,  though 
their  general  purpose  is  pretty  plain.  As  is  remarked  in  the 
"  Introductory  Notice  "  to  the  English  translation  of  Irenaeus 
referred  to  above, — 

"  The  fondamental  object  of  the  Gnostic  speculations  was  doubtless 
to  solve  the  two  grand  problems  of  all  religious  philosophy,  viz.,  How 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil ;  and.  How  to  reconcile  the  finite 
with  the  infinite.  But  these  ancient  theorists  were  not  more  success- 
fol  in  grappling  with  such  questions  than  have  been  their  successors 
in  modem  times.  And  by  giving  loose  reins  to  their  imagination, 
they  built  up  the  most  incongruous  and  ridiculous  systems  ;  while, 
by  deserting  the  guidance  of  Scripture,  they  were  betrayed  into  the 
most  pernicious  and  extravagant  errors." 

Every  one  then,  who  enters  on  the  perusal  of  Irenaeus  must 
lay  his  account  with  much  hard  reading,  often,  as  it  appears, 
with  little  result.  His  subject  is  itself  a  dry  and  difficult  one, 
and  he  has  himself  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  but  little 
literary  ability.  "  Thou  wilt  not  expect  from  me,"  he  says  to 
the  friend  addressed  in  his  five  books,  "  who  am  resident  among 
the  Keltae,  and  am  accustomed  for  the  most  part  to  use  a 
barbarous  dialect,  any  display  of  rhetoric,  which  I  have  never 
learned,  or  any  excellence  of  composition,  which  I  have  never 
practised,  or  any  beauty  and  persuasiveness  of  style,  to  which  I 
make  no  pretensions.  But  thou  wilt  accept  in  a  kindly  spirit 
what  I  in  a  like  spirit  write  to  thee  simply,  truthfully,  and  in 
my  own  homely  way ;  whilst  thou  thyself  (as  being  more 
capable  than  I  am),  wilt  expand  those  ideas  of  which  I  send 
thee,  as  it  were  only  the  seminal  principles  ;  and  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  thy  understanding,  wilt  develope  to  their 
full  extent  the  points  on  which  I  briefly  touch,  so  as  to  set 
with  power  before  thy  companions  those  things  which  I  have 
uttered  in  weakness."  Most  fully  is  this  disclaimer,  which 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book,  justified  by  the  whole 
subsequent  work.  The  perusal  of  Irenaeus  in  the  original  is 
one  of  the  stiflfest  tasks  we  ever  attempted.  Even  where  the 
Greek  text  is  preserved,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  in- 
volved and  tedious  writer.  HLs  sentences  are  almost  always 
of  cumbrous  length,  and  he  repeats  himself  to  an  extent  which 
is  quite  bewildering.  His  chief  object  throughout  is  to  prove 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  true,  supreme, 
and  only  God  ;  and,  as  such,  was  identical  with  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  has  innumerable 
digressions  ;  and  many  a  time,  after  the  reader  imagines  that 
he  has  done  for  ever  with  the  question  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  finds  it  brought  up  again  in  its  original  freshness, 
and  argued  anew  with  a  tediousness  and  verbosity  which  it 
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demands  a  patience  amounting  almost  to  heroism  to  endure. 
Arid  then,  to  crown  all,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  work 
of  Irenaeus  exists  only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version.  So 
wretchedly  incompetent  was  the  unknown  author  of  this  trans- 
lation for  the  work  which  he  undertook,  that  he  indulges  in 
constructions  that  mock  and  defy  all  syntax,  and  even  trans- 
fers the  genitive  absolute  into  Latin.  The  only  merit  of  his 
version  is  its  extremely  literal  character ;  for,  by  retranslating 
it  into  Greek,  we  sometimes  get  an  inkling  of  sense,  altogether 
imperceptible  in  the  Latin  translation.  Verily,  we  believe, 
that  now  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  extant  writings  of  Irenseus 
exist  in  English,  few  scholars  will  be  found  enthusiastic  enough 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  crabbed,  and  often  almost  un- 
intelligible, Greek  or  Latin  text. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  our  author,  with  respect  both  to  matter  and 
style,  his  work  is  truly  invaluable  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
views  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church  respecting  many 
most  important  points.  To  some  of  these  we  now  propose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  and  it  will  speedily  be  seen 
how  vital  is  the  bearing  which  several  of  the  facts  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Irenseus  have  upon  controversies  which  are  still 
being  waged  at  the  present  day. 

As  most  fundamental,  we  begin  by  glancing  at  the  evidence 
he  furnishes  in  regard  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  present  interest  and  importance. 
The  rationalism  long  prevalent  in  Germany  has  now  trans- 
ported itself  to  our  own  shores,  and  is  disseminating  the  loosest 
and  most  dangerous  views  with  respect  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  work*  recently  pub- 
lished, we  are  taught  to  believe  that  not  one  of  the  canonical 
gospels  was  written  by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  epistles  are  falsely 
ascribed  to  Paul,  and  that  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  well  as  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  are  forgeries  to  which  no  apostolic 
authority  can  be  ascribed.  In  these  circumstances,  the  testi- 
mony of  such  an  early  and  competent  witness  as  Irenseus  to 
the  canonical  writings,  becomes  specially  precious,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  a  brief  consideration  of  the  terms  in  which  he  refers 
to  them. 


*  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exe- 
getical,  and  Theological."  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  In  two  vols.  Long- 
mans. 1868.  This  is  the  most  advanced  specimen  of  Tubingen  criticism 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  our  country.  Its  author,  after  his  long  series  of 
descents,  has  little  further  to  go  before  finding  himself  alongside  of  Kenan  and 
Strauss,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  supernatural  altogether. 
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His  language  with  respect  to  the  four  gospels  is  most  em- 
phatic and  conclusive.  In  one  passage  (iii.  11, 8),  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  the  gospels  can  be  either  more  or  fewer  in 
number  than  they  are.  For  since  there  are  four  zones  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  four  principal  winds,  while  the  church  is  scattered 
throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  church  is 
the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  life,  it  is  fitting  that  she  should  have  four 
pillars,  breathing  out  immortality  on  every  side,  and  vivifying  men 
afresh.  From  which  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  "Word,  the  Artificer 
of  all,  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  cherubim,  and  contains  all  things,  he 
who  was  manifested  to  men,  has  given  us  the  gospel  under  four 
aspects,  but  bound  together  by  one  Spirit.  As  also  David  says,  when 
entreating  his  manifestation,  '  Thou  that  sittest  between  the  cherubim 
shine  forth.'  For  the  cherubim,  too,  were  four-faced,  and  their  faces 
were  images  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  God.  For,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  '  The  first  living  creature  was  like  a  lion,'  symbolising 
his  effectual  working,  his  leadership,  and  royal  power ;  '  the  second 
was  like  a  calf,'  signifying  his  sacrificial  and  sacerdotal  order;  but 
*  the  third  had,  as  it  were,  the  face  of  a  man,'  an  evident  description 
of  his  advent  as  a  human  being ;  *  the  fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle,' 
pointing  out  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  hovering  with  his  wings  over  the 
church.  And  therefore  the  gospels  are  in  accord  with  these  things, 
among  which  Jesus  Christ  is  seated.  For  that,  according  toVohn,  re- 
lates his  original,  effectual,  and  glorious  generation  from  the  Father ; 
thus  declaring,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  "Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  "Word  was  God.'  ....  But  that  according  to  Luke, 
taking  up  his  priestly  character,  commenced  with  Zacharias  the  priest 
offering  sacrifice  to  God.  For  now  was  made  ready  the  fatted  calf, 
about  to  be  immolated  for  the  finding  again  of  the  younger  son. 
Matthew  again,  relates  his  generation  as  a  man,  saying,  *  The  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham  ;* 
and  also,  *  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise.'  This  then  is 
the  gospel  of  his  humanity  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  too,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  humble  and  meek  man  is  kept  up  through  the  whole  gos- 
pel.^ Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  with  [a  reference  to]  the 
prophetical  Spirit  coming  down  from  on  high  to  men,  saying,  '  The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Esaias  the 
prophet,'  pointing  to  the  winged  aspect  of  the  gospel ;  and  on  this 
account,  he  made  a  compendious  and  cursory  narrative,  for  such  is  the 
prophetical  character."* 

*  Irenaeus  is  the  first  writer  who  illustrates  the  different  characters  of  the 
four  gospels  by  comparing  them  with  the  cherubim.  The  analogy  was  never 
afterwards  lost  sight  of  in  the  church,  but  various  applications  of  the  symbols 
were  made.  Our  author,  as  appears  above,  views  the  lion  as  symbolising  St 
John,  the  calf,  St  Luke,  the  man,  St  Matthew,  and  the  eagle,  St  Mark.  Jerome's 
application  of  the  various  emblems  is  as  follows  :  "  Prima  hominis  facies 
Matthceum  significat,  quia  quasi  de  homine  exorsus  est  prfcscribere :  '  Liber 
generationis,'  &c.  Secunda  leonis  Marcum,  in  quo  vox  leonis  in  eremo  rugientis 
auditur :  '  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto.'    Tertia  vitoli  Lucam,  quia  a  Zacharia 
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All  the  four  gospels,  it  will  be  observed,  are  unhesitatingly 
assigned  in  this  passage  to  the  authors  whose  names  they  still 
bear.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  this  point  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
shews  that  no  one  in  his  day  dreamed  of  controverting  it.  It 
was  well  known,  and  universally  acknov/^ledged,  as  we  neces- 
sarily infer  from  his  language,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
that  is,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  evan- 
gelical histories  were  the  authentic  productions  of  those  men 
to  whom  they  are  still  ascribed.  And  while  he  thus  bears 
testimony  to  the  authorship  of  these  writings,  he  no  less 
explicitly  sets  forth  the  sovereign  authority  which  was  allowed 
to  belong  to  them.  The  church  universal,  and  even  the  various 
heretical  sects,  appealed  by  common  consent  to  these  Scrip- 
tures as  the  one  great  source  of  knowledge  respecting  Christ. 
"So  firm,"  says  our  author  (III.  11,  7),  "is  the  ground  upon 
which  these  gospels  rest,  that  the  very  heretics  themselves  bear 
witness  to  them,  and,  starting  from  these  [documents],  each 
one  of  them  endeavours  to  establish  his  own  peculiar  doctrine." 

Now,  does  it  not  require  considerable  effrontery  in  a  writer 
like  Dr  Davidson,  with  these  and  other  passages  staring  him 
in  the  face,  to  tell  us  that  the  whole  of  our  gospels  were  ficti- 
tious writings,  palmed  upon  the  church  at  various  dates,  from 
the  beginning  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ?  Irenseus 
who,  as  he  expressly  states,  had  heard  Poly  carp,  the  friend  of 
St  John,  discoursing  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  "  all  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures,"  refers  without  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  to  the  gospels  as  written  by  John,  Luke,  Matthew, 
and  Mark  ;  and,  in  doing  so,'  only  represents  the  universal 
belief  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But,  says  Dr  Davidson, 
they  were  all  under  a  grievous  mistake !  John's  gospel  did  not 
proceed  from  the  apostle  :  it  was  the  production  of  some  "  great 
unknown"  about  A.D.  150 ;  and  the  other  gospels  sprang  into 
being  from  anonymous  sources  some  quarter  of  a   century 

• 

Bacerdote  sumpsit  initium.  Quarta  aquila3  Johannem,  quia  sumptis  pennis 
aquilsB  et  ad  altiora  festinans  de  verbo  Dei  disputat."  Augustine,  however, 
remarks :  "  Qui  ex  apocalypsi  quatuor  animalia  ad  intelligendos  quatuor  evan- 
gelistas  interpretati  sunt,  probabilius  aliquid  attendisse  illi,  qui  leonem  in 
Mattbaeo,  hominem  in  Marco,  vitulum  in  Luca,  aquilam  in  Johanne  intell- 
exerunt,  quam  illi  qui  hominem  MatthsDo,  aquilam  Marco,  leonem  Johanni 
tribuerunt."  Juvencus  (Cent.  IV.)  has  the  following  epigram  on  the  subject, 
agreeing  with  Irenssus : — 

"  Matthseus  instituit  virtutum  tramite  mores, 

Et  bene  vivendi  justo  dedit  ordine  leges. 

Marcus  amat  terras  inter  coelumque  volare, 

Et  vehemens  aquila  stricto  secat  omnia  lapsu. 

Lucas  uberius  describit  prselia  Christi, 

Jure  sacer  vitulus,  qui  moenia  fatur  avita. 

Johannes  fremit  ore  leo,  similis  rugienti 

Intonat  seterna  pandens  mysteria  vitse." 
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earlier.  The  mere  statement  of  such  an  opinion  is  its  own 
sufficient  refutation.  We  might  ask,  Who  were  those  won- 
drous writers  that  could  produce  works  so  infinitely  superior 
to  all  the  acknowledged  remains  of  the  second  century  ?  We 
might  further  ask,  How  did  they  at  that  period  procure  the 
accounts  which  they  give  of  Christ,  when  all  the  other  authors 
who  were  their  contemporaries  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  him  ?  x\nd  we  might  ask  again,  What  led  them  to 
plunge  into  obscurity,  and  resolutely  conceal  themselves  from 
the  generation  in  which  they  lived,  while,  with  a  self-abnega- 
tion as  inexplicable  as  it  is  unparalleled,  they  succeeded  in 
having  ascribed  to  others  the  authorship  of  their  extraordinary 
works  ?  But  we  need  not  do  more  than  confront  the  rational- 
istic hypothesis  with  the  testimony  of  Irenseus.  He  informs 
us  that,  with  his  peculiar  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  surest 
information,  as  having  been  the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  the  apostles, 
he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  writings.  And 
he  also  tells  us  that  the  whole  world  was  agreed  with  him, — that 
orthodoxy  and  heresy,  with  their  manifold  points  of  diversity, 
were  at  one  as  regards  this  question.  Let  Dr  Davidson  and 
others  of  the  same  school  give  us  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  unanimity  could  have  been  reached, 
unless  it  had  been  founded  upon  truth,  and  then  we  shall  listen 
more  deferentially  to  their  allegations.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
such  -writers  only  illustrate  the  credulity  of  scepticism  when 
they  maintain  a  theory  so  palpably  absurd,  so  opposed  to  all 
that  we  know  of  the  second  century,  both  as  respects  the 
literature  which  it  produced,  and  as  regards  the  views  which 
then  universally  prevailed  in  the  church. 

Besides  the  testimony  which  Irenaeus  bears  to  the  gospels, 
he  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  other  New  Tes- 
tament books  which  have  been  questioned.  He  quotes  from 
the  Acts,  and  refers  it  to  St  Luke  (HI.  15,  1)  ;  he  ascribes 
divine  authority  to  every  one  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  disputed  by  Dr  Davidson  :  Ephe- 
sians  (I.  8,  5)  ;  1  Tim.  (L  Pref.) ;  2  Tim.  {III.  14,  1)  ;  Titus 
(L  16,  3).  He  also  expressly  ascribes  the  first  epistle  of  John 
to  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  (III.  16,  5,  &c.),  and  quotes 
from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  (IV.  9,  2),  as  the  undoubted 
work  of  that  apostle.  On  what  ground  then,  can  Dr  David- 
son and  others  of  the  same  school,  expect  us  to  bow  to  their 
decision  when  they  pronounce  against  the  authenticity  of  these 
writings  ?  The  one  grand  reason  which  they  assign  is,  that 
such  a  course  is  required  by  the  deference  due  to  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  something  which  is  called  the  "  higher  criti- 
cism." But  when  we  proceed  to  ask  what  this  "  higher  criticism" 
is,  we  find  that  "  quot  homines,  tot  sententiae."     It  is  a  trans- 
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cendental  power,  which,  chameleon-like,  changes  its  aspect; 
according  to  the  mind  in  which  it  resides.  As  existing,  for 
instance,  in  Dr  Baur,  it  leads  him  to  condemn  Colossians  as 
well  as  Ephesians  ;  while,  as  operating  in  Dr  Davidson,  it  per- 
suades him  to  defend  the  former  epistle,  and  unceremoniously 
to  reject  the  latter.  As  an  adept  in  this  kind  of  criticism, 
Schwegler  finds  decidedly  unpauline  expressions  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  and  brands  it  as  spurious  accordingly  ;  but 
Davidson  differs  from  his  gifted  confrere,  and  proclaims  the 
epistle  a  genuine  production  of  St  Paul.  The  general  uncer- 
tainty and  mutual  opposition  which  our  critics  thus  display  in 
their  assaults  on  Scripture,  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  famous  Homeric  line — 

IloXXa  6'ava)/ra,  xaraiira,  rrd^avra  n  So^ia,  t'^?Jov, 

and  we  should  be  weak  indeed  to  yield  to  the  demands  which 
are  made  by  such  a  confused  and  straggling  host.  For  our 
own  part,  we  think  it  infinitely  more  reasonable  to  accept  the 
explicit  and  unhesitating  testimony  borne  to  the  canonical 
writings  by  such  a  man  as  Irenseus,  than  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  those  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  theories  which  are 
devised  by  the  self-constituted  critical  authorities  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  views  suggested  by  our  author 
respecting  the  general  subject  of  the  Canon,  and  the  authority 
assigned  to  the  sacred  ScHptures. 

It  is  plain  to  every  reader  of  his  work,  that,  in  the  days  of 
Irenseus,  the  canon  of  Scripture  had  not  been  quite  so  accurately 
defined  as  it  afterwards  became.  He  bears  abundant  evidence 
to  the  authority  which  was,  in  his  time,  ascribed  to  the  written 
word,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  unanimity  which  had  already 
been  reached  in  the  church  with  respect  to  the  books  which 
should  be  held  canonical.  But  we  find  him  quoting  some 
works  as  inspired  which  were  subsequently,  and,  as  the  result 
of  fuller  inquiry,  set  aside  as  destitute  of  authority.  He 
cites  (IV.  5,  2 ;  26,  3)  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of 
Daniel  as  authentic.  He  also  quotes  (V.  35,  1)  a  large  portion 
of  the  book  of  Baruch,  as  if  from  Jeremiah.  He  refers  no 
less  than  five  times  (III.  20,  4  ;  IV.  22,  1 ;  IV.  33,  1  ;  IV.  33, 
12  ;  V.  31,  1),  once  as  from  Isaiah,  and  once  as  from  Jeremiah, 
to  the  following  passage  which  does  not  exist  anywhere,  either  in 
the  Hebrew  original  or  in  the  Septuagint  translation  :  "  And 
the  holy  Lord  remembered  his  dead  Israel,  who  had  slept  in 
the  land  of  sepulture  ;  and  he  came  down  to  preach  his  salva- 
tion to  them,  that  he  might  save  them."  It  is  remarkable  that 
Justin  Martyr  also  quotes  this  passage  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  (chap.  LXXIL),  and  plainly  accuses  the  Jews  of  having 
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fraudulently  removed  it  from  the  sacred  text.  There  is,  how- 
ever, Httle  doubt  of  its  spuriousness.  Some  have  also  inferred 
from  one  passage  (III.  21,  2),  that  Irenseus  acknowledged  four 
books  of  Esdras,  that  is,  the  two  books  known  in  English  as 
the  first  and  second  of  Esdras,  besides  the  canonical  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  this  is  doubtful ;  and  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  other  apocryphal  books  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament  occurs  in  his  writings.  With  the  exception,  there- 
fore, of  the  spurious  additions  to  Daniel  which  are  found  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  book  of  Baruch  quoted  under  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  he  cannot  certainly  be  said,  and  the  fact  is  a  remark- 
able one,  to  have  acknowledged  any  writing  as  forming  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon  which  Protestants  do  not  include  in 
it  at  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  only  book,  not  now  ac- 
cepted, to  which  he  seems  to  have  ascribed  canonical  authority,  is 
the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas.  "  Well,  therefore,"  he  declares  (iv. 
20,  2),  "  has  the  Scripture  pronounced,  which  says,  '  First  of 
all,  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  who  has  established  all  things, 
and  completed  them,  and  caused  that,  from  what  had  no  being, 
all  things  should  come  into  existence ;' "  the  reference  being  to 
the  work  of  Hermas,  Book  II.,  Sim.  I.  But  perhaps  the  author 
used  the  expression  h  /ga^jg  in  this  passage  without  meaning  to 
ascribe  inspiration  to  the  writing,  as  he  seems  to  use  "  scrip- 
tura "  in  reference  to  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (III,  3,  3).  He 
has  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  other  apocryphal  book  con- 
nected with  the  New  Testament,  while  he  expressly  quotes 
almost  all  the  canonical  writings  belonging  to  that  department 
of  Scripture.  He  seems  several  times  to  aUude  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  never  ascribes  it  to  any  particular  author, 
unless  one  of  the  Fragments  (XXXVIII.,  Massuet)  be  regarded 
by  the  following  words  which  it  contains  as  joining  it  to  the 
writings  of  St  Paul : — "  And  Paul  exhorts  us  to  '  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our 
reasonable  service '  (Rom.  xii.  1).  And  again,  '  Let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips ' "  (Heb.  xiii.  to). 
The  only  one  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  not  expressly  quoted  by 
Irenseus,  is  that  to  Philemon ;  and  the  brevity  of  that  epistle,  as 
well  as  its  want  of  bearing  on  his  argument,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  omission.  His  allusions  to  the  epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
and  2d  Peter  are  doubtful.  He  twice  (IV.  13,  4 ;  IV.  16,  2)  speaks 
of  Abraham  as  having  been  called  "  the  friend  of  God,"  and  the 
second  reference  seems  pretty  clearly  to  indicate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Epistle  of  James.  He  also  twice  (V.  23,  2 ;  V. 
28,  3)  quotes  the  words,  "a  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  thousand 
years,"  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter  (2  Peter  iil  8),  but  may,  with  equal  probability,  have  been 
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derived  (Psa.  xc.  4)  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  Epistle 
of  John  (which,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  third)  is  clearly 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  (I.  16,  3 ;  III.  16,  8),  and  the  most 
decided,  as  well  as  frequent  testimony  (IV.  20, 11 ;  V.  28,  2,  &c.) 
is  borne  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Altogether,  Irenasus  furnishes  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
evidence  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  He  shews  that  a  wonderful  harmony  had 
already  been  reached  as  to  the  inspired  and  authoritative  books. 
With  the  most  inconsiderable  exceptions,  as  the  above  sketch 
will  have  shewn,  the  canon  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, then  accepted  by  the  church,  was  coincident  and  con- 
terminous with  our  own. 

In  regard,  again,  to  the  deference  which  was  then  paid  to 
the  written  Word,  and  the  idea  which  prevailed  of  its  perfection, 
we  find  some  striking  statements  in  our  author.  Not  only  does 
he  yield  it  homage  by  the  respect  and  submission  with  which 
he  quotes  it,  but  he  emphatically  declares  (II.  28,  2)  that  "  we 
are  most  properly  assured  that  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  per- 
fect, since  they  were  spoken  (didce)  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
his  Spirit."  It  is  evident  that  this  language  will  harmonise 
with,  and  justify,  the  very  highest  claims  which  have  ever  been 
advanced  in  support  of  the  plenary  inspiration,  and  infallible 
accuracy  of  the  canonical  writings. 

Massuet,  the  learned  Benedictine  editor  of  Irenseus,  has 
laboured  hard  to  shew  that  our  author  assigned  an  authority  to 
tradition  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Scripture.  But  though,  as 
was  natural  in  such  an  early  writer,  Irenaeus  often  refers  to  the 
apostolic  traditions  preserved  in  the  churches,  he  never  ascribes 
to  these  an  authority  independent  of  Scripture.  In  fact,  it  is 
his  object  to  maintain  that  the  voice  of  the  written  Word,  and 
the  still  lingering  echo  of  what  had  been  transmitted  orally 
from  the  apostles,  were  identical.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  tradition  to  which  he  refers  is  that  which  respects  the 
age  reached  by  our  Lord  before  he  suffered.  He  affirms  (II. 
22,  5),  that  a  tradition  had  come  down  from  John,  through 
those  elders  who  had  been  conversant  with  him  in  Asia,  to  the 
effect  that  Christ  was  between  forty  and  fifty  while  still  ful- 
filling the  office  of  a  Teacher.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
seeks  to  support  this  tradition  both  by  arguments  derived  from 
reason  and  from  what  he  deems  the  testimony  of  the  gospel. 
He  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  sanctifying  every  age  by  that  period 
corresponding  to  it  which  belonged  to  himself"  And  he 
argues  that  the  Saviour  "  therefore  passed  through  every  age, 
becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants;  a 
child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are  of  this  age, 
being  at  the  same  time  made  to  them  an  example  of  piety. 
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righteousness,  and  submission ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming 
an  example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord. 
So,  also,  he  was  an  old  man  for  old  men,  that  he  might  be  a 
perfect  master  for  all,"  &c.  Thus  does  Irenaeus  seek  to  bolster 
up  the  very  weightiest  of  his  traditions  by  argument,  and  then 
he  proceeds  to  support  it  by  Scripture.  He  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage (John  viii  57)  in  which  the  Jews  address  to  Christ  these 
words,  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham?"  and  he  remarks  that  " such  language  is  fittingly 
applied  to  one  who  has  already  passed  the  age  of  forty,  without 
having  as  yet  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  but  is  not  far  from  this 
latter  period."  We  have  nothing  at  present  to  do  with  the 
argument  of  our  author  on  the  point  in  question.  But  what 
we  wish  to  notice  is,  that  had  he  attached  that  authority  to 
tradition  which  Romish  writers  maintain  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  he  here  does  to  support  the  view  he  ad- 
vocates by  considerations  derived  from  both  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture. Tradition,  of  a  character  so  high  as  that  claimed  for  the 
report  in  question,  would  have  been  deemed  of  itself  conclusive. 
But  not  so  ;  Irenaeus  assigns  to  it  no  such  sovereign  authority ; 
he  urges  no  such  claims  in  its  behalf  as  he  often  does  for  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  He  complains  in  one  passage  (lU.  2, 1) 
of  the  heretics,  that,  "  when  they  are  confuted  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  turn  round  and  accuse  these  same  Scriptures,  as  if 
they  were  not  correct,  nor  of  authority,  and  assert  that  they 
are  ambiguous,  and  that  the  truth  cannot  be  extracted  from 
them  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tradition."  And  it  is  in- 
structive to  notice  that  his  great  charge  against  the  Valen- 
tinians  was  (I.  8,  3),  that  they  formed  their  system  «f  ayid(pm — 
"  from  unwritten  sources  " — so  far  was  he  from  allowing  any- 
thing else  to  stand  on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures.* 

We  shall  next  notice  the  evidence  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

This  point  will  not  detain  us  long,  for  the  language  of  our 
author  respecting  it  is  most  plain  and  incontrovertible.  It  is 
true  that  both  Arians  and  Socinians  have  claimed  him  as 
favouring  their  opinions,  but  in  vain.  The  only  thing  which 
gives  the  shghtest  air  of  plausibility  to  their  allegations,  is  that 
the  language  of  Irenseus  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


*  We  observe  that  Harvey  thinks  the  words  qnoted  above  mean  that  the 
followera  of  Valentinns  derived  their  views  from  what  was  "  wriften,  but  not 
Scripture,"— we  presume,  from  the  heretical  books  of  their  master.  But  the 
above  view  of  the  expression  seems  to  us  simpler,  and  quite  as  probable.  In 
either  case,  the  words  illustrate  the  supreme  authority  which  Irenaeus  ascribed 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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is  not  so  precise  and  formal  as  it  naturally  became  in  the  works 
of  subsequent  writers.  We  do  not  find  him  speaking  with  the 
definiteness  of  Augustine,  for  instance,  on  the  subject ;  but  that 
he  held  the  true  and  supreme  divinity  of  both  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  appears  unquestionable.  Christ  is  often  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  God  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus.  Thus,  we  read  in 
one  passage  (III.  21,  4),  in  which  our  author  is  commenting  on 
the  prophecy  respecting  the  birth  of  Emmanuel,  "  Carefully, 
then,  has  the  Holy  Ghost  pointed  out,  by  what  has  been  said, 
his  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  his  essence,  that  he  is  God,  for  the 
name  Emmanuel  indicates  this."  Again  we  read  (IV.  20,  1) 
respecting  the  Father,  that  "  with  him  were  always  present  the 
Word  and  Wisdom,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  and  in 
whom,  freely  and  spontaneously,  he  made  all  things,  to  whom, 
also,  he  spoke,  saying,  '  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and 
likeness.' "  Irenseus  very  frequently  refers  to  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  as  being  the  "  hands  "  of  the  Father  ;  and  continually 
quotes  the  text  from  Genesis  to  shew  that  they  existed  with 
him  anterior  to  all  creation  (ante  omnem  constitutionem). 
"  By  the  hands  of  the  Father,"  he  says  (V.  6,  1),  "  that  is,  by 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  man  is  made  after  the  likeness  of  God  "  ; 
and  in  a  previous  passage  (V.  1,  3),  he  tells  us  of  these  "  Hands 
of  God,"  that  "  to  them  the  Father  spoke,  saying,  '  Let  us  make 
man  after  our  image  and  likeness.'  "  The  brief  but  beautiful 
creed,  which  he  describes  (I.  10,  1)  as  accepted  by  the  catholic 
church  in  his  day  throughout  all  the  earth,  is  introduced  as 
follows,  "The  church,  though  dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  this  faith  ;  She  believes  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  became  incarnate  for  our  salvation ;  and 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  &c, ;  while  again  he  writes  (IV.  6,  7),  "  In 
all  things,  and  through  all  things,  there  is  one  God,  the  Father, 
and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  salvation 
to  all  that  believe  in  him," 

These  passages  speak  for  themselves,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
in  any  candid  mind  as  to  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  by 
Irenseus  with  respect  to  the  holy  Trinity.  There  is,  however, 
still  another  passage  in  his  work,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  a 
moment,  as  it  contains  an  argument  on  the  subject  equally 
beautiful  and  conclusive,  and  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  any  other  writer.  He  reveals  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  being,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in  the  official  title  by 
which  the  Saviour  is  designated.  "  In  the  name  of  ChHst," 
he  says  (III.  18,  3),  "is  implied  he  that  anoints,  he  that  is 
anointed,  and  the  unction  itself  with  which  he  is  anointed.   And 
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it  is  the  Father  who  anoints,  but  the  Son  who  is  anointed  by  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  unction,  as  the  word  declares  by  Isaiah, 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me,'  thus  pointing  out  the  anointing  Father,  the  anointed  Son, 
and  the  Unction,  which  is  the  Spirit"  This  is  a  rich  and 
pregnant  thought,  which  will  bear  much  consideration.  It  is 
very  striking  and  satisfactory  to  find  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
divine  Persons  thus  developed  out  of  the  very  name  which  the 
Saviour  bears.  Nor  does  there  seem  anything  fanciful  in  the 
reasoning.  For,  as  we  cannot  think  of  an  anointed  one  without 
necessarily  thinking  also  of  one  who  anoints,  and  of  the  unction 
with  which  he  is  anointed,  we  are  thus  led  to  conceive,  by  a 
simple  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  official  designation,  of  the 
Father,  the  Anointer,  the  Son,  the  Anointed,  and  the  Spirit, 
the  living  Unction  who  came  down,  in  infinite  fulness,  from 
the  Father  on  the  Son, — the  three-one  God,  being,  by  means  of 
a  single  word,  thus  brought  before  us  as  the  God  of  our  salvation. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  teaching  of  Irenaus  respecting  the 
Church. 

He  has  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  design  of  his  work.  The  vital  question  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  numerous  sects  of  heretics  whom  he  op- 
posed, turned  on  the  point  vjJiere  the  true  church  of  Christ 
was  to  be  found.  Valentinus,  Basilides,  Marcion,  and  other 
schismatics,  by  separating  from  the  catholic  church,  virtually 
proclaimed  that  she  was  not  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and, 
arrogated  that  title  to  themselves.  It  was  therefore  a  leading 
object  of  our  author  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness  of  their 
pretensions  in  this  respect.  Very  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
does  he  often  establish  his  point  against  them — vindicate  the 
claims  of  the  catholic  church  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  pretensions 
put  forward  by  the  heretics.  But  his  reasoning  in  this  branch 
of  his  argument,  has,  we  think,  been  grievously  misconstrued, 
so  as  to  be  employed  by  Romanists  and  High  Church  Prelatists 
to  uphold  a  dogma  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  author. 
We  refer  to  the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  that  of  apos- 
tolic succession.  At  first  sight,  Irenaeus  seems  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  this  subject ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  says  not  one 
word  which  supports  the  view  of  it  taken  by  Papists  and  their 
followers.  For  he  never  once,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  work, 
refers  to  episcopal  ordination,  which  ls  the  centre  of  the  whole 
controversy,  as  debated  between  Protestants  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Irenaeus  gives  no  hint,  however  faint,  of  his  belief  in  the 
transmi.ssion  of  a  peculiar,  mystical  power,  in  virtue  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  We  challenge  the  upholders 
of  this  theory  to  point  to  a  single  passage  in  which  it  is,  in  the 
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faintest  degree,  supported,  or  even  suggested,  by  our  author. 
There  is  only  one  clause  in  the  whole  work  (V.  20,  1 )  in  which 
the  word  "  ordinationis  "  occurs  with  a  possible  reference  to  the 
ordained  ministry  of  the  church.  Grabe  so  understood  it ;  but 
both  the  popish  editor  Massuet,  and  the  High  Church  editor 
Harvey,  refer  it  rather  to  the  general  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church. 

What,  then,  did  IrensBus  mean  by  apostolic  fiuccession,  and 
what  was  the  argument  he  founded  on  the  possession  of  it  by 
the  catholic  church  in  his  day,  and  on  the  want  of  it  by  the 
heretics  ?  He  meant  that,  in  all  the  leading  churches,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  Rome,  a  historical  chain  of  bishops 
could  be  traced  up  to  the  apostles.  "  We  are  in  a  position," 
he  says  (III.,  3,  1),  "  to  reckon  up  those  who  were  by  the 
apostles  instituted  bishops  in  the  churches,  and  the  successions 
of  these  bishops  to  our  own  times";  and  having  mentioned  Peter 
and  Paul  as  the  founders  of  the  church  in  Rome,  he  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"  The  blessed  apostles,  then,  having  founded  and  built  up  the  church, 
committed  into  the  hands  of  Linus  the  office  of  the  episcopate.  Of 
this  Linus,  Paul  makes  mention  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy.  To  him 
succeeded  Anacletus ;  and  after  him,  in  the  third  place  from  the 
apostles,  Clement  was  alloted  the  bishopric.  This  man,  as  he  had 
seen  the  blessed  apostles,  and  had  been  conversant  with  them,  might 
be  said  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  still  echoing  [in  his  ears], 
and  their  traditions  before  his  eyes.  Nor  was  he  alone  [in  thisj,  for 
there  were  many  still  remaining  who  had  received  instructions  from 
the  apostles.  In  the  time  of  this  Clement,  no  small  dissension  having 
occurred  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the  church  in  Eome  despatched 
a  most  powerful  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  exhorting  them  to  peace,  re- 
newing their  faith,  and  declaring  the  tradition  which  it  had  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  apostles,  proclaiming  the  one  God,  omnipotent,  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  creator  of  man,  who  brought  on  the 
deluge,  and  called  Abraham,  led  the  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
spake  with  Moses,  set  forth  the  law,  sent  the  prophets,  and  who  has 
prepared  fire  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  From  this  document,'who- 
Boever  chooses  to  do  so,  may  learn  that  be,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  was  preached  by  the  churches,  and  may  also  understand 
the  apostolical  tradition  of  the  church,  since  this  epistle  is  of  older 
date  than  these  men  who  are  now  propagating  falsehood,  and  who  con- 
jure into  existence  another  god  beyond  the  creator  and  the  maker  of 
all  existing  things.  To  this  Clement,  there  succeeded  Evaristus. 
Alexander  followed  Evaristus ;  then,  sixth  from  the  apostles,  Sextus 
was  appointed  ;  after  him,  Telesphorus,  who  was  gloriously  martyred  ; 
then  Hyginus  ;  after  him,  Pius  ;  then,  after  him,  Anicetus.  Soter 
having  succeeded  Anicetus,  Eleutherius  does  now,  in  the  twelfth  place 
from  the  apostles,  hold  the  inheritance  of  the  episcopate.  In  this 
order,  and  by  this  succession,  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  from  the 
apostles,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  have  come  down  to  us.     And 
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this  is  most  abundant  proof  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  vivifying 
faith,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  church  until  now,  and  handed 
down  in  truth." 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  down  to  his  own  day,  as  ^ven  by  Irenaeus.  It  is 
with  him  evidently  a  mere  matter  of  history,  and  nothing 
more.  He  names  the  bishops  as  they  followed  each  other  ;  but 
never  dreams  of  ascribing  to  them  any  sort  of  spiritual  influence 
or  authority  which  was  propagated  from  one  to  another.  To 
shew  that  he  could  link  historically  Eleutherius,  who  was  then 
head  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  the  apostles,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  that  church,  was  the  sole  and  simple 
object  contemplated  by  our  author  in  reference  to  the  succession. 

What,  then,  is  the  purport  of  his  argument  ?  It  is  as  plain 
as  it  is  conclusive.  He  tells  the  heretics  that  their  charges 
against  the  catholic  church,  and  their  claims  as  put  forward 
for  themselves,  are  both  equally  absurd.  "  You,  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ !"  he  says  ;  "  Wliy,  but  yesterday  you  sprang 
into  existence,  while  ive  can  trace  up  our  descent,  by  an 
unbroken  series,  to  the  apostles."  The  argument  was  unan- 
swerable. If  any  of  the  heretical  sects  had  been  the  true 
church,  then  they  must  have  been  joined,  by  an  historical  bond, 
to  the  apostles.  But  "just  consider,"  says  Irenaeus  :  "  here  is 
a  letter  written  by  Clement,  a  former  bishop  of  Rome.  Does 
it  teach  our  doctrines  or  yours  1  A  glance  into  it  is  sufficient 
to  decide  this  question  ;  and  thus  you  are  severed  by  an  im- 
passable gulf  from  the  apostles." 

Let  it  be  fully  understood,  then,  that  Apostolic  Succession,  as 
referred  to  by  Irenaeus,  simply  denoted  the  power  of  tracing 
the  history  of  the  church  from  the  apostles.  If,  at  that  early 
date,  any  community  could  not  do  so,  but  was  compelled  to 
fix  its  origin  at  some  later  period,  that  of  itself  was  a  manifestly 
conclusive  argument  against  its  being  regarded  as  the  true 
church  of  Christ.  And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  formidable 
spear-thrust  with  which  our  author  transfixes  the  various  bodies 
of  heretics.  "For,"  says  he  (III.,  4,  3),  "prior  to  Valentinus, 
those  who  follow  Valentinus  had  no  existence  ;  nor  did  those 
from  Marcion  exist  before  Marcion  ;  nor,  in  short,  had  any  of 
those  malignant-minded  people,  whom  I  have  above  enumerated, 
any  being  previous  to  the  initiators  and  inventors  of  their  per- 
versity. For  Valentinus  came  to  Rome  in  the  times  of  Hygi- 
nus,  flourished,  under  Pius,  and  remained  until  Anicetus. 
Cerdon,  too,  Marcion's  predecessor,  himself  arrived  in  the  time 
of  Hyginus," — and  so  on,  the  origin  of  the  several  heretical 
bodies,  at  an  ascertained  date  later  than  the  apostles,  being 
urged  as  a  conclusive  argument  to  shew  that  they  could  not 
possibly  constitute  the  true  church  of  Christ. 
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But  it  is  evident  that,  while  this  reasoning  was  perfectly 
valid  at  the  early  date  when  Irenseus  lived,  it  tended  to  lose  its 
force  with  the  lapse  of  time.  As  centuries  rolled  by,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  connect  any  existing  church  historically 
with  the  apostles.  Many  periods  became  shrouded  in  obscurity : 
brief  episcopates  were  apt  to  be  altogether  overlooked  ;  and 
discrepant  accounts  were  multiplied  in  the  church.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  it  is  a  simple  absurdity  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other  church,  now  to  present  a  list  of 
bishops  connecting  her  with  the  first  followers  of  Christ.  There 
are  innumerable  gaps  in  the  chain  which  imagination  only  can 
fill  up,  and  the  historical  succession  is  now  as  hopelessly  lost 
as  is  the  record  of  early  Egyptian  kings.  This  would  be  a 
most  serious  fact,  were  the  succession  charged  with  such 
mystical  and  momentous  effects  as  Romanists  maintain.  If  a 
mysterious  influence  were  transmitted  by  one  bishop  to  another, 
and  if,  on  the  chain  being  broken,  this  special  gift,  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  true  church,  ceased  to  be  possessed, 
then  we  might  well  fall  into  despair  at  the  present  day.  But 
such  an  idea  was,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  foreign  to  the  mind 
of  Irenseus,  and  is,  indeed,  just  the  offspring  of  that  fatal  sacer- 
dotalism which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
Papists  and  their  followers  may  find  it  necessary  to  toil  hard 
that  they  may  recover  the  lost  links  of  the  succession,  and  may 
refuse,  under  the  pressure  of  their  system,  to  own  that  their 
labour  is  in  vain  ;  but  we  can  relinquish  it  without  a  sigh,  feeling 
that  no  disastrous  results  will  follow,  since  we  can  still  get  as 
near  to  the  Fountain  of  all  grace  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the  days 
of  Irenseus,  or  had  been  privileged  to  converse  with  the  inspired 
apostles. 

The  historical  succession  being  irretrievably  lost,  nothing 
need  be  said  of  the  allegation  of  Massuet,  and  other  Romanists, 
that  the  argument  which  was  so  valid  and  powerful  in  the 
hands  of  Irenseus  against  the  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  and 
others,  "non  minus  efficax  esse  debet  ad  prosternendos  nostri 
temporis  haereticos  et  schismaticos,  Lutheranos,  Calvinianos, 
aliosque  quotquot  ab  Ecclesia  Romana  secessionem  fecerunt." 
The  decisive  question  between  the  two  parties  is  now  simply 
this.  Which  of  them  holds  and  proclaims  the  truth  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible  ?  Irenseus  habitually  joins  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  with  the  historical  succession,  in  arguing  againsi 
the  heretics.  He  appeals,  in  countless  instances,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  prove,  that  since  they  proclaimed  doctrines 
contrary  to  these,  they  could  not  be  the  true  church  of  Christ. 
Had  he  found  "the  truth"  among  them,  he  would  have  had  no 
occasion  to  treat  of  the  succession  at  all,  but  would  at  once  have 
owned  them  as  forming  part  of  the  catholic  church.     He  says. 
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in  one  passage  (IV.,  26,  2),  "  It  is  necessary  to  obey  those  pres- 
byters who  are  in  the  church,  those  who  possess,  as  I  have 
shewn,  succession  from  the  apostles,  who,  along  with  the  suc- 
cession of  the  episcopate,  have  received  the  sure  gift  of  truth 
according  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Father."  Since  no  church  can 
now  lay  claim  to  the  historical  succession,  we  fall  back  upon 
this  other  and  surer  mark  of  the  genuine  Church  of  Christ — 
the  possession  of  the  gift  of  truth— and  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  result,  when,  as  compared  with  Romanists  and  Romanisers, 
we  are  tried  by  the  infallible  standard  of  God's  holy  Word. 

As  it  is,  in  present  circumstances,  very  important  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  allegations  of  papists  and  others,  with  respect  to 
the  criteria  of  a  true  church  insisted  on  by  the  fathers,  we 
shall  here  quote  a  passage  from  TertuUian,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  as  Irenseiis.  In  his 
treatise  "  On  the  Prescription  of  Heretics,"  he  thus  writes 
(Chap,  xxxii.) : — "  If  there  be  any  [heresies]  which  dare  to 
plant  themselves  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  they  may  thus 
appear  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  as 
having  existed  under  the  apostles,  we  may  say :  Let  them 
then  set  forth  the  oricfin  of  their  churches,  let  them  unfold 
the  list  of  their  bishops,  so  coming  down  in  succession  from 
the  beginning  that  their  first  bishop  had,  as  his  appointor  and 
predecessor,  some  one  of  the  apostles,  or  of  such  apostolic  men 
as  continued  stedfast  with  the  apostles."  Such  is  the  first  test 
of  a  true  church  to  which  Tertullian  appeals.  Like  Irenseus,  he 
refers  to  the  historical  succession  of  bishops  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  catholic  church,  but  was  wanting  among  the 
heretics.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  examples  in  the  case  of 
Smyrna  and  Rome ;  but  we  beg  the  reader  to  mark  what 
follows.  "Let  the  heretics,"  he  says,  "invent  something  of 
the  same  sort  (as  this  succession),  for,  after  blasphemy,  what 
may  they  not  attempt  ?  But  although  they  do  invent  this, 
they  will  be  none  the  better,  for  their  dodnne,  when  com- 
pared Vjith-  that  of  the  apostles,  will  proclaim,  by  the  differ- 
ence and  contrariety  between  them,  that  it  had  neither  an 
apostle  nor  an  apostolic  man  for  its  author."  This  is  the 
second  grand  test  of  a  true  church  referred  to  by  the  fathers  ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  only  one  now  available.  The 
succession  has,  as  papists  plainly  tell  Anglicans,  been  wholly  lost 
in  the  Church  of  England,*  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  manifestly 

*  We  should  imagine  it  would  tend  to  cool  the  zeal  of  Dr  Pusey  and  his 
friends  for  union  with  Rome,  to  read  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  Popish 
writers  refer  to  the  orders  which  Anglicans  possess.  Massuet,  for  instance, 
says,  "  Certum  est,  hodiemorum  episcoporum  Anglorum  ordinationem  et  suc- 
cessionem  a  Matthaeo  Parkero,  in  archiepiscopalem  Cantuariensem  sedem 
intruso,  tanquam  a  capite  et  fonte  fiuxisse.  Tantum  igitur  valet,  quantum 
Taluit  Parkeri  ordinatio.  At  ludicram  hujus  ordinationem  fuisse,  ab  ementito 
episcopo  Joanne  Scory  (quem  Eduardi  Vi.  temporibus  Zwingliani  et  Puritani 
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untraceable  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  is  gone  from  earth 
for  ever,  and  can  in  no  way  be  recovered.  But  it  was  never 
worth  anything  except  as  furnishing,  in  early  times,  a  power- 
ful historical  argument.  There  is  still  the  other  imperishable 
note  of  a  true  church  to  which  appeal  can  be  made, — con- 
formity between  her  doctrine  and  that  of  the  apostles.  This 
is  a  test  which,  as  long  as  the  Bible  endures,  can  never  grow 
obsolete  ;  and  it  is  one  by  which,  in  imitation  of  the  fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  may,  and  should,  try  con- 
flicting systems  at  the  present  day. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  the  teaching  of  Irenseus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacraments. 

A  good  deal  of  vagueness  attaches  to  the  statements  of  our 
author  on  this  subject.  Romanists  tacitly  admit  that  he  says 
nothing  of  confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  and  extreme 
unction,  favourable  to  the  sacramental  character  which  they 
assign  to  these  rites.  And  this  is  a  very  strong  negative 
testimony  against  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  If  such 
an  early  writer  as  Irengeus,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened 
theological  work,  which  naturally  led  him  to  refer  to  the 
ordinances,  as  well  as  doctrines,  of  the  church,  has  not  a  word 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  above  so-called  sacraments,  the  inference 
is  pretty  clear  that  they  were  not  recognised  as  such  in  his 
day.  It  is  well  known  that  the  word  "  sacramentum"  came 
to  be  used  by  the  Latin  fathers  with  great  laxity,  as  signifying 
any  religious  ordinance.     It  was  employed  as  an  equivalent 

episcopurn,  secundum  novi  Eitualis  Anglicani  formam,  ordinaverant),  violatis 
omnibus  Ecclesise  canonibus,  spretisque  hactenus  recepta  materia  et  forma 
factam,  invicte  adeo  demonstrarunt  Catholici,  ut  eorum  argumentis  nihil,  nisi 
vanas  cavillationes  hactenus  opponero  potuerint  heterodoxi."  While  these 
opinions  reign  at  Rome  regarding  them,  we  fear  Anglican  priests  have  little 
chance  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  forthcoming  CEcumenical  Council, 
although  they  almost  begged  the  Pope  to  ask  them. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  observe  that  the  celebrated  Father  Newman 
has  been  publicly  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  denying  all  validity  to  Anglican 
orders.  This  has  disturbed  the  advanced  Romanisers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  Mr  Mossman,  vicar  of  Torrington,  has  addressed  Dr  Newman 
in  the  following  very  extraordinary  terms  :  "  1  know  something  of  the  troubles 
of  the  distracted  English  Church  ;  and  I  feel  strongly  that  those  terrible  dis- 
tractions are  to  be  healed,  not  by  Anglican  priests  coming  to  a  belief  that  they 
are  only  laymen, — even  if  it  be  unbaptised  laymen,— but  by  their  believing 
in  their  priesthood,  and  acting  upon  it.  And  then,  when  they  do  this,  I  feel 
sure  that,  in  God's  good  time,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  Anglicans  will  also  see 
that  it  is  God's  will  they  should  submit  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  that 
it^  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  privilege,  to  be  in  communion  with  that 
Bishop  who  alone  is  the  true  Successor  of  Peter,  and,  by  divine  Providence, 
the  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  lurid,  murky  flame  of  Protestantism, 
enkindled  in  the  16th  century,  is  rapidly  becoming  quenched,  and  the  true 
light  of  the  Gospel,  which  twifte  before  came  to  England  from  Rome,  is  once 
more  beginning  to  beam  upon  us  from  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  shed  their  blood."  How  long 
shall  our  country  submit  to  be  scandalised  by  language  like  this  from  men 
who  are  eating  the  bread  of  a  professedly  Protestant  Church  ? 
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for  the  Greek  term  fiuer^^iot,  whicti  might  be  applied  to  any  em- 
blematical action  possessed  of  a  spiritual  meaning  ;  but  neither 
the  one  expression  nor  the  other  is  made  use  of  by  Irenaeus. 

Massuet  makes  a  very  lame  attempt  to  prove,  from  the 

•wTitings  of  our  author,  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  was 

practised  in  the  church  of  his  day.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  (I.  6,  3 ;  13,  5)  prove  that 

public  confession  of  flagrant  sins  was  common  in  the  church 

of  the  second  century.     This  was  called  "  exhomologesis,"  and 

seems   to   have   been  indispensable  for  the  removal   of  the 

censures  of  the  church.     But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 

sacramental  character,  and  not  a  shadow  of  support  can  be 

derived  from  it  for  the  Popish  practice  of  auricular  confession. 

There  is  not  much  bearing  upon  the  sacrament  of  baptism 

in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus.     In  one  passage  (II.  22,  -i)  he  says, 

respecting  Christ,  "  For  He  came  to  save  all  through  means  of 

Himself ;  all,  I  say,  who,  through  Him,  are  bom  again  to  God, 

— infants,  and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men." 

Wall  and  others  have  remarked  on  these  words,  that  they 

contain  the  statement  of  a  valuable  fact  as  to  the  baptism  of 

infants  in  the  primitive  church.     But  they  are  weighted  by 

the  additional  fact,  that  they  indicate  a  belief  by  Irenaeus  in 

the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.     This  belief  comes  out 

in  the  words  which  he  employs  in  another  pa.ssage  (III.  17,  1), 

when  he  says  of  Christ,  "  And  again,  giving  to  the  disciples 

the  power  of  regeneration  into  God,  He  said  to  them,  'Go, 

and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 

Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 

The  views  of  Irenaeus  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  have 
given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Romanists  stoutly  affirm  that  he 
declares  in  favour  of  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
the  real  presence.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  passages 
which  seem  to  sanction  this  conclusion.  He  often  refers  to 
the  Eucharist  as  being  an  oblation  (IV.  18,  4,  &c.j  ;  and, 
according  to  one  reading  in  the  passage  referred  to,  he  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  "  the  Word  who  is  offered  to  God"  (Verbum 
quod  offertur  Deo).  But  the  passage  in  which  he  treats  most 
directly  of  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  one  of  the 
Fragments  (XXXYIIL,  Massuet),  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Those  who  have  followed  the  secondary  {i.e.  under  Christ)  insti- 
tutions of  the  apostles,  know  that  the  Lord  has,  in  the  nev."-  covenant, 
appointed  a  new  kind  of  oblation,  according  to  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Malachi  the  prophet :  "Wherefore  '  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto  its  setting,  my  name  has  been  glorified  among  the  heathen,  and 
in  every  place  incense  is  offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering ;"' 
as  also  John  says  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  The  incense  is  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  ;'  and  Paul  exhorts  us  '  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.' 
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And  again  :  '  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of 
our  lips.'  For  these  oblations  are  not  according  to  the  law,  the 
handwriting  of  which  the  Lord  wiped  out,  and  removed  it  out  of  the 
way,  but  according  to  the  spirit,  for  it  is  necessary  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  "Wherefore,  also,  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharist 
is  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and,  in  this  way,  pure.  For  we  offer  to 
God  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  giving  Him  thanks  because  He 
has  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth  these  for  our  nutriment ;  and 
then,  after  we  have  finished  the  oblation,  we  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  He  may  exhibit  this  sacrifice  and  bread  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  cup  as  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  order  that  those  who  partake 
of  these  antitypes  may  attain  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal 
life.  Those,  therefore,  who  present  these  oblations  in  remembrance 
of  the  Lord,  do  not  fall  in  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  but,  as  they 
perform  these  rites  spiritually,  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  wisdom." 

We  infer  from  this  passage,  that  Irenaeus  was  no  believer  in 
the  opus  operatum  of  Komanists.  He  undoubtedly  makes 
use  of  some  unscriptural  expressions  in  his  writings,  with 
respect  to  the  Eucharist,  and  his  language  is  such  that  it 
could  easily  afterwards  be  pressed  into  the  support  of  Popish 
errors  ;  but  he  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  himself  adhered 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  principal  points  suggested  to  us 
by  the  perusal  of  the  extant  writings  of  Irenaeus.  We  shall 
now  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  some  other  topics 
which  he  touches  upon  that  are  of  no  small  interest,  though 
not  so  important  as  those  already  considered. 

It  is  well  known  that  Irenaeus  was  a  strong  Chiliast,  in  this 
following  Papias.  His  millennial  views  are  brought  out 
specially  towards  the  close  of  his  work.  He  argues  very 
strenuously  (V.  32-36)  in  favour  of  a  future  reign  of  the  saints 
upon  the  fearth.  Otherwise,  he  contends  that  such  promises 
of  Scripture  as  those  in  Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  27-29,  &c., 
would  fail  to  receive  accomplishment, 

Irenaeus  makes  some  very  remarkable  statements  as  to  the 
continued  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  by  the  church  in  his 
day.  He  says,  for  example,  in  one  passage  (II.  32,  4)  with 
reference  to  true  believers  in  Christ,  that  they,  "receiving 
grace  from  Him,  do  in  His  name  perform  miracles,  so  as  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  other  men,  according  to  the  gift  which 
each  man  has  received  from  Him.  For  some  do  certainly 
and  truly  drive  out  devils,  so  that  those  who  have  thus  been 
cleansed  from  evil  spirits  frequently  both  believe  (in  Christ), 
and  join  themselves  to  the  church.  Others  have  foreknowledge 
oi  things  to  come :  they  see  visions  and  utter  prophetic  expres- 
sions. Others,  again,  heal  the  sick,  by  laying  their  hands 
upon  them,  and  they  are  made  whole.  Yea,  moreover,  as  I 
have  said  (11.  31,  2),  the  dead  even  have  been  raised  up,  and 
remained  among  us  for  many  years.     And  what  shall  I  more 
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say?  It  is  not  possible  to  name  the  number  of  the  gifts 
which  the  church  (scattered)  throughout  the  whole  world  has 
received  from  God,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  she  exerts  day  by 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles,  neither  practising  deception 
upon  any,  nor  taking  any  reward  from  them  (on  account  of 
such  miraculous  interpositions)."  These,  and  other  like  state- 
ments, which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  as  to 
the  continued  existence  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  church, 
even  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  seem  to  call  for 
a  fuller  and  more  impartial  examination  than  they  have  yet 
received.  The  prevalent,  and  perhaps  correct,  opinion  is  that 
advocated  by  Bishop  Kaye,  "  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
was  not  extended  beyond  the  disciples,  upon  whom  the  apostles 
conferred  it  by  the  imposition  of  hands."  But  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  very  decided  language  of  Irenaeus  on  the 
subject  deserves  more  consideration  than  Bishop  Kaye  and  his 
followers  have  given  it. 

Like  many  of  the  ancients,  Irenseus  seems  to  have  believed 
in  a  kind  of  corporeity  of  the  soul.  Refuting  the  doctrines  of 
the  heretics  with  respect  to  the  Demiurge,  he  says  in  one 
passage  (II.  19,  6),  "  If  he  obtains  form  in  mere  earthly  and 
animal  men,  he  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  after  the  likeness 
of  angels,  whom  they  call  lights,  but  (after  the  likeness)  of 
those  men  who  are  here  below.  For  he  will  not  possess  in 
that  case  the  likeness  and  appearance  of  angels,  but  of  those 
souls  in  whom  also  he  receives  shape  ;  just  as  water,  when 
poured  into  a  vessel,  takes  the  form  of  that  vessel,  and  if  on 
any  occasion  it  happens  to  congeal  in  it,  it  will  acquire  the 
form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  thus  frozen,  since  souls 
themselves  possess  the  figure  of  the  body  (in  which  they  dwell), 
for  they  themselves  have  been  adapted  to  the  vessel  (in  which 
they  exist),  as  I  have  said^before."  This  doctrine  respecting  the 
soul,  equally  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical,iwas  taught  by  the 
Stoical  leader  Chrysippus,  and  was  regarded  hy  him  and  many 
others  as  sanctioned  by  the  language  of  Plato  in  the  Timaeus. 

Not  a  few  important  aphoristic  sentences  might  be  collected 
from  the  waitings  of  Irenaeus.  We  give  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  of  Christian  union, 
which  is  happily  exciting  so  much  attention  in  our  day. 
Referring  to  "  the  spiritual  disciple  of  Christ,  who  is  truly  a  par- 
taker of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  our  author  says  of  him  (IV.  33,  7), 

"  He  will  judge  also  those  who  are  the  authors  of  schisms,  being 
destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  who  aim  at  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  at  the  unity  of  the  church, — those  who,  for  trifling  causes, 
or,  indeed,  causes  of  any  kind  that  present  themselves,  cut  and  divide 
the  great  and  glorious  body  of  Christ,  and  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
destroy  it, — those  who  talk  of  peace,  but  really  stir  up  war,  and  who 
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truly  strain  out  a  gnat,  but  swallow  a  camel.  For  no  such  important 
reformation  can  be  effected  by  them  as  compensates  for  tbe  injury 
caused  by  their  schism." 

If  this  last  sentence  had  always  been  kept  in  view  by 
Protestants,  perhaps  some  of  those  unhappy  divisions  which 
now  exist  among  them  would  have  been  avoided ;  and,  if  its 
spirit  were  now  thoroughly  to  pervade  the  several  evangelical 
churches,  they  could  scarcely  fail  speedily  and  earnestly  to 
seek  closer  and  more  practical  communion  with  each  other. 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  this  brief  review  of  the  writings  of 
Irenseus,  to  illustrate  their  importance  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  competent  and  unprejudiced 
scholar  would  do  for  him  what  has  been  so  well  done  by 
Bishop  Kaye  for  Tertullian.  Beaven's  "  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Irenaeus,"  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  yet 
made,  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  inferior  production.  Harvey's 
edition  of  Irenseus  is  a  very  scholarly  and  painstaking  work, 
but  the  notes  it  contains  are  somewhat  one-sided,  and  its 
discussion  of  doctrinal  points  is  not  so  full  as  to  be  satisfactory. 
We  commend  the  subject  to  any  one  enthusiastic  enough  in 
patristic  studies  to  undertake  it.  Whoever  will  set  his  hand 
to  the  work  in  a  right  spirit,  and  produce  a  volume  on  Irenseus, 
worthy  of  being  placed  side  by  side  with  Kaye's  "  Tertullian," 
will  render  a  most  important  service  to  the  students  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  of  scientific  theology. 
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FIFTY  years  ago,  Dr  M'Crie,  in  concluding  his  masterly  re- 
view of  "  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  attempt  to  blacken  the  Covenanters,  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Old  Mortality,"  might  ultimately  benefit 
the  cause  which  it  threatened  to  injure,  "  by  exciting  more 
general  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  inducing  persons  to 
inquire  more  accurately  into  the  facts  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  our  national  history."  The  hope  then  enter- 
tained has  not  been  without  its  fruition  and  fulfilment. 
Explorers  have  gone  forth  to  examine  anew  the  landmarks  of 
the  period  ;  researches  have  been  made  in  hidden  nooks  and 
corners  with  the  view  of  verifying  what  has  been  challenged  as 
unhistorical,  or  of  bringing  out  into  fuller  light  transactions  on 
which  some  measure  of  darkness  has  lain,  or  of  redeeming  from 
the  hands  of  violence  some  of  the  dearest  and  must  sacred 
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memorials  of  our  martyrology.     Witness  the  case  of  the  Wig- 
town  martyrs,   and  the  audacious  demands  made  on  us  in 
recent  times  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  history  thereupon, 
together  with  the  cumulative  and  conclusive  arguments  by 
which  that  act  of  barbarity  is  proved  indisputably  to  have  been 
committed.  A  more  patent  illustration  of  defensive  polemics,  con- 
ducted on  "more  accurate  inquiry  into  the  facts,"  maybe  found  in 
the  vindication  of  Knox  and  the  Reformers  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous detractions  of  Mr  Tytler,  by  the  esteemed  son  and  name- 
sake of  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Church  History."* 
Believing  that  the  field  of  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  exhausted, 
and  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  handfuls  of  precious  grain 
after  the  gleanings  of  so  many  in  the  same  quarter,  we  have 
ventured  into  the  domain  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  as  it 
existed  two  centuries  since,  and  our  "  hap  has  been  to  light 
on  a  part  of  the  field  "  hitherto  not  gleaned.     For  some  time 
our  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  records  of  the  Presbytery 
and  Synod  of  Dunblane.     We  have  traced  the  procedure  of 
these  ecclesiastical  courts,  both  before  the  prelatical  period 
beginning  in  1G62,  and  during  the  entire  ascendency  of  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  till  1688.     The  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion  we   propose   to   submit  to   our   readers.!      The   period 
embraced  in  our  research  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  onwards  till  the  eventful  close  of  the  persecu- 
tion in  1688.     We  need  hardly  say  what  pains  and  patience 
were  requisite  in  deciphering  nearly  one  thousand  folio  pages 
of  written  matter,  in  the  beautiful,  though  now  obsolete,  hand- 
writing of  the  period.     Prynne  somewhere  has  said,  '•  There  is 
nothing  so  ravishing  as  records."    Assuredly  to  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  examining  huge  masses  of  literature  which  are  often 
cast  aside  as  illegible  rubbish,  the  pleasures  of  unexpected  dis- 
coveries ever  and  anon  breaking  upon  the  explorer  are  akin  to 
that  of  the  man  who  finds  a  treasure  hid  in  the  field,     Mr  J.  S. 
MUl,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  St  Andrews,  commended  to 
the  attention  of  young  men  the  study  of  "  historical  criticism, 
the  tests  of  historical  truth,  as  something  higher  and  better 
than  learning  the  mere  facts  of  history,  by  being  turned  loose 
into  a  historical  library."     Without  pretending  to  travel  far 
into  the  region  of  historical  criticism  in  relation  to  the  period 
we  have  named,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  prominence 

*  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  i. 

j-  The  writer  of  this  article  has  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunblane  for  the  access  he  has  had  to  the  aboTe  records.  The  docu- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Bihliotheca  Leightoniana,  but  are  the  property  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  writer  would  specially  record  his  thanks  to  Ear.  P.  "W. 
Young,  Lecropt,  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery ;  Eev.  James  Ingram,  A.M.,  Dun- 
blane ;  and  Mr  Robert  H.  Christie,  Gustos  of  the  Library.  With  the  exception 
of  some  missing  leaves  the  records  are  in  excellent  condition,  bound  in  old 
sheepskin. 
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to  points  not  sufficiently  brought  into  view,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  elucidate  some  usages  that  are  quite  forgotten. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  excerpts  from 
the  unpublished  documents  of  the  Scottish  Church,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  P'rom  the  very  beginning  the  Scot- 
tish Church  was  Presbyterian  in  its  character  and  constitution. 
The  only  office  in  the  reformed  church  that  had  the  semblance 
of  prelacy  attaching  to  it  was  that  of  superintendent.  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  Dr  Cook,  and  other  Presbyterian  writers,  after 
Spottiswoode,  have  written  in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead  as 
to  the  precise  functions  of  the  superintendent.  Dr  Cook  says, 
"  Although  the  title  of  bishop  was  not  used,  the  powers  of  the 
superintendents  were  little  inferior  to  those  committed  to  pre- 
lates in  England."  *  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Episco- 
pal writers  should  have  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  asserted, 
as  Mr  Tytler  has  done,  "  that  Episcopacy  was  originally  estab- 
lished at  the  Reformation." t  Such  mistakes  as  to  an  office, 
the  nature  and  functions  of  which  are  so  well  defined,  are 
unworthy  of  the  writers  of  history.  By  express  declaration, 
the  appointment  of  superintendents  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient :  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  had  no 
affinity  with  those  of  a  bishop :  they  were  not  a  separate  order 
of  clergy,  superior  to  their  brethren  :  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  districts  and  not  of  churches,  and  they  were 
amenable  to  discipline,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  Assembly, 
but  by  ministers  and  elders  of  the  town  or  province  to  which 
they  were  appointed,  in  the  event  of  being  "  noted  negligent  in 
preaching  the  word  and  visitation  of  kirks."  In  point  of  fact, 
they  were  missionary  pioneers  for  "  planting  "  the  kirk,  when 
the  harvest  was  plenteous  but  the  labourers  few.  A  historian, 
in  future,  writing  the  history  of  the  current  century,  and 
declaring  that  Dr  M'Leod  and  Dr  Watson,  who  were  deputed 
to  inspect  and  "  superintend  "  the  mission  of  the  Established 
Church  in  India,  had  prelatical  powers  conferred  on  them, 
would  be  as  near  the  truth  as  those  who  identify  the  super- 
intendents of  the  Reformed  Church  with  Episcopacy.  Prin- 
cipal Lee  has  gone  fully  into  the  whole  question,  and  disposed 
of  the  charge  alleged  against  the  Reformers,  that  they  changed 
the  name  while  they  retained  the  substance  of  the  hierarchy.J 
It  is  a  perversion  and  travesty  of  historical  fact  to  pretend  that 
Episcopacy,  either  in  name  or  thing,  took  the  place  of  Roman- 
ism at  the  Reformation.     Far  easier  indeed  would   it  be  to 


*  "  Historical  View,"  by  Dr  Cook.     Vol.  iii.,  page  150.     Ed.,  1829. 
t  "  History  of  Scotland,"  by  P.  F.  Tytler.     Vol.  vi.,  page  802.     .Sd.  Ed. 
X  "  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  by  Principal  Leo  Vol.  I     Lec- 
ture vii.     1860. 
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demonstrate  that  Popery  remained  untouched,  inasmuch  as  the 
Popish  dignitaries  of  all  grades,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  continued  all  their  lifetime  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  titles  and  emoluments,  and  retained  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  if  the  Roman  Church  remained  by  law  established. 
Nor  were  these  dignitaries  harmless  stranded  hulks,  lifted  high 
and  dry  upon  the  beach  by  the  wave  of  Reformation,  like  those 
terrific  waves  which  accompany  earthquakes  in  Peru.  At  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  July 
1560,  when  the  Confession  was  read  and  certified,  Knox  tells 
us  that  "  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Papistical  Church  gave  their 
presence,  such  as  the  Bishops  of  Saint  Andrews,  Dunblane,  and 
Dunkeld,  with  others  of  the  inferior  sort,  besides  those  that 
had  renounced  Papistrie,  and  openly  professed  Jesus  Christ 
with  us,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  Abbots  of  Lin- 
dores,  Culross,  St  Colm's  Inch,  Newbattle,  Holyrood  House, 
the  Priory  of  St  Andrews,  Coldingham,  St  Mary  Isle,  the  Sub- 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  divers  others  whom  we  observed  not." 
And  while  Lords  Somerville,  Borthwick,  and  Athole  dissented 
"  and  for  their  disassenting  produced  no  better  reason,  but  we 
will  beUeve  as  our  fathers  believed  :  the  bishops  (Papistical  we 
mean)  spake  nothing."*  But  though  they  made  no  open  re- 
sistance to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  they  proved  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.  With  a  Popish  Queen  on  the  throne,  and  by 
help  of  French  and  Spanish  money,  they  continued  to  keep 
the  old  leaven  of  Popery  lurking  in  high  places.  Nor  was  it 
in  their  lifetime  only  that  they  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  reformed  religion.  "  The  evil  that  they  did  lived  after 
them."  For  as  soon  as  a  Popish  bishop  or  abbot  died,  a  so- 
called  Protestant  bishop  or  abbot  was  installed  into  his  vacant 
office.  The  reason  was  obvious.  There  had  been  no  Parlia- 
mentary seizure  or  confiscation  of  church  revenues.  The 
nobles  themselves,  unless  they  were  ecclesiastics,  could  not 
hold  ecclesiastical  property.  To  get  at  the  church  spoil,  they 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  shadow  of  Romish  power  in  the 
church,  by  nominating  successors  to  the  deceased  Popish 
bishops.  So  when  Hamilton,  the  Arch-prelate  of  St  Andrews, 
suffered  death  in  1571,  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  good  Regent,  Morton  got  John  Douglas  appointed 
to  the  vacant  "  see,"  to  the  grief  and  reprobation  of  Knox,  who 
denounced  anathema  alike  on  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  It  has 
been  asked,  "  Whether  there  is  any  sufficient  proof  that  the 
authors  of  the  '  Book  of  Discipline '  contemplated  eventually  a 
downward  rather  than  upward  movement  ?"  We  reply,  that  the 
attitude  of  strenuous  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Douglas, 

*   "  Knox's  History,"     Lib.  3.     In  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Galloway 
Knox  says,  "  that  as  he  renounced  Popery,  so  did  he  Prelacy." 
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assumed  by  Knox  and  others,  is  proof  sufficient.     Bishop  Keith 
says  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  rents  of  the  see  being  conferred 
upon  the  Earl  of  Morton,  "  and  this  nobleman  being  desirous 
to  enjoy  these  rents  in  some  sort  of  legal  manner,"  that  he 
made  choice  of  a  successor.     There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  as 
to  the  spurious  nature  of  the  prelacy  set  up  by  the  Regent. 
It  was  a  piece  of  gross  political  corruption.     The  dignitaries, 
who  from  time  to  time  were  promoted  in  the  new  hierarchy, 
were  but  lions'  providers  to  the  nobles.     They  received  a  little 
money  and  sounding  titles  to  themselves,  while  they  kept  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  flowing  in  full  stream  into  the  pockets 
of  their  patrons.     Patrick  Constance  or  Adamson,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  John  Douglas  as  archbishop,  made  a  famous 
distinction  among  bishops.     He  declared  there  were  three  sorts 
of  bishops  :  "  My  Lord    Bishop,  my  Lord's  bishop,  and  the 
Lord's  bishop.    My  Loid  bishop  was  in  the  Papistry  :  my  Lord's 
bishop  is  now  when  my  lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure  :  and  the  Lord's 
bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  gospel."*     But  the  more  notable 
name  for  these  corrupt  dignitaries  is  the  world-wide  name  of 
"Tulchan   bishops."      "Scotch   lairds,"   says   Carlyle,  "were 
eager   enough  to   milk  the  church   lands  and  titles,   to   get 
the   rents   out   of  them  freely,  which  was    not  always  easy. 
They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form  of  bishops  to  please  the 
king  and  the  church,  and  make  the  milk  come  without  dis- 
turbance.    The  reader  now  knows  what  a  '  tulchan  bishop ' 
was,  a  piece  of  mechanism  constructed,  not  without  difficulty, 
in  Parliament  and  King's  Councils  among  the  Scotch,  and  torn 
asunder  afterwards  with  dreadful  clamours,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became  awake  to  iff     We 
can  scarcely  say  with  Mr  Carlyle  that  the  "  tulchan  "  pleased 
the  church  or  king  either.     The  Assembly  waged  an  uncom- 
promising warfare  with  this  old  foe  in  a  new  face.    "  Dress  him 
up  as  gaily  as  ye  can,  bring  him  in  as  softly  as  ye  will,"  said 
John  Davidson  of  Prestonpans,  in  the  Synod  of  Fife,  "  we  see 
him  well  enough,  we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre  ;  observe, 
brethren,  how  slyly  the  bishop  begins  to  creep  in  among  us, 
novus  palliatua  Episcopus"     This,  of  course,  was  spoken  at  a 
later  stage,  indeed  after  the  golden  age  of  Presbyterial  disci- 
phne,  %yhen  King  James  wanted  the  ministers  to  have  a  vote 
in  Parliament,  as  representatives  of  the  third  estate.     But  the 
intermediate  period  had  been  filled  up  with  perpetual  struggles 
to  resist  the  encroachment  of  prelatic  authority.     Again  and 
again  did  the  Assembly  denounce  the  "tulchans"  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  gospel.     But  no  easy  matter  was  it  to  get  the 

*   "Dr.  M'Crie's  Sketclies,"  Vol.  I.,  page  96. 
t  "  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  G4-6 
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sanction  of  the  legislature  for  their  extrusion  from  Parliament, 
when  those  whom  the  Assembly  sought  to  cast  out  had  a  voice  in 
Parliament,  while  ministers  had  none.  Principal  Lee  says, 
"  there  were  more  than  twenty  prelates,  including  abbots,  that 
sat  in  some  of  the  Parliaments  ;  and  as  the  sessions  were  not 
well  attended  by  all  ranks,  such  a  number  must  have  thrown 
a  great  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  court."  If  the  offices  had 
been  abolished,  so  also  would  the  benefices,  in  which  nobles 
and  their  tools  had  so  large  a  vested  interest. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  point  in  order  to 
shew  how  groundless  the  allegation  is  that  either  at,  or  soon 
after,  the  Reformation,  the  church  became  episcopal  in  its 
government.  So  far  was  the  corrupt  form  of  prelacy  introduced 
by  the  Regents,  and  afterwards  by  King  James,  from  being  a 
link  in  the  apostolical  succession,  that  some  of  the  bishops  of  that 
period  were  plain  Presbyterian  ministers  without  prelatic  con- 
secration, and  others  were  simply  laymen.  Thus  we  find,  in 
1587,  Robert  Pont  and  his  brethren  presenting  a  petition  in 
the  name  of  the  church  for  the  removal  of  the  prelates  from 
parliament,  "  as  having  no  authority,  and  most  of  them  having 
no  ecclesiastical  charge."  Instead,  therefore,  of  appealing  to 
the  sham -episcopacy  of  the  period,  as  proof  that  the  church 
was  non-Presbyterian,  the  defenders  of  prelacy  would  occupy 
a  more  logical  and  consistent  position  in  maintaining  with  Dr 
Hook,  "  that  the  church  was  entirely  subverted  and  annihilated 
at  the  Reformation,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining,  till  1610, 
when  King  James  attempted  to  introduce  the  church  into 
Scotland."*  We  repeat  our  proposition,  that  the  church  in 
Scotland  was  reformed  by  presbyters,  and  continued  Presby- 
terian, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  change  its  con- 
stitution. The  prelacy  of  King  James  was  the  same  dead 
Frankenstein  which  the  Regents  could  not  bring  to  life.  The 
child  was  like  its  sire.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  memorable 
boast  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  he 
inwardly  hated  it  as  he  hated  his  unhappy  mother.  James 
wanted  to  be  "a  free  and  absolute  monarch";  and  the  kirk 
stood  up  as  an  opposing  body  to  block  his  way  to  that  kingly 
goal.  Nor  did  the  kirk  want  a  man  to  stand  up  in  the  van 
and  hold  up  her  old  banner.  After  Knox  had  got  his  prayer 
answered, — "  at  thy  good  pleasure  put  end  to  my  misery," — 
there  rose  up  Andrew  Melville  as  another  Joshua  to  give  quiet 
settlement  to  the  tribes  in  their  borders.  Presbytery  entered 
on  a  new  era  when  he  stood  to  the  front ;  and  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  was  the  brief  precursor  of  the  decisive  vote 

*    "Presbytery  or  Prelacy,"  by  T.  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  page  5  ;  quoted  from 
Dr  Hook's  "  Church  Dictionary." 
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of  the  assembly  of  1580,  which  abolished  the  name  and  office 
of  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  cannot  here  follow 
the  current  of  events  through  the  years  of  struggle  and  resist- 
ance that  ensued.  The  Assembly  and  the  Parliament  sat 
each  on  their  opposition  hills,  the  Gerizzim  and  Ebal  of  those 
distracted  times.  Now  we  hear  the  amens  of  blessing  and  then 
the  amens  of  cursing.  "  Black  acts  "  are  fulminated  against  the 
church,  and  her  independence  cast  down,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
the  tyrannical  dogma  of  royal  supremacy  in  causes  civil  and 
religious.  Then  dawns  the  revival  of  the  church's  energy  and 
hope  in  those  few  but  fertile  years  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  under  the  smile  of  heaven,  she  is  made 
to  sing  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth.*  Dark  days  of  strife  and 
contention  supervene,  when  Popish  conspiracy  and  intrigue 
gave  the  occasion  for  the  king  venting  his  wrath  against  his 
subjects  in  general,  and  their  religion  in  particular, — when 
fraud,  and  violence,  and  cunning,  and  falsehood,  are  by  turns 
made  use  of,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  cherished  object  of  King 
James's  heart — the  introduction  of  a  lordly  prelacy  in  the 
Scottish  church.  As  we  read  page  after  page  of  the  history, 
with  little  variation  of  the  subject,  we  come  at  length  to  the 
famous  Assembly  of  "  the  Five  Articles  "  of  Perth,  in  which 
Spottiswoode  delivered  himself  of  a  speech,  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  characterises  "as  a  monument  either  of  the  basest 
deceit  or  of  the  most  contemptible  servility."  The  Five 
Articles  were  never  accepted  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  church. 
The  national  religion  remained  Presbyterian  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  king  and  his  minions  to  swamp  it  in  the  ground-swell 
of  a  corrupt  prelacy. 

We  ^pass  over  in  silence  the  next  twenty  years  of  the 
church's  contendings  for  spiritual  freedom  and  self  govern- 
ment. Dr  M'Crie  in  his  "  Sketches  "  has  drawn  a  true  picture 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  his 
pages  for  detailed  information  thereupon.f  As  far  as  we  have 
traced  the  course  of  events  we  have  seen  outward  and  nominal 
prelatic  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  church, 
but  never  real  or  national  acceptance  of  episcopacy.  The 
three  grades  or  stages  of  the  progress  of  prelacy  under  the 
regents,  Kmg  James,  and  Charles  I.,  have  been  fitly  described 
by   the   Duke   of  Argyll,  as   contests  waged  by  motives  of 


wJ^«  nf.«?t7-  ,  /T*^?''^^*^^°.^^^2;  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
wwe  passed  which,  to  this  day,  embody  the  charter  of  the  Scottish  church. 

P^awlf-"'  '^^f  ^"rj?^-  v^^'  "''^^"'  *«  «t"^y  t^e  t^"e  genius  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  discipline,  ought  to  attend  particularly  to  this  period 
of  its  ascendency,  from  1592  till  1596."  j    «  ^  lo  i^oxiuu 

t  "  Sketches  of  Church  History,"  Vol.  I.,  6th  ed.,  page  186,  et  teq. 
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"  avarice,  vanity,  with  love  of  power  and  hatred  of  freedom, 
and  unmitigated  bigotry."  How  the  Prayer-Book  of  Laud 
was  hurled  out  of  St  Giles  by  the  three-legged  stool  of  Janet 
Geddes  on  that  memorable  Sabbath-day  of  the  23d  July  1637, 
it  needs  not  any  modern  pen  to  describe.  Things  had  now 
come  to  the  worst,  and  there  was  therefore  large  hope  that 
they  would  mend.  And  as  Andrew  Melville  had  redeemed  the 
fortunes  of  the  church  from  the  oppression  and  violence  with 
which  they  were  threatened  in  his  day,  Alexander  Henderson 
of  Leuchars  became  leader  and  champion  of  the  church  at  this 
critical  juncture,  and  was  honoured  of  God  in  inaugurating 
the  Second  Reformation.  It  was  in  1038  that  Henderson  re- 
suscitated the  genius  of  Presbytery  as  Melville  had  done  more 
than  half  a  century  before  him  ;  and  "  the  city  was  builded 
upon  her  own  heap,  and  the  palace  remained  after  the  manner 
thereof"  The  Assembly  again  became  a  power  in  the  land 
when  Alexander  Henderson  filled  its  chair  as  moderator.  It 
was  no  idle  menace  he  uttered  when  he  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
which  had  sat  for  a  whole  month  in  defiance  of  king  and  com- 
missioners, with  these  prophetic  words,  "  We  have  now  cast 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware 
of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Scottish  church,  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  presbytery,*  and  which  grew  up  amid 
the  storm  a  stalwart  witness  against  the  very  existence  of 
priestly  power,  should  have  had  no  Presbyterial  Court  till  1581. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  was 
erected,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ministers  within  a 
circuit  of  four  or  five  Scots  miles.  John  Knox  had  been  dead 
some  ten  years  before  this.  We  are  not,  however,  to  regard 
the  erection  of  presbyteries  as  a  change  in  the  organisation  of 
the  church,  but  as  a  natural  development  of  its  constitution. 
The  materials  out  of  which  the  presbytery  was  built  existed 
from  the  beginning,  but  were  not  prepared  and  put  in  position 
till  the  date  we  have  named.  "  Founded  on  and  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,"  the  church  was  and  continued  to  be  Presby- 
terian, even  before  the  intermediate  judicature  of  the  Presbytery 
was  set  up  between  the  session,  or  parochial  court,  and  the 
assembly,  or  the  grand  council  of  the  church.  Whatever  de- 
pression or  degradation  the  Presbytery  had  undergone  in  the 
interval  between  its  institution  and  the  period  we  are  now  to 
examine,  certain  it  is  that  after  the  year  of  grace,  1638,  the 
Presbytery  acted  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  powers,  and 
with  as  enlarged  freedom  of  opinion  as  formerly  in  censuring 

*   "  Those  who  left  Romanism  in  1560,  leaped  at  once  from  Borne  to  Pres- 
bytery."— Duke  of  Argyll's  Essay,  p.  247. 
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vice,  confuting  error  and  confirming  sound  doctrine.  Let  us 
now  trace  the  movements  of  the  Presbytery  some  ten  years  or 
thereby  before  the  introduction  of  prelacy  under  Charles  II. 

The  title  of  the  Record,  from  which  our  extracts  are  made, 
is  "The  Acts  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane." 
Business  being  preceded  by  prayer  for  divine  direction,  we  have 
the  invariable  formula,  Post  invocationem  Dei  Nominis.  Then 
follows  the  Sederunt;  after  which  public  exposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  by  two  brethren  previously  appointed.  As 
the  meetings  were  held  once  in  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
fortnightly,  it  might  have  been  supposed  the  attendance  of 
members  would  be  irregular.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
ministers  generally  giving  conscientious  and  punctual  attend- 
ance. Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  option  to  be  present  or  absent 
from  the  Presbytery,  as  appears  from  the  following  : — "  January 
18.  1653,  Ordains  that  those  who  should  neglect  the  meetings 
without  ane  weighty  excuse,  should  be  proceeded  against  ac- 
cording to  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  therefore  all 
the  brethren  were  exhorted  to  attend  well."  Unless  excuses  for 
absence  were  deemed  valid,  brethren  absenting  themselves  were 
liable  to  censure  :  "  February  28.  1654,  Mr  T.  Henderson  and 
J,  Kirk  gave  their  excuses.  The  Presbytery  sharply  rebuked 
them,  and  declared  that  if  hereafter  they  be  found  as  long 
absent,  without  more  weighty  grounds,  that  a  more  severe 
censure  shall  be  inflicted  upon  them."  The  term  keep  is  uni- 
formly employed  for  attend,  thus  :  "  Andro  Rynd  is  exhorted 
to  keep  better  for  the  future  if  health  permit,"  an  exhortation 
which  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  casual  reader.  The 
excuses  usually  turn  upon  the  state  of  health,  as  "  A.  R.  ex- 
cused for  his  usual  seiknes."  One  brother  gives  "  his  reasons 
for  four  days'  absence,  the  foulness  of  the  weather,  and  being 
far  distant  from  the  seat  of  Presbytery ; "  nevertheless  he  is 
"  desired  to  keep  better  for  the  future."  Another  is  excused 
on  account  of  infirmity,  not  able  to  ride  or  go,  often  sick,  aged, 
hard-eared  ;  yet  the  Presbytery  lays  it  on  him  to  "  keep  better." 
The  hour  of  meeting  being  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  brethren  residing  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  must  needs  have  set  out  pretty 
early  in  the  morning,  or  else  travelled  to  the  presbytery  on  the 
previous  day.  Punctuality  at  the  hour  of  meeting,  as  well  as 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  day  of  meeting,  was  imperative 
on  all  the  brethren.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  full  quorum  at  the 
hour  appointed  could  not  always  be  made,  whereupon  "The 
Presbytery  taking  totheir  consideration  the  slackness  and  re- 
missness of  brethren  in  keeping  of  the  appointed  hour  and  diet, 
do  therefore  ratify  and  approve  the  former  Act  thereanent,  and 
declare  such  brethren  as  are  absent  at  the  diet  of  ten  o'clock 
to  be  censurable,  specially  the  two  speakers."     More  serious 
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obstacles  than  "  foul  weather  "  occasionally  obstructed  the  visit 
of  brethren.  General  Monk,  armed  with  the  Protector's  march- 
ing orders,  set  out  for  the  north  to  reduce  the  guerilla  resistants 
that  were  in  the  Highlands.  The  Presbytery  in  May  1654  was 
thinly  attended  :  "  There  were  not  more  brethren  present  be- 
cause of  the  marching  of  the  English  army  through  the  town, 
as  is  conceived,  and  therefore  the  brethren  did  adjourn  the 
meeting  till  this  day  twenty  days."  At  next  meeting  the 
absents  compeared  and  declared  that  "  they  thought  it  not  safe 
to  travel,  which  was  accepted." 

Chapter  XII.  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  treats  of  "  The 
"Weekly  Exercise."  In  every  town,  ministers  and  other  learned 
persons  were  enjoined  to  interpret  some  part  of  Scripture. 
"  One  was  first  to  give  his  opinion  succinctly  and  soberly,  with- 
out wandering  from  his  text,  or  introduciug  exhortations,  ad- 
monitions,  or  reproofs  ;  another  was  then  to  add  what  the  first 
seemed  to  have  omitted,  or  to  confirm  what  he  had  said  by  apt 
illustrations,  or  gently  to  correct  any  of  his  mistakes.  In  cer- 
tain cases  a  third  might  supply  what  seemed  to  have  been 
imperfectly  treated  by  the  others."*  This  was  the  beginning 
of  those  exercises  at  the  Presbytery  meetings  which  were  kept 
up,  not  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  through  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the  eighteenth.  One  minister 
exercised,  and  another  added  ;  hence  the  title  of  a  special  dis- 
course required  from  a  student  of  theology,  the  exercise  vnth 
additions.  Very  often  we  find  the  terms  maker,  and  adder, 
or  exerciser,  applied  to  the  brethren  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  "  prophesying  "  as  it  was  called,  as  for  example,  "  This 
day  there  was  no  exercise  in  respect  of  the  exerciser  his  absence, 
the  day  being  short  (26th  October),  and  the  weather  very  in- 
temperate hindered  the  brethren  to  be  timely  present.  This 
day  no  exercise  in  respect  of  the  adder  his  absence,  and  the 
day  foul  and  short  (21st  December  1658)."  A  student  on  trial 
for  license  or  an  expectant  (probationer),  before  ordination  might 
take  one  of  the  services  thus  : — "  16th  August  1659,  Mr  John 
Edmonstone,  minister,  exercised,  and  Mr  John  Edmonstone, 
expectant,  added,  as  the  first  of  his  trials  to  T.,  both  approven  " ; 
at  the  next  meeting  we  find  the  same  expectant  exercising. 
It  was  customary  to  remove  the  two  brethren  for  a  httle,  while 
the  others  freely  criticised  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  officiating 
brethren,  after  which  they  were  called  in,  and  in  cases  of 
omission  or  error  they  were  admonished  thus  : — "  This  day  Mr 
T.  H.  exercised  and  G.  B.  added,  both  approved,  but  that  the 
exerciser  was  brotherly  desired  to  be  more  studious  in  matter 
and  method  for  the  future."     The  subjects  on  which  the  exer- 

*   Principal  Lee's  Lectures.     Vol.  L,  p.  21  ;1 
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ciser  and  adder  spoke  were  prescribed  at  the  previous  meeting  ; 
for  many  years  the  Presbytery,  whose  records  are  before  us, 
went  regularly  through  the  gospel  according  to  Luke,  taking 
one  or  more  verses  for  each  exercise.  After  the  prelatic  invasion 
in  1661,  the  Presbytery  continued  to  meet  as  before,  and  pur- 
sued its  exposition  of  the  gospel,  though  the  stereotyped 
phrase,  "  No  exercise,  exerciser  absent,"  arrests  the  eye  more 
frequently  than  usual.  A  curious  entry  occurs  under  "  29th 
July  1663,  No  exercise  in  respect  of  paucity  of  the  number, 
there  being  but  two  brethren  to  judge  the  labours  of  the  other 
two  who  were  to  speak."  Another,  dated  "the  last  7-bris 
1663,  Mr  G.  B.  is  to  exercise,  and  it  being  Mr  J.  F.  his  vice  to 
add,  is  to  be  acquainted  by  letter,  and  failing  him  Mr  A.  R  to 
be  also  acquainted  by  letter,  and  failing  of  them  both,  Mr  G.  S. 
is  to  add  first  verse  12  Luc.  at  D.  28th  8-bris."  Such  excuses 
occur  as  follow  :  "  No  exercise,  in  respect  the  most  part  of  the 
brethren  present  met  with  such  divertisements  as  they  could 
not  win  up  in  time,  as  also  the  shortness  of  the  day  (November 
1664).  No  exercise  in  regard  the  inconveniency  of  the  market 
day  and  noise  of  the  people." 

These  must  suffice  for  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
public  exercise  was  conducted.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  publicly  expounding  Scripture,  with  the  checks  of 
brotherly  criticism  or  censure  before  the  eyes  of  the  official, 
was  a  useful  and  wholesome  way  of  occupying  a  part  of  the 
time  of  the  meetings  of  Presbytery.  A  relic  of  the  practice 
still  survives  in  the  sermon  which  is  preached  at  the  opening 
of  Synods  and  of  the  Assembly.  We  have  frequently  heard 
old  people  employ  the  term  "  exerceese  "  to  denote  the  evening 
service  of  a  communion  season,  a  traditional  name  doubtless 
derived  from  the  long  continued  practice  of  "  prophesying"  or 
expounding  in  public. 

Regarding  the  forms  of  procedure  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Presbytery,  we  do  not  find  much  room  for  remark.  The 
Reformers  in  drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  things 
sacred  and  civil,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  concerned, 
failed  somewhat  in  making  it  "  a  hard  and  fast  line."  In  other 
words,  they  included  in  their  catalogue  of  offences  which  were 
cognisable  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  many  charges  which 
ought  at  once  to  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  tem- 
poral judge.  This  want  of  due  discrimination  attaching  to  the 
first  legislators  in  the  church,  continued  to  adhere  to  its  exe- 
cutive a  hundred  years  afterwards.  It  is  by  taking  this  cir- 
cumstance into  account  that  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  introduction 
of  causes  before  the  Presbytery,  in  their  nature  so  heterogeneous 
to  the  functions  of  a  spiritual  court,  and  which  demanded  de- 
termination before  the  civil  tribunal.     Dr  M'Crie  remarks  on 
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the  piety  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  that  it 
was  more  intense  and  more  widely  diffused  than  it  has  ever 
since  been  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  by  looking  into  the  records 
of  church  courts,  which  indeed  almost  supplied  the  place  of 
courts  of  police,  that  we  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  country.  Such  documents  only  serve  to 
shew,  that  in  these  days  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  ad- 
ministered with  a  fidelity,  which  is  now  too  little  known, 
though  not  a  whit  less  needed."*  We  grant  the  justice  of  this 
plea.  At  the  same  time  there  are  disclosures  in  these  records 
which  imply  that  the  severity  of  the  discipline  administered  on 
certain  natures  hardly  succeeded  in  deterring  them  from  sin. 
Such  words  as  "  tre-lapse  "  and  "  quadra-lapse,"  and  even  "  five- 
fold," are  applied  to  subjects  of  discipline,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  power  of  rebuke,  even  though  oft  repeated,  had  not 
proved  effectual  in  recovering  them  to  holy  obedience.  The 
penitent  having  either  confessed  the  sin  alleged,  or  competent 
witnesses  having  established  his  guilt,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  records,  he  "  was  humbled  in  sack-cloth,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  kirk  session  of  the  parish  to  make  satisfaction." 
A  scandalous  marriage  case  comes  up  from  Edinburgh  in  a 
"  testimonial  "  addressed  "  To  the  right  reverend  the  modera- 
tor and  reverend  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,"  the  parties  im- 
peached "  taking  their  marriage  at  the  hands  of  Mr  Alexander 
Cornewall,  a  man  excommunicate  and  deposite  of  his  ministry, 
are  first  rebuked  before  the  old  kirk  of  Edinburgh,  and  are 
remitted  to  the  Presbytery  to  testify  their  repentance  there." 
Such  offences  as  the  following  are  tried  by  the  Presbytery  : — 
"  Fying  (hiring)  shearers  on  the  Lord's  day — scandalous  speeches, 
calling  the  minister  ane  liar  and  ane  loon — placing  his  seat  in  ane 
stead  not  designed  for  him — planting  ane  room  formerly  designed 
for  the  Right  Noble  Lord  the  Earl  of  Murray — seeking  and  obtain- 
ing baptism  for  a  child  in  the  time  of  the  stir  on  the  hills,  from 
ane  Andrew  Keir,  none  minister  to  their  knowledge,  but  a  sojourner 
there — keeping  his  bairn  unbaptized  for  six  years,  in  such  contempt 
of  God  and  his  ordinances — carrying  unlawfully  water  from  St  Fillan's 
well  to  Stirling  and  other  places — a  beadle  abusing  his  minister  in 
words  and  bitter  unrespective  expressions — going  out  gnysing  on  the 
Lord's  day  at  night  of  25th  October — uncivil  and  barbarous  carriage 
in  public  before  the  congregation — pregnant  presumptions  of  witch- 
craft (1664) — drinking  too  long  in  the  ale-house  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
alleging  to  have  been  married  far  south  and  therefore  contravening 
the  comely  order  of  the  church — for  calling  Elspith  Hardie  ane 
witch — for  turning  the  riddle,  and  saying  some  words  of  God  to  the 
turning  thereof  (the  Presbytery  found  the  defender  to  be  *  ane  silly 
witted  ignorant  creatm-e'  ) — most  heinously  breaking  the  Lord's  day.'' 

*  Sketches.     Vol.  II.,  p.  61. 
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We  have  not  condescended  upon  graver  offences  as  being  ob- 
viously within  the  scope  of  the  court,  and  of  too  frequent  repe- 
tition and  enormity  to  bear  re- handling.  But  while  the 
Presbytery  exercised  its  judicial  functions  over  the  members 
of  the  church  within  its  bounds,  the  brethren  composing 
it  maintained  a  careful  inspection  over  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  one  another.  At  the  meeting  previous  to  the  sittings 
of  the  provincial  Synod  in  April  and  October,  there  were  the 
private  censures  as  they  were  called,  "  On  which  day,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Presbytery,  the  brethren  were  removed 
particularly,  and  the  rest  were  enquired  anent  every  particular 
brother,  his  carriage,  life,  and  doctrine.  G.  S.  removed  and 
approven  of  all,  &c."  There  were  also  visitations  of  kirks  by 
the  Presbytery,  at  which  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  regarding 
minister,  elders,  and  all  parishioners.  A  highland  parish  visited 
in  July  5.  1653,  was  subjected  to  the  following  queries,  each 
elder,  being  sworn  "  to  declare  the  truth  of  such  things  as 
should  be  posed  him  anent  his  minister :" — 

"  Robert  Buchanan  being  called,  compeared,  and  being  posed  with 
those  questions  propounded  in  like  case  concerning  his  minister.  1. 
Whether  he  did  preach  sound  doctrine  in  those  erroneous  times  ?  did 
answer,  that  he  did  preach  sound  doctrine  to  his  knowledge.  2. 
Whether  he  did  catechise  weekly  ?  Ans.  That  for  years  past  he  did. 
8.  Whether  he  did  press  family  exercise  to  be  observed  within  the 
parish  ?  Ans.  That  he  did.  4.  Whether  he  was  exact  in  discipline, 
yea  or  not  ?  Ans.  That  he  was.  5.  Whether  he  did  visit  the  sick  ? 
Ans.  That  he  did  visit  sick  persons  upon  their  desire.  6.  Whether 
he  did  ordain  any  to  be  elders  who  were  lying  under  any  scandal  ? 
Ans.  That  for  anything  he  knew  he  did  not  admit  any  scandalous 
person  to  the  holy  office  of  eldership.  7.  Whether  he  did  preach 
twice  upon  the  Lord's  day,  yea  or  not  ?  Ans.  That  he  did  preach  but 
once  upon  the  Lord's  day  in  respect  of  the  great  distance  of  the  people 
from  the  church,  but  that  once  in  the  fortnight  he  did  preach  upon 
the  week  day  in  the  middle  of  the  parish.  8.  Whether  he  had  his 
own  family  well  ordered  in  being  examples  of  piety  and  family  exercise 
to  others  ?  Ans.  Affirmatively.  9.  Anent  his  particular  conversa- 
tion, whether  he  was  given  to  excessive  drinking,  swearing,  or  the 
like  erroneous  faults  ?  Ans.  That  he  knew  nothing  in  his  conversa- 
tion like  to  that,  but  for  anything  he  did  see  he  walked  circumspectly 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 

Other  thirteen  elders  on  being  questioned  in  the  same  way,  all 
declared  lit  sujyi^a.  After  all  their  depositions  were  maturely 
considered,  the  Presbytery  summoned  in  the  minister  and 
questioned  him  anent  his  preaching  but  once  on  Sabbath,  and 
catechising  so  seldom,  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  was  willing 
and  ready  to  do  both  oftener,  but  the  people  being  at  so  great 
distance  from  the  church  could  hardly  be  brought  to  attend 
these  duties  not  performed  by  him.     "  The  Presbytery  there- 
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upon  did  ordain  Mr  George  in  all  tyrae  coming,  both  summer 
and  winter,  to  preach  twice  on  the  Lord's  day  and  to  catechise 
frequently,  and  to  take  notice  of  all  those  which  can  conve- 
niently attend  the  afternoon  services  and  yet  does  it  not,  and 
to  censure  them  accordingly  as  Sabbath-breakers."  In  other 
cases  of  visitation  where  no  fault  is  found,  "  The  Presbytery 
thank  God  for  the  good  report  they  have  heard  of  their  brother, 
and  did  exhort  him  to  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord."  The 
elders  were  again  called  in  and  examined  nominatirn  in  refer- 
ence to  their  fellow  elders,  as  to  their  life  and  convei-sation. 
Then  the  minister  was  questioned  whether  his  elders  "  keeped 
the  session  well  and  were  assisting  to  him  in  discipline,  whether 
he  knew  anything  scandalous  in  them,  as  to  conversation  or 
duty.  To  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  against  any 
of  them  in  particular,  but  one  thing  in  general  they  were 
guilty  of,  in  extenuating  the  scandals  of  scandalous  persons, 
especially  anent  those  who  did  give  satisfaction  for  going  to  a 
well  in  a  superstitious  way."  Upon  which  the  elders  were 
again  brought  in  "  and  sharply  rebuked  for  their  fault,  and 
exhorted  to  know  their  duty  ;  and  the  Presbytery  for  the  better 
remedying  of  the  general  fault,  ordains  the  minister  and  elders 
judicially  to  enact  that  any  who  extenuates  the  fault  of  those 
judicially  convicted,  that  they  shall  have  no  vote  in  that  par- 
ticular they  plead  for."  Next  comes  the  case  of  the  school- 
master, regarding  whom  minister  and  elders  are  minutely 
questioned.  "  The  Presbytery  ordains  the  pulpit  to  be  removed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  church."  "  The  minister  gives  in  a  bill 
of  complaint  against  the  beddell "  for  restitution  of  arrears  on 
manse  and  glebe  ;  and  "  the  schoolmaster  presents  a  bill  shew- 
ing that  he  is  greatly  discouraged  in  duty  through  want  of  a 
competent  maintenance."  It  is  reported  that  the  minister  and 
elders  "  are  upon  ane  way  to  get  ane  settled  maintenance  of 
80  lb.  Scots  for  a  schoolmaster,  which  the  Presbytery  did  ap- 
prove of."  "  The  ruinousness  of  the  church  being  considered, 
a  stent  is  appointed  to  be  made  according  to  valued  rent." 
The  minister  complains  that  he  could  not  get  his  stipend  nor 
maintenance  to  live  upon,  that  he  had  no  pasturage  for  his 
kuy  (cows)  and  horse,  that  he  could  not  have  payment  for  the 
manse  built  by  him  at  his  great  charges  and  expenses,  all  of 
which  were  considered  by  the  Presbytery.  Some  cases  of  dis- 
cipline follow.  Two  brethren  report  that  "  they  have  visite 
(examined)  ye  session  book,  and  declare  that  Mr  George  is 
exact  in  discipline,  only  he  is  not  formal  in  some  things,  which 
the  Presbytery  did  exhort  him  to  amend."  Such  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  conducting  a  visitation.  At  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  Presbytery,  it  was  "  ordained  and  enacted 
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that  the  visitation  of  the  particular  churches  be  gone  about 
according  to  the  catalogue." 

It  was  customary,  at  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly, 
each  brother  receiving  five  merks  Scots,  to  be  paid  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbytery.  By  act  of  Assembly,  each  Pres- 
bytery was  bound  to  maintain  a  bursar  at  the  divinity  hall,  or 
"  Theologie  Colledge."  In  the  "  plantation,"  or  settlement,  of 
vacant  churches,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  session, 
with  consent  of  the  parish.  We  find  a  lengthened  narrative 
relative  to  a  call  given  by  a  vacant  congregation  to  a  young 
minister,  concurred  in  by  the  parishioners,  but  objected  to  by 
the  factor  for  the  principal  heritor,  who  was  at  the  time  on  the 
continent.  The  Presbytery,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  in  the 
call,  two  ministers  dissenting  and  protesting,  the  Synod  taking 
up  the  case,  and  confirming  the  deliverance  of  the  Presbytery. 
By  and  bye,  after  considerable  dealing  with  the  congregation, 
the  elders  agreed  to  resile  from  their  call,  "  not  upon  any  ac- 
count of  the  young  man,  but  that  it  was  against  their  Master's 
will."  The  "  Master"  having  found  out  another  young  man, 
"  well  reported  of  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  asked  the 
session  to  be  earnest  with  the  Presbytery  for  a  hearing  of  him, 
in  relation  to  ane  call."  The  "  expectant,"  to  whom  the  first 
call  had  been  given,  now  passed  simply  from  it ;  and  on  appli- 
cation being  made  for  hearing  of  the  Master's  young  man,  the 
new  expectant  "  desired  the  Presbytery  to  spare  him  to  preach 
there,  but  in  any  other  church  near  by,  where  the  parishioners 
may  hear  him."  To  this  request  the  Presbytery  answer,  "  that 
such  was  not  their  practice."  In  due  time  (25th  Sept.  1660), 
the  minister  was  called  and  ordained,  "  in  all  formal  way  of 
ordination,  with  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
receiving  the  Bible  and  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  the  Pres- 
bytery, elders,  and  heritors,  who  unanimously  received  him  as 
their  minister."  Singular  enough,  the  minister  so  ordained 
was  almost  the  only  member  of  Presbytery  that  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  prelatic  government  a  couple  of  years  afterwards. 
The  ordination,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  admission,  of 
another  minister  to  another  parish  in  1 653  was  interrupted,  as 
appears  from  the  record,  "  certain  information  being  given  to 
the  Presbytery  that  the  Inglish  forces  did  threaten  to  raise  the 
Presbytery  in  a  violent  way  if  they  should  sit  and  act  judicially, 
either  in  reference  to  Mr  Thomas  Lindsay  his  plantation,  or 
any  other  thing."  Accordingly,  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  meet 
in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  and  conducted  tlie 
admission  in  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  parish  to  which  Mr 
Lindsay  was  admitted. 

Frequent  references  to  collections  for  various  charitable  ob- 
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jects  are  to  be  found  in  the  records.  A  Highland  minister 
applies  for  recovery  of  "  the  hundreth  markes,  with  the  expenses 
and  annual  rents  thereof,  for  outreaching  the  regiment  of  horse 
to  Colonel  Strachan,"  "  The  minister  and  the  towne  of  Glasgow 
desires  the  contribution  to  be  sent  to  them :"  one  church  con- 
tributes 8  lib.,  another  16  lib.,  a  third  1 0  markes,  &c.  A  similar 
collection  is  taken  for  Edinburgh,  Kinghorn,  and  other  places. 
The  saddest  memorials  of  these  charities  come  up  from  mdows 
of  deceased  ministers,  who  give  in  "  pitiful  supplications,  bear- 
ing that  they  are  now  in  a  desolate  condition."     One  says, — 

"  She  has  many  children,  six  boys,  whereof  some  are  at  college, 
others  at  the  grammar  schools  at  Edinburgh,  others  prentses,  some 
young  at  home  ;  and  that  it  is  but  of  late  since  ever  her  husband  en- 
joyed a  paid  stipend,  and  that  before  he  conld  get  it  peaceably  payable, 
he  served  many  years  without  any  stipend  almost  at  all,  the  first  two 
years  having  none  :  so  that  to  win  the  same  by  law,  against  a  strong 
party  and  others  that  were  cruel  and  barbarous  Hielanders,  and  to 
entertain  and  educate  his  and  their  family,  his  whole  patrimony  was 
spent  to  the  quantity  of  what  house  and  land  his  father  gave  him  ;  and 
her  meanes  at  their  marriage  of  neirly  nyne  thousand  merks  qlk  was 
weel  known  to  sundry  of  the  Presbytery.  And  that  now  always  deso- 
late, the  Presbytery  would  make  her  the  best  assistance  they  could  in 
councell,  direction,  and  recommendation,  or  any  ways  they  thought 
would  prove  stedable,  for  hir  and  hir  children's  good.  The  Presby- 
tery being  much  weightit  with  the  relict  her  humble  supplication,  tak 
the  samyne  (after  some  cherishing  and  comfortable  speeches  to  the 
woman)  to  consideration  next  day." 

The  same  relict,  called  "Elizabeth  Kerketlie,"  craves  per- 
mission to  "  labour  the  glebe  (in  respect  it  is  both  the  tide  and 
tyme  thereof,  8th  Alar.  1659)  for  this  crop  allenarlie."  The 
request  was  not  only  granted,  but  a  recommendation  was  given  to 
the  heritors  to  assist  her  in  labouring  the  glebe. — "  George 
Haliburton,  minister  of  Perth,  asks  help  for  the  orphans  of 
Grisel  Forbes." — "  A  letter  is  presented  from  the  General  As- 
sembly, together  with  some  printed  papers  and  declarations,  in 
favour  of  the  distressed  Christians  in  Bohemia." — "  Jane  Se- 
tonne,  relict  of  Mr  T.  Henderson,  supplicates,  seeing  she  and 
her  children  are  in  straits,  and  unsettled  for  anyplace,  she  may 
be  licentiate  to  labour  the  glebe  for  the  crop  166-5." — An  ap- 
plication for  charity  for  distressed  persons  in  Port  Patrick  is 
declined  "  in  respect  of  extraordinary  objects  of  charity 
within  their  awne  paroches." — "An  indweller"  in  a  High- 
land parish  "  supplicates  in  regard  his  whole  house  was  lately 
burnt  up  with  fire,  and  much,  both  substance  and  cattle, 
burnt  and  consumed  therein  alive,  by  a  fire  that  arose  in  the 
house  in  the  night  time,  when  he  was  abroad  himself,  neither 
knew  they  how  it  kindled  first  up." — "  Next  diet  of  Presby- 
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terial  meeting,  the  brethren  are  desyred  to  have  their  public 
collections  in  readiness  for  Mr  Paul  Shalite,  ane  Hebrew  doc- 
tor." With  this  strange  son  of  "  the  tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast,"  we  take  leave  of  the  notices  of  public 
contributions  for  benevolent  purposes. 

We  might  have  multiplied  indefinitely  our  illustrations  of 
Presbytery  procedure  two  hundred  years  ago.     A  very  tempt- 
ing subject  lies  ready  to  our  baud,  in  a  famous  trial  by  libel  of 
a  minister  for  alleged  drunkenness,  which  broke  down  for  want 
of  proof.     Interesting  accounts  are  furnished  as  to  the  times  of 
administering  communion  in  parish  churches — "  giving  a  call 
to  one  to  be  schoolmaster,  assigning  him  trialls" — as  to  the 
furniture  and  "  thieking"  of  kirks,  and  their  "  emoluments," 
consisting  of  "  a  great  Bible,  a  communion  table  and  table- 
cloths, a  basin,  a  velvet  mortcloth,"  &c. — as  to  the  appointment 
of  properly  qualified  ministers  for  Highland  parishes,  "  who 
can  speak  Irishe,  or  are  dextrous  in  the  Hieland  tongue,"  &c. 
But  our  limits  forbid  that  we  travel  farther  in  our  researches. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  a  clear  statement  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Presbyterial  procedure  was  conducted  in 
the  pei'iod  preceding  the  prelatical  aggression  of  1662.     "  The 
platform  of  government,"  as  Principal  Baillie,  in  his  Journal  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Parliament  of  1 641,  phrases  it,  was 
one  "wherein  possibly  England  and  we  might  agree."*     Had 
that  agreement  been  thorough  and  perfect,  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  invasion  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  with  its  long  train  of  persecutions  under  Charles  II., 
might  have  been  averted.     The  attempt  at  "  union  between 
the  Church  Establishments  of  Scotland   and   England   upon 
Scriptural  and  Reformation  principles"  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent times,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  by  a  bishop  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  community,  namely,  Dr  Wordsworth  of  Perth.     In 
1861,  he  issued  a  Discourse  on  the  Reformation,  in  which  his 
plea  for  union  is  strongly  put  forth.     His  charges  to  the  clergy 
under  his  inspection,  have  ever  since  reiterated  the  same  voice 
of  paternal  entreaty,  to  return  to  the  Episcopal  fold,  inasmuch 
as  "  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  communities  " 
are,  in  his  judgment  of  charity,  wandering  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.     More  recently,  however,  this  champion  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy  has  changed  his  voice,  and  now  stands  in  doubt  of 
achieving  his  purpose  by  tender  and  soft  entreaty.     He  now 
finds  that  Scottish  Presbytery   "  is  slowly  but   surely  under- 
mining all  that  is  most  valuable  of  the  British  constitution." 
Accordingly,  at  "  The  First  Annual  Conference  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  United  Diocese  of  St  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and 

*     "  Letters  and  Journals,  1786,"  Let.  xxx.,  p.  304. 
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Dunblane,"  which  was  held  at  Perth  on  24th  Sept.  1868,  the 
Bishop  broke  new  ground  in  an  opening  address  on  "  The  Past 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Diocese."  We  cannot 
follow  him  farther  at  present  than  to  notice,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  his  fulmination  against  our  Presbyterian  ordination  vows, 
or,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  his  determination  to 
have  church  property  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Presbjrterians 
and  restored  to  the  Episcopal  community.  The  sentence  in 
which  this  bold  claim  of  right  is  advanced,  runs  thus  : — "  Too 
long  have  we  brooked  in  silence  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the 
parochial  system  in  hands  which,  being  self-bound,  are  not 
competent  to  arrest  the  evil ;  too  long  have  we  looked  on  with- 
out remonstrance  while  the  use  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  has 
been  engrossed  by  a  section  of  the  community  whose  title  to 
its  possession  was  never  constitutionally  valid,  and  may  now  be 
questioned  on  other  grounds,"  As  we  read  this  in  the  public 
prints  of  the  day,  we  thought  of  a  remarkable  sermon  preached 
by  John  Knox,  19th  August  1 565,  to  which  he  added  this  post- 
script and  prayer, — "  Almighty  God  and  merciful  Father,  &c.. 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  this  terrible 
roaring  of  guns  and  the  noise  of  armour  do  so  pierce  my  heart, 
that  my  soul  thirsteth  to  depart"  In  the  margin,  he  says, 
"  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  shooting  against  the  exiled  for 
Christ  Jesus  sake."  It  is  not  many  days  since  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  bishop  said  to  a  Presbyterian  minister,  as  both  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  a  fine  old  cathedral,  "That  should  be  ours  1" 
"  Nay,  madam,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  if  the  right  of  possession  be 
inquired  into,  it  should  be  the  Roman  Catholics  and  not  the 
Episcopalians  ;  for  never  during  the  period  of  so-called  Episco- 
pal ascendency  was  there  a  liturgy  read  there,  nor  was  there 
the  sign  of  the  cross  or  the  presence  of  sponsors  at  baptism,  nor 
was  surplice  worn,  nor  confinnation  held,  nor  altar  named,  nor 
eucharist  administered  to  the  communicant  on  his  knees  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  that  cathedral, 
with  the  title  of  dean,  maintained  his  position,  and  fulfilled  all 
the  functions  he  discharged  formerly,  holding  his  session,  and 
attending  his  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  voting  with  his  bre- 
thren for  or  against  the  bishop  as  the  case  might  be.  So  that, 
except  in  name  and  by  king's  command,  there  was  no  Episco- 
pal Church  at  all  in  possession  of  that  pila"  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  the  conversation  here  took  end.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  prelates  that  ruled  the  church 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  impugns  the  title  of  the  present 
holders  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Scotland  as  "  not  constitu- 
tionally valid,  besides  being  questionable  on  other  grounds." 
It  will,  of  course,  be  incumbent  on  the  bishop  to  prove  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  previous  title  ;  and  among  the 
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materials  of  his  probation,  he  cannot  omit  to  bring  to  the  front 
his  famous  assertion,  that  "  a  threefold  ministry  of  the  church 
is  as  plainly  revealed  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
more  plainly  than  is  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
or  the  practice  of  infant  baptism."  He  is  prepared  to  shew, 
that  "  he  has  a  better  worship  than  the  Presbyterian  ;  a  better 
ministry  than  theirs,  on  account  of  its  priority,  its  universality, 
and  more  congenial  to  the  graduated  order  of  society  in  a 
monarchical  state ;  a  better  doctrine,  more  truly  evangelical," 
&c.  We  are  prepared  to  shew,  from  the  abundant  materials  at 
our  command,  that,  so  far  as  either  his  "  threefold  ministry,  or 
his  better  worship,  or  better  doctrine"  is  concerned,  he  cannot 
substantiate  one  or  other  of  his  positions,  with  reference  to  the 
era  of  "  Black  Prelacy,"  on  which  he  rests  his  claim  to  succes- 
sion. The  evidence  of  facts  to  be  submitted  on  these  cardinal 
points  of  the  Bishop's  system,  we  reserve  for  a  future  occasion. 


Art.  til — The  Civil  Magistrate. 

WHO  is  the  Civil  Magistrate?  Has  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage an  actual  concrete  existence,  or  is  he  a  mere 
abstraction  ?  Is  he  a  reality  or  a  myth  1  an  individual  or  a 
body  corporate  ?  Is  he  endowed  with  a  conscience,  and  in- 
vested with  responsibility?  and  to  whom  is  he  responsible? 
What  are  his  prerogatives?  and  where  does  his  jurisdiction 
begin  and  end  ?  If  the  civil  province  is  his  distinctive  sphere, 
has  he  any  relation  to  spiritual  things,  to  religion  and  the 
church  ?  What  is  he  entitled  or  bound  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  church  of  Christ  or  any  of  its  branches  ?  And  in  a  consti- 
tutional government,  where  the  whole  community  not  only  con- 
trols but  determines  and  prescribes  the  action  of  the  rulers, 
and  where  that  community  is  much  divided  on  religious  sub- 
jects, how  is  the  civil  magistrate  to  deal  with  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  church,  and  with  what  he  himself  believes  to  be  the 
truth  ?  Is  he  to  set  up  one  sect  as  the  national  church,  and 
endow  it  out  of  funds  drawn  from  all  classes  and  deuomina- 
tions  ?  And  how  is  he  to  be  affected,  how  must  he  be  affected, 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  such  topics  with  which  the 
community  may  see  fit  to  favour  him  ? 

We  might  easily  extend  this  list  of  queries  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  some  of  the  bearings  of  this  important 
subject.  And  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  that 
the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  is  not  a  mere 
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speculative  but  a  vitally  pmctical  matter.  In  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  this  question  is  agitating  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  it  demands  very  serious  consideration. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  at  the  outset  what  we 
mean  by  "  the  Civil  Magistrate."  We  use  the  term  to  denote 
the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  the  power  which  frames  its 
laws,  authoritatively  regulates  its  affairs,  and  wields  its  resources. 
In  a  simple  undiluted  despotism  this  would,  of  course,  be  the 
single  autocrat  by  whose  sovereign  will  every  act  of  legislation 
and  government  is  determined.  In  such  a  case,  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  an  individual  unit,  with  a  personal  will  and  conscience, 
and  unfettered  by  responsibility  to  man.  Here  the  problem 
of  the  civil  magistrate's  province  with  respect  to  religion  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  simplest  form.  Supposing  a  pure  despotism 
to  consist  with  Christianity,  assuming  that  a  Christian  man 
could  exercise  such  a  rule,  and  that  a  Christian  community 
could  submit  to  it,  then  that  exalted  personage  is  emphatically 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  him  belongs  whatever  is  competent 
to,  or  incumbent  upon,  that  official  Being  not  without  law  to 
God,  i.e.,  being  bound  like  every  other  intelligent  creature  to 
perform  his  part  as  God  requires,  he  is  under  no  restraint  or 
restriction  as  regards  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  With  respect 
to  them  he  is  absolute  and  supreme,  his  will  is  law,  he  gives 
instructions  to  all,  but  receives  directions  from  none.  What 
then  is  he  to  do  with  reference  to  religion  and  the  church  ? 
Is  he  simply  to  do  nothing  ?  Or  if  something,  what  ?  and  how 
much  ? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  special  and  direct  duty 
of  the  civil  ruler  as  head  of  the  commonwealth,  is  to  protect 
life  and  property,  and  further  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  his  peculiar  function  to  promote  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests.  He  is  not  the  authorised  administrator 
of  the  scheme  of  salvation.  He  is  set  for  the  punishment  of 
social  evil-doers,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  those 
who  do  well  in  the  community  over  which  he  presides.  Of 
course  he  is  to  use  all  competent  means  for  securing  that  his 
subjects  shall  possess  the  qualities  and  act  the  part  of  good 
citizens.  And  if  there  are  influences  and  agencies  lying  out- 
side of  his  proper  province,  which  are  fitted  to  promote  this 
result,  he  is  to  avail  himself  of  them,  so  far  as  their  nature 
and  the  directions  with  respect  to  them  given  by  his  Master 
will  alloiv. 

For  example,  one  of  these  influences  is  parental  instruction. 
Undoubtedly  the  magistrate  should  look  upon  this  with  a 
benign  and  friendly  eye  in  making  laws  and  administering 
affairs,  and  give  all  facilities  for  its  exercise.  He  ought  to  pre- 
vent all  undue  interference  uith  the  rights  of  parents,  and 
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afford  all  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  moral  training 
of  the  young  throughout  his  dominions.  He  might,  for  instance, 
with  this  view  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  or  he  might  second  the  efforts  of  parents  by  dealing 
wisely  and  effectively  with  the  subject  of  public  education. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  himself  to  prescribe  the  course 
of  family  instruction  which  parents  are  to  adopt,  or  to  pay 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  their  children, 
though  in  doing  this,  they  may  be  materially  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  Manifestly  it  is  quite  out  of  his 
province  to  attempt  to  regulate  famil}'-  training  throughout  the 
community.  And  as  to  paying  parents  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  hus- 
bands for  cherishing  their  wives,  or  wives  for  caring  for  the 
comfort  of  their  husbands. 

Then  religion  may  be,  and  is,  another  influence  well  fitted  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  church  as  the 
appointed  institute  for  administering  religious  ordinances  may 
be,  and  is,  of  great  value  in  fostering  the  qualities  which  make 
men  good  citizens  and  useful  members  of  society.  And  the 
high  potentate  who,  in  the  position  supposed,  holds  the  place  of 
civil  magistrate,  is  bound  to  give  full  scope  to  this  beneficent 
force,  to  recognise  its  momentous  bearing  upon  the  character 
of  men  and  the  welfare  of  society,  and  by  every  proper  means 
to  strengthen  and  extend  its  influence.  It  is  as  much  his  duty 
as  that  of  any  other  man  to  embrace  and  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  and  having  embraced  it,  it  is  as  much  his  duty  as  it  is 
of  every  other  man  to  regulate  his  whole  conduct  in  every  rela- 
tion by  its  principles  and  precepts.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
authority  which  is  supreme  over  others  is  supreme  over  him,  and 
he  is  equally  bound  to  submit  to  it.  And  the  Christian  church 
being  instituted  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  it  is  his 
duty  not  only  to  attach  himself  to  it  in  person,  but  also  to  afford 
it  all  due  encouragement  and  all  proper  facilities  for  accomplish- 
ing its  work.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  set  himself 
up  as  lord  of  the  conscience,  and  prescribe  for  his  subjects  what 
they  are  to  believe  and  how  they  are  to  worship,  or  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  church,  which  is  committed  to  other 
hands.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  he  is  to  pay  the  ministers  of 
the  church  for  preaching  the  gospel  and  administering  its 
ordinances.  Whether  he  should  do  so  or  not  will  depend 
entirely  upon  other  circumstances.  It  will  depend,  first  of  all, 
upon  the  instructions,  if  any,  which  have  been  given  him  in  the 
word  of  God  with  respect  to  this  matter.  If  he  is  there  com- 
manded to  support  the  church  out  of  the  public  revenue  of 
the  country,  he  is  not  to  hesitate  or  refuse.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  by  express  prohibition  forbidden  to  do  this,  his 
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course  is  equally  clear.     Or  if  the  instructions  given   to   the 
church  manifestly  imply  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  to  aflford 
such  pecuniary  support  and  the  church  to  accept  it,  this  will 
also  be  sufficient.     Or  again,  if  the  laws  and  regulations  by 
which  the  church  is  to  be  guided  inculcate  that  its  support 
should  be  derived  exclusiveUi  from  another  source,  the  question 
will  be  settled  not  less  decisively.     Or  yet  again,  if  the  instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  are  such  as  to  leave  apparent  room  for  both 
of  the  modes  of  support  referred  to,  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude 
neither,  so  that  while  the  one  may  be  clearly  enough  com- 
manded, the  other  may  not  be  at  all  forbidden,  then,  it  will 
depend  upon  other  circumstances  than  any  express  precept 
how  far — or  whether  at  all — pecuniary  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  church  out  of  the  public  treasury.     If  the  Christian  com- 
munity were  able  and  willing  to  sustain  the  existing  ministry, 
and  provide  adequately  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by 
their  free-will  oflferings,  looking  upon  it  as  at  once  a  sacred 
duty  and  a  high  privilege,  and  furnishing  with  joyful  alacrity 
the  necessary  funds,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  extraneous 
contributions,  and  the  magistrate  would  not  be  called  upon, 
and  would  not  be  at  liberty,  to  interpose.     For  whatever  doubt 
may  be  thought  to  rest  upon  Ms  right  and  duty  in  the  matter, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  members  of 
the  church.     And  if  they  do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  count  it 
a  privilege  to  do  it.  they  should  clearly  be  left  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  privilege.     No  intelligent — indeed,  no  sane — 
supporter  of  the  "establishment  principle,"  will  assert  that,  in 
such  a  case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
thrust  private  Christians  aside,  and  take  their  place  with  the 
pubHc  purse  in  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  and  avowing  the 
obligation  to  bestow  a  state  endowment  as  an  act  of  national 
homage  to  Christ. 

But  if  the  members  of  the  church  do  not  do  what  is 
requisite,  and  thus  multitudes  would  be  left  destitute  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  nation,  what  then  ?  (We  do  not 
speak  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
for  this  obviously  lies  beyond  the  stated  sphere  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  any  particular  country,  but  of  the  religious  in- 
struction of  his  own  subjects,  for  whose  welfare  he  is  bound  to 
care.)  If,  after  repeated  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  conscience  of 
church  members,  thousands  of  people  are  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  great  rule  of  duty,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  young  are 
growing  up  to  vice  and  crime,  and  "  free-will  offerings  "  still 
fail  to  furnish  adequate  means  for  providing  instruction,  What, 
we  ask,  is  the  civil  magistrate  to  do  now  ?  He  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  most  effectual  means  of  transforming  this 
ignorant  and  vicious  class  into  good  citizens  is  Christian  in- 
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struction ;  but  the  church  does  not  furnish  it,  and  those  who 
manage  the  church's  affairs  plead  that  they  have  not  the  re- 
quisite funds.     Then,  is  he  who  has  the  funds  to  neglect  to  use 
them  ?     May  he  not  say,  "Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
people  living  in  misery  and  hardening  in  crime.     Something 
must  be  done  for  them,  and   there   is   nothing  which   will 
humanise  and  elevate  them  like  Christianity.     We  all  desire 
to  have  them  rescued  from  this  condition,  and  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  remedy.     You  tell  me  that  you  have  not  the 
means  of  imparting  to  them  religious  instruction.     Now,  I 
have  the  means,  and  I  will  gladly  employ  them,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  this  purpose.     We  must  not  allow  such  a 
state  of  things  to  continue,  such  a  crop  of  crime  to  ripen.     I 
must  provide  what  we  all  believe  to  be  the  best  antidote,  viz., 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  unless,   indeed, 
you  will  now  at  length  provide  it  yourselves  without  my  inter- 
position, or  shew  me  that  our  common  Master  prohibits  me,  in 
the  position  which  I  occupy,  from  taking  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  so  clamant  a  case."     Would  not  this  be  a  reasonable 
appeal  ?     And  would  it  be  a  fair,  logical,  and  sufficient  reply 
to  urge  that  "  Christ  has  enjoined  upon  his  people  to  provide 
for  maintaining  and  extending  his  church  by  free-will  offerings, 
and  this  being  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  excludes  State  aid 
for  these  purposes  ?"     Does  it,  in  very  deed  ?    Does  the  ordi- 
nance exclude  in  such  circumstances  the  magistrate's  aid  ?  or 
does  the  aid  conflict  with  the  ordinance  ?     And  in  the  frown- 
ing— but  surely  not  very  formidable — presence  of  such  an  infer- 
ence as  this, — an  inference  which  one  may  well  be  excused  for 
regarding  as  a  palpable  non-sequitur, — is  the  magistrate  to 
stand  paralysed,  looking  with  dismay  upon  the  degradation  of 
masses  of  his  subjects,  and  deterred  by  a  prohibition  of  such 
dubious  logical  soundness  from  applying  the  only  effectual 
remedy  ?     He    may,  indeed,   appeal  to   the   church — or   the 
churches — to  raise  the  funds,  and  thus  render  his  intervention 
unnecessary  ;  but  what  if  they  disregard  his  appeal,  or  re- 
spond to  it  inadequately  ?     Are  the  festering  masses  of  moral 
pollution  to  be  unheeded  ?     Are  the  vicious  and  depraved  to  be 
left  to  plague  the  community  while  they  live,  and  to  perish 
miserably  when  they  die,  without  an  effort  to  save  them? 
Supposing — which  is  quite  a  possible  thing — that  the  members 
of  the  church  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  or  sup- 
posing— which  is  equally  possible — that  they  are  univilling  to 
do  all  that  is  requisite,  is  the  civil  magistrate,  having  ample 
resources  at  his  disposal,  to  refuse  the  aid  which  others  fail  to 
afford,  even  while  avowing  their  belief  that  upon  them,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  the  obligation  to  render  this  service  is 
lying  ?     Would  it  not  be  reasonable  and  right  for  him  to  say, 
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"  If  you  will  provide  and  pay  for  instruction  for  these  people, 
good  and  well ;  1  will  gladly  leave  it  to  you ;  but  if  you  will 
not,  or  cannot,  then,  for  the  sake  of  society,  and  for  the  sake  of 
these  poor  creatures  themselves,  /  will  V 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  if  an  absolute  and  irresponsible, 
but  Christian,  ruler  (we  mean,  of  course,  irresponsible  consti- 
tutionally and  to  tnan)  were  to  speak  and  act  in  the  way  here 
supposed,  it  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  erection  of  a  civil 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
The  most  obnoxious  features  of  a  state  church  have  not  as  yet 
made  their  appearance.  There  is  here  no  setting  up  of  one 
sect  or  denomination  over  another.  Our  argument,  so  far  as  it 
has  yet  gone,  does  not  imply  that  the  magistrate  in  making 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  must  of 
necessity  select  his  instructors  exclusively  from  one  denomina- 
tion. He  may  himself  be  conscientiously  attached  to  one 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  yet  be  quite  satisfied  that 
other  branches  may  no  less  efficiently  help  forward  the  work 
which  he  desires  to  have  accomplished,  and  he  may  consist- 
ently and  properly  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  a  Christian 
ruler  might  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  would  not 
only  be  entitled,  but  bound,  to  offer  such  pecuniary  aid  as 
might  be  found  necessary  for  providing  religious  instruction 
for  the  poor  and  depraved,  and  this  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  or  interference  with  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  He  simply  finds  that  their  efforts 
are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  secure  the  end  in  view ;  and  till 
they  are  so,  the  end  is  so  important,  and  the  case  so  urgent, 
that  he  willingly  supplements  their  liberality,  being  well 
assured  that  in  doing  so  he  is  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  his  empire. 

But  is  he  at  liberty,  or  is  he  bound,  to  set  up  and  maintain 
a  State  Church,  a  civil  establishment  of  religion  throughout 
the  land  ?  Here  we  come  upon  questions  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  must  not 
be  ignored,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  in  the  case  supposed,  the  magistrate  is  constitu- 
tionally absolute  and  irresponsible,  yet  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  God,  and  to  rule  in 
righteousness  over  all  his  subjects,  the  question  of  his  right 
and  duty  to  establish  a  national  church  is  here  as  simple  and 
unencumbered  as  can  easily  be  imagined.  And  yet,  simple  as 
it  is,  we  are  constrained  to  pause  before  replying  decisively 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  The  utmost  that  we 
can  say,  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances.    If  the  community  were  all  of  one  mind  on  religious 
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questions,  and  all  belonging  to  one  denomination  of  professing 
Christians,  we  can  readily  believe  that  a  conscientious  ruler 
might  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  up  a  state  church,  and  that  he 
might  reasonably  cherish  the  conviction  that  far  more  good 
than  evil  would  accrue  to  his  people  from  such  an  institution, 
established  upon  right  principles,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
national  resources  would  be  justly  and  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  it.  Or,  apart  altogether  from  pecuniary 
endowment,  even  if  his  subjects — the  members  of  the  church 
— should  by  their  own  liberal  support  of  the  gospel  render  a 
grant  from  the  public  funds  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  he 
might  still  give  both  his  personal  and  official  countenance  to 
the  church — his  church  and  theirs — might  support  it  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  and  in  this  way  might,  along 
with  his  people,  present  a  patent  national  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

But  is  the  case  the  same,  when,  instead  of  being  of  one  mind, 
and  belonging  to  one  denomination,  the  community  are  divided 
far  asunder  in  their  views  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  church 
government,  and  in  consequence  are  broken  up  into  various 
discordant  and  rival  sects  ?  Is  the  civil  magistrate  to  take  ac- 
count of  this  diversity,  and  allow  it  to  influence  his  procedure, 
or  is  he  to  disregard  it  ?  Ought  he  to  elevate  some  one  sect 
to  the  dignity  of  a  state  church,  investing  it  with  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  emoluments  of  a  national  establishment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  denominations  ?  Then  which  of  all  the 
sects  is  he  to  fix  upon  as  the  object  of  his  special  favour  ?  And 
by  what  considerations  is  he  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  ?  Must 
he  not  try  to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  the  most  scriptural  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  select  that  as  the  state  church  ? 
It  may  happen,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the 
sects,  but  this  cannot  affect  his  conscientious  convictions.  Is 
it,  then,  for  the  interests  of  true  religion  that  this  one  branch 
of  the  Church  should  be  set  up  as  the  national  establishment, 
and  endowed  with  all  the  peculiar  privileges  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice 
and  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  that  it  should  be  everywhere 
maintained  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest,  and  at  the  common 
expense  of  all  ?  When  we  see  the  affirmative  of  this  proposi- 
tion supported  by  solid  and  satisfactory  arguments,  we  shall 
look  at  them  with  much  attention  as  something  interesting 
and  something  neiv.  As  to  its  being  an  act  of  national  homage 
to  Christ,  we  have  simply  to  say  that  in  the  case  in  hand  the 
individuals  composing  the  nation  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  the  actual  expression  of  the  homage  of  one  per- 
son, whatever  value  that  may  have.  The  community  at  large 
do  not  acquiesce,  do   not  approve,  and  were   never  consulted 
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about  the  matter.  Is  there  anything  in  such  a  proceeding 
entitling  it  to  be  called  a  national  act  of  homage  to  Christ  ? 
Can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  this  is  proper  and  becoming 
language  to  apply  to  such  a  transaction  ? 

Then  are  we  to  maintain,  that  in  such  a  community  an 
absolute  ruler  ought  to  shelve  his  conscientious  convictions, 
and,  in  despite  of  his  own  cherished  beliefs,  endow  and  establish 
the  religion  of  the  majoHty,  whatever  it  may  be  ?  We  are 
speaking  of  the  magistrate's  didy^  and  it  is  evident  that,  what- 
ever jyolicy  there  may  be  in  such  a  proceeding,  there  is  a  com- 
plete abnegation  of  everything  like  'principle.  Besides,  what 
is  tbe  religion  of  the  majority  in  one  part  of  his  dominions, 
may  be  the  religion  of  an  insignificant  minority  in  another, 
which  renders  it  still  more  manifest  in  what  hopeless  perplexity, 
and  utter  dereliction  of  principle,  the  magistrate  would  be 
landed  by  acting  in  the  way  supposed. 

Is  he  then  to  endow  all  sects  alike,  distributing  to  them  aid 
from  the  public  funds  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  if  he 
cannot  establish  all,  in  the  sense  of  making  each  a  State 
church,  then  selecting  one  or  two  from  the  list  as  recipients  of 
this  peculiar  favour  ?  Does  this  embody  the  true  relation  of 
the  civil  masristrate  to  relisfion  and  the  church  in  a  divided 
community  ?  Would  not  such  a  place  combme  m  it  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  ingredients  of  every  other?  It  would, 
of  course,  be  repudiated  by  every  intelligent  advocate  of  a 
sound  religious  establishment. 

Must  we  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  best  and  wisest  course  for  the  magistrate  to  adopt, 
— that  which  would  do  the  least  harm  and  the  greatest  good, 
and  be  most  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the 
rights  of  conscience, — would  be  to  abstain  from  establishing 
and  endowing  any  of  the  rival  sects.  Whether  this  is  the  very 
best  conceivable  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  questioned, 
but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  that  is  attainable 
in  the  circumstances.  Resolutely  reserving  the  right  to  see  to 
it  that  religious  instruction  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  this 
purpose,  and  fully  acknowledging  the  obligation  resting  upon 
him  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  subjection  to  his 
law,  the  civil  magistrate  might  very  probably,  and  very  pro- 
perly, feel,  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  now  dealing  with,  that  his 
duty  is  to  refrain  from  setting  up  a  state  church,  and  that  to 
give  to  one  sect  such  invidious  advantage  over  other  denomina- 
tions would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  multitudes  of  peaceful 
subjects  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  belong  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, an  act  which  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  commit. 

There  is,  doubtless,   another  and  a  very  easy  theo^^etical 
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mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  diverse,  and 
often  rival,  religious  sects,  and  one  which  has  a  good  orthodox 
sound,  when  embodied  in  a  formal  dogmatic  proposition.     It 
proclaims   that   the  civil  ^magistrate  should  establish  and 
endow  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone.     But  it  serves  very 
little  purpose  to  brandish  a  thesis  like  this  before  our  eyes, 
unless  those  who  do  so  will  condescend  to  shew  how  it  is  to  be 
practically  applied  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  a  society 
discordant  in  its  religious  beliefs,  and  yet  all  presumed  to  be 
loyal  subjects,  and  all  contributing  in  common  to  the  national 
exchequer.     If  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  if  he  thinks   that  he  has  discovered   that   "the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  is  to  be 
found  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  existing  denominations, 
it  may  be  theoretically  true  and  indubitable  that,  if  he  esta- 
blish any,  he  should  establish  that  as  the  national  church. 
But   it   does   not   follow  that   he   is   to   establish    any.     He 
may  be  of  opinion  that  this  particular  denomination  is  right 
in  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government,  and  that  all  others  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  wrong,  and  yet  he  may  be  per- 
suaded that  he  would  act  most  justly  and  wisely,  and  would 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  religion,  and  best  discharge  his 
duty   to    Christ,    by    refraining   from   investing  it  with    the 
trappings  and  emoluments  of  a  state  church.      Thus  might 
the  ruler  very  reasonably  argue,  and  thus  might  he  very  pro- 
perly act,  in  the  circumstances  here  supposed.      Possessing 
unlimited  sway  in    civil   affairs, — recognising  his  incumbent 
obligation  to  serve  God,  and  rule  in  righteousness,  and  con- 
scientiously desiring  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects, sincerely  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  religious  instruction 
as  a  mighty  moral  force  for  the  elevation  of  a  people,  and 
anxious  that  full  scope  should  be  given  to  it  for  this  end,  yet 
finding  the  church  of  Christ  split  up  into  sections, — many  of 
them  separated  by  non-essential,  though  perhaps  not  unim- 
portant or  trivial  differences, — he  may  surely  be  well  excused 
if  he  should  pause  before  erecting  any  one  of  them  into  the 
position  of  a  national  establishment,  to  the  disadvantage,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  rest ;  and  should  finally  see  it  to  be  his 
duty,  out  of  regard  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  to  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
resolutely  to  refuse  to  make  any  such  invidious  distinction 
among  the  rival  denominations. 

Of  course  the  same  principles  apply, — though  there  may  be 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  them, — to 
a  case  where  ecclesiastical  divisions  have  sprung  up  under  a 
state  church  already  established.  If  our  argument  is  sound  in 
the  one  case,  it  will  hardly  fail  in  the  other ;   only  there  may 
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be  required,  and  there  certainly  should  be  exercised,  a  large 
measure  of  tenderness  and  forbearance  in  giving  effect  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  We  cannot  see  that  the  circum- 
stance of  divisions  having  gradually  grown  up,  instead  of  being 
found  prevalent  from  the  first,  makes  any  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples involved, — the  claims  of  justice,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  interest  of  religion  in  the  community, — whatever  ground 
it  may  reasonably  furnish  for  cautious  and  considerate  dealing 
with  the  subject.  If  it  would  be  wrong  to  set  up  a  state 
church  where  such  divisions  exist,  it  can  hardly  be  right  and 
just  to  continue  it  when  they  have  come  into  existence.  The 
application  of  the  remedy  may  be  a  question  of  time  and 
circumstance,  but  to  our  mind  the  question  of  'principle  is 
settled. 

But  let  us  now  change  our  point  of  view,  and  observe 
whether  we  reach  the  same  practical  conclusion.  We  have 
tried  to  ascertain  what,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise  and 
beneficent  despot,  i.  e.  an  individual  exercising  absolute  autho- 
rity in  the  State,  when  earnestly  seeking  to  perform  his  duty 
to  God,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  subjects,  might 
and  should  do  with  respect  to  religion  and  the  church.  Does 
it  make  a  difference  when  the  civil  magistrate  is  no  longer  a 
single  individual,  armed  with  unrestricted,  irresponsible  power, 
possessing  a  personal  will  and  conscience,  and  having  an  undi- 
vided responsibility,  but  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
are  checked  and  controlled  by  manifold  constitutional  provi- 
sions in  the  administration  of  national  affiirs  ?  And  to  make 
our  meaning  clearer,  and  our  discussion  more  practical,  let  us 
take  as  our  example,  no  longer  an  imaginary  or  hypothetical 
government,  b\it  that  under  which  we  have  ourselves  the 
happiness  to  live, — the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  How 
does  the  case  stand  in  a  commonwealth  ruled  on  con.stitutionaI 
principles,  with  a  legislature  of  which  the  predominant  branch 
is  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  and  must  be  held  to  repre- 
sent their  opinions  and  speak  their  sentiments,  with  a  respon- 
sible executive,  and  with  a  population  among  which  there 
prevails  a  great  diversity  of  religious  belief,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  vast  variety  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  ?  What  is  the 
civil  magistrate  to  do  here  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we 
have  now  to  face,  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  an  easy  one. 

We  must  begin  by  determining  what,  in  such  a  community, 
the  civil  magistrate  is.  It  is  not  the  sovereign  alone.  The 
time  for  that,  in  so  far  as  it  ever  existed  in  this  land,  has  long 
passed  away.  Nor  is  it  "the  executive"  in  any  or  all  of 
its  departments  ;  for  the  executive  is  itself  under  the  control 
of  another  and  higher  power — the   legislature.      Primarily, 
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then,  and  essentially,  the  legislature  is  the  civil  magistrate. 
It  is  this  law-making  power  which  comes  directly  into  contact 
with  the  supreme  rule  of  duty  to  all  men  in  every  relation, 
the  word  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  Scripture  in  framing  laws  and  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration of  them. 

The  well-known  formula  for  the  British  legislature,  repre- 
sents it  as  consisting  of  "  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  each 
of  these  branches  being  formally  distinct  from,  yet  the  neces- 
sary and  constitutional  complement  of  the  other,  and  each  of 
them  bound  to  be  guided  in  its  actings  by  the  authority  of  the 
divine  word.  But  what  we  have  specially  to  notice  is  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the 'predoTYhinarii  branch  of  the  legislature  is 
composed  of  men  who  represent  the  general  community,  and 
are  elected  because  of  a  presumed  or  ascertained  agreement  of 
opinion  with  their  constituents.  Most  of  all  is  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  representative  branch  of  the  legislature  beyond 
question  in  everything  which  involves  the  payment  of  money 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Whenever  the  House  of  Commons 
determines  to  bestow  a  grant  or  withdraw  it,  the  resolution,  if 
firmly  persisted  in,  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Whatever 
reluctance  may  be  felt  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
the  will  of  the  Commons  must  prevail.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  give  or  withhold  grants  for 
such  purposes  as  education  and  religious  instruction,  and  it  is 
the  people  who  practically,  and  in  the  long  run,  determine  the 
action  of  the  House  in  such  matters,  by  determining  of  what 
persons  it  is  to  be  composed.  The  members  chosen  may  be 
truly  "  representatives,"  and  not  mere  "  delegates ;"  but  when 
the  general  mind  of  the  community  is  fairly  and  fully  elicited, 
it  must  find  expression  in  the  proceedings  of  those  whom  they 
have  sent  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Has,  then,  the 
civil  magistrate  in  this  country  any  other  identity,  abstract  or 
concrete,  or  any  other  position  than  that  which  has  now  been 
assigned  to  him  ?  Is  not  this  phrase  just  another  expression 
for  the  legislature,  and  especially  the  House  of  Commons, 
controlled,  however,  and  modified  and  moulded,  as  that 
assembly  is,  by  the  constituency,  i.  e.  the  nation  ?  Must  not 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  regarded  as  expressing 
and  embodying  the  national  will,  as  being  in  point  of  fact  the 
action  of  the  nation,  performed  through  its  representatives ; 
and  is  not  this,  especially  with  respect  to  grants  of  public  money, 
in  effect  the  action  of  the  legislature ;  and  is  not  this  again  just 
the  action  of  the  civil  magistrate  ? 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  required  confirmation,  it  could 
easily  be  furnished  from  high  authority.  Thus,  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  addresing  his  constituents  a  few  months  ago,  used  this  Ian- 
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guage  : — "  The  future  of  this  country  is  fraught  with  questions 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Tiie  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
decision  will  not  rest  with  this  man  or  that  man  who  may 
happen  to  be  minister,  or  may  happen  to  sit  in  Parliament.  It 
will  rest  with  those  who  choose  the  legislators.  It  will  rest 
with  you,  the  electors  of  England.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
bring  before  you,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  facts  and  rights 
of  the  case,  to  ventilate  and  discuss,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
this  free  country,  all  questions  and  topics  of  public  interest, 
and  leave  the  issue  in  your  hands  ;  to  accept  with  content  your 
decision,  whatever  it  may  be."  And  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  speaking  again  of  the  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom, he  said  : — "  The  power  of  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  fixes 
upon  them  in  the  last  resort  the  chief  and  main  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  character  and  colour  of  the  policy  which 
may  attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  concerns  of  Great 
Britain,  in  all  their  branches  and  departments."  Another 
statesman,  Mr  Card  well,  in  a  speech  at  Oxford,  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  "  In  old  times,"  he  said,  "  before  the  first 
Reform  Act,  there  was  a  bishop  who  threatened  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said  that  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  obey  them.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was, 
that  the  Government,  if  not  by  the  people  altogether,  ought  at 
least  to  be  for  the  people.  I  feel  that  the  legislation  of  1 867 
has  initiated  the  term  of  government  by  the  people." 

Now,  if  the  views  here  presented  are  sound  and  constitu- 
tional, are  they  not  fitted  to  modify  some  of  the  current  notions 
as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  If  the  real 
power  of  the  state  resides  in  the  people,  where  does  the 
responsibility  lie  ?  To  ignore  such  considerations  as  have 
now  been  adverted  to,  would  simply  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  case.  And  they  surely  bear  very  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion  ;  and,  as  we  think, 
open  up  a  way  for  the  harmonious  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  encompsissed.  But  it  is  alleged  that 
this  view  of  the  civil  magistrate's  position  somewhat  obscures 
the  doctrine  of  national  responsibility  to  Christ,  and  his  essen- 
tial headship  over  all  governments,  whether  absolute  or  demo- 
cratic. Is  this  allegation  well  founded  ?  Manifestly  it  is  quite 
baseless  and  absurd.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
undoubted  responsibility  of  nations,  and  their  imperative  duty 
to  recognise  and  submit  to  divine  authority.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  obligation,  when  and  where 
the  headship  of  Christ  as  king  of  nations  comes  into  contact 
with  those  who  regulate  national  affairs.  National  responsi- 
bility is  not  thrown  off  when  it  rests  no  longer  upon  a  single 
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individual  in  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarch,  but  upon  a 
thousand  legislators  associated  with  the  monarch  in  framing 
laws  ;  and  neither  is  it  in  the  least  impaired  when  laid  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  determine  the  policy  of  the  empire 
by  the  kind  of  men  whom  they  choose  as  representatives.  To 
our  mind,  the  responsibility  becomes  more  truly  national  by 
this  wide  extension.  Ko  doubt  it  is  more  concentrated  and 
more  easily  defined  when  it  rests  upon  the  conscience  of  a 
single  individual,  but  surely  it  is  not  more  national  or  more 
real. 

Keeping  all  this  in  view,  it  would  be  easy,  and  perhaps  not 
uninstructive,  leisurely,  and  step  by  step,  to  go  over  anew  the 
ground  which  we  have  already  traversed,  applying  in  our  course 
the  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate  which  has  now  been  ex- 
pounded. But  we  must  deal  with  the  subject  in  shorter  com- 
pass than  this  would  involve.  If  the  whole  community  were 
of  one  mind  on  religions  subjects,  and  belonged  to  one  deno- 
mination, and  if  they  believed  that  the  Christian  instruction 
of  the  people  would  be  best  secured  by  the  nation  establishing 
and  endowing  the  church  of  which  all  were  members  in  com- 
mon, there  could,  we  believe,  be  little  fault  found  with  the 
setting  up  of  such  an  institution,  while  the  benefits  which 
might  flow  from  it  are  obvious  and  considerable.  As  far  as 
regards  endowment,  indeed,  this  would  not  be  the  02Dtimism 
of  the  matter.  There  is  another  and  more  excellent  way  of 
supporting  the  gospel.  If  the  members  of  the  church  were 
both  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining 
religious  ordinances  throughout  the  land,  deeming  it  both  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  do  so,  and  if  they  did  in  point  of  fact 
furnish  these  means  in  abundance,  then  it  would  unquestion- 
ably be  wrong  to  interfere  with  such  a  laudable  and  scriptural 
practice,  or  thrust  aside  so  proper  an  arrangement  by  a  grant 
from  the  treasury  of  the  state.  But  if  it  were  found  that  a 
better  and  more  certain  provision  would  be  made  by  the  whole 
united  community  contributing  the  funds  required  to  the 
national  exchequer,  and  entrusting  the  disposal  of  them  to  their 
representatives — or,  in  other  words,  to  the  civil  magistrate — 
many  of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  state  church 
system  would  have  no  place,  while  some  of  the  more  palpable 
defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  voluntary  plan  would  be 
avoided. 

IVFuch  the  same  thing  occurs  in  another  department  of  duty 
— the  relief  of  destitution.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  rehgious 
obligation  lying  upon  all  who  have  the  means,  to  furnish  such 
relief,  and  many  would  prefer  to  have  it  left  to  themselves  to 
dispense  their  bounty,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of 
duty.     And,  doubtless,  if  this  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  end 
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in  view,  it  would  be  quite  unwarrantable  to  interpose  with  a 
legal  provision  for  its  accomplishment.  But  if  private  and 
spontaneous  benevolence  prove  inadequate,  then  the  com- 
munity, being  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained, 
might,  without  injustice  or  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, commit  the  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  provision  for  religious  instruction  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  population  are  of  one  faith  and  one 
church.  But  unhappily  we  have  little  practical  interest  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  need  not  dwell  upon  it  farther.  The 
real  difficulties  of  the  case  emerge  when  we  come  in  front  of  the 
various  sects  into  which  the  community  is  divided.  How  is 
the  civil  magistrate,  remembering  who  and  what  he  is  in  our 
constitution,  to  act  now  ?  Is  he — or  if  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility rest  with  the  nation,  is  the  nation,  acting  through  its 
exponent,  the  legislature — to  establish  and  endow  all  these 
rival  sects,  or  to  confer  this  distinction  upon  a  few  or  one,  or  to 
withhold  it  from  all  ?  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  still 
to  be  gravely  lectured  about  the  civil  magistrate's  conscience  ? 
We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what,  in  such  a  case,  this  really 
means.  It  can  only  be  defined  as  "  the  cumulative  conscience 
of  the  divided  and  discordant  community  taken  collectively"; 
and  what  that  may  denote,  it  completely  transcends  our 
ability  to  explain,  as  it  far  exceeds  our  power  to  comprehend. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  legislature,  consisting  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Protestants  and  Papists,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
&c.,  &c.,  what  can  its  conscience  be  but  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority ?■  And  what  is  to  determine  what  that  opinion  shall  be, 
but  the  prevailing  views  of  the  general  constituency  ?  Does 
this  imply  that  the  religion  or  church  to  be  established  and 
endowed,  is  simply  the  religion  or  church  of  the  majority  ?  If 
the  representatives  act  on  their  own  avowed  convictions,  or  if 
they  give  effect  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  who  elect 
them,  can  it  be  anything  else  ?  Can  they  do  otherwise  than 
reflect  and  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  ?  Is  this,  then, 
what  the  ruling  power,  the  legislature,  the  civil  magistrate  is 
to  do '(  simply  to  take  the  religious  system  of  the  greatest 
number  and  establish  that  ?  Have  we  here  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  question  of  the  magistrate's  relation  to 
religion  and  the  church,  and  the  logical  and  proper  result  of 
all  that  has  been  said  of  principle,  and  conscience,  and  duty  ? 

"  Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee?" 

Is  the  sect  which  has  the  orreatest  number  of  adherents  in  the 
aggregate  to  be  established  throughout  the  empire  ?     Or  is  the 
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matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  preponderance  existing  in  any 
city  or  province  ?  Is  Popery  to  be  established  in  Ireland, 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  one  branch  of  it  in  the  highlands 
and  another  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  in  England,  Episcopacy  here, 
Congregationalism  there,  and  Methodism  elsewhere  ?  We  pre- 
sume that  whatever  the  advocates  of  a  state  church  may  con- 
sider to  be  the  arrangement  required  by  the  interests  of  truth 
and  sound  principle,  it  can  hardly  be  this. 

What,  then,  are  our  legislators  to  do  ?  What  denomination 
are  they  to  set  up  as  the  state  church  1  On  what  principle  are 
they  to  act?  and  by  what  rule  are  they  to  be  guided  ?  They 
are  not  agreed  in  thinking  any  one  sect  to  be  superior  to  every 
other,  more  sound  and  scriptural  in  its  tenets  and  practices ; 
or  if,  by  a  miracle  and  for  a  moment,  they  should  come  to  this 
conclusion,  their  constituents  are  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  their  voice  is  potential  and  decisive.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  matter  does  not,  in  truth,  rest  with  the  legislators.  But 
even  if  it  did,  and  if  they  had  the  uncontrolled  power  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  one  sect  as  the  national  church,  there  would 
still  lie  against  such  a  proceeding  the  grave,  and  what  we  must 
regard  as  the  absolutely  fatal  objection,  that  it  is  palpably 
and  grossly  unjust.  Why  should  the  adherents  of  one  deno- 
mination be  thus  cherished  and  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
others?  There  is  no  injunction  in  Scripture  to  endow  this  par- 
ticular sect.  There  is  no  admissible  plea  of  superior  merit 
alleged  in  its  behalf.  And  in  the  absence  of  these,  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  any  good  reason  produced  for  erecting  it  into  a 
state  church,  and  endowing  it  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to 
which  all  are  compelled  to  contribute.  And  if  hard  terms  like 
"  oppression,"  "  spoliation,"  &c.,  be  applied  to  such  a  transac- 
tion, we  solicit  information  as  to  how  the  charges  may  be  con- 
clusively rebutted.  There  is  here  a  double  hardship  inflicted 
and  endured.  Not  only  is  money  extorted  from  reluctant 
hands,  and  applied  to  an  object  of  which  they  do  not  approve  ; 
but  it  is  employed  for  their  disadvantage  and  detriment.  In 
the  rivalry  of  contending — or  at  least  competing — sects,  they 
are  furnishing  an  equipment  which  is  to  be  used,  not  in  a  dis- 
tant warfare,  but  in  weakening  their  own  denominational 
strongholds.  Their  plumage  is  plucked  to  feather  shafts 
which  are  not  to  be  shot  idly  into  space,  but  are  in  effect  to 
pierce  their  own  breasts.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  should 
demur  to  such  a  process  ?  Is  it  the  duty  of  rulers  to  perpetrate 
such  injustice,  or  of  subjects  tamely  to  endure  it  ?  Is  it  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  legislature — the  civil  magistrate — acting 
for  the  whole  community,  and  representing  their  sentiments, 
and  bound,  moreover,  to  rule  in  righteousness,  to  load  one  sect 
with  public  honours  and  gifts  at  the  cost  and  to  the  injury  of 
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the  rest  ?  If  not,  then  it  is  hardly  another  step  in  the  argu- 
ment to  say  in  express  terms  that  it  is  right  to  refrain  from 
such  an  act  of  injustice,  and  also  that  it  is  right  for  the  com- 
munity— and  especially  that  portion  of  it  who  are  aggrieved, 
though  by  no  means  that  portion  only — to  use  every  competent 
and  constitutional  means  to  check  or  remove  the  evil.  This 
power  now  more  than  ever  rests  with  the  people,  and  who  will 
say  that  the  time  may  not  soon  come  when  they  shall  deem  it 
at  once  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  exercise  it.  All  this  leaves 
precisely  where  it  was  before  the  obligation  lying  upon  rulers, 
and  of  course  upon  the  community,  to  see  that  provision  is 
made,  and,  failing  the  church  or  other  parties,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
But  this  does  not  involve  the  setting  up  of  a  state  church  with  all 
its  invidious  prerogatives,  and  all  the  manifest  injustice  which 
it  involves  in  such  a  condition  of  society  as  ours. 

Perhaps  some  may  allege  that  this  is  to  reduce  the  matter 
under  discussion  to  a  mere  question  of  money,  and  thus  to 
take  very  low  ground  and  raise  a  very  paltry  issue.  We  reply 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  money  as  of  justice,  and 
involves  one  of  the  highest  principles  of  national  duty  and 
public  morality.  The  objectors  may,  perhaps,  admit — though 
we  have  our  doubts  of  it — that  the  abstracting  from  them  a 
few  shillings  by  an  iniquitous  tax  or  by  the  hand  of  a  thief  is  a 
trivial  matter,  but  they  will  not  admit  that  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  enact  just  laws  and  protect  property  is  equally  so. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  be  boldly  met  by 
the  allegation  that  the  revenues  of  our  relio^ious  establish- 
ments  are  not  derived  from  the  national  exchequer  at  all, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  'public  but  to  the  church.  We  have 
the  cry  of  "  robbery  and  sacrilege  "  ringing  in  our  ears,  and 
are  solemnly  schooled  as  to  "  the  rights  of  property  in  general, 
and  the  sanctity  of  church  property  in  particular,"  and  warned 
against  "  interfering  with  the  rights  of  churchmen  in  a  property 
which  belongs  to  them  by  an  older  and  clearer  title  than  can 
be  asserted  by  any  landowner  in  the  three  kingdoms." — 
{London  Standard.) 

It  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  so  far  from  our  being  en- 
titled to  charge  the  state  with  the  injustice  of  extorting  money 
from  the  other  sects  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  church,  our 
proposal  involves  the  injustice  of  plundering  the  national 
church  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  sects.  We  regret  that  the 
space  now  at  our  disposal  debars  us  from  a  full  discussion  of 
this  point,  and  does  not  permit  us  to  test  satisfactorily  the 
argumentative  value  of  these  averments,  and  also  their  value 
as  alleged  matters  of  fact.  We  can  merely  indicate  the  line  of 
remark  which,  but  for  this,  we  should  have  adopted.     Forbear- 
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ing  to  press  our  friends  very  hard  with  the  grave  difficulty 
which  meets  them  at  the  outset,  that,  upon  their  principle, 
the  Church  of  Rome  must  have  a  formidable,  indeed,  morally, 
an  irresistible  claim  to  no  small  portion  of  the  property  now 
possessed  by  our  established  churches — yet  calling  their  seri- 
ous attention  to  this  point — we  think  we  could  have  shewn 
that  endowments  conferred  upon  a  state  church,  ivhether  by 
the  state  itself  or  by  other  parties,  always  have  been  and 
always  must  be  regarded  as  national  property,  except  where 
express  pi-ovision  is  made  to  keep  them  out  of  this  category,  as 
in  the  case  of  proprietary  chapels,  &c. ;  that  this  is  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  condition  attaching  to  all  such  unrestricted 
grants ;  that  if  the  state  should  see  fit  to  displace  Popery  aud 
establish  Prelacy,  or  to  displace  Prelacy  and  establish  Presby- 
terianism,  it  can  never  cease  to  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to 
dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  church  so  dis- 
placed ;  and,  that,  however  plausibly  it  may  be  done,  it  is  quite 
futile  to  contest  this  proposition  and  quite  helpless  to  struggle 
against  this  principle.  As  to  what  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
national  exchequer,  no  question  can  be  seriously  raised.  So 
also  with  respect  to  revenues  allocated  of  old  by  the  state, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have  been  originally  derived. 
They  may  have  been  the  forfeited  or  confiscated  possessions  of 
anoth  er  church ;  they  may  have  been  grants  and  bequests  of  private 
benefactors  ;  they  may  have  been  given  to  pay  for  masses  to 
be  said  by  priests  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  purgatory. 
And  now  when  the  doctrine  of  priestly  pardon  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  purgatory  as  a  myth  and  a 
fable,  and  the  mass  as  mere  superstition  and  idolatry,  the  state 
hands  over  the  bequests  Avithout  scruple  or  hesitation,  to  a 
church  which  repudiates  and  condemns  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  given.  And  when,  at  the  present  day,  a  liberal 
churchman  expends  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
repairing  and  beautifying  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  newly 
decorated  edifice  is  not  less  the  property  of  the  nation  than  it  was 
before.  Of  course  everything  like  private  or  vested  interests 
will  be  carefully  guarded  by  the  legislature  and  the  community, 
and  a  liberal  and  generous  treatment  applied  to  the  whole 
case ;  but  no  doubt  must  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  clear  and 
absolute  right  of  the  state  to  disestablish  and  disendow  a 
church  which  has  hitherto  been  favoured  above  others,  when- 
ever such  a  proceeding  shall  seem  to  be  expedient. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  bearing  of  this  whole  discussion, 
and  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  it. 

The  civil  magistrate,  the  constitutional  ruling  power,  acting 
of  necessity,  and  liable  to  be  constrained  to  act,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  community,  must  be  regarded — 
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whether  in  establishing  and  endowing,  or  in  disendowing  and 
disestablishing  a  church — as  simply  giving  effect  to  the  col- 
lective and  irresistible  will  of  the  nation.  Of  course  we  not 
only  admit,  but  strenuously  assert  and  maintain,  that  rulers  are 
bound  to  govern  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  frame  and 
administer  their  laws  in  accordance  with  his  requirements. 
But  the  very  same  obligation  lies  upon  the  community  to  send 
to  the  national  council  men  who  will  do  this, — good  men  and 
true,  who  will  enact  in  a  right  way  the  part  of  "  the  civil 
magistrate."  Certain  it  is  that  by  their  selection  of  represen- 
tatives the  people  determine  the  course  which  legislation  will 
take.  And  thus,  if  the  setting  up  or  the  keeping  up  of  a  state 
church  be  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of  the  con- 
stituency, it  will  be  maintained  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
should  be  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment,  the  contrary  result 
will  in  due  time  follow.  The  question  of  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  "to  provide,  out  of  the  national  resources,  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion,"  resolves  itself  practically  into  the  question, 
whether  the  community  should  make  such  a  provision ;  and  the 
question,  whether  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  select  one  of  many 
denominations  as  the  national  church,  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  the  community  should  make  such  a  selection. 
Even  if  the  adherents  of  one  section  of  the  church  should  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  population,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  compel  the  members  of  other  sections  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  religious  system  at  variance  with,  and  pos- 
sibly antagonistic  to,  their  own.  And  if  they  should  become  a 
minority,  or,  if  the  general  community  should  deem  it  wrong, 
and  should  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  any  one 
sect  to  the  disparagement  and  disadvantage  of  the  rest,  what 
can  the  civil  magistrate  do  but  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
nation  \  And  if  this  is  the  issue  to  which  our  argument  points, 
and  to  which  events  seem  to  be  tending,  is  it  a  thing  to  be 
greatly  deplored  ?  If  the  people  of  this  country  should  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  present  circumstances  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  invidious  favour  shewn  to  any  denomination  as  is 
implied  in  erecting  it  into  a  national  establishment,  would 
there  be  anything  heinous  or  unreasonable  in  their  giving  ex- 
pression and  effect  to  the  opinion  ?  Are  they  not  free  to  say, 
"  This  section  of  the  church  has  long  been  established  and  en- 
dowed at  the  common  expense,  and  to  the  detriment  of  other 
denominations.  It  is  a  palpable  public  wrong,  and  we  decline 
to  sanction  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  any  longer, 
and  give  our  voice  against  it." 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  are  no  objections  to  the 
course  now  suggested,  or  that  they  are  destitute  of  weight, 
though  we  may  think  that  when  put  into  the  scale  against  the 
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arguments  in  its  favour  the  objections  will  kick  the  beam. 
We  are  quite  aware  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  such  an  explicit 
and  palpable  avowal  of  Christianity  by  the  nation  in  its  corpo- 
rate character,  as  is  implied  in  the  establishment,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  liberal  public  support  of  a  national  church.  And 
were  the  community  of  one  mind  on  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  and  were  such  pecuniary  support  not  adequately 
provided  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  professing  Christians,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  such  an  institution  in  full  and  efficient 
operation.  But  as  the  case  actually  stands,  with  a  population 
much  and  keenly  divided  upon  religious  subjects,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  erection  of  one  sect  into  a  State  Church 
is  an  act  of  injustice  which  it  is  wrong  to  commit,  and  wrong 
to  continue  where  it  has  been  committed  already.  Doubtless 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  State,  the  legislature,  the  community 
— divided  as  it  is — should  recognise  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  should  see  to  it  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  population  ;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  setting  up  one  favoured 
sect  as  the  national  church,  and  maintaining  it  at  the  public 
cost.  And  while  the  legislature  may  or  may  not  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  say  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  circumstances,  it  is 
ultimately  for  the  community  to  determine  what  the  legisla- 
ture shall  say,  and  what  it  shall  do.  And  in  order  to  secure  a 
right  result,  i.e.  in  order  to  secure  that  the  civil  magistrate 
shall  do  the  right  thing,  it  is  far  more  important  to  leaven  the 
constituency  with  sound  principles  than  to  remonstrate  with 
rulers.  We  often  hear  doleful  utterances  as  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  getting  statesmen  and  politicians  to  do  this  or  that. 
Our  answer  is  that  statesmen  and  politicians  are  just  what  we 
make  them,  and  will  do  just  what  the  community  wish  and 
resolve  to  have  done.  We  say  this  without  the  slightest  dis- 
respect, and  only  express  the  simple  fact  that  it  lies  with  the 
constituents  to  elect  men  who  represent  their  views.  And  if 
the  question  of  religious  establishments  shall  come  to  engross 
public  attention  throughout  the  empire,  and  call  forth  a  decided 
expression  of  opinion — as  there  are  many  indications  that 
it  will — we  shall  find  that  the  final  determination  will  rest  just 
where  the  decision  of  other  public  questions  rests,  not  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  but  with  the  people  themselves.  If  it  turn 
out  that  they  are  so  enamoured  of  any  existing  religious  estab- 
lishment as  decidedly  to  desire  its  continuance,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  maintained  ;  but  if  their  convictions  and  wishes  should 
be  the  reverse,  then  the  opposite  result  will  follow.  And 
should  the  latter  be  the  issue  ultimately  reached,  we  shall 
doubtless,  when  advancing  towards  it,  be  regaled  with  loud 
outcries  about  "  spoliation,"  "  sacrilege,"  "  impiety,"  &c.,  &c., — 
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reproaches  which  we  trust  the  public  will  bear  with  great 
equanimity,  and  estimate  at  their  true  value.  And  when  we 
anticipate  the  coming  wail,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the 
disestablishment  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  church,  and  that 
its  disendowment  leaves  the  personal  property  of  its  members 
untouched  and  entire.  For  a  long  period  they  have  had  the 
advantage  of  other  denominations  in  being  spared  the  expense 
of  supporting  their  own  religious  ordinances,  and  should  be  all 
the  more  able  to  support  them  now.  Indeed,  it  is  sheer  folly 
to  talk  of  the  members  of  state  churches  being  unable  to 
maintain  these  ordinances  for  themselves.  They  are  perfectly 
able,  and  would  take  offence,  or  laugh  in  your  face,  if  you  were 
seriously  to  insinuate  the  contrary.  And  were  the  occasion 
and  the  call  seriously  presented  to  them,  we  believe  they  would 
be  found  willing  as  well  as  able.  And  without  the  slightest 
hostile  feeling  towards  our  friends  in  these  establishments,  we 
should  not  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  were  the  opportunity  of 
triumphantly  demonstrating  both  their  willingness  and  ability 
afforded  to  them  at  no  very  distant  date.  "We  should  not 
lament  it  on  their  own  account,  and  certainly  not  on  account 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and,  least  of  all,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  itself ;  for  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  existing  circumstances,  the  interests  of  true  religion  in 
our  land  would  be  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  all  church 
establLshments.  This  is  not  to  affirm  that  the  established 
churches  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  only  that  the  estab- 
lishing of  them  does,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  As 
matters  stand,  they  are  involved  in  the  sin,  not  of  being  es- 
tablished— for  in  itself  and  in  other  circumstances  there  might 
be  no  sin  in  that — but  of  being  established  on  wrong  and  un- 
scriptural  principles.  Then,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  system  is  essentially  unjust  to  other  denominations.  It 
gives  unfair  advantage  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  one 
section  of  the  church,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of 
other  ministers  and  people  whose  claims  to  equitable  treatment 
is  indisputable.  It  creates  and  fosters  a  vast  amount  of  heart- 
burning and  animosity,  and  enflames  all  the  bad  feelings 
which  are  engendered  by  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice.  And 
so  far  from  stimulating,  it  tends  very  grievously  to  cramp  and 
cripple  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  the  favoured  denomination. 

1  Practically  and  palpably  its  most  prominent  feature  is,  that  it 
saves  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  other  classes,  while  it  does  absolutely  nothing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  beyond  what  the  members  of  established 
churches  are  perfectly  able,  and  we  believe  would  be  quite 
willing  to  do  of  themselves,  if  the  endowment  were  with- 
drawn. 
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At  all  events,  should  our  fond  anticipations  not  be  fully 
realised,  and  should  it  turn  out  that  these  churches  when  dis- 
established fail  to  do  all  that  is  now  done  by  the  state  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  members  and  adherents  who  need 
extraneous  aid,  we  are  confident  that  other  denominations, 
having  then  a  fair  field,  seeking  no  favour,  and  meeting  no 
frown,  will  find  no  difficulty,  and  will  not  be  slow  in  doing  it. 

P.  H. 


A.ET.  IV. — The  Separatist  Theory  of  a  Pure  Church. 

THERE  is  something  hopeful,  even  to  the  Christian  mind,  in 
the  moral  impatience  and  the  analytical  temper  of  our 
age.  The  calm,  acquiescent,  otiose  spirit  of  a  not  distant  past, 
with  its  easy  tolerance  of  error,  was  only  possible  while  the 
hold  of  Christianity  upon  the  popular  mind  was  attenuated 
in  an  extreme  degree  ;  but  when  religion  became  once  more  a 
quickening  power  and  a  popular  interest,  it  not  only  awakened 
a  profound  discontent  with  the  old  secularity,  but  started  those 
irrepressible  impulses  of  conscience  and  intellect  combined, 
which  have  rent  whole  churches  asunder,  and  given  an  infin- 
itely higher  tone  to  modern  society.  But  it  is  always  the 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  carry  things  too  far.  For,  coinci- 
dent with  every  period  of  religious  revival,  there  has  always 
been  a  marked  tendency  with  a  certain  order  of  minds,  not 
only  to  overlook  external  forms  in  religion,  but  to  despise  them 
as  the  prudent  conventions  of  mere  ecclesiastical  system.  One 
can  easily  understand  the  spirit  of  impatience  which  leads  men 
to  destroy  the  excrescences  and  incrustations  which  have  over- 
grown and  hidden  so  much  that  is  genuine  and  good  in  the 
hallowed  legacies  of  the  past.  Indeed,  there  is  always  peculiar 
to  such  a  spirit  a  very  vivid  perception  of  all  that  is  indefen- 
sible in  theory  ;  but  it  always  fails  to  appreciate,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  hidden  compensations  and  counteractions 
which  cause  even  inferior  systems  to  produce  the  most  valuable 
results  ;  for  the  destructive  spirit  is  far  from  discriminating, 
and  every  day's  experience  confirms  us  in  the  truth  of  Jean  Paul's 
remark,  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  more  than 
is  right :  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  what  is  right  and  no 
more."  Now,  there  is  something  so  like  this  spirit  in  the  reli- 
gious atmosphere  of  the  time,  that  it  must  concern  all  who 
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rejoice  in  the  revived  strength  of  modern  Christianity  to  see,  that 
while  the  church,  with  all  its  marvellous  increase  of  power, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  sink  back  into  the  dead  immobility  of 
moderatism  or  rationalism,  it  shall  be  carefully  guarded,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  being  splintered  into  fragments  by  a  rampant 
and  heady  fanaticism. 

The  returning  cycle  of  Separatism  is  evidently  again  upon 
us,  with  its  small  but  persistent  party  trying  to  realise  a  purer 
communion  and  a  stricter  membei-ship  than  the  church  ever 
enjoyed,  and  possessing,  with  little  more  than  the  name  of 
organisation,  all  the  unhampered  energy  which  springs  fro'm 
earnest  conviction  and  clear  but  narrow  vision.  The  modern 
Separatists,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  are — as  Separatists  have  always  been — an  eclectic 
party,  consisting  of  deserters  from  every  church,  and,  there- 
fore, exhibiting  much  of  the  usual  rancour  of  apostacy.  Those 
who  retiect  how  the  angry  words  of  a  friend  become  the  seeds 
of  enduring  hostility — the  allusions  being  too  familiar  and 
pointed  to  miss  the  mark,  and  too  envenomed  not  to  rankle — 
can  easily  realise  the  soreness  of  the  relation  which  Brethrenism 
holds  to  the  whole  of  evangelical  Christendom.  The  growing 
catholicity  of  the  churches  has,  unhappily,  never  touched  it : 
there  is  no  spirit  of  allowance,  no  softness,  no  kindly  sym- 
pathy, but  a  bitter  censoriousness,  a  calm  way  of  saying  the 
most  malignant  things,  and  a  spirit  of  dissent  as  marked  as 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  style  of  discussion,  too,  in 
Brethrenite  publications,  is  far  from  liberal  or  candid  :  you 
look  in  vain  to  them  for  the  concessions  that  large  and  culti- 
vated minds  are  always  prepared  to  make  in  the  interests  of 
truth  :  a  hesitating  acknowledgment  of  the  strength  of  oppos- 
ing arguments,  of  the  value  or  justice  of  what  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  almost  every  question,  would  be  regarded,  not 
as  the  evidence  of  mental  incapacity  or  sentimental  epicurean- 
ism, but  of  downright  and  wicked  disloyalty  to  the  majesty 
of  Truth.  The  writers  of  Separatism,  in  general,  seem  to  de- 
spise all  literary  art ;  and  any  one  writer  is  as  like  every  other 
writer,  in  respect  of  style  and  tone,  as  one  bucketful  of  water 
from  the  same  stream  is  like  another.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  bibli- 
cal scholars  of  the  day,  who  has  now,  however,  deserted  them, 
they  should  have  developed  so  little  Christian  talent,  so  little 
that  is  popular  or  interesting,  so  little  that  one,  with  the  best 
intentions  towards  acquiring  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
written  developments  of  the  sect,  can  read  with  any  degree  of 
literary  satisfaction.  We  make  no  allowance  to  them  on  the 
score  of  critical  ingenuity,  which,  indeed,  has  been  principally 
exercised  in  digging  down  upon  some  fossil  senses  of  Scripture 
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which  were  once  popular  with  the  Anabaptist  sectaries  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  has  happened  to  them,  as  to  some  other  pretenders 
to  original  interpretation,  that  the  eliciting  and  establishment 
of  one  class  of  truths  has  almost  always  involved  the  occulta- 
tion  of  some  other  truths.  They  boast  that  they  take  the 
Bible  as  their  exclusive  guide,  and  not  as  the  reflex  of  party 
language  or  party  sentiments ;  they,  forsooth,  have  reached 
"  the  innermost  secresies  of  Christianity";  they  offer  to  carry 
us  over  all  obstacles,  on  a  level  railroad  of  demonstration, 
straight  into  the  celestial  citadel.  They  deride  all  the  Christian 
science  of  all  the  churches,  with  its  logical  tenacity  and  its 
moral  weight ;  they  pretend  to  be  biblical  or  nothing  ;  yet 
they  have  a  system  of  their  own  which  they  are  not  found  to 
disparage,  for  they  are  far  too  sensible  not  to  know  that  it  is  a 
necessit}'"  of  the  mind  to  make  doctrine  scientific  as  well  as 
vital.  When  we  read  page  after  page  of  their  endless  publica- 
tions, mostly  of  the  pamphlet  order,  and  contrast  their  dull 
wilderness  of  commonplace,  with  its  hazy  insight,  its  mystical 
paradoxes,  and  its  hard  sectarianism,  with  the  fresh,  popular, 
and  genial  writings  of  other  Christian  authors,  we  remember, 
and  can  almost  excuse,  the  exclamation  of  the  philosophic 
Eoman,  "  Errare  malo  cum  Platone  quam  cum  istis  'vera 
sentire." 

The  great  leading  principle  of  the  Separatists  is,  a  Pure 
Church  on  earth,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  Christian  men 
in  very  widely  different  ages  of  the  church.  We  find  the 
earliest  trace  of  it  among  the  Novatians  of  the  third,  and  the 
Donatists  of  the  fourth  century.  It  then  totally  disappears 
from  ecclesiastical  history  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  till 
the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  revive  it.  It  supplies  strength 
and  passion  to  the  swarming  sectaries  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. The  idea  is  again  revived  in  the  Sandemanianism 
of  Scotland  ;  it  creeps  into  Ireland  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  making  Dublin  the  centre  of  its  operations, 
and  is  still  obscurely  known  to  history  under  the  names  of 
Walkerism  and  Kellyism.  About  forty  years  ago,  it  takes  a 
new  and  stronger  development,  under  the  form  of  Plymouth 
Brethrenism,  which,  we  believe,  had  its  origin  in  Ireland. 

Walkerism  began  with  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  a  distinguished 
Fellow  of  the  Dublin  University,  and  editor  of  a  number  of 
classical  and  mathematical  works,  adapted  for  the  use  of  col- 
leges and  schools.  Walker's  "  Lucian"  still  retains  its  popula- 
rity. We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  temper  and  principles 
of  Separatism  than  by  furnislnng  a  brief  account  of  this  learned 
and  bitter  sectary,  who  died  in  London  about  the  year  1833. 
Mr  Walker  had  been  for  thirteen  years  a  Fellow  of  Dublin 
University,  when,  in  the  year  1804,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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provost,  intimating  that  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
expulsion,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  fellowship,  followed  im- 
mediately, as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  dropped  the  title  of 
"  Reverend";  he  withdrew  his  name  from  three  evangelical 
societies  in  Dublin  ;  and  Bethesda  chapel,  then  unconnected 
with  any  denomination,  but  afterwards  an  Episcopal  Free 
Church,  filled  by  such  godly  ministers  as  Matthia«,  Krause, 
Alcock,  and  Dowling,  became  the  place  where  he  preached  and 
expounded  the  Scriptures,  but  without  prayer  or  singing  of 
hymns.  His  system  of  doctrine  was,  in  the  main,'  Sandemauian, 
but  he  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  theological  high-mindedness. 
Andrew  Fuller  met  him  in  Dublin,  during  a  short  \'Lsit  in  1804, 
and  says  of  him, — "  I  found  him,  like  most  of  the  sect,  calm, 
acute,  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  void  of  feeling."  Mr  Wal- 
ker spoke  of  religious  people  in  other  bodies  with  a  terrible  scorn. 
He  speaks  of  the  "jugglery  of  the  popular  gospel";  he  pities 
"  poor  Mr  Chalmers,  of  Kilmany,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
gospel,"  and  denounces  "  the  antichristian  falsehood  of  his  pre- 
sent views";  while  Baxter's  theology  was  "  one  of  those  refined 
systems  of  false  reUgion  which  seems  like  the  gospel,  but  is  as 
contrary  to  it  as  light  to  darkness."  He  is  struck  with  remorse  for 
havinsT,  in  1802,  addressed  the  Methodists  as  "dear  brethren." 
His  own  society  of  believers  was  "  the  only  scriptural  church  in 
Dublin."  Yet,  after  all,  tlie  sect  did  not  prosper.  In  1816,  it  in- 
cluded only  one  hundred  disciples,  with  six  or  seven  little  churches 
in  the  country  districts,  numbering  a  hundred  more.  No  less 
than  twelve  of  these  disciples  had  once  been  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  twenty  had  been  Baptists.  The  only 
glimpse  we  get  of  Mr  Walker's  family  life,  in  the  two  volumes 
of  his  correspondence,  is  when  he  tells  of  "  two  sisters  who  once 
stood  in  Christian  fellowship  with  me,  but  have  long  ceased  to 
do  so,  from  their  turning  aside  to  the  religions  of  the  world," 
as  he  always  designates  the  reUgions  of  other  churches  ;  and 
when  he  writes  to  his  own  daughter  the  most  stony-hearted 
letters,  assuring  her,  for  her  comfort,  as  she  so  much  admired 
the  Christians  of  other  denominations,  that  "some  of  these 
people  presented  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Anti- 
christ"; and  ending  all  Christian  intercourse  with  her  in  the 
following  terms : — "  But  till  then,  J  will  be  obliged  (though 
with  a  bleeding  heart)  solemnly  to  renounce  all  fellowship  with 
you  in  your  religion,  and  to  view  you,  however  amiable  and 
dear  to  me  in  the  flesh,  as  one  rejecting  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
and  savouring  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things 
that  be  of  men."  Yet,  her  only  sin  was  in  holding  fellowship 
with  Christians  outside  Walkerism.  In  truth,  Mr  Walker  had 
an  afflicting  time  of  it,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  correspondence, 
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on  account  of  the  too  genial  and  liberal  sympathies  of  some  of 
his  brethren.  His  letters  are  full  of  rasping  discussions  upon 
all  kinds  of  trivial  questions  :  he  hears  with  deep  concern,  "  that 

B B dined  with  I B and  his  wife,  though  he 

ought  to  have  kept  no  company  with  them."  The  married 
and  single  ladies  were  an  equally  anxious  charge.  He  writes  to 
Mrs  T ,  "  Yonr  carnal  policy,  in  maintaining  religious  fel- 
lowship with  your  husband,  while  he  denied  a  divine  command 
which  you  acknowledged — in  short,  in  loving  him  more  than 
Christ — has  been  rebuked,"  He  lield  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  "  holy  kiss,"  but  the  married  ladies  objected  to  being 
kissed  by  others  than  their  husbands.  When  one  of  these 
ladies  remarked  upon  its  obvious  indecency  and  impropriety, 
she  is  gravely  censured  for  "  paltering  with  a  divine  command." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  reprobates  all  Pharisaic  strictness  in  his 
disciples,  and  reproves  a  young  lady  for  imagining  that  "  ball- 
rooms and  spirituality  are  incompatible,"  and  especially  ap- 
proved of  the  Sabbath-day,  after  worship,  being  devoted  to 
amusements,  and  especially  dancing.  He  enjoins  upon  the 
bi'ethren  to  be  married  in  Scotland,  by  the  mere  civil  cere- 
mony, and  to  repudiate  altogether  the  intervention  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  poor  S W ,  who  disregarded  the  injunction, 

is  severely  censured  "for  the  many  symptoms  of  his  declension 
from  the  faith,"  because,  forsooth,  he  declined  to  meet  the 
brethren  who  wished  to  scold  him  for  his  sin.  These  facts 
give  one  some  idea  of  the  fearful  bondage  under  which  Sepa- 
ratism usually  brings  its  disciples.  The  followers  of  Walker 
still  worship  in  Dublin,  and  retain  all  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  founder.  They  have  just  had  a  schism,  the  dissident 
body  withdrawing  for  worship  to  Brunswick  Street,  while  the 
parent  society  continues  to  worship  in  the  Rotunda. 

Kellyism  began  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly,  son  of  Judge 
Kelly,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  sweet-spirited  men  of 
his  day.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  Kellyites  meet  at  present  in  Harcourt 
Road,  Dublin,  and  they  number  about  forty  disciples.  Like 
their  founder,  they  believe  in  a  pastorate,  but  with  the  freedom 
of  brotherly  exhortation. 

We  believe  that  Dublin  was  the  birth-place  of  Brethrenism. 
The  first  church  known  to  exist,  was  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
late  Mr  Belief,  Mr  Thomas  Synge  Hutchinson,  who  died  after 
a  few  years,  and  Mr  Edward  Cronin,  who  accompanied  Mr 
Parnell  (afterwards  Lord  Congleton)  to  join  Mr  Groves'  mission 
at  Bagdad,  and  is  now  a  practising  physician  near  London.  The 
church  at  Plymouth  was  some  years  younger  than  that  of  Dub- 
lin. The  name  of  the  sect  arose  in  this  way  : — An  attempt  was 
made  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1836,  by  MrB.  W.  Newton,  Mr 
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J.  L.  Harris,  and  others,  to  induce  the  Brethren  in  Ireland, 
professing  similar  principles  as  to  communion,  to  adopt  a  de- 
finite order  as  to  pastorship  and  other  matters,  and  the  reply 
from  the  church  in  Cork  was  in  these  words, — "  We  will  not  be 
overruled  b}'  these  Plymouth  Brethren."  It  was  in  1845  that 
the  memorable  schism  took  place  at  Plymouth,  by  Mr  J.  N, 
Darby — once  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — with- 
drawing from  the  society,  and  issuing  excommunications  against 
all  who  refused  to  follow  his  dictation  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Mr  B.  W.  Newton  is  the  representative  of  the  party 
which  declined  to  follow  Mr  Darby,  and  is  known  to  approach 
nearer  to  Reformation  doctrine  than  his  clever  opponent,  who 
has  assailed  him,  in  common  with  his  followers,  with  a  virulence 
that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  theological  animosities. 

The  positions  of  Separatism  are  very  easily  defined.  All  the 
churches  of  this  age  are  in  ruins  :  the  rent  state  of  Christendom 
is  the  best  proof  of  ruin  ;  can  we  not  trace  everywhere  the  ivy 
upon  the  ruin,  the  spreading  livery  of  decay?  Professing 
Christendom  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  churches  are  not 
churches,  but  mere  detached  and  voluntary  societies  ;  they  are 
merely  held  together  by  an  artificial  bond.  Is  not  one  great 
church  the  offspring  of  a  series  of  temporary  shifts  and  expe- 
dients, a  congeries  of  fragments  of  different  systems,  a  mass  of 
compromises  without  any  presiding  harmony  or  uniformity  ? 
What  is  the  Evangelical  Alliance  itself,  but  a  great  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost — a  bargain  to  agree  to  differ — based  avowedly 
on  stereotyped  separations?  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
been  working  "to  bring  Christians  back  to  the  unchanging 
scriptural  basis  of  the  church  of  God,  to  own  themselves  and 
each  other  as  members  of  one  sole  body,  Christ's  body,  and  to 
meet  together,  as  at  the  beginning,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  not 
in  the  name  of  the  secular  power,  which  is  the  degradmg 
Erastianism  of  the  Anglican  body,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  See 
of  St  Peter,  which  is  the  plea  of  the  Romish  apostacy,  nor  in 
the  name  of  a  favourite  teacher,  dogma,  or  discipline,  which 
embrace  the  different  and  conflicting  forms  of  dissent."  So, 
deadly  war  is  proclaimed  against  the  very  idea  of  sect,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  protest,  a  new  sect  is  added 
to  the  long  chronicle  of  church  divisions.  The  cry  to  believers 
in  all  the  churches  is  evermore, — "  Come  out  from  among  them 
and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing" ;  for 
separatism  is  the  only  possible  way  of  uniting  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  The  principles  of  separatism  do  admittedly  tend,  as 
they  are  designed,  "to  divide  existing  religious  bodies  called 
churches,  to  disturb  their  tranquillity,  and  to  call  away  every 
disciple  from  among  them."  These  are  the  principles  of  our 
modern  separatists. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  strongly 
at  issue  with  the  Brethren, — not  upon  the  true  idea  of  the 
church,  which  was  so  powerfully  presented  in  this  Review  by 
the  distinguished  Dr  Hodge  of  Princeton,*  but  upon  the  dis- 
tinction which  all  Christian  bodies  but  themselves  recognise 
between  the  church  visible  and  the  church  invisible.     It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these  words  are  not  employed  in  Scripture,  but 
they  convey  a  distinction  clearly  implied  in  it,  having  its  origin 
in  the  well-known  fact,  that  all  who  profess  to  be  believers  are 
not  really  such,  and  that  the  human  mind  is  not  omniscient. 
The  visible  church  is  the  church  as  seen  by  man  ;  the  invisible, 
the  church  as  seen  by  God  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  two  churches 
but  one,  the  invisible  being  contained  in  the  visible,  as  the 
kernel  is  contained  in  the  nut,  and  the  soul  in  the  body.     The 
distinction  was  recognised  in  Old  Testament  times  between  the 
man  who  was  a  Jew  outwardly  and  not  a  Jew  inwardly,  be- 
tween Israel  after  the  flesh  and  Israel  after  the  spirit.     Now, 
the  word  church  is  usually  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  denote  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  commonly  called  the 
invisible  church,  the  local  assembly  of  Christians  worshipping 
in  one  place,  and  also  the  aggregate  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  a  whole  province.     In  the  last  sense,  we  find  the  word 
church  ('iZ7iXr,ffia  has  all  the  best  MSS.  in  its  favour)  used  in 
Acts  ix.  31,  "  Then  had  the  church  rest  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  Galilee,  and  Samaria."     Now,  if  the  word  church  can  ex- 
press the  Christians  of  a  city  in  their  associated  capacity,  and 
also  the  various  Christian  congregations  of  a  whole  province, 
taken  as  a  collective  body,  we  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  its 
application  to  all  the  Christian  congregations  scattered  over 
the  earth ;  oi',  in  other  words,  to  the  whole  church  visible. 
The  phrase,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  applied  to  the  church 
in  this  sense,  and  not  to  the  church  invisible.     It  is  used, 
indeed,  in  three  senses,  or  rather,  in  three  of  its  phases,  viz., 
in  its  germ  as  felt  in  the  heart,  in  its  development  as  found  in 
the  world,  and  in  its  perfection  as  consummated  in  glory.     In 
the  memorable  parable-chapter  of  Matthew,  it  is  used  in  the 
second  sense.     The  Brethren  have  the  boldness  to  affirm  that 
the  "kingdom  of  heaven"  is  not  the  church  in  any  sense,  but 
the  providential  kingdom  of  God,  which  must  necessarily  in- 
clude the  church  in  its  administration.     How,  then,  will  they 
explain  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  these, — "The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you"?     In  what  conceivable  sense  can  it  be  affirmed  of  God's 
providential  kingdom,  that  it  was  to  come  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ?     Did  it  not  exist  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
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or  the  day  of  pentecost?  This  kingdom,  then,  is  seen, 
moreover,  to  contain  two  classes, — the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ; 
it  contains  the  wicked  servant  who  failed  to  improve  his  talent, 
the  man  without  the  wedding  garment,  the  man  who  took  his 
debtor  by  the  throat  and  demanded  immediate  payment ;  it  is 
compared  to  a  company  of  virgins,  of  whom  five  were  wise  and 
five  foolish,  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea  that  gathered  of  every  kind, 
good  and  bad ;  and,  on  the  field  of  the  world,  the  tares  are 
found  among  the  wheat,  "  the  things  that  offend  "  having  evi- 
dently been  in  the  kingdom,  else  they  could  not  be  "  gathered 
out  of  it"  Then,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
constituency  of  the  churches  in  apostolic  times,  we  discover 
that  among  those  who  "  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine,  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  of 
prayers,"  and  who  are  called  the  "Church  at  Jerusalem"  (Acts 
viii.  1),  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  included ;  Simon  Magus, 
Hymenajus,  Philetus,  and  other  errorists,  were  also  in  church 
feUowship ;  and  moral  disorders,  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  any  existing  church,  stained  the  purity  of  the 
primitive  churches  at  Corinth,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  how  the  Brethren  attempt  to  justify 
their  separation  from  all  existing  denominations.  These  bodies 
called  churches,  they  say,  consist  of  believers  and  unbelievers, 
and  believers  are  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God  to  withdraw 
from  unbelievers, — "  Come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye 
separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  " 
(2  Cor.  vi.  17j.  We  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Brethren  make  a  most  unwarranted  use  of  the  terms  behever 
and  unbeliever.  There  is  certainly  no  scripture  warrant  to 
sanction  a  believer  joining  in  the  worship  of  an  unbeliever  as 
such, — for  believers  are  expressly  warned  against  such  fellow- 
ship,— but  the  question  now  agitated  never  rose  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  viz.,  Whether  persons  professing  the  same  faith 
shall  be  divided  upon  a  suggestion  that  one  portion  of  them 
are  unbelievers  contrary  to  their  own  express  avowal.  What, 
then,  is  the  exact  meaning  and  scope  of  the  passage  in  Corin- 
thians, which  is  the  foundation-text  of  modern  separatism  ? 
Does  it  enjoin  upon  Corinthian  believers  to  withdraw  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  visible  society  at  Corinth  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  was  a  command  to  separate  from  sacrifices,  customs,  and 
connections,  professedly  heathenish  and  idolatrous ;  in  other 
words,  the  Christians  of  Corinth  were  forbidden  to  countenance 
pagan  worship  by  eating  in  an  idol's  temple — they  were  not  to 
"  touch  the  unclean  thing."  The  passage  was  itself  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Old  Testament — "  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye 
out  from  thence ;  touch  no  unclean  thing ;  go  ye  out  of  the 
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midst  of  her"  (Isa.  Hi.  1]).  Thus,  it  was  originally  a  call  to 
the  Jews  to  come  out  of  Babylon,  and  not  a  command  for 
holy  Jews  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  unholy  Jews.  No 
Jew  understood  the  words  as  a  call  to  form  a  separate  church. 
The  interpretation  of  another  oft-quoted  text  on  the  separatist 
side, — "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues"  (Rev. 
xviii.  4), — is  equally  obvious ;  it  was  an  express  command  to 
withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  Romish  Babylon  on 
account  of  its  idolatry  and  wickedness. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  Brethren  that  the  rules  left  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  for  the  regulation  of  his  church  are 
binding  in  every  age,  and  that  the  disregard  of  some  or 
other  of  these  rules  by  all  the  denominations  of  Christendom, 
is  a  valid  ground  for  separation.  It  is  here  quietly  assumed 
that  all  the  apostolic  churches  followed  the  same  rule,  and 
this  the  rule  observed  by  modern  Brethrenism.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.  There  were  Judaising  churches 
that  followed  the  rule  of  Moses ;  some  that  observed  days, 
and  others  that  did  not ;  and  the  apostles  themselves, 
with  all  the  Jews  that  believed,  held  by  the  ceremonial  law 
all  their  lives.  (Acts  xxi.  20.)  But  there  were  also  Gentile 
churches  who  followed  a  quite  different  rule,  even  in  accordance 
with  apostolic  regulations.  There  was,  therefore,  no  such  uni- 
formity of  rule  as  to  worship  and  discipline  as  the  Brethren 
allege, — no  such  "  plain  and  simple  rule  in  Scripture  as  admits 
of  no  mistake  for  the  government  of  the  church," — else  there 
would  be  no  controversies  among  the  Brethren  themselves  upon 
the  subject  of  the  eldership  and  its  functions.  We  go  farther 
still.  Many  of  the  regulations  given  by  the  apostles  are 
beyond  our  reach,  simply  because  they  were  never  committed 
to  writing.  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  vii.  17,  xi.  2,  23,  34 ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
15,  iii.  6;  Titus  i.  5.)  The  structural  organisation  of  many 
churches  was  arranged  by  apostles  and  evangelists  in  person  ; 
and  the  epistles  were  not  written  to  afford  a  complete  idea  of 
the  exact  rule  and  order  of  the  churches,  but  written  as  depar- 
tures from  the  previously  prescribed  order  called  for  animad- 
version. But  let  us  examine  some  of  these  apostolic  rules 
which  Brethrenism  retains,  and  all  evangelical  Christendom 
rejects.  It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  some  of  these  regula- 
tions and  practices  have  been  abandoned  or  never  adopted,  as 
unsuitable  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  such  as  the  "holy  kiss  " 
and  "the  washing  of  feet,"  adopted  by  Christ,  and  practised  in 
the  early  church.  The  Walkerites  retain  the  "  holy  kiss,"  but, 
with  singular  blindness  and  inconsistency,  they  reject  the 
"washing  of  feet";  and  if  the  Brethren,  differing  from  the 
Walkerites  so  far  as  to  reject  both  practices,  profess  at  the 
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same  time  to  adopt  an  apostolic  model,  they  should  consistently 
follow  every  practice.  If  they  abandon  the  most  trivial  observ- 
ances, they  concede  the  point  in  question,  and  virtually  admit 
that  the  primitive  churches  are  only  to  be  followed  where  it 
can  be  done  with  propriety  in  the  existing  state  of  society. 
The  rules  left  by  the  apostles  are  undoubtedly  binding  on 
persons  circumstanced  as  those  were  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, but  not  binding  beyond  those  limits.  If  the  Brethren 
hold  that  they  are  binding  in  every  case,  they  are  guilty  of 
acting  contrary  to  their  own  principles,  and  they  introduce  a 
new  rule  of  church  government,  left  neither  by  Christ  nor  his 
apostles,  viz.,  that  apostolic  practice  is  binding.  The  simple 
truth  is,  in  reference  to  the  Brethren,  that  they  hold  by  some 
few  favourite  practices,  which  are  supposed  to  be  binding 
apostohc  rules ;  and  yet  many  precepts  and  practices,  equally 
followed  and  practised  in  apostolic  times,  are  entirely  over- 
looked or  rejected  by  the  same  kind  of  argument  they  will  not 
allow  to  others,  viz.,  expediency,  change  of  times,  a  wrong  view 
of  the  precept.  This,  then,  is  their  dilemma, — they  must 
follow  strictly  every  precept  or  practice,  or  they  annul  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  attempt  to  justify  their  separation. 

Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  Brethren  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
sharpest  language  of  censure  is  continually  directed  against 
those  churches  of  Christendom  which  so  far  "  disregard  a 
plain  apostolic  practice."  In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that 
there  is  neither  command  nor  precept  in  the  Scriptures  for  a 
weekly  celebration  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable,  on  the  supposition 
of  such  a  practice  being  of  universal  Christian  obligation,  that 
our  blessed  Lord  did  not  pointedly  prescribe  its  stated  observ- 
ance every  Lord's  day.  Why  did  He,  by  the  very  language 
of  institution — "as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread" — leave  the 
point  of  its  frequency  to  the  decision  of  the  church  itself  ?  The 
passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — "  And  upon  the  finst  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread, 
Paul  preached  to  them  " — (Acts  xx.  7)  clearly  proves  that  the 
disciples  at  Troas  met  on  that  Lord's  day  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cified, but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  observed  every  first  day 
of  the  week,  nor  that  that  was  the  custom  in  all  other  churches, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile  in  their  foundation,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  variety  of  order  existed  in  the  primitive 
church.  But  if  apostolic  practice  be  binding  in  every  case — 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  inconvenience  of  adopting  this 
extreme  view — the  brethren  must  adhere  strictly  and  unswerv- 
ingly to  all  the  circumstantial  details  of  the  ordinance.  They 
must  keep  it,  not  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  on  the  Thursday, 
which  was  the  day  of  its  institution  ;  they  must  observe  it  in 
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the  evening,  and  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread,  and  sitting  in 
a  reclining  posture.  Moreover,  they  must  observe  it  every  day 
instead  of  every  seventh  day,  like  the  disciples  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  42,  46).  How  can  they  account  for  this 
double  practice,  on  the  supposition  that  a  weekly  celebration  is 
a  matter  of  permanent  and  universal  obligation  ?  Does  not 
this  diffei'ence  in  the  habits  of  Christians  shew,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  that  our  Lord  left  the  frequency  of  celebration 
to  the  decision  of  the  church.* 

It  is  also  maintained  that  the  apostolic  rule  of  discipline  has 
been  abandoned  by  all  the  churches,  and  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
ration is  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  presumed  sinfulness  of 
continuing  in  a  communion  which  includes  unbelievers  and 
errorists,  as  well  as  scandalous  transgressors.  There  can  be  no 
diffeience  of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
church  casting  out  of  its  bosom  all  impure  elements  so  far  as 
they  are  at  all  cognisable  by  man.  Let  us  now  inquire  how 
far  the  condition  of  the  church  in  primitive  times  differed  from 
that  of  existing  denominations  in  our  own  day.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  had  the  Brethren  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
there  was  not  a  single  church  that  they  would  not  have  sternly 
repudiated.  We  find  that,  through  the  neglect  of  Scriptural 
discipline,  disorders  crept  into  many  of  the  churches  :  there 
were  errorists,  sectaries,  and  fornicators  in  the  church  at 
Corinth — "  some  had  not  the  knowledge  of  God  " — "  that 
woman  Jezebel "  was  in  the  communion  of  the  Thyatiran 
church  ;  the  Nicolaitanes  were  at  Pergamos;  the  worst  of  here- 
tics joined  in  the  love-feasts,  "  feeding  without  fear  ;"  some 
"  crept  in  unawares,  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God 
into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  some  were  "filthy  dreamers  who  defile 
the  flesh  ;"  some  were  grievous  wolves,  entering  in,  not  sparing 
the  flock  ;  there  were  "  many  antichrists  ;"  there  were  Hyme- 

*  Dr  Dick,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  says,  in  reply  to 
the  statement  that  "breaking  of  bread"  is  mentioned  here  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  at  Troas  : — "  I  acknowledge  that  the  words  do  imply  that 
it  was  the  main  purpose  ;  but  for  this  reason  I  conclude  that  it  was  not  the 
usual  design  of  coming  together.  For  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  so  much  preferred  to  prayer,  praise,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
as  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  holding  religious  assemblies.  Where  does  the 
Scripture  say  or  insinuate  any  such  thing?"  And,  again,  he  remarks: — 
"  Since  then  it  is  agreed  that  to  break  bread  was  the  chief  intention  of  the 
meeting  at  Troas,  I  conclude  that  the  intention  was  special,  not  common,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  proved  from  Scripture  or  history,  or  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance, that  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper  ever  was,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  to  all  time, 
the  principal  reason  for  assembling  on  the  Sabbath.  The  disciples  at  Troas 
probably  embraced  the  opportunity  of  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  presence  and  ministrations  of  Paul,  and  hence  this 
ordinance  is  represente(l  to  have  been,  as  it  really  was,  the  design  of  this 
meeting."     (P.  46.) 
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naeus,  and  Philetus,  and  such  errorists  ;  "  false  apostles,  de- 
ceitful workers  ;"  and  certain  who  "  subverted  the  souls  of  the 
disciples."  What  a  fearful  story  of  perverseness  and  heresy ! 
And  what  do  the  apostles  enjoin  upon  the  churches  under  the 
pressure  of  these  gigantic  evils  ?  Not  separation.  We  may 
well  adopt  the  language  of  Richard  Baxter :  "  The  proper 
remedy  for  these  evils  is,  either  that  the  church  cast  out  the 
unpenitent,  or  that  private  men  avoid  all  private  familiarity 
with  them;  but  that  the  private  members  should  separate 
from  the  church,  because  such  persons  are  not  cast  out  of  it, 
shew  me  one  text  to  prove  if  you  can  ? "  What  do  the  apostles 
command  in  these  circumstances?  While  they  rebuke  the 
church  at  large  for  its  remissness,  they  give  no  intimation  that 
those  who  wish  to  maintain  sound  doctrine,  a  holy  life  and 
apostolic  order,  ought  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  body 
for  that  purpose  (2  Cor.  xii.  20,  21  ;  3  John  9,  10  ;  Rev.  iii.  4). 
What  must  have  been  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
church  over  which  Diotrephes  exercised  such  a  reckless  a-scend- 
ancy  ?  Yet  the  Christians  of  that  church  are  not  commanded 
to  withdraw  from  him,  though  the  apostle  threatens  to  deal 
with  the  despot  in  person. 

Now,  the  Brethren  admit  the  existence  of  all  these  disordei-s, 
moral  and  doctrinal,  an  admission  which  is  surely  fatal  to  their 
theory,  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  Scripture  between  the 
church  visible  and  invisible,  but  insist  that  the  churches  in 
which  they  existed  were  true  churches,  so  long  as  the  power  of 
discipline  remained,  the  extreme  alternative  of  separation 
being  only  allowable  and  necessary  in  case  of  the  saints  being 
unable  to  enforce  apostolic  discipline  and  order.  The  Brethren 
must  admit,  however,  that  they  can  point  to  no  case  of  actual 
separation  in  Scripture  ;  and  they  must  also  admit,  that  all  the 
evangelical  bodies  in  the  world  now,  which  retain  the  power  of 
discipline,  are  true  churches,  for  they  are  surely  not  inferior,  in 
doctrinal  soundness  and  moral  purity,  to  these  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  tolerated  the  most  fearful  scandals.  With- 
out attempting  to  define  the  exact  amount  of  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  corruption  that  may  be  supposed  to  justify  or  de- 
mand a  withdrawal  from  a  false  and  corrupt  church,  we  desire 
to  draw  attention  more  particularly  to  the  case  of  these  Asiatic 
churches.  Not  to  speak  of  the  churches  at  Pergamos  or  Thya- 
tira,  which  allowed  Jezebelism  and  Nicolaitanism  to  exist  in 
their  fellowship,  take  the  case  of  Sardis,  almost  dead, — she  has 
but  "  a  name  to  live  " — her  Christianity  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
profession.  The  faithful  and  holy  few  have  no  power  to  cast 
out  the  many.  Our  Lord  commends  the  few,  not  for  having 
separated,  but  for  having  kept  themselves  from  the  surround- 
ing contagion.     Many  of  the  Asiatic  churches  had  a  majority 
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in  this  condition  ;  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  church  called 
out  of  a  church,  of  a  body  of  Christians  separated  from  a  body 
of  Christians,  of  a  command  for  the  "  few  names  "  to  come  out 
and  form  a  new  church,  nor,  anywhere  in  Scripture,  an  exam- 
ple of  any  division  that  was  not  reprehended,  nor  a  call  to 
come  out  of  any  church  but  that  in  which  idolatry  is  estab- 
lished and  a  false  faith  set  up.  It  is  boldly  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  seven  assemblies  in  Asia,  spite  of  the  evil  found 
in  nearly  all,  were  really  churches  ;  they  were  gatherings  of 
saints,  or  of  those  believed  to  be  such,  separate  from  the  world, 
into  some  of  which  Satan  had  succeeded  in  introducing  more 
or  less  grave  evils."  But  surely  the  Brethren  will  admit  that 
Jezebel,  the  Balaamites,  and  the  Nicolaitanes,  were  actually 
within  and  not  without  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  ;  that  they 
were  included  nominally  in  their  fellowship  ?  Will  they  dare 
to  say  that  these  monsters  of  impiety  and  impurity  were 
"  saints,  or  believed  to  be  such  V  "  They  would  have  ceased 
to  be  true  churches,  if  they  had  refused  to  deal  with  the  evil." 
Precisely  so  ;  but  they  were  still  true  churches  with  the  evil 
remaining  in  their  midst,  and  if  such  evils — or  one-tenth  part 
of  them — existed  now-a-days  among  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
the  Jezebels  and  Balaamites  would  quickly  feel  the  sharp  edge 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

But  the  Brethren  differ  altogether  from  the  churches  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  discipline.  They  attempt  to  justify  sepa- 
ration, on  the  ground  that  the  churches  do  not  exercise  a  disci- 
pline to  separate  believers  from  unbelievers,  the  inference 
being,  we  presume,  that  they  can  effect  the  necessary  separa- 
tion in  their  purer  community.  But  where  both  parties  in  a 
church — believers  and  unbelievers — equally  profess  faith  in 
Christ,  how  can  the  Brethren  make  the  necessary  distinction 
by  any  discipline  w^hatever  ?  Have  they  any  means  of  dis- 
cerning other  men's  spirits  that  the  churches  do  not  possess  ? 
Our  Lord  admitted  an  unconverted  man  into  the  number  of 
his  disciples,  and  even  made  him  an  apostle,  not  to  justify  our 
admitting  an  acknowledged  unbeliever  to  church-fellowship, 
but  to  shew  that  the  secret  state  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  our 
rule  of  judgment.  The  Brethren  lay  down  a  rule  that  can 
never  be  unerringly  applied.  If  they  can  ascertain  sincerity 
in  religion,  they  can  do  so  in  other  transactions,  and  will,  there- 
fore, easily  detect  perjury  or  falsehood  in  trade  ;  but,  in  truth, 
while  they  talk  of  asc(irtaining  a  man's  religious  state,  they  are 
indebted  to  the  man  himself  for  the  facts  on  which  they  build 
their  judgments.  We  concur  in  the  language  of  an  American 
preacher  : — "  A  credible  profession  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  the 
church  has  no  right  to  suspect  the  sincerity,  to  refuse  privi- 
leges, or  to  inflict  censure,  when  she  can  put  her  finger  upon 
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nothing  repugnant  to  the  love  and  laws  of  God."  We  defy 
the  Brethren  to  point  to  a  single  case  in  the  New  Testament 
of  believers  being  commanded  to  withdraw  from,  or  to  exercise 
discipline  upon,  a  person,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  being  an  un- 
believer, contrary  to  his  own  avowal.  There  is  no  instance  in 
apostolic  times  of  any  person  being  cast  out  but  open  trans- 
gressors, and  no  hint  given  that  any  were  to  be  cast  out  who 
had  not  attained  to  a  particular  standard  of  holiness.  The 
apostle  Paul  knew  that  there  were,  in  the  church  at  Philippi, 
many  persons,  whose  end  was  destruction,  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  who  minded  earthly  things  ;  yet  he  did  not 
command  the  Philippians  to  cast  them  out,  but  warned  the 
transgressors,  in  language  of  unusual  severity  and  feeling. 
The  Brethren  are  quite  unscriptural  in  their  idea  of  discipline, 
its  nature  and  design.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  tares  and  the  wheat  distinct,  of  separating  between  the 
converted  and  the  unconverted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  allowing  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  their  profes- 
sion in  the  walk  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  It 
does  not  judge  whether  they  are  converted  or  not,  but  whether 
they  walk  according  to  their  profession. 

The  Brethren  maintain  that  the  titles  of  the  churches  in  the 
Epistles,  are  inappHcable  to  existing  denominations.  Not 
more  so,  we  say,  than  to  churches  even  in  apostolic  times, 
which  contained  members,  whose  "end  was  destruction"  (Philip, 
iil  19).  The  Epistles  were  no  doubt  written  to  the  saints  in 
Corinth,  Galatia,  Colosse,  and  Philippi,  but  this  will  not  prove 
that  all  in  the  fellowship  of  those  churches  were  true  saints, 
though  they  professed  to  be  so.  It  is  also  very  confidently 
affirmed,  that  the  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  two  churches  in 
the  same  place,  for  all  the  saints  of  a  particular  district  wor- 
shipped together.  This  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption. 
There  was  a  church  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  hear  much  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  was  also  "  a  church  in  the 
house "  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  in  the  same  city.  Can  any 
one  suppose  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  met  at  one  place  ? 
Wa.s  the  thing  possible  ?  Shortly  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  number  of  the  men  (avSfli*),  exclusive  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  five  thousand  (Acts  iv.  4).  Afterwards  there  were 
many  {(Lu>tdhc^,  ten  thousands,  that  believed  (Acts  xxi.  20). 
Did  these  thousands  meet  for  worship  in  one  place  at  Jeru- 
salem ?  And  yet  they  were  all  one  church,  for  we  read  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1). 

It  may  now  be  judged  by  the  tenor  of  this  discussion,  how 
little  the  idea  of  Darbyism,  that  "  separation  from  evil  is  God's 
principle  of  unity,"  accords  either  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
Scripture.   Judged  by  its  results,  it  only  mul  tiplies  and  perpetu- 
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ates  separations,  for  it  separates  true  brethren  whom  the  Lord 
has  received  ;  it  divides  the  saints  of  God,  for  one'brother  sees 
evil  where  another  sees  none  ;  it  departs  where  He  abides  ;  it 
divides,  not  only  in  public  assemblies,  but  in  family  relation- 
ships, two  in  one  house  being  divided,  not  because  one  is  a 
believer  and  another  an  unbeliever,  but  because  through  pos- 
sessing a  common  life,  they  differ  upon  subordinate  questions 
of  discipline  and  order.  We  are  often  told  that  our  churches,  with 
their  mixed  membership,  make  the  idea  of  the  "  one  body  " 
impossible  ;  not  surely  more  than  the  Corinthian  church,  with 
its  errorists,  false  apostles,  and  hypocrites  ;  not  surely  more  than 
Plymouth  Brethrenism  itself,  with  its  violent  schisms  and  its 
endless  controversies.  Mr  Darby  would  forbid  separation  till 
the  church  refused  to  cast  out  the  evil ;  but  his  own  separation 
or  withdrawal  at  Plymouth  took  place  before  there  was  any 
attempt  made  on  his  part  to  cast  it  out.  Well  may  we  ask,  in 
the  words  of  a  Brethrenite,  "  Where  do  the  Darbyites  find  the 
authority  to  state  their  one  body  so  commenced  is  any  other 
than  a  sect  1  " 

In  concluding  this  discussion  upon  the  principles  of  separa- 
tism, it  may  be  important  to  touch  for  a  little  upon  some  of  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  party,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  noticed,  which  necessarily  flow  from  their  peculiar 
principles.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that,  though  their 
evident  aim  has  been  to  found  a  pure  church,  consisting  only 
of  saints, — free,  holy,  loving,  peaceful,  representing  the  body 
of  Christ, — the  history  of  the  party,  under  all  its  various  designa- 
tions, proves  but  too  truly  that  they  are  not  by  any  means 
exempt  from  the  moral  and  religious  failings  of  other  denomi- 
nations. It  is  a  very  enticing  idea  for  young  converts  to  have 
a  church  perfectly  pure,  till  the  study  of  self  and  Scripture 
teaches  its  impracticability.  Let  a  man  join  the  Brethren  ;  his 
days  of  love,  joy,  and  peace  are  gone  ;  strife,  debate,  jealousies 
succeed  ;  the  unity  of  the  body  is  rent ;  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions abound ;  assembly  is  at  war  with  assembly,  and, 
brother  with  brother.  The  young  convert  did  not  know,  perhaps, 
that  separatism  contains  Avithin  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
ruption. His  friends  "  in  the  corrupt  churches  of  Christendom" 
will  soon  discover,  however,  that  its  effects  have  not  been 
altogether  good  upon  his  mind ;  it  eats  away  Christian  love 
like  a  canker,  and  produces  a  scoffing  spirit  worse  than  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  mild  and  animating  fervour 
of  a  large  and  catholic  heart.  We  find,  too,  that  the  leaders  of 
separatism  exercise  over  their  societies  an  intolerable  spiritual 
despotism,  such  as  has  no  parallel  in  the  evangelical  churches. 
One  Brother  says  of  a  conference  of  Brethren,  "  It  is  Rome  in 
embryo  ; "  another  says,  "  It  is  evident  this  conference  is  in 
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fact  an  Inquisition  ;  "  another  says,  "  This  love  of  church-power 
is  a  sad  snare,  and  iti  s  a  passion  that  grows  by  indulgence/'  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  Brethren  have  their  unity  yet  to  realise, 
even  after  their  separation  from  "  corrupt  Christendom,"  for,  to 
use  a  Brother's  words,  "  Satan  commenced  the  evil  at  Plvmouth 
by  bringing  in  sectarianism,  clericalism,  and  lying."  These  are 
strong  words  for  saints.  Hear  old  Anthony  Burgess  concern- 
ing the  Antinomians  of  his  day : — "  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a 
Spirit  of  meekness,  and  of  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above — first  pure,  and  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated. But  the  spirit  of  anti-christ  is  high,  hot,  furious, 
usurping  an  infallibility  of  judgment,  and  unchurching  all  that 
differ  from  him  ;  and  do  not  you  unsaint  all  persons  and  un- 
church all  societies  dissenting  from  you  ?  And  may  not  this 
arise  from  the  spirit  of  delusion  which  worketh  strongly  in  the 
children  of  disobedience  ?" 

We  have  next  to  remark,  that  separatism  was  evidently  never 
intended  to  propagate  itself  on  any  large  scale.  Its  preachers 
do  not  aim  at  the  masses ;  they  aim  at  the  most  respectable 
people  in  other  churches ;  they  do  not  start  independent  mis- 
sions of  their  own,  but  settle  down  upon  other  men's  founda- 
tions. Do  they  imagine  that  the  church  at  large  will  ever 
adopt  their  principles  ?  Surely,  if  they  had  been  destined  to 
grow  great  and  influential,  they  would  now  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  of  modern  denominations.  Separatism,  however, 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  rash  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
ecclesiastic,  which  is  hot  and  fiery  for  a  time,  and  then  disap- 
pears in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  Donatists  died 
out  through  their  divisions  ;  as  Fuller  says  : — "  They  were  like 
the  Amorites  so  scattered  by  Saul,  that  there  remained  not  two 
of  them  that  were  together."  No  system  of  separatism  has 
ever  been  widely  disseminated,  and  it  would  be  a  most  extra- 
vagant expectation  on  the  part  of  such  sectaries  to  imagine 
from  the  aspects  and  leadings  of  providence,  that  the  Christian 
church  should  ever  be  led  eventually  to  adopt  their  principles. 
It  is  only  wonderful  that  Donatism  and  Sandemanianism, 
Kellyism,  and  Walkerism,  have  not  served  as  buoys  to  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  to  indicate  the  impassible  reef  on  which 
expedition  aft^r  expedition  has  been  wrecked  by  the  attempt 
to  cross  it.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  Christianity  that 
occupies  a  purely  protesting  position, — making  opposition  to 
other  bodies,  points  of  difference,  and  party  crotchets,  the  de- 
finite life  of  the  system,  and  necessarily  narrowing  the  circle  of 
Christian  love — is  doomed,  and  righteously  doomed,  to  insigni- 
ficance. Mr  A.  N.  Groves,  a  Plymouth  Brother,  says  to  Mr 
Darby,  and  the  remark  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  himself, — 
"  I  feel  it  needs  but  a  step  or  two  more  to  advance,  and  you 
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will  see  all  the  evils  of  the  system,  from  which  you  profess  to 
be  separated,  to  spring  up  among  yourselves.  You  will  be 
known  more  by  what  you  w^itness  against,  than  by  what  you 
witness  for  ;  and  practically  this  will  prove  that  you  witness 
against  all  but  yourselves,  as  certainly  as  the  Walkerites  and 
Glassites  ;  your  shibboleth  may  be  different,  but  it  will  be  as 
real."  Their  policy  reminds  me  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of 
different  schools — "  gladium  habent,  scutum  non  habent " — 
they  are  more  successful  in  attacking  others  than  in  defending 
themselves,  and  the  life  of  their  religion  seems  to  lie  in  the 
gladium.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  Brethrenite  testimony 
worth  to  the  ungodly  world  ?  It  does  not  understand  this 
separatism,  which  is  considered  merely  as  the  peculiarity  of  a 
sect  upon  some  point  of  discipline  or  order,  and  not  as  a  sepa- 
ration upon  the  grand  principles  of  truth  and  holiness.  Sepa- 
ration from  the  world  would  be  far  better  marked  by  a  blame- 
less life,  a  catholic  temper,  and  a  sanctified  conversation,  such 
as  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  surely  no  trivial  question  whether  a  flood  of  rational 
piety,  or  a  flood  of  wild  fanaticism,  shall  be  poured  over  the 
land.  The  church  can  establish  no  theological  cordon  sanitaire 
to  keep  the  specious  heresies  of  the  day  out  of  her  borders ; 
but  she  can  preach  the  gospel  with  all  faithfulness  and  unction, 
she  can  instruct  her  members  in  the  fulness  of  apostolic  teach- 
ing, and  look  upward  for  a  richer  and  more  commanding  bless- 
ing on  ministers  and  people.  The  epidemics  of  the  age  tell 
sorest  on  enfeebled  constitutions  ;  and  the  error-repelling  power 
of  churches  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  their  religious  life.  There  is,  moreover,  an  under- 
current of  common  sense,  which,  joined  to  the  conservative 
inertness  of  large  bodies,  will  always  powerfully  tend  to  cross 
the  course  of  separatist  agitators,  and  impart  a  great  degree 
of  steadiness  to  the  movements  of  religious  society.  There  is 
something,  too,  in  the  narrow  and  pragmatical  conceit  of  Sepa- 
ratism itself — not  to  speak  of  its  intolerable  strife  of  polemics 
and  the  fearful  bondage  of  conscience — which  will  always  weary 
out  the  ingenuous  and  loving  nature.  We  have  known  of 
Brethren  returning  after  long  years  of  exile,  wearied  and 
maimed,  to  the  church  of  their  fathers ;  they  had  been  capti- 
vated in  their  youth  by  the  extreme  plausibility  of  a  system 
apparently  so  opposed  to  error  of  every  kind,  and  directing  its 
attacks  to  the  consciences  of  the  artless  and  unwary  ;  but  time 
and  experience  dissipated  their  early  illusions,  observation  and 
reflection  made  them  aware  of  perils  and  difficulties  undreamed 
of  in  their  sanguine  youth,  while  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
Christian  people  outside  their  own  narrow  sect,  liberalised  their 
minds,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  deliverance.     There  is 
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no  more  affecting  passage  in  personal  history,  than  that  which 
tells  of  Rev.  Richard  T.  Pope,  the  well-known  antagonist  of 
Father  Maguire,  in  the  Popish  controversy,  attempting,  like 
so  many  other  amiable  men,  to  found  a  pure  church  on  earth. 
He  rented  an  old  church  for  foreigners  in  Dublin,  intending  to 
establish  a  community  strictly  conformable  to  the  Scriptural 
model.  Believers  were  carefully  railed  off  from  unbelievers ; 
and  all  went  well  for  a  few  weeks,  till  internal  dissensions 
began  to  break  out.  Baptists  contending  with  Paedobaptists, 
and  close  communionists  with  open  communionists.  All  the 
members  had  an  equal  right  to  deliver  addresses,  but  these,  as 
Mr  Pope  himself  confessed,  were  often  "  agonising  rather  than 
edifying."  Matters  at  length  reached  a  crisis.  The  minister 
on  one  occasion  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  pious  Presbyterian  minister ;  he  commimicated  the  fact  to 
the  church  at  its  next  meeting  ;  and  the  members  at  once 
started  to  their  feet  and  left  the  room,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
bitter  reflections  upon  the  folly  of  his  separatist  schemes.  He 
retired  to  Wales  with  a  spirit  almost  broken  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  returned  after  a  time,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  to  the 
church  of  his  fathers.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  men  should 
weary  of  endless  warcries  and  watchwords,  and  should  be  glad 
to  escape  from  the  cobwebs  and  trivialities  of  religious  faction. 

T.  C. 


Abt.  V. — Dr  James  Hamilton  as  a  Theologian. 

Works  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.L.S.     In  Six  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bernere  Street.     1869. 

WE  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  the  collected  works  of  the 
late  Dr  James  Hamilton,  of  offering  to  our  readers  some  re- 
marks upon  an  important  aspect  of  his  ministry  and  author- 
ship, in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  usual  to  exhibit  them, 
but  which  we  are  confident  will  come  ere  long  to  be  generally 
recognised,  when  the  whole  of  his  writings,  in  a  collected  form, 
and  the  memoir  of  his  short  but  fruitful  life,  have  been  laid 
before  the  world. 

This  lamented  minister  of  Christ,  whose  death  sent  such  a 
thrill  of  loving  sorrow  through  the  whole  evangelical  church  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  religious 
writers  of  the  day,  and  master  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
styles  in  which  Christian  truth  and  feeling  were  ever  clothed  ; 
he  was  also,  in  our  judgment,  no  ordinary  theologian,  in  the 
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proper  scientific  sense  of  that  term.  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  as  well  as  stylist,  and  his  books,  though  never  taking 
the  form  and  bulk  of  treatises  or  disquisitions,  appear  to  us 
to  be  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  theological  wisdom  and  depth, 
as  for  their  wealth  of  fancy,  and  exquisite  beauty  of  diction. 

Theology  being  a  science,  no  man  can  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  theologian,  whose  mind  is  not  gifted  with  a  scientific 
genius  or  faculty,  and  enriched  besides  with  a  competent  share 
of  all  the  varied  knowledge  and  learning  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  independent  use  of  all  the  sources  of  the  science,  and  to 
the  solution  of  all  its  many  difficult  questions  and  problems,  in 
so  far  as  a  solution  is  attainable.  Now  Dr  Hamilton  was  en- 
dowed, in  a  high  degree,  with  a  scientific  mind,  and  he  was 
master  besides  of  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  accomplishments, 
all  available,  in  various  ways,  for  theological  uses,  such  as  com- 
paratively few  students  are  able  to  accumulate.  His  scientific 
gift  displayed  itself  very  early  in  the  enthusiasm  and  success 
with  which  he  applied  himself  at  college  to  botany  and 
chemistry,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  it  appeared  likely  that 
he  would  devote  himself  for  life  to  one  or  other  of  these  sciences ; 
and  as  one  of  his  fellow-students  observes,  in  a  sketch  of  his 
early  career,  which  appeared  many  years  ago  in  the  Christian 
Times,  "much  of  that  charm  of  novelty  and  exhaustless  variety 
of  illustration,  for  which  his  works  are  so  distinguished,  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  those  early  and  enthusiastic  studies."-'' 

His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  of  the  logical  and  dialectical  type. 
It  was  an  intuitional  mind,  of  rapid  and  direct  insight,  reach- 
ing, by  the  shortest  road,  the  inmost  core  of  a  subject,  and  look- 
ing directly  down  into  its  perpendicular  depths.  A  mind  of 
quick,  accurate,  and  wide  observation;  of  penetrative  and 
almost  second-sighted  sagacity ;  at  once  clear-seeing,  deep- 
seeing,  and  far-seeing.  He  never  seemed  to  arrive  at  princi- 
ples by  long  processes  of  reasoning,  and  he  seldom  or  never 
sought  to  commend  principles  to  others  by  the  method  of  dia- 
lectics. He  always  seemed  to  see  great  truths  in  their  own 
self-evidencing  light,  and  he  usually  took  for  granted  that  the 
best  way  to  commend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  others,  was  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  same  aspects  and  colours  in  which  they 
had  commended  themselves  to  his  own.  He  does  not  ratio- 
cinate like  St  Paul,  he  rather  exhibits  and  sets  forth  a  subject 
in  its  own  intrinsic  characters  like  St  John.  But  he  was 
none  the  less  a  true  and  deep-thoughted  theologian  on  this 
account.  St  John  was  no  dialectician,  and  yet  he  was  St  John 
6  QioXoyog. 

His  apparatus  of  learning  and  general  knowledge  was  very 

*  We  believe  the  author  of  this  Sketch  was  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson 
of  Edinburgh. 
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extensive.  Indeed,  in  some  branches  of  natural  knowledge  and 
Christian  literature,  he  has  seldom  been  equalled  among  pro- 
fessed divines.  We  have  already  referred  to  his  early  profi- 
ciency in  the  physical  sciences.  The  same  fellow-student  who 
bears  testimony  to  this,  informs  us  that  he  was  also  an  admir- 
able classical  scholar, — a  claim  which  is  amply  verified  by  the 
facility  and  appropriateness  of  classical  allusion  which  occasion- 
ally distinguishes  almost  all  his  writings,  and  by  the  power 
which  he  puts  forth  at  times  of  reproducing,  in  the  most  vivid 
and  graphic  manner,  the  state  of  pagan  culture  and  society  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  ancient  civilisation.* 

His  knowledge   of  books  was   extraordinary  even   in  his 
student  days,  and  he  continued  an  assiduous  reader,  not  only 
of  religious  and  theological,  but  also  of  general  and  miscellane- 
ous literature,  down  to  the  end  of  his  life.     And,  as  serving  to 
shew  how  early  his  book-erudition  took  a  decidedly  theological 
direction,  we  may  here  quote  another  interesting  passage  from 
the  same  paper,  in  which  we  are  told  of  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  him  by  his  fellow-students  at  the  close  of  his 
college  life : — "  That  he  would  rise  to  distinction  we  could  easily 
foresee,  but  we  should  not  have  pictured  him  to  our  mind  as  the 
popular  tract-writer,   sparkling   in   every   page   with   happy 
thoughts  and  beautiful  and  thick-coming  fancies.     We  should 
more  readily  have  imagined  him  as  the  learned  editor,  who 
had  dipped  into  an  amazing  number  of  authors,  whom  the  com- 
mon class  of  readers  seldom  disturb  in  their  dusty  slumbers, 
and  who  loved  to  adorn  his  pages  with  a  multitude  of  learned 
references  and  recondite  authorities.  We  knew,,  indeed,  of  that 
vigorous  pulse  of  intellectual  life  which  was  beating  within 
him,   and  we  had   not   been  unobservant   of  those  original 
fancies  and  warm  affections.     But  still  we  should  have  expected 
his  public  course,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  shape  itself 
in  the  way  we  have  described.     His  earliest  literary  efforts  did 
indeed  take  this  form,  as  was  seen  in  his  editions  of  BaiTOw's 
works,  and  Hall's  Contemplations,  which,  in  the  biographical 
sketches  appended  to  them,  display,  especially  when  his  youth 
is  considered,  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
literature  of  the  brilliant   age  in  which   those   two  divines 
flourished,  and  which  they  did  so  much  to  adorn.     But  the 
sphere  in  which  Providence  soon  placed  him,  decided  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  gifts  should  manifest  themselves,  and  called 
him  to  be  the  popular  writer  for  the  million,  rather  than  the 
learned  caterer  for  the  few."     But  even  at  the  height  of  his 
activity  and  popularity  as  a  writer  for  the  million,  his  thoughts 

*  For  example,  in  his  "  Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography,"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  chapter  on  "  The  Advent" : — "  Augnstua  was  Emperor. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,"  &c. 
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often  went  back  to  his  old  theological  favourites ;  and  it  was 
partly  with  the  view  of  indulging  his  first-love,  and  adding  to 
his  early  book-lore,  that  he  prepared  and  published  the  in- 
teresting series  entitled,  "  Our  Christian  Classics  ;  or,  Readings 
from  the  best  Divines ;"  from  the  preface  to  which  we  learn 
that  his  love  for  the  old  English  divines  had  been  as  early 
almost  as  his  childhood,  and  that  the  very  first  use  he  had 
made  of  his  reading  power,  was  to  apply  himself  with  what  he 
calls  "  a  precocious  pedantry"  to  these  old-fashioned  worthies. 

"  In  the  following  pages/'  says  he,  in  his  happiest  style, 
"  the  compiler  must  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
indulgence.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  born  in  the  midst  of  old  books. 
Before  he  could  read  them,  they  had  become  a  kind  of  com- 
panions ;  and,  in  their  coats  of  brown  calf  and  white  vellum, 
great  was  his  admiration  for  tomes  as  tall  as  himself.  By  and 
by,  when  he  was  allowed  to  open  the  leather  portals,  and  look 
in  on  the  solemn  authors,  in  peaked  beards  and  woollen  ruffs, 
his  reverence  deepened  for  the  mighty  days  of  the  great 
departed  ;  and  with  some  vague  prepossessions,  his  first  use  of 
the  art  of  reading  was  to  mimic  an  older  example  (alluding  to 
his  father)  and  sit  poring  for  hours  over  Manton  and  Hopkins, 
Reynolds  and  Horton.  Indeed,  so  intense  did  this  old- 
fashioned  affection  grow,  that  he  can  very  well  remember, 
when  compelled  to  shut  the  volume  and  retire  to  rest,  how, 
night  after  night,  he  carried  to  his  cot  some  bulky  folio,  and 
only  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  a  paradise  where  there  was  no  end 
of  books,  and  nothing  to  interrupt  the  reader.  And  although 
it  is  impossible  to  recall  without  a  smile  such  precocious 
pedantry,  the  writer  is  grateful  for  tastes  then  formed,  and  for 
impressions  then  acquired.  Busier  years  have  made  those 
early  haunts  forbidden,  but  not  altogether  forgotten,  ground  ; 
and  now  that,  yielding  to  an  irrepressible  longing,  he  pays 
them  a  hasty  visit,  he  will  feel  himself  less  of  the  mere  idler 
should  the  intelligent  reader  lend  him  his  company." 

Scientific  genius  and  erudition  are  indispensable  to  eminence 
in  all  science,  but  in  theology  there  is  a  third  requisite,  even 
more  indispensable.  Neander's  favourite  motto  had  reference 
to  this  peculiar  element — "  Pectus  est  quod  facit  Theologum." 
It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian — the  heart  more 
than  the  head,  i.e.,  a  Christian  state  of  the  heart,  a  mind  in 
spiritual  and  religious  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Christ  him- 
self. And  need  we  say  how  pre-eminently  this  sympathy  was 
a  characteristic  of  our  departed  divine  ?  There  have  been  few 
disciples  in  any  age  of  the  Church  who  have  seen  more  eye  to 
eye  with  the  Great  Master,  and  have  felt  with  Him  more  heart 
to  heart  than  the  beloved  disciple  whom  we  have  recently  lost. 
"  He  had  more  of  Christ  in  him,"  Mr  Peter  Bayne  observes, 
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"  than  any  man  we  ever  knew."  "  He  was  a  living  epistle  of 
Christ,  written  in  characters  so  clear  and  beautiful,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  read  it."  If  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  only  be  spiritually  discerned/'  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an 
immense  advantage  such  a  man  had  for  discerning  them  in 
their  true  character  and  complexion — "  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things."  When  the  theologian  has  such  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  he  knoweth  all  things,  he  is  "  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  word  and  work."  How  beautifully 
does  Dr  Hamilton  express  this  in  the  following  sentences  of 
h\<  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  in  Evangelical 
Christendom  for  October  1 864  : — 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  read  the  letter  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus, 
except  in  sympathy  with  himself.     A  critic  of  our  own  has  said, 
'*  A  perfect  judge  vrill  read  each  work  of  wit, 
"With  the  same  spirit  that  the  author  writ ; 

and  whether  they  be  the  sermons  and  dialogues  which  hig  own 
lips  uttered,  or  the  preceding  and  following  Scriptures  which  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  prompted  and  inspired,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
interpreter  or  a  good  divine,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  a  given 
passage,  or  to  build  up  from  the  whole  a  system  symmetrical  and 
secure,  the  indispensable  requisite  is  to  be  made  one  spirit  with  the 
speaker.  More  especially,  the  immediate  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  are  the  surest  key  to  all  besides,  it  is  only  to  a  kindred  spirit 
that  they  give  out  their  total  meaning ;  and  sayings  which  to  cold 
logic  or  dry  phUology  are  dark  enough,  become  diaphonous  when  suf- 
fused with  love's  excellent  oil.  The  vocables  which  to  the  unlearned 
seemed  poor  and  hard,  grow  rich  and  melodious  when  accented  and 
rightly  read  by  the  skilful  Masorite  ;  and  the  letter  which  killeth  cap- 
tiousness  or  self-conceit,  is  life  and  peace  when  spiritually  discerned." 

Dr  Hamilton  never  wrote  anything  as  a  professed  theologian. 
His  works  never  assumed  the  method  and  style  of  what  are 
usually  understood  by  theological  works  ;  and  perhaps,  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  he  would  have  disowned  the  scientific 
claim  which  we  are  now  making  in  his  behalf  Perhaps  he 
would  himself  have  -svished  to  be  thought  of  by  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  no  more  in  authorship  than  a  practical  religious 
writer,  who  had  laboured  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  beloved 
Lord  by  tiny  tracts,  and  handy  little  books,  and  a  few  biographies 
of  good  men  and  women,  and  one  or  two  periodical  compila- 
tions and  miscellanies  of  which  he  took  editorial  charge.  But 
none  the  less  do  we  put  forward  this  scientific  claim  on  his 
behalf,  and  insist  upon  a  distinction  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
his  favour,  between  the  mere  practical  writer  or  preacher,  and 
the  practical  theologian  or  divine.  A  man  may  easily  be  the 
one,  without  any  pretensions  to  be  the  other.  Many  men  write 
excellent  practical  sermons  or  tracts,  or  other  popular  produc- 
tions, which  are  very  useful  and  interesting  in  their  way,  but  no 
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one  would  ever  think  of  dignifying  the  authors  with  the  name  of 
theologians.  They  write  scripturally  and  sensibly  on  Christian 
subjects  ;  they  write,  it  may  be,  profitably,  pleasantly,  and  in  an 
attractive  style  ;  but  they  may  be  utterly  lacking  in  philosophic 
depth  and  breadth  ;  they  may  want  all  originality  of  thought 
and  freshness  of  view  ;  they  may  manifest  no  shrewd  and  true 
"  understanding  of  the  times,"  for  lack  of  tact  of  observation 
and  sagacity  of  discernment ;  and  never  leaving  the  old  ruts 
of  thought  in  anything  of  importance,  they  make  no  real  con- 
tribution to  the  church's  stock  of  wisdom,  nor  leave  any  perma- 
nent footmarks  to  shew  the  way  where  they  passed.  But  the 
very  opposite  of  all  this  was  the  case  with  the  authorship  of 
our  departed  worthy.  Popular  and  practical  as  it  ever  was,  it 
never  wanted  depth  or  breadth,  originality  or  freshness,  shrewd- 
ness or  sagacity  ;  and  while  seldom  driving  in  the  old  ruts  of 
mere  traditional  conventionalisms  of  thought  and  speech,  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  keep  in  the  road,  while  avoiding  the  ruts, 
that  he  has  made  all  the  evangelical  churches  his  lasting 
debtors  by  shewing  them  "  this  more  excellent  way."  We 
claim  for  hiin,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  true  scientific  theologian, 
though  always  a  practical  writer  and  preacher.  His  scientific 
department,  in  other  words,  was  that  of  practical  theology,  or 
the  theology  of  Christian  life  and  practice.  And  herein  we 
demand  for  him  the  honour  of  being  a  master  of  high  genius 
and  the  truest  insight. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  theology,  that  for  which  he  had  least 
aptitude  and  liking,  was  the  dogmatic  branch.  It  is  remark- 
able how  little  use  he  made  of  it  in  any  of  his  sermons  or 
books.  To  the  last,  indeed,  he  remained  true  and  faithful  to 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  cherish  a  loving  venera- 
tion for  the  old  puritan  worthies  who  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
first  love.  While  always  in  a  high  degree  receptive  of  fresh 
thought,  if  it  was  as  sound  as  it  was  fresh,  he  remained  firmly 
to  the  end  at  his  early  theological  moorings.  But  he  seldom 
made  any  use  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  dogmatic  systems, 
and  very  rarely  availed  himself  even  of  their  definitions  and 
distinctions.  The  reason  no  doubt  was,  that  he  never  preached 
or  wrote  without  aiming  chiefly  at  practice,  and  nothing  seemed 
relevant  to  him  save  what  was  directly  applicable  to  that  end. 
He  was  impatient,  besides,  of  all  dogmatic  attempts  to  give  a 
roundness  and  completeness  to  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
for  which  the  divine  word  has  not  supplied  adequate  materials. 
And  still  more,  perhaps,  he  disliked  the  dogmatic  habit  of 
viewing  Christian  truth  abstractly  and  in  dissociation  from  the 
person  of  the  living  Christ.  What  he  loved  and  warmly  de- 
lighted in,  was  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
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'•  To  us,"  he  says,  in  the  paper  before  quoted,  •  The  Mind  of  the 
Master,'  "  it  is  plain  and  obvious  that  gospel  sayings  will  fail  to  give 
out  their  full  significance,  and  will  fail  to  exert  their  legitimate,  their 
strengthening  and  sanctifying  influence,  when  dissociated  from  the 
adorable  speaker.  They  are  not  the  utterance  of  an  automaton  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  a  mere  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  on  the  other, 
they  are  '  lively  oracles,'  the  counsels  of  eternal  wisdom  animating  a 
human  heart,  and  speaking  through  human  lips.  They  are  not  statutes 
on  stone,  nor  tables  of  brass,  that  we  read  ;  nor  is  it  a  trump  angelic 
to  which  we  listen  from  the  overarching  heaven,  but  the  grace  and 
truth  which  came  together,  and  came  out  in  Jesus  Christ, — faithful  say- 
ings set  to  something  better  than  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Truth 
fitted  to  our  feeble  frame,  truth  spoken  in  our  own  vernacular,  yet 
spoken  by  our  God  ;  immortal  truth,  married  to  immortal  love,  and 
which,  now  that  they  are  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  assunder. 

"  Rich  in  theology,  because  the  only  articulate  revelation  of  God  ; 
rich  in  doctrine,  because  so  instructive,  so  practical,  and  furnishing 
for  every  good  work  so  fully,  there  is  not  much  in  Scripture  of  what 
is  commonly  called  dogmatic  divinity.  But  for  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  truth,  some  minds  have  such  invincible  propensity,  that  to 
them  the  Bible  is  mainly  a  book  of  dogmas,  mainly  a  collection  of 
texts  or  proof  passages,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  and  rear  up 
from  those  texts  a  whole  temple  of  truth,  a  great  system  of  universal 
theology.  It  hardly  occurs  to  them  that  there  are  many  secret  things 
on  which  the  Bible  throws  no  light,  and  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
whole  mysteiy  of  the  universe,  it  only  undertakes  to  guide  our  fallen 
race  from  sin  to  holiness,  aud  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  forcing  triangular  texts  into  circular  cavities,  or  rearing  up 
square  lintels  in  lieu  of  round  columns,  it  would  be  far  ^viser  to  admit 
that  there  are  questions  which  Scripture  does  not  answer,  and  thoughts 
of  God  which  it  does  not  reveal.  There  are  bricks  which  our  box 
does  not  contain.  It  is  not  that  they  are  lost,  for  they  never  were 
there  ;  when  our  box  was  made  up  they  were  not  put  in.  And  instead 
of  trying  to  model  in  its  vast  and  symmetrical  proportions  the  house 
not  made  with  hands — God's  mighty  scheme  of  the  universe — let  us 
be  content  with  our  beautiful  fragment,  with  that  vestibule  or  ante- 
chapel,  which  athwart  the  smoke  of  the  great  sacrifice,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  where,  surmounting  the  din  of  the  noisy 
exterior,  are  caught  bursts  of  the  chorus,  '  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
for  ever.'  " 

If  he  could  have  commanded  the  necessary  leisure,  Dr 
Hamilton  would  have  taken  congenially  to  exegetic  theology, 
though  we  do  not  think  that  the  chief  bent  of  his  mind  could 
even  have  been  engaged  in  that  direction,  or  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  condition,  he  could  ever  have  attained  to  a  first- 
rate  reputation  on  this  minutely  laborious  field.  But  his  early 
attainments  in  classical  philology  bad  given  him  no  faint  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  the  grammarian  and  the  critic  ;  and  in 
several  parts  of  his  writings,  he  reveals  not  only  his  high  value 
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for  the  biblical  labours  of  others,  but  also  the  yearnings  which 
he  felt  to  bear  a  hand  in  such  labours  himself,  if  that  had  been 
possible  to  him,  which  it  never  was.  After  a  lively  sketch  of 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  great  biblical  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  "  Our  Christian  Classics,''  he  has  a  charac- 
teristic passage,  which  utters  his  whole  heart  upon  this  point, 
and  shews  what  an  ardent  biblicist  he  would  have  become,  if 
a  minister's  life  in  London  had  ever  allowed  him  the  oppor- 
tunity : — 

"  The  generation  which  produced  these  colossal  commentators  must 
have  been  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  ministers  who  had  time 
to  study  the  "  Critici  Sacri,"  and  Walton's  Polyglott,  must  have  pos- 
sessed an  enviable  amount  of  learned  leisure.  They  had  not  a  dozen 
committees  to  attend  a  week,  and  some  thousands  of  letters  to  answer 
in  a  year.  Their  mornings  were  not  devoted  to  the  miscellaneous 
affairs  which  now- a- days  engross  the  care  and  divide  the  energies  of 
the  parochial  and  congregational  factotum,  nor  were  their  evenings  be- 
spoken for  conversaziones  and  lectures,  soirees  and  public  dinners. 
And,  although  it  would  be  a  silly  peevishness  to  complain  of  a  state  of 
matters  which  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  evangelistic  and  philanthro- 
pic zeal  evolved  in  the  present  century,  we  sometimes  wish  that  re- 
ligious activity  left  more  time  for  sacred  scholarship.  Except  during 
the  few  weeks  of  his  annual  holidays,  there  is  many  a  clergyman  who 
never  knows  the  luxury  of  a  day's  unbroken  retirement ;  and  for  the 
quiet  study  of  the  Bible,  city  merchants  are  often  more  favourably 
circumstanced  than  city  ministers.  No  doubt,  a  sensible  man  will 
conform  to  existing  exigencies,  and  will  do  his  best  to  produce,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  discourses,  fresh,  practical,  and  impressive  ;  but 
extemporised,  as  these  usually  are,  in  hasty  moments,  at  the  end  of 
a  laborious  week,  he  often  sighs  to  perceive  that  there  are  broad  tracts 
of  revelation  on  which  he  dare  not  adventure,  and  important  truths  in 
'  the  counsel  of  God'  which  he  must '  shun  to  declare,'  lest  Christianity 
itself  be  compromised  by  crude  expositions  or  unguarded  statements. 
And  that  which  aggravates  the  evil  is  the  early  age  at  which  the 
student  now  enters  on  the  active  ministry — spending,  in  his  first 
charge,  the  six  or  eight  years  which  the  aspirant  two  hundred  years 
ago  devoted,  in  his  quiet  chambers  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  the  mastery  of  systematic 
divinity.  Happily  the  church  is  now  so  rich  in  active  and  accom- 
plished laymen,  and  in  men  of  business  who  are  withal  men  of  piety, 
that  we  believe  the  interests  of  Christianity  would  be  subserved  by 
pastors  being  allowed  to  give  themselves  more  entirely  *  to  prayer  and 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.'  " 

How  much  he  esteemed  and  honoured  the  labours  of  exegetic 
theology  upon  the  sacred  originals,  comes  out  in  the  following 
admirable  passage  of  his  paper  on  "  Finality  and  Progress " 
{Evangelical  Christendom,  July  1868) : — 

"  To  the  Bible  we  cannot  add  a  new  text,  any  more  than  we  can 
add  to  the  globe  a  new  ounce  of  matter ;  but  just  as  it  is  said  to 
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the  mineralogist,  Search  the  soil,  search  the  surface,  and  search 
the  rocks  beneath,  so  it  is  said  to  the  student.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, search  the  original,  so  as  to  get  the  very  words,  and  search 
the  •words,  so  as  to  get  the  very  sense.  And  in  this  way,  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  has  of  late  been  done  ;  and  just  as  the  gal- 
vanic pile  gave  Davy  a  new  instrument  of  analysis — just  as  the 
prismatic  spectrum  put  a  new  power,  for  the  same  purpose,  into  the 
hand  of  Bunsen — so  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  and  other  gene- 
ralisations, have  given  the  grammarian  a  new  security  in  rendering  the 
New  Testament,  and  for  subsequent  versions  promise  a  symmetry  and 
precision,  which  will  place  the  Englishman  almost  abreast  of  the 
Hellenistic  inhabitant  of  Palestine.  And  every  sentence  restored  to 
its  right  significance,  every  obscurity  cleared  up,  every  controverted 
meaning  vindicated  and  henceforward  placed  above  discussion,  is  so 
much  pure  gain.  It  is  not  a  new  test,  but  it  answers  the  same  purpose : 
it  is  not  a  new  text  any  more  than  rubidium  is  a  new  metal,  for  people 
had  been  treading  on  it,  and  handling  it,  and  even  swallowing  it,  all 
unconscious,  till  the  other  day,  when  the  chemist  put  his  finger  upon 
it  and  held  it  up  to  view." 

On  the  wide  and  splendidly  diversified  field  of  Historical 
Theology,  or  Church  History,  our  lamented  author  would  have 
been  still  more  at  home.  History  had  powerful  attractions  for 
him.  He  had  read  all  the  great  historians  of  our  literature  ; 
and  he  has  given  us,  in  "  Excelsior,"  three  papers  on  the  Story 
of  Great  Histories — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "History  of  the  World," 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  Hume's  "  History  of  England" 
— written  with  great  vivacity  and  gusto,  which  shew,  not  only 
how  exquisitely  he  enjoyed  this  department  of  literature,  but 
how  admirably  he  was  qualified  to  apply,  even  to  the  greatest 
of  its  productions,  a  criticism  not  unworthy  of  their  greatness. 

But  of  all  history,  the  history  of  the  Christian  life  in  our 
world  had  a  fascination  and  a  charm  for  him,  such  as,  perhaps, 
very  few  men — not  entirely  occupied  witli  this  subject,  and  in 
their  whole  life  surrendered  to  it  —have  ever  felt.  We  distin- 
guish, in  speaking  of  his  case,  between  the  history  of  Christian 
life,  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  He  could  never 
have  felt  in  his  element  either  in  reading  or  in  writing  the 
history  of  church  heresies  or  church  corruptions  of  any  kind  ; 
and  a  vast  deal  of  what  is  contained  in  a  church  history  like 
Mosheim's,  must  have  been  to  him  highly  distasteful  and  even 
repulsive.  But  next  to  the  life  and  history  of  Christ  himself, 
there  was  no  kind  of  history  so  dear  to  him  as  the  history 
of  Christian  life,  especially  in  •  the  form  of  biography — the 
history  of  sanctified  individual  life.  Individuality  had  special 
charms  for  him.  He  was  addicted  to  biography  "all  his  days  ; 
and  he  was  himself  a  Christian  biographer  before  he  was  any- 
thing else  in  authorship.  His  first  works  were  lives  of  his  own 
Father,  and  of  Bishop  Hall  and  Dr  Barrow  ;  and  it  was  a 
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pleasing  coincidence,  that  his  latest  literary  work  was  of  the 
same  class  as  his  earliest,  viz.,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr  Burns  of  Hampstead.  If  he  could  have  had  leisure 
for  the  work,  he  might  have  written  a  delightful  history  of  the 
Church,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  biographies  of  all  her  best 
and  greatest  men  of  every  country  and  age.  All  he  could  ever 
accomplish  of  this  kind  was  a  Gallery  of  biographical  sketches 
of  the  Christian  classics  of  our  own  country — a  work  which  was 
evidently  a  labour  of  much  love,  and  which  no  one  can  peruse 
without  equal  admiration  for  the  vivid  picturesqueness  of  his 
descriptions,  and  the  solidity  and  felicity  of  his  critical  deci- 
sions, and  the  all-embracing  Christian  catholicity  of  his  spirit. 

But,  as  already  said,  it  was  as  a  practical  theologian — as  a 
theologian  mainly  occupied  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  character,  experience,  and  life — that  he  attained  his 
chief  and  most  splendid  distinction  ;  and  we  must  now  proceed 
to  state  what  were  the  subjects  of  Practical  Theology  in  which 
he  made  his  most  valuable  and  memorable  contributions  to  the 
common  stock  of  evangelical  truth,  and  on  which  he  left  the 
deepest  marks  of  his  sanctified  genius. 

1.  Beginning,  in  our  enumeration,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
viewed  practically  as  the  Book  of  life,  he  devoted  much  thought 
and  pains  both  to  the  defence  of  their  divine  origin  and 
authority,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  skill, 
and  condescension  displayed  in  their  structure  and  adaptation. 

To  this  grand  subject  he  consecrates  the  whole  of  one  of  his 
most  charming  works,  originally  entitled  "  The  Lamp  and  the 
Lantern ;  or.  The  Bible  a  light  to  the  Tent  and  the  Traveller," 
but  afterwards  reissued  with  some  alteration  under  the  new 
title  of  "  The  Light  to  the  Path  ;  what  the  Bible  has  been  to 
others,  and  what  it  can  do  for  ourselves."  In  two  of  its  chap- 
ters, entitled  "  Lessons  on  the  Christian  evidence,"  he  writes  in 
the  character  of  a  Christian  apologist.  But,  true  to  his  ear- 
nestly practical  genius,  it  is  as  a  practical  rather  than  a  theo- 
retic or  systematic  apologist  that  he  writes.  Adapting  himself 
to  the  unlearned  many,  rather  than  to  the  learned  few,  he 
avoids  all  arguments  of  an  erudite  kind ;  he  fastens  at  once 
upon  the  internal  evidences,  and  seeks  to  shew  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  intrinsically  credible,  or  endowed  with  a  self-evidenc- 
ing light  and  power. 

**  There  are  many  ways,"  he  thus  begins,  "  in  which  intelligent 
readers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are 
genuine,  that  their  narrative  is  authentic,  and  that  the  message  which 
they  convey  to  mankind  is  indeed  the  Word  of  the  living  God.  Some 
of  these  proofs  require  a  certain  amount  of  erudition  in  order  to  feel 
their  force,  a  considerable  power  of  attention  in  order  to  follow  the 
argument,  but  others  are  so  obvious,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
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Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  to  the  sound  mind  Christ  is  his 
own  witness,  and  Christianity  carries  its  own  commendation.  There 
is  also  a  class  of  proofs  intrinsic  to  the  Bible  itself,  which  to  the  most 
of  minds  are  very  conclusive  when  rightly  brought  out,  and  which  are 
all  the  more  valuable  because  they  need  no  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
external  evidence.  Of  these  we  shall  try  to  give  an  example  in  this 
and  the  following  chapters." 

The  two  chapters  are  felicitously  entitled  "  The  Cheque  and 
the  Counterfoil,"  "The  Mould  and  the  Medallion."  They  are 
chiefly  taken  up  in  pointing  out  the  striking  coincidences  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  New  Testament  when  compared  with 
one  another,  and  between  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and 
the  New — the  one  the  mould  or  matrix,  and  the  other  the 
medallion  which  was  struck  from  it.  "The  more  delicate 
these  coincidences  are,  the  surer  is  the  inference  from  them. 
If  you  were  comparing  a  cheque  with  the  cheque-book  from 
which  it  was  said  to  be  taken,  and  found  not  only  the  cut  por- 
tion to  correspond  with  the  counterfoil,  but  if  on  microscopic 
examination  the  torn  corner  finely  coincided, — if  you  found  its 
rough  and  ragged  edge  and  each  riven  portion  to  match  exactly 
the  surface  from  which  it  was  said  to  be  sundered,  you  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  piece  of  paper  in  your  hand  had  been 
taken  from  that  book.  And  these  delicate  agreements  of  one 
evangelist  with  another  shew  that  their  story  is  an  extract 
from  the  book  of  truth,  a  leaf  from  the  volume  of  actual  occur- 
rence, a  derivation  from  a  counterpart  original !"  What  a 
sensible  appeal  to  men  of  sense  !  The  argument,  as  drawn 
out  by  him  at  greater  length  than  we  can  quote  here,  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one  ;  but  never  was  it  more  freshly  and  effectively 
put  "Without  being  original  in  substance,  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
originality  from  its  novelty  of  form  and  illustration  ;  and  with- 
out the  least  parade  of  learning  or  formal  argumentation,  the 
whole  leaves  upon  the  reader  a  deep  impression  of  solid  sense, 
and  sage  insight,  and  intellectual  vigour.  And  this  is,  in 
truth,  the  special  and  very  valuable  service  which,  as  an  occa- 
sional writer  on  Christian  evidences,  he  has  rendered  to  apo- 
logetics. He  has  made  the  argument  practical,  as  it  needs 
above  all  things  to  be  made  to  this  practical  age, — an  age 
which  has  no  leisure  for  erudite  treatises,  and  which  has  a 
horror  of  all  pedantries,  whether  of  ancient  learning  or  of  formal 
ratiocinations.  Without  adding  anything  to  the  argument  in 
bulk,  he  has  added  not  a  little  to  it  in  point  and  real  effective- 
ness. He  puts  it  in  a  form  which  a  man  of  sense  and  candour 
will  hardly  be  able  to  resist.  He  makes  his  reader  feel  that, 
really  after  all,  plain  common  sense  and  good  mother-wit  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Christian  history,  marvellous  as  it  is,  and 
great  as  the  mystery  of  godliness  may  be.     And  if  he  calls  in 
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the  aid  of  his  ever  helpful  fancy  even  into  this  field,  where 
most  other  men  find  room  only  for  severer  faculties,  all  must 
bear  him  witness  that  he  does  so  not  to  put  figures  of  speech  in 
the  room  of  arguments,  but  only  to  illuminate  his  reasoning 
with  a  brighter  light,  and  by  the  help  of  a  brilliant  associa- 
tion, to  fasten  it  on  the  memory.  Take  the  following  illustra- 
tration  as  an  example,  than  which  even  he  never,  we  think, 
produced  a  finer  or  more  memorable  : — 

"  We  have  often  visited  the  ruins  of  a  famous  castle,  with  which 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  (the  allusion  is  to 
the  Castle  of  Heidelberg).  Long  ago  it  was  captured,  and  that  it 
might  never  be  a  stronghold  to  the  patriots  of  Germany  again,  the 
enemy  burnt  it,  and  blew  up  the  walls.  But  in  the  weedy  fosse  is 
still  shewn  a  huge  fragment  of  a  tower,  which,  when  exploded,  alighted 
there ;  and  in  the  goodly  joining  of  its  stones,  and  the  hardening  of 
its  ancient  mortar,  such  a  rocky  mass  had  it  become,  that  when  lifted 
from  its  base,  instead  of  descending  in  a  shower  of  rubbish,  it  came 
down  superbly,  a  tower  still.  And,  like  that  massy  keep,  the  books 
we  have  been  considering  are  so  knit  together  in  their  exquisite  accu- 
racy, the  histories  are  so  riveted  to  one  another,  and  the  epistles  so 
mortised  into  the  histories,  and  the  very  substance  of  epistles  and 
histories  alike  is  so  penetrated  by  that  cement  of  all-pervasive  reality, 
that  the  whole  now  forms  an  indissoluble  concrete.  And  though  all 
coeval  literature  had  perished,  though  all  the  external  confirmations 
were  destroyed,  though  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  were  annihi- 
lated, strong  in  its  intrinsic  truthfulness,  the  New  Testament  would 
still  hold  its  lofty  place — a  tower  of  self-sustaining  integrity.  And 
though  the  efforts  of  enmity  were  to  succeed  as  they  have  signally 
failed,  though  learned  hostility  were  to  undermine  its  documentary 
foundations,  and  blow  up  that  evidence  of  manuscripts  and  early  ver- 
sions on  which  it  securely  reposes,  so  finely  do  its  facts  fit  into  one 
another,  so  strongly  are  its  separate  portions  clamped  together,  and 
in  the  penetration  and  interfusion  through  all  its  parts  of  its  ultimate 
inspiring  authorship,  into  such  a  homogeneous  structure  has  it  conso- 
lidated, that  it  would  come  down  on  its  own  basis,  shifted,  but  nowise 
shattered.  Such  a  book  has  God  made  the  Bible,  that,  whatever 
theories  wax  popular,  or  whatever  systems  explode,  *  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken.'  " 

On  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  Bible,  he  has  a 
chapter  brimful  of  thought  and  beauty,  entitled  "  The  Literary 
Attractions  of  the  Bible."  And  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
attractions,  in  his  view,  is  its  marvellous  diversity,  combined 
with  its  profound  unity,  and  its  admirable  fusion  into  one 
codex  of  instruction  of  both  the  human  element  and  the  divine. 
Time  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  good  men  and  evangelical 
divines  were  much  more  alive  to  the  divine  side  of  Scripture 
than  to  the  human ;  and  when,  to  their  half-open  eye,  all  the 
human  diversities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  book  were  merged 
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in  the  all- comprehending  and  all-subduing  unity  of  its  divine 
inspiration.  But  that  time  is  now  retreating  into  the  past, — 
that  one-sideduess  of  a  former  generation  is  now  rapidly  giving 
way  to  larger  and  truer  views.  The  writings  of  our  author 
have  not  a  little  contributed,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  bring  about  this  improved  state  of  things.  And 
we  may  well  accept  his  statement  of  the  case  as  a  final  state- 
ment of  it,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  need  be  taken  away. 

"  Speaking  to  men,  the  divine  Spirit  used  the  words  of  men. 
When,  on  the  two  tables,  God  wrote  the  ten  commandments,  he  did 
not  write  them  in  the  speech  unutterable  of  the  third  heavens,  he 
wrote  them  in  Hebrew  letters,  Hebrew  words,  and  Hebrew  idiom  ; 
and  had  it  so  pleased  him,  he  might  have  given  all  the  Scriptures  in 
the  self-same  way.  Employing  no  mortal  pen  whatever,  from  the 
top  of  Sinai  he  might  have  handed  down  the  one  Testament,  and  from 
the  top  of  Olivet  the  other, — the  whole,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
completed  without  human  intervention,  and  on  amaranthine  leaves 
engraven  in  heaven's  own  holograph.  And  in  such  a  case  there 
would  have  been  no  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  inspiration ;  there 
would  have  been  no  need  that,  like  the  electrometers  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist, theologians  should  insert  tests  of  its  intensity,  nicely  graduated 
from  the  zero  of  Superintendence  up  to  the  fulness  of  Suggestion. 
But  infinite  wisdom  preferred  another  way.  Inspiration  he  made  the 
counterpart  of  the  incarnation.  And  as  in  the  incarnate  mystery  we 
Lave,  without  mutual  encroachment  and  without  confusion,  very  God 
and  very  man,  so  in  theopneustic  Scripture  we  have  a  book,  every 
sentence  of  which  is  truly  human,  and  yet  the  whole  of  which  is  truly 
divine.  Holy  men  spake  it,  but  holy  men  spake  and  wrote  it  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  just  as  when  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world,  he  sent  him  not  in  the  fashion  of  an  angel,  nor  even  in  the 
fashion  of  a  glorified  and  celestial  man,  but  in  all  points  Uke  his  brethren ; 
so  when  he  sent  into  the  world  his  written  Word,  it  came  not  ready 
written  with  an  angel's  plume,  but  with  reeds  from  the  Jordan  it  was  con- 
signed to  paper  from  the  Nile.  Every  word  of  it  Hellenistic  or  Hebrew, 
and  yet  every  word  not  the  less  heavenly.  And  though  the  unlettered 
disciple,  who  in  the  identity  of  the  ultimate  Author  forgets  the  diversity 
of  the  intermediate  scribes — though  he  loses  less  than  the  dry  critic 
who  only  recognises  the  mortal  penmen — that  student  alone  will  get 
the  full  good  of  his  Bible,  who  recognises  the  parallel  facts — its  perfect 
and  all-pervasive  divinity,  its  perfect  and  all-investing  humanity." 

In  all  this,  and  much  more,  admirable  writing  upon  the  same 
theme,  there  is  nothing,  we  admit,  which  is  absolutely  new  in 
point  of  substance  of  thought.  The  writer's  originality  was  not 
the  originality  of  thinking,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  a  thinker  ;  yet  who  can  deny  him  the  merit  of  deep  thought- 
fulness,  if  not  of  new  thinking  ?  And  how  true  an  interpreter  is 
is  he  of  the  thoughts  of  other  minds  upon  divine  things,  thoughts 
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lying  only  half  formed  in  men's  consciousness,  and  which  they 
are  unable  to  develope  and  bring  to  the  birth.  Do  not  our  souls 
leap  up  on  hearing  him,  to  embrace  his  thoughts,  and  to  recog- 
nise them  as  better  and  happier  forms  of  thoughts  of  our  own, 
which  may  have  long  struggled  to  utter  themselves,  but  could 
not.  "An  original  thinker,"  says  Mr  Bayne,  very  justly,  "^ye 
cannot  say  he  was,  but  when  his  powerful  imagination,  his 
exquisite  fancy,  and  his  wide  and  delicate  sympathy  acted  upon 
an  old  thought,  they  covered  it  with  a  golden  plating  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  that  it  gleamed  in  our  eyes  as  if  it  were  new." 
This,  if  not  the  deepest  originality,  is  at  least  a  true  originality, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  every  produc- 
tion of  Dr  Hamilton  was  marked  in  this  sense  by  original 
genius. 

2.  The  Christian  life  itself  was  the  one  grand  subject  of  his 
whole  ministry  and  authorship.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was 
so  in  any  exclusively  subjective  sense,  or  that  he  did  not  love 
to  dwell  and  expatiate  upon  its  objective  sources,  and  standards, 
and  strengths,  as  well  as  its  inner  experiences,  and  powers, 
and  springs.  Very  far  otherwise,  as  we  shall  see  immediately. 
What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  Christian  life 
seemed  to  be  always  uppermost  with  him,  and  whatever  other 
Christian  topics  he  preached  or  wrote  upon,  he  always  seemed 
to  handle  them  with  this  practical  reference  mainly  in  view. 
He  was  never  what  is  understood  by  a  doctrinal  preacher  or 
writer.  He  never  seemed  to  love  doctrine  purely  for  its  own 
sake,  as  a  subject  of  mere  contemplation,  but  always  chiefly  for 
its  bearing  upon  and  application  to  "  the  use  of  edifying."  Is 
Christ  to  be  divided  ?  he  would  have  said.  Does  not  Christ 
say,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  when  we 
set  him  forth  as  the  way  and  the  truth,  must  it  not  be  always  with 
the  view  that  sinful  men  may  find  in  him  the  life — their  truest, 
highest,  ever-living  life  ?  There  was  no  subject  of  thought  and 
speech  in  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  at  home  and  in  his 
element  as  this.  He  gave  to  it,  during  the  whole  extent  of 
his  ministry,  the  full  force  of  his  powers ;  he  elaborated  it,  and 
analysed  it,  and  illustrated  it  with  all  the  concentrated  force  of 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  ;  and  lie  lavished  upon  it, 
as  a  labour  of  love,  all  the  shining  wealth  of  his  ever-active 
fancy,  and  his  ever-loving  and  sympathetic  heart. 

On  many  parts  of  the  subject,  of  course,  his  thoughts  and 
expositions  could  not  be  different  in  substance  from  those  of 
other  earnest  and  faithful  ministers  of  Christ ;  however  like 
himself  he  could  not  fail  to  be  even  when  he  was  likest  other 
men,  for  in  one  way  or  another  he  always  left  the  mark  of  his 
own  individuality  upon  everything  he  said  and  wrote ;  if  not 
on  the  thing  itself  said,  at  least  on  his  way  of  saying  it.     But,  as 
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before  indicated,  tlaere  were  a  good  many  conditions  and  aspects 
of  the  Christian  life  on  which  his  teaching  was  so  strongly 
marked,  and  so  intensely  individualistic,  as  to  have  imparted  to 
his  authorship  a  special  importance  and  interest,  and  to  have 
stamped  it  with  a  character  of  such  enduring  value,  that  the 
evangelical  church  has  already  embraced  it  as  a  possession  for 
ever. 

The  chief  of  these  salient  characteristics  of  his  teaching  was 
the  view  he  took  of  the  vital  relations  subsisting  between  the 
livincr  Christ  and  the  livinor  Christian — to  the  eflfect  that  the  Lord 
J  esus  himself  is  the  only  true  andliving  root  of  all  Christian  life, 
and  no  less  its  only  true  centre,  and  supreme  object  and  end ; 
that  the  Christian  life  begins,  continues,  and  ends  in  living 
communion  with  "  the  Living  One"  who  was  dead — with  "  the 
living  Lamb  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  the  same  who 
took  away,  on  the  cross,  the  sins  of  the  world,  "  a  Lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain  ;"  that  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  true  evangelical 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  Him ;  and  to  be  a  growing  Christian,  is 
to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  him,  who  is  the  living  Head  ;  and 
that  to  walk  as  a  Christian  is  to  walk  with  Christ  himself  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  love,  and  in  the  doing  of  his  will,  and  in  the 
steady,  strenuous,  and  growing  imitation  of  his  example. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  peculiar,  of  course,  in  this  view  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Christian  life.  It  was  the 
view  set  forth  by  the  Master  himself,  and  by  all  the  apostles. 
"  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  was  an  utterance  of  St  Paul,  which 
would  have  been  accepted  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  by  all 
their  genuine  converts  a-s  well  as  his  own.  Such  teaching, 
therefore,  was  merely  a  return  to  the  earliest  of  all  Christian 
teaching, — a  return  which  has  been  rapidly  going  on  in  the 
evangelical  churches  for  the  last  generation.  The  difference 
between  Dr  Hamilton  and  most  other  approved  teachers  in 
this  respect,  was  rather  a  difference  of  degree  than  of  kind. 
There  have  been  few  evangelical  preachers  and  writers  in  our 
time,  who  have  made  this  return  to  apostolic  practice  with  so 
intense  a  conviction  and  so  ardent  a  sympathy,  and  few  or 
none  who  have  carried  it  out  so  completely  in  all  that  it  in- 
cludes, or  who  have  set  an  example  in  this  respect  which  will 
be  so  widely  influential  in  leading  other  Christians  and  Chris- 
tian teachers  to  do  the  same. 

The  point  in  which  he  went  perhaps  beyond  all  his  con- 
temporaries was  this, — that  with  him  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  vital  root  and  centre  of  all  true  Christian 
life,  meant  not  merely  the  full  preaching  of  his  cross,  but 
the  full  preaching  of  Himself,  the  crucified  One ;  not  merely 
of  his  redemption  work,  but  of  Himself,  the  blessed,  and 
gracious,  and  loving  Worker;  that  is  to  say,  the  full  preaching 
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of  his  character,  his  spirit,  his  heart,  and  his  example.  "Preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  is  the  term  used  by  St  Luke  to 
describe  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Antioch  (Acts 
xi.  20),  seemed  to  him  to  include  a  plenary  and  minute  setting 
forth  of  what  the  Lord  was  and  is  personally,  as  well  as  of  all 
that  he  did  and  is  doing  officially  and  relatively.  It  included 
vastly  more  than  the  preaching  of  the  true  doctrine  about 
him  and  his  mediatorial  office — as  that  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  creeds  and  catechisms.  It  included  the  vivid  and 
graphic  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  in  his  whole 
personality  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  and  in  his 
whole  rich  and  many-sided  individuality  of  character  and 
example.  Our  Lord's  own  words  on  one  occasion  were,  "  And  I, 
if  I  am  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  universal 
attraction  was  to  be  the  attraction  of  his  own  self,  chiefly 
indeed  as  self-manifested  on  the  cross,  but  also  as  manifested 
in  all  other  ways,  both  by  word,  and  deed,  and  endurance. 
The  Lord  Jesus  himself  was  the  magnet  that  was  to  draw  all 
hearts.  Must  not  this  magnet,  then,  be  continually  made  use 
of  to  attract  the  souls  of  men  into  union  with  Christ,  and  to 
draw  closer  and  closer  the  bonds  of  holy  and  loving  fellowship 
with  their  living  Lord  ?  Must  not  his  ministers  in  all  ages 
and  lands  determine,  like  St  Paul,  to  know  nothing  in  their 
ministry  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified, — understanding 
by  that  formula  not  only  all  that  concerns  his  redemption 
work,  but  also  all  that  concerns  the  character  and  life  of  the 
blessed  Worker  ?  Such,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  practice  of 
our  author,  was  his  interpretation  of  that  New  Testament 
summary  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, — "  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus."  The  blessed  Master  himself  was  his  constant 
and  delightful  theme,  in  all  that  he  was  on  earth  and  is  now 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  did  and  suffered,  and  is 
still  doing,  as  the  one  Mediator  and  Reconciler  ;  and  few 
preachers  have  ever  approached  him,  none  have  ever  excelled 
him,  either  in  his  power  to  appreciate  and  love,  or  in  his  power  to 
picture  and  express,  the  grace  and  glories  of  the  Saviour's  cha- 
racter and  example.  This  adorable  Saviour  himself  he  ever  set 
forth  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Christian  life  and  work.  It 
is  in  Him,  personally  as  well  as  officially  known  and  understood, 
that  all  Christian  life  must  root  itself,  and  must  grow.  It  is  in 
Him,  as  a  personal  living  Lord,  once  crucified  for  us,  it  must  ever 
centre  itself  in  trust  and  in  love.  It  is  to  Him  it  must  ever 
turn  the  eye  of  wistful  and  adoring  admiration,  following  the 
Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth,  and  pressing  ardently  after  him 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  perfect  example.  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I 
in  you ;"  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.'" 
The   older  evangelism   trusted   almost   exclusively  to  the 
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attraction  of  the  cross.  It  took  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  ;  and  in 
seeking  to  win  souls  to  the  Saviour,  it  knew  scarcely  any  other 
magnet  than  his  dying  love,  his  atoning  and  redeeming  passion 
and  death.  The  evangelism  of  our  own  day,  as  represented  by 
Dr  Hamilton,  thoroughly  sympathises  with  all  that  the  older 
evangelism  taught  and  said  upon  the  glory  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  is  thoroughly  at  one  with  it,  in  the  conviction  that, 
in  a  pre-eminent  sense  and  degree,  Christ  crucified  is  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  it  has  a 
broader  and  more  inclusive  mode  of  thought  and  speech  withal. 
It  retains  all  that  the  evangelism  of  the  last  generation  thought 
and  said  ;  but  it  adds  to  it  the  great  and  fruitful  thought,  that 
the  person  of  Jesus  is  a  potent  attraction  as  well  as  his  cross  — 
his  character  and  life,  as  well  as  the  atonement  and  reconcila- 
tion  consummated  once  for  all  in  his  death.  The  living  Christ 
is  in  its  eyes  a  mighty  factor  of  the  Christian  life,  as  well  as 
the  dying  Christ ;  and  it  reckons  upon  the  powerful  attraction 
which  the  personal  Saviour  has  for  every  soul  of  higher  type 
which  has  any  yearnings  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  In  a  former  day,  the  appeal  of  the  evangelical  pulpit 
was  almost  exclusively  to  the  sense  of  guilt  which  rankles  in 
every  human  soul,  and  to  tlie  fears  of  coming  judgment  which 
such  a  guilty  consciousness  engenders,  and  to  the  sense  of  duty 
arisinsr  from  such  a  state  of  lost  souls  to  flee  for  refuse  to  the 
hope  set  before  them  in  the  one  only  atonement.  Dr  Hamilton 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  all  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  and 
often  sought  to  commend  Christ  to  sinners  in  this  very  way — 
which  must  always  to  the  end  of  time  continue  to  be  the  chief 
and  most  effective  way.  But  he  would  have  demurred  to  the 
assertion  that  this  was  the  only  way.  Calling  to  mind  what 
manifold  attraction  went  forth  from  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
wherever  he  manifested  himself  by  word  or  deed,  during  his 
living  ministry ;  remembering  the  numerous  proofs  which  the 
gospels  afford  of  the  power  of  his  words  and  deeds  to  touch 
the  hardest  hearts,  and  to  reclaim  the  most  heinous  sinners, 
even  the  publicans  and  the  harlots, — his  ministry  was  framed  on 
the  principle  of  combining  the  preaching  of  Jesus  the  Saviour 
with  the  preaching  of  the"  cross  as  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  of 
trusting  to  the  exhibition  of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  his 
character  and  life,  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  draw  to  the  Holy  One  their  wistful  attention  and 
regard,  as  well  as  to  the  still  more  affecting  exhibition  of  holy  love 
and  loving  holiness  held  forth  in  his  death  for  sin  and  sinnei-s  on 
the  accursed  tree.  He  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  in  every  way,  and  in  all  respects,  the  wisdom  of 
God  and   the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  and   that  he 
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addresses  himself  as  such  to  all  the  elements  of  human  con- 
sciousness which  have  any  affinity  whatever  with  Christian  truth 
and  life ;  and  that  he  makes  his  approaches  as  such  to  the 
human  soul  by  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  is  any  way  accessible 
to  his  influence  and  claims.  If  you  had  asked  him  to  sum  up 
all  the  elements  of  Christ's  attraction  and  power  over  human 
souls,  he  would  probably  have  replied,  that  the  fulness  of  Christ 
himself  was  the  fulness  of  his  attraction.  He  would  probably 
have  said,  that  unless  we  hold  forth  Christ  in  the  plenitude  both 
of  what  he  is  and  what  he  does,  we  are  not  holding  him  forth  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  his  power  to  draw  to  himself  and  to  bind 
to  himself  for  ever,  in  trust  and  in  love,  the  immortal  souls  of 
men.  Hence  the  occurrence  in  his  writings  of  such  passages 
as  the  following,  which  we  find  in  one  of  his  latest  and  ripest 
pieces,  entitled,  " Christ's  Walk"  {Evangelical  Christendom, 
December  1866) : — 

"  To  walk  one  hour  as  Christ  walked  is  more  than  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  most  ardent  and  afifectionate  discipleship  ;  but  to  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  pattern,  it  is  unspeakable  how  much  we  owe. 
In  conjunction  with  those  other  influences  of  which  he  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  example  of  Jesus  is  making  him  every  day  men's 
Saviour,  Eead  in  the  Bible,  repeated  in  sermons,  faintly  reflected  in 
Christians,  that  matchless  life  is  every  day  humanising,  stimulating, 
rebuking,  consoling  thousands ;  impelling  to  deeds  of  generous  self- 
sacrifice  and  difficult  self-conquest,  which  he  was  himself  the  first 
to  exhibit,  and  inspiring  with  hope  those  lovers  of  their  race  who  would 
otherwise  despair  of  mankind.  And  even  although  we  may  not  be 
able  to  build  tabernacles  and  abide  on  the  mountain,  it  is  grand  to  dwell 
near  it ;  it  is  grand  to  lift  up  an  eye  towards  it ;  it  is  grand  to  be  some- 
times tempted  upward  ;  and  with  souls  habitually  cleaving  to  the  dust, 
it  does  us  good,  it  quickens  and  ennobles,  to  attempt,  however  feebly, 
to  climb ;  even  although  we  must  stop  far  short  of  the  summit,  the 
horizon  is  widened,  the  powers  are  enhanced,  and  life  is  redeemed 

from  its  tameness  by  the  shortest  ascent Very  wonderful  is  the 

balance  of  excellence  in  the  Saviour's  character.  In  his  sole  instance  do 
we  perceive  each  single  virtue  in  its  full  development,  yet  no  one  virtue 
in  excess,  but  the  whole  in  harmonious  and  mutually  relieving  bright- 
ness, so  as  to  form  the  perfection  of  beauty,  a  full  orbed  Sun  of 
Righteousness." 

"  There  he  stands,  and  will  ever  stand,  history's  great  miracle  and 
the  world's  great  hope,  a  sign  that  is  still  spoken  against,  but  a  name 
which  is  continually  making  progress,  and  daily  working  miracles. 
His  enemies  themselves  being  witness,  he  has  left  in  our  dark  dwelling 
a  light,  which  had  never  hitherto  been  seen  '  on  sea  or  shore,'  a  light 
which  is  as  distinct  from  the  tapers  of  philosophy  as  it  is  brighter 
than  the  orbs  of  heaven  ;  a  light  which,  revealing  God,  enhances  all 
other  joyful  sunshine,  and  which,  fearing  neither  solstice  nor  eclipse,  is 
destined  to  hold  on  its  way  till  it  lightens  every  land.  And  ever  since 
over  Bethany  he  spread  forth  his  bands  and  blessed  the  men  of  Gali- 
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lee,  a  balm  has  lingered  in  earth's  atmosphere,  which  was  not  there 
before ;  and  we  all  feel  that  earth  will  never  again  be  so  bleak  since 
Jesns  has  been  here,  nor  the  grave  again  so  dark  since  Jesus  has  been 
there  ;  just  as  we  feel  that  goodness  has  new  charms  since  he  shewed 
ns  what  it  is,  and  that  heaven  has  new  nearness  since  he  said,  '  I  go 
to  my  Father,'  and  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.'  " 

In  his  last  publication,  "  The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son," 
•we  find  the  following  passage,  which  brings  out  the  breadth  of 
his  views,  in  conscious  contrast  with  the  older  habit  of  thought, 
in  the  distinctest  manner.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  entitled,  "  A  Happy  Meeting." 

♦'  To  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  owe  all  our  hopes  and  all 
our  happiness.  Including,  as  it  does,  satisfaction  for  sin,  a  matchless 
exhibition  of  divine  compassion,  and  the  introduction  into  our  fallen 
world  of  that  celestial  energy  which  raises  to  a  new  and  noble  life 
those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses,  it  has  not  only  removed  every  barrier 
in  the  way  of  the  transgressor's  return,  but  has  made  the  path  of  life 
BO  open  and  attractive,  that  the  most  simple  have  found  it,  the  wayward 
have  been  induced  to  enter,  the  feeblest  have  been  carried  through. 

"  In  that  mediation  so  pre-eminent  is  the  work  of  atonement,  that  in 
the  eye  of  many  a  reverent  beholder  it  has  left  small  space  for  other 
objects,  even  as  it  has  left  no  need  for  further  manifestations  ;  and 
with  the  impatience  of  gratitude,  with  the  intolerance  of  an  absorbing 
affection,  they  denounce,  as  beside  the  purpose,  all  teaching  which  has 
not  for  its  theme  express  and  exclusive,  '  Christ  crucified.' 

"  But  right  and  true  as  is  that  sense  of  sin  which  nothing  can 
relieve  except  '  the  blood  of  sprinkhng,'  and  glorious  as  shines  the 
cross  in  forefront  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  honour  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
it  is  an  injury  to  ourselves,  to  forget  the  great  lesson  of  his  life,  or 
ignore  those  other  Scriptures,  without  whose  hght  a  darkness  deeper 
than  was  over  all  the  land  from  the  sixth  hour  even  unto  the  ninth, 
would  still  encircle  Calvary. 

"  As  Mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  manifestation  of  God.  The 
Divine  Son,  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  Deity,  he  plainly  shewed  the 
Father.  Not  only  did  he  bring  the  Father's  message,  but  on  the 
great  axiom,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  here  in  the  midst  of  men  he 
lived  out  the  Father's  life,  the  Father's  truth  and  tenderness  and 
love.  In  Moses  the  law,  the  sanctity  had  come  already,  but  the 
graciousness  of  God  came  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  all  things  like- 
minded,  the  very  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  Father  shone  in  his 
countenance  and  breathed  in  his  accents,  surrounding  his  person  with 
a  sacred  attraction,  and  with  a  winsome  authority  inspiring  his  words  ; 
so  that,  when  to  the  heavy  laden  he  said, '  Come  unto  me,'  we  know  that 
with  like  grace  and  truth  the  Father  invites  us;  so  that,  when  on  the  cross 
he  exclaimed, '  Father,  forgive,'  we  know  that  the  prayer  was  addressed, 
not  to  a  Deity  distant,  inexorable,  hostile,  but  to  that  God  who  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son,  and  who,  in  order  to  answer  the  prayer 
in  a  righteous  forgiveness,  had  surrendered  the  Best  Beloved  to  this 
sorrow." 
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Still,  with  all  this  glorious  breadth  of  view,  never  for  a  moment 
did  he  allow  it  to  be  imagined,  that  he  had  any  sympathy  with 
the  distinctive  spirit  and  views  of  what  is  called  the  Broad 
Church  party.  It  is  true  that  party  brings  much  into  the 
foreground,  as  he  did,  the  living  Christ,  but  they  do  so  in  the 
way  of  throwing  into  the  background  the  dead  and  crucified 
Christ.  They  magnify  much  his  living  love  ;  but  they  throw 
a  haze  of  obscuration  over  the  atonement  made  for  sin  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  They  have  much  value,  they  tell  us, 
for  the  life-element  of  the  gospel ;  but  they  lay  little  stress 
upon  the  truth-element,  upon  distinct  and  definite  gospel- 
doctrine.  In  all  these  characteristics  our  author  differed  from 
this  school  toto  ccelo.  Christ  crucified  was  always  in  his 
foreground,  as  well  as  Christ  risen ;  the  atonement  of  the 
dying  Christ,  as  well  as  the  gracious  work  and  presence  of  the 
living  Christ.  He  did  the  very  opposite  of  disparaging  the 
importance  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  view  of  exalting  the 
importance  of  Christian  communion.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  more  he  magnified  communion  with  Christ  as  the  highest 
and  ultimate  thing  in  the  Christian  life,  the  more  he  must 
value  distinct  and  definite  doctrine  touching  the  person  and 
work  and  relations  to  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
for  how  can  we  commune  with  one  whom  we  do  not  know  ? 
and  how  can  we  know  him  distinctly,  without  a  distinct  doc- 
trine concerning  him  ?  In  truth,  we  regard  such  teaching  as 
Dr  Hamilton's  as  the  true  and  only  adequate  antithesis  to  the 
teaching  of  Broad  Church.  It  is  only  by  such  teaching  as  his 
that  we  can  effectively  repel  and  keep  in  check  that  interest- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  still  extremely  defective  and  one-sided  view, 
of  the  Christian  system  and  life.  It  is  not  by  a  one-sided  doc- 
trine of  our  own  that  we  can  successfully  cope  with  the  one- 
sided doctrine  of  others,  but  only  by  a  doctrine  all-sided,  com- 
prehensive, and  complete.  It  was  a  weakness  of  the  older 
evangelism,  that  it  did  less  than  justice  to  the  living  Christ, 
and  living  communion  with  him  ;  and  it  was  partly  this  weak- 
ness which  was  the  occasion  of  the  reaction  represented  by 
the  Broad  Church  movement.  To  avoid  this  weakness,  as  our 
author  avoided  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  to  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  is 
the  only  sure  way  to  overcome  the  reaction,  and  carry  the 
gospel  triumphantly  through  it. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  points,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  touch  very  briefly  upon  several  others  which  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  One  of  these  was  the  prevailing  Type  under 
which  he  loved  to  exhibit  the  Christian  life.  This  we  would 
describe  as  the  family  or  domestic  type.  Objectively,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  was  to  him  supremely  the  revelation  of  God  as  a 
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Father  reconciled  in  his  Son  and  reconciling  ;  the  revelation  of 
the  Son  as  the  Elder  Brother  of  the  whole  family  of  God  in 
earth  and  heaven,  and  of  heaven  as  the  Father's  house,  the 
Elder  Brother's  home,  and  as  such  the  true  home  and  hearth 
of  all  the  redeemed  family  for  ever.  And,  subjectively,  the 
Christian  spirit  and  life  to  him,  was  the  spirit  and  freedom  of 
Sonship,  crying,  'Abba,  Father  ;'  the  spirit  and  love  of  brother- 
hood, first  towards  the  divine  Son  supremely,  and  next  towards 
the  whole  household  of  faith,  and  the  whole  family  of  man  for 
the  divine  Father's  and  the  divine  Brother's  sake.  This  delight- 
ful view  of  Christianity,  whether  regarded  as  a  revelation  or  a 
life,  pervaded  his  whole  ministry  and  authorship.  It  is  the 
idea  which  impregnates  the  whole  of  his  latest  work  on  the 
"  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  and  no  Christian  writer  has  ever 
excelled  him  in  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  family  images, 
and  domestic  affections  and  experiences,  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  expound  the  relations  and  loves,  and  the  mingled  sor- 
rows and  consolations,  of  the  consecrated  life  of  God's  children. 
But  in  thus  employing  the  family  life  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  Christian  life,  he  had  a  distinct  consciousness  that  it  was  no 
mere  fanciful  analogy  which  he  was  thus  turning  to  account. 
He  agreed  with,  and  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from,  Mr  J. 
Baldwin  Brown's  work  on  "  The  Home  Life,  in  the  Light  of 
its  Divine  Idea,"  to  the  effect  that  "  God  has  not  borrowed 
these  images — father,  children,  home.  It  is  heaven  that  lends 
to  earth,  not  earth  to  heaven.  Heaven  but  reclaims  its  own 
when  it  takes  these  images  and  applies  them  again  to  heavenly 
use.  For  God  made  the  first  man  after  a  divine  original,  and 
after  a  divine  original,  too,  he  made  the  first  home.  The 
things  that  are  upon  earth,  the  things  which  have  root  in 
humanity  as  God  made  it,  and  which  are  not  the  devil's  work, 
are  first  in  heaven." 

Another  very  favourite  theme  with  him,  was  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  the  Christian  life.  In  this  feature  he  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Neander,  who  loved  to  write  of  the 
one  and  the  manifold  of  that  life.  The  diversity  he  saw 
in  it  was  almost  endless,  and  had  reference  to  its  whole 
history,  from  first  to  last, — in  individual  souls,  and  in  com- 
munities and  churches.  He  took  as  much  delight  in  the 
variety  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature.  He  looked  at  the  variations  of  the  church  landscape 
with  the  rapture  of  a  poet's  eye,  and  he  described  and  painted 
them  with  all  the  gusto,  as  well  as  all  the  picturesque  skill,  of 
a  first  rate  artist.  Much  of  the  delight  he  took  in  Christian 
biography  was  owing  to  this  cause,  for  he  could  never  find  two 
Christian  lives  in  all  respects  the  same ;  and  if  he  loved  all 
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Christian  lives  chiefly  for  their  unity  of  faith,  and  love,  and 
hope  in  the  one  blessed  Lord,  he  loved  them  all  also  all  the 
better  for  their  differences  and  even  their  oppositions  of 
temperament  and  complexion.  He  has  two  admirable  papers 
in  Excelsior  (August  and  September  1854),  expressly  devoted 
to  this  subject.  They  are  entitled  "  Living  Epistles,"  the  one 
treating  of  the  diversities  among  Christians,  the  other  of  their 
fundamental  agreements. 

Now,  familiar  as  we  have  long  been  with  this  mode  of 
thought,  it  was  not  the  habit  of  thought  of  the  older  evange- 
lism— the  evangelism  represented  by  such  writers  as  Philip 
Doddridge  and  John  Newton.  The  view  it  took  of  the  "  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Life,"  was  a  great  deal  narrower 
and  less  genial,  Doddridge's  celebrated  book  bearing  that 
title,  leaves  the  impression  upon  the  reader,  that  unless  he 
travels  into  the  Christian  life,  and  through  it,  in  the  exact  road 
laid  down  there,  as  in  a  map  or  road  survey,  he  has  grave 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  is  in  the  road  of  life  at  all ;  and, 
fortunately,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hamilton 
of  this  very  book,  and  with  reference  to  this  very  point.  It 
occurs  in  a  paper  in  Excelsior  for  February  1856,  on  "Devo- 
tional Writers." 

"If  it  were  asked  who  has  most  contributed  to  the  devotional 
thoughts  and  feeHngs  of  Britain,  we  think  the  answer  would  generally 
be,  Leighton.  Yet  with  many,  if  not  the  most,  Doddridge  has  had 
the  initiative.  Most  inquirers  begin  with  the  *  Rise  and  Progress ' 
before  they  nourish  their  minds  with  the  Commentary  upon  St 
Peter.  And  the  first  teaching  will  be  apt  to  retain  an  enduring  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind.  The  '  Rise  and  Progress  '  of  Doddridge  was 
commenced  and  concluded  with  much  prayer,  and  those  prayers  have 
received  an  abundant  answer.  The  serious  inquirer  thei-e  finds  a 
seriousness  congenial  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind.  But  he  will  by 
no  means  meet  there  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Having  used 
it  as  a  guide-book  ourselves,  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say 

that  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  perplex  the  way  of  salvation 

If  the  '  Rise  and  Progress  '  be  taken  as  a  map  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
it  points  out  a  very  circuitous  path  to  the  Cross.  ...  It  would  be 
very  desirable  that  a  gospel  preface  should  be  prefixed  to  it,  declaring 
a  free,  full,  and  present  salvation." 

Another  subject  of  practical  theology  on  which  our  author 
wrote  largely,  and  with  memorable  influence  and  effect,  was 
the  diffusiveness  of  the  Christian  life,  or  its  heaven-like  per- 
vasiveness. On  this  point  there  was  much  need  for  expansion 
or  broadening  in  the  older  evangelism,  as  we  remember  it 
in  the  Edinburgh  pulpit  of  our  own  youth  and  student  days. 
It  was  for  long  a  puzzling  problem  with  us,  which  the  pulpit 
of  the  day  gave  us  no  help  in  solving.  How  it  was  possible  to 
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do  heartily  tlie  every-day  work  of  life  and  the  world,  without 
being  hindered  by  it  in  the  spiritual  life,  without  even  con- 
tracting deep  sin,  and  falling  into  gross  inconsistency  with  the 
Christian  profession,  by  reason  of  this  very  heartiness  ?  It  was 
not  till  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  established  convention- 
alism of  the  religious  world,  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  firm 
hold  of  the  reconciling  principle, — "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  and  deed,  do  it  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
it  heartily."  Could  any  principle  be  broader,  and  yet  stricter  ? 
— everything  heartily,  because  everything  to  the  Lord.  The 
emancipation  of  mind  and  conscience  and  life,  which  such  a 
discovery  brought,  was  glorious,  and  filled  the  heart  with 
strong  joy,  and  a  boundless  elasticity  of  spirit.  When  Dr 
Hamilton  came  to  London,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  we  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  discovery,  and  that 
the  enunciation  and  application  of  it  constituted,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  salient  characters  of  his  ministry.  It  was  this 
very  principle,  in  its  fullest  development  and  reach,  which 
animated,  like  a  fervent  soul,  his  first  book, — "  Life  in  Earnest ;" 
and  that  book,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote 
because  everybody  has  read  it,  has  done  vastly  more  than  any 
other  work  of  our  time  to  make  the  principle  popular  in  the 
religious  world,  and  to  obtain  for  it  everywhere  a  unanimous 
recognition.  The  principle  is  now  a  realised  possession  for 
ever  ;  and  never  will  the  church  suffer  the  little  book  to  die 
which  has  domesticated  the  principle  in  every  Christian  home. 
The  old  narrowness  is  exploded,  and  in  that  universally  popular 
tract  we  behold  the  small,  compact,  and  well-aimed  explosive 
that  mainly  did  the  work. 

We  mention  only  one  subject  more, — the  progressiveness  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  life,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
church.  A  man  of  narrow  views  has  no  hope  of  theological  pro- 
gress for  the  church  ;  he  is  content  with  things  as  they  are  ;  or, 
if  not  content  with  them,  he  has  no  expectation  that  they  will 
ever  be  much  mended ;  and  this  because,  for  want  of  depth 
and  breadth  of  insight,  he  has  no  perception  that  Christianity 
has  yet  any  undeveloped  powers  or  inexhausted  resources. 
He  measures  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  his  own  knowledge  of  it. 
He  cannot  surmise  that  it  can  be  any  bigger  than  his  own 
notion  of  it,  or  have  any  powers  available  for  the  world's  good 
or  the  church's  progress,  more  than  those  which  he  has  gauged 
himself 

Very  different  from  such  a  man  was  our  lamented  author. 
For  his  large  and  comprehensive  thoughts  on  the  progressive- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion  and  life,  we  refer  to  his  paper 
entitled  "Finality  and  Progress,"  in  Evangelical  Christendom, 
for  July  1864,  where  he  treats  expressly  of  this  very  topic  : — 
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"  The  volume  of  the  book  is  finished,  and  we  expect  no  addition  to 
its  sayings.  But,  though  revelation  is  complete,  we  trust  that  religion 
will  advance.  In  other  words,  as  the  years  move  on,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God's  providence,  and  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  we  trust  that 
the  Bible  will  be  better  and  still  better  understood  ;  and  that  practical 
piety  will  become  a  presence  in  our  world,  more  lovely,  more  majestic, 
and  more  potential,  than  it  ever  yet  has  been.  And  if,  as  Sismondi 
says,  religion  be  the  repository  of  all  the  most  precious  things  which 
the  human  race  possesses  ;  and  if  there  be  no  element  in  human 
progress  which  ought  not  there  to  find  a  place,  we  may  hope  that  a 
Christianity  shall  yet  evolve,  so  lovely  and  so  stately,  so  upright  and 
so  genial,  in  such  sweet  fellowship  with  heaven,  and  so  frank  and 
friendly  towards  its  brother  men,  that,  in  view  of  its  manifold  acquire- 
ments and  vigorous  maturity,  the  former  days  shall  not  be  mentioned, 
nor  come  into  mind ;  or,  if  mentioned  at  all,  shall  be  leniently  men- 
tioned, and  with  a  fond  sort  of  forgiveness,  as  the  days  when  we  spake 
as  a  child,  when  we  thought  as  a  child." 

The  services  rendered  by  the  teaching  of  Dr  Hamilton, 
on  all  these  subjects  of  practical  theology,  are  so  weighty 
and  important  in  themselves  and  in  their  yet  undeveloped 
consequences,  and  they  were  made  possible  for  him  to  render 
by  so  rare  and  extraordinary  a  combination  and  concilia- 
tion of  natural  and  spiritual  gifts,  that  we  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  a  mission  from  the  Great  Master  to  render 
to  his  gospel  and  church  these  very  services.  We  are  fully 
persuaded, — in  view  both  of  the  great  things  he  did  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  life,  and  of  the  great  faculties  of  nature  and 
grace  which  enabled  him  to  do  them,  and  which  needed  to  be 
blended  and  reconciled  in  an  almost  unexampled  manner,  to 
coiif  .-r  upon  him  this  ability, — that  he  was  a  chosen  instrument 
of  God  raised  up  and  equipped  for  this  very  work — a  work 
which  may  be  fairly  described  as  the  work  of  developing  the 
old  and  narrow  evangelism  into  an  evangelism  broader  and 
more  genial,  wider  in  its  sympathies,  larger  in  its  views,  and 
more  tlioroughly  humane  and  brotherly  in  its  spirit.  This 
was  not  indeed  his  work  in  any  exclusive  sense.  We  do  not 
forget  what  is  due  to  many  other  eminent  teachers  and 
preachers,  both  dead  and  living.  But  his  share  in  the  work 
was  still  a  large  one  ;  and  for  popular  effectiveness  and  wide- 
spread actual  effect,  was  perhaps  the'  most  important  share 
of  all.  And  we  are  further  well  assured,  that  this  work 
which  he  did  will  never  die.  It  has  already  spread  its  in- 
fluence widely,  but  we  shall  see  it  spread  its  influence  much 
more  widely  still.  When  his  unpublished  writings  are  added 
by  the  press  to  those  already  before  the  world,  and  when  his 
life  and  letters  have  been  subjoined,  as  the  complement  of  his 
authorship,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  fame  and  usefulness 
will  be  largely  expanded  throughout  the  Christian  world  ;  that. 
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long  after  his  death,  he  will  continue  to  speak,  and  to  be 
listened  to  with  admiration  and  love  ;  and  that  posterity  will 
count  us,  his  contemporaries,  to  have  been  happy  in  having 
enjoyed  the  living  presence  and  ministry  of  so  Christ-Kke  a 
disciple, — of  a  modem  apostle  so  much  in  the  image  of  the 
apostle  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  of  that  other  apostolic  man, 
whom  his  colleagues  loved  to  call  Barnabas,  rather  than  Joses, 
because  he  was  a  son  of  consolation.  P.  L. 


Abt.  VI. — George  MacDonald,  Novelist,  Poet,  and 
Theologian. 

Within  and    Without :   A   Dramatic   Poem.     By    George    MacDoxald. 

London :  Longmans.     1855. 
Phantasies:  A  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and   Women.    By  George  Mac- 
Donald.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1858. 
A  Hidden  Life :  and  other  Poems.     By  George  MacDonald.     Longmans. 
2  Tie  Portent :  A  Story  of  the  Second  Sight.     By  Geokgk  MacDonald.   Smith, 

Elder,  &  Co.     1864. 
David  Elginbrod:  A  Novel.    By  George  MacDonald,  M.A.     Hurst  & 

Blackett.     1863. 
Adela  Cathcart.    By  George  MacDonald,  M.A.     Hurst  &  Blackett.     1864. 
Alec  Forbes  of  Hoxcglen.    By  George  MacDonald.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 

1865. 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood.    By  the  Yicar.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 

1866. 
Dealings  tnth  the  Fairies.    By  George  MacDonald.    Alexander  Strahan. 

1867. 
The  History  ofRolert  Falconer.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 
GuUd  Court :  A  London  Story.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Unspoken  Sermons.     By  George  MacDonald,  M.A,     Alexander  Strahan. 

THE  name  of  George  MacDonald  has  been  before  the  public, 
more  or  less  prominently,  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and 
as  the  results  of  vigorous  and  devoted  labour  in  various  fields  of 
literature,  we  are  now  presented  with  the  goodly  pile  of  works 
above  noted.  These,  we  think,  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
attempt  at  a  broader  and  more  exhaustive  estimate  of  his 
peculiar  talents  and  tendencies  than  any  single  volume  would 
properly  justify  ;  and  as  we  have  read  the  individual  works  as 
they  appeared,  noting  his  tendencies,  and  have  made  such 
acquaintance  with  Mr  MacDonald  as  satisfies  us  that  he  is  one  of 
those  pure  and  noble-minded  men,  whom  we  cannot  know  too 
intimately,  it  may  be  all  the  more  interesting  and  profitable  to 
inquire  what  relation  his  books  have  to  one  another,  and  to  try^ 
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if  possible,  to  see  the  man  behind  the  printed  page.  This  kind 
of  criticism  has  several  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  constantly 
endeavours  to  reach  an  individual  unity,  and  is  not  con- 
tent with  citing  separate  passages,  whose  very  excess  of  beauty 
might  tend  to  prove  a  defect  in  that  healthful  dramatic  sym- 
pathy, whence  chiefly  come  the  simplicity  and  reality,  which 
are  the  unmistakeable  marks  of  the  highest  creative  genius. 

That  Mr  MacDonald  is  a  force  in  a  certain  direction  cannot  be 
doubted.  This  is  proved  by  the  completeness  of  the  allegiance 
he  receives,  where  he  receives  allegiance  at  all.  With  him  it 
is  all  or  none  ;  as  indeed  is  mostly  the  result  wherever  there  is, 
as  we  shall  find  is  the  case  with  Mr  MacDonald,  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  feminine  side  of  human  nature.  Mr  MacDonald  has 
recently  been  honoured,  and  with  justice,  by  a  doctorate  from 
his  own  university  ;  yet,  although  we  are  in  the  way  of  hearing 
him  often  named  and  referred  to,  he  is  the  familiar  "George 
MacDonald "  still.  To  be  thus  lifted  above  the  level  of  an 
"  LL.D."  distinction  is  something,  too ;  and  speaks  highly  of 
the  tender  place  Mr  MacDonald  is  slowly  making  for  himself 
in  susceptible  hearts  here  and  there,  and  also  the  respect  felt 
by  those  who  have  not  so  yielded  themselves  towards  those  who 
have.  Only  genius  can  work  thus,  and  Mr  MacDonald  has  genius. 

A  sincere  and  candid  critical  estimate  of  his  works  cannot 
therefore  be  a  superfluous  labour  j  and  in  endeavouring  after 
this,  we  will,  for  clearness  sake,  consider  him  in  three  aspects, — 
as  novelist,  as  poet,  and  as  theologian.  Probably  Mr  Mac- 
Donald would  quarrel  with  us  for  including  him  Avith  a  class 
whom  he  so  heartily  despises  as  the  last  named  ;  but  we  hope 
to  make  it  appear,  ere  we  have  done,  that  not  only  must  he 
submit  to  such  classification,  but  that  the  excess  of  the  theo- 
logical spirit  in  him,  is  the  chief  ground  for  the  severity  of 
some  of  our  strictures  on  the  other  heads.  First,  then,  of  Mr 
•MacDonald  as  the  novelist. 

I.  "Excessive  praises  of  friends  are  often  hidden  arrows  in  the 
heels  of  him  that  runneth."  When  one  of  Mr  MacDonald's 
recent  critics  set  hitn  alongside  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  almost  to 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  he  only  invited  a  con- 
trast which  clearly  brought  out  the  one  defect  in  the  author  of 
"David  Elginbrod," — a  defect  which  has  disfigured  all  his 
novels  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  will  perhaps  discover 
it  most  easily  by  inquiring.  What  is  the  first  requirement  of  a 
successful  story  teller  ?  Is  it  wit  ?  Is  it  fancy  ?  Is  it  descrip- 
tive power?  Or  is  it  fertihty  of  invention?  All  these  un- 
doubtedly Mr  MacDonald  possesses,  the  last  three  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  But  we  must  answer  that  it  is  none  of  these 
taken  separately,  nor  even  in  combination,  though  these  are  all 
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elements  which  go  to  supplement  and  to  enhance  it.  These 
are  the  servants  not  the  master,  the  planets  not  the  sun,  the 
pillars  not  the  dome,  the  ante-rooms  not  the  presence  chamber. 
Swift  had  the  first,  and  yet  he  was  an  egotist,  and  an  egotist 
could  never  be  a  great  creator ;  Tom  Moore  had  fancy,  and  yet 
he  had  no  sense  of  reality ;  Ruskin  has  descriptive  power,  but 
little  breadth  of  human  sympathy  ;  and  Edgar  Allen  Poc  had 
invention,  but  he  wanted  health,  and  the  beautiful  naturalness 
which  true  health  alone  can  bring.  The  first  and  essential 
requirement  of  one  who  deals  >vith  a  variety  of  characters,  is 
such  a  force  of  sympathy  with  the  mysterious  movement  of 
life  itself,  that  individual  regards  are  past  out  of  view  in  the 
determination  after  truth,  in  the  development  of  events  and 
characters.  la  one  word,  the  novel,  just  because  it  presupposes 
men  and  women  of  different  tempers  and  tendencies,  by  and 
through  whose  opposing  characteristics  a  unity  of  life  is  at  least 
made  manifest,*  must  be  more  or  less  dramatic ;  and,  unless  it 
may  be  in  the  case  of  an  imaginative  autobiography  (and  indeed 
scarce  even  there),  subjective  judgment  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Not  as  though  it  were  here  meant  that  the  story-teller  must 
never  fall  back  upon  his  own  personal  experience.  This  were 
impossible.  But  just  as  we  learn  from  chemistry  that  no  single 
substance  can  be  introduced  among  many  other  elements  with- 
out modifying  each  of  them  and  the  relations  of  the  whole  ;  so 
in  the  case  of  the  artist,  points  of  individual  experience  are  not 
suited  to  his  use  till  they  have  been  drawn  into  the  laboratory 
of  his  imagination  and  heart,  and,  in  modifying  the  whole  outgo 
and  ongo  of  his  most  spontaneous  functions,  have  been  relieved 
from  their  own  original  harshness  and  sharpness  of  outline.  It 
is  through  this  peculiar  interplay  and  mutual  influence  of  outer 
and  inner,  that  the  true  artist  touches  simultaneously  the 
extreme  poles  of  human  life,  lightening  up  both  of  them. 
That  which  is  ideal,  inmost,  and  most  inexpressible,  on  his 
tongue  trembles  into  articulate  words,  and  remains  for  ever 
outmost  and  most  intensely  real, — "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever."  Now,  of  all  personal  experience  which,  without 
this  appropriation  in  the  imagination,  is  dangerous  and  divisive 
to  art,  that  which  pertains  to  mere  logical  or  intellectual  con- 
viction is  the  worst.  And  for  this  reason.  It  seeks  to  cut  in 
two  the  line  by  which  human  thought,  as  moving  between 
two  poles  or  limits,  is  finally  and  necessarily  involved  in  con- 
tradiction, and  to  close  the  mystery  of  life  in  forms  of  speech. 

*  The  craving  after  this  unity  of  life  is  seen  in  all  the  forma  of  poetic  justice 
into  which  fictions  in  these  days  run ;  the  Greek  dramatists,  who  were,  in 
fact,  the  novelists  of  their  time,  found  a  higher  reconciling  unity  than  we,  in 
too  many  instances,  do  nowadays — in  the  will  of  Zeus,  who  was  a  saviour  as 
well  as  a  protector  and  avenger. 
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To  make  clear  by  an  instance,  which,  too,  will  have  an  intimate 
bearing  on  the  subject.  When  we  are  told  that  "  God  is  love," 
we  are  at  once  met  by  a  fact  of  our  consciousness  which  testi- 
fies that  love  of  any  positive  existence,  implies  hate  of  its 
opposite.  This  fact  of  the  human  consciousness,  is  testified  to 
in  the  awful  sacrifices  of  primitive  peoples  ;  in  the  overhanging 
anger  of  Zeus  which  lowers  over  the  Greek  tragedy  ;  in  the  pecu- 
liar transformation  among  many  pagan  peoples  of  the  very  word 
Dyaus,  Deus,  Zeus — ^sky,  heaven,  or  God — into  Devil,  daemon, 
durvel.  The  fact,  of  which  these  are  such  awful  perversions, 
can  never  be  explained  away  or  got  rid  of  by  fine  words  edged 
to  wounding  by  intense  conviction.  The  fact  remains ;  and  the 
intellectual  system  which  goes  consistently  nearest  to  embrac- 
ing both  sides  of  the  fact,  will  outstand  all  such  attacks.  Cal- 
vinism, therefore,  so  far  as  it  covers  great  facts  of  life,  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  new-fashioned  modes  of  attack ;  and  there 
would  be  little  call  to  notice  them  at  length.  But  when  a  man 
like  Mr  MacDonald  does  so  much  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his  own  feet,  and  to  serve  us  up  plucked  flowers, — very  beautiful, 
but  fated  to  die,  simply  through  their  roots  being  lifted  out  of 
earth,  whilst  all  the  time  he  is  so  able  to  carry  with  him  as 
much  earth  as  would  keep  them  living,  a  delight  in  the  eyes 
of  us  all, — when  this  is  so,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  record  at  once 
our  protest  and  our  deep,  abiding  regret. 

Mr  MacDonald's  misfortune  as  an  artist,  is  that  he  has 
reduced  his  works — and  his  later  still  more  decisively  than 
his  earlier  ones — into  logical  vehicles,  into  mere  polemical 
organs.  They  are  novels  of  oinnion,  although  of  opinion  as  it 
shades  over  determinately  to  the  side  of  belief,  rather  than 
novels  of  life,  as  Scott's  were.  And  here  we  have  a  sharp  point 
of  contrast  between  the  two,  which,  followed  to  its  last  result, 
would  account  for  the  peculiar  universalising  atmosphere 
present  with  Scott,  even  when  he  deals  with  what  is  most 
local  and  exceptional,  and  also  for  the  specially  localising 
spirit  of  Mr  MacDonald's  art,  whenever  he  comes  close  to  the 
real — to  the  most  mysterious  facts  of  life  where  they  touch 
prosaic  character,  to  make  it  the  most  poetical  of  all.  Mr 
MacDonald's  theories  work  absolute  disillusionment,  and  par- 
alyse his  creative  faculty  whenever  he  has  to  face  life  in  its 
sterner  and  broader  aspects,  his  pictures  always  tending  to  be- 
come mere  photography.  From  this  difficulty  he  only  escapes 
by  returning  upon  an  utterly  alien,  because  romantic  and  semi- 
psychological  element.  This  doubleness  of  motif,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  has  imparted  to  all  that  he  has  done,  where  there 
has  been  any  attempt  after  reality,  an  involvedness  and  want 
of  simplicity  even  in  presence  of  an  oppressive  affectation  of 
simpleness.     There    are    thus    throughout    Mr  MacDonald's 
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stories  two  lines,  which  will  not  unite  kindly, — two  separate 
worlds,  the  shadows  of  which  dip  into  the  stream  of  his  incident, 
but  do  not  softly  mingle  in  it.     There  is  no  such  confusion  in 
Scott,  because  there  is  little  self-consciousness ;  he  seems  at 
first  glance  to  be  superficial  where  Mr  MacDonald  is  deep ;  but 
an  after  reading  and  a  more  thoughtful  study,  proves  that  this 
is  only  because  the  old  man  seldomer  stirs  the  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well     Sir  Walter  was  faithful  to  the  most  pro- 
minent points  of  the  Scotch  character,  just  because  he  refused 
to  bind  himself  in  the  withes  of  opinion, — which  has  given  Mr 
Carlyle  the  ground  for  short-sightedly  saying  that  he  had  no 
earnestness ;  while  the  other,  owing  to  a  hard  but  scarce  satis- 
factory wrestle  with  the  national  forms  of  belief,  carries  his  fiery 
convictions  along  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  sets  up  two  rival 
camps  in  each  fiction,  and  makes  their  leaders  storm  and  argue 
with  each  other  as  did  the  ancient  Greeks  about  windy  Ilium. 
And  doubtless  this  is  so  far  admissible,  as  being  the  reflection 
of  actual  life.     But  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  trick  of  intimating 
his  own  opinions,  and  of  telling  us  in  quaint  asides  how  much 
his  characters  suffer  from  their  religious  convictions,  so  that  his 
picture,  before  we  retire  from  it,  begins  to  assume  something  of 
a  mere  mixture  of  white  and  black,  without  due  shading,  or 
that  soft  relief  and  gentle  gradation  which  we  always  find  in 
nature.     That  Mr  MacDonald's  pictures, — to  Englishmen  who 
have  not  perhaps  come  into  very  close  contact  with  types  of 
character  formed  under  rigid  Calvinistic  discipline,  and  who  do 
not  very  clearly  understand   the   essential   features  of  that 
system, — that  his  pictures  to  such  should  be  effective  and  seem 
natural,  does  not  much  surprise  us  ;  but  we  confess  we  have 
been  not  a  little  perplexed  lately  in  reading  the  encomiums 
which  his  own  countrymen  have  bestowed  upon  him  in  this 
very  point     We  shall  have  a  deal  to  say  as  to  this  at  a  latBr 
stage  ;  meanwhile  it  may  lead  us  on  naturally,  if  we  try  briefly 
to  seize  the  salient  points  of  Mr  MacDonald's  several  novels, 
and  inquire  whether  there  is  really  any  common  bond  between 
them,  arising  from  purely  subjective  elements,  or  whether  they 
shew  any  of  that  natural  variety  which,  being  the  basis  of  a 
vital  interchange  of  character  and  incident,  points  to  that 
deeper  vmity  which,  through  all  accidental  differences,  binds  the 
works  of  a  great  ci'eative  genius  in  one.     For  as  in  nature  all 
outward  difference  is  but  the  seal  of  inward  unity  and  relation, 
so  with  works  of  real  genius.     By  a  very  slight  analysis  of  Mr 
MacDonald's  novels,  we  shall  see  whether  or  not  they  really 
"  repeat  each  other." 

"  Da^^d  Elginbrod  "  was  Mr  MacDonald's  first  novel  of  real 
life,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression,  though  not  by  any  means 
a  wide  one.     Indeed,  the  circumstance  that  it  should  have 
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touched  so  decisively,  and  with  such  skill,  on  certain  questions 
then  briskly  stirring  thoughtful  minds,  and  yet  have  failed  to 
win  general  attention,  suggests  the  possibility  of  there  being  in 
it  some  essentially  weak  and  disturbing  elements.  And  a 
little  careful  consideration  soon  enables  us  to  fix  on  these. 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  decided  want  of  plot-interest ; 
the  novel  having  been,  on  all  the  higher  laws  of  criticism,  cut 
into  two  by  the  introduction  of  an  occult  element,  which,  though 
there  had  been  no  hint  of  it  in  the  first  portion,  plays  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  second  and  third  volumes.  Just  where  an 
ordinary  novel, — and  every  novel  to  be  successful  with  English 
readers,  must  have  a  lai-ge  spice  of  the  ordinary — plenty  of  earth 
about  the  roots  of  the  flowers  (a  thing  Mr  Trollope,  for  instance, 
well  understands), — would  deepen  in  human  interest,  Mr  Mac- 
Donald,  by  some  sleight  of  occult  magic,  floats  his  readers  quite 
away  from  all  that  is  actual,  solid,  and  will  fit  in  with  their  expe- 
rience, into  a  field  of  mystery,  and  wonder,  and  vague  confusion, 
wherein  everything  strikes  them  as  faint,  feverish,  and  unreal, 
like  some  glimmer  or  reminiscence  of  half  forgotten  Eastern 
romance.  In  the  next  place,  the  hero — David  Elginbrod — 
dies  before  the  real  action  of  the  story  opens,  and  we  have 
another  hero,  in  the  shape  of  Robert  Falconer,  who  moves  be- 
fore us,  shadowy-gigantic,  a  sort  of  Galahad-Arthur,  so  pure, 
so  lofty,  and  without  spot,  that  we  can  get  up  no  sympathy 
with  him  or  interest  in  him.  And  then  he  is  so  inveloped  in 
secresy,  that  we  do  not  know  half  about  him  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  know  through  the  very  page  that  first  introduced  him 
to  us.     The  Robert  Falconer  of  "  David  Elgrinbrod  "  is — 

o 

*'  A  creature  too  bright,  too  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

and  we  are  let  too  little  into  his  secret  to  care  for  his  com- 
pany even  in  checkmating  German  adventurers  like  the  mes- 
merist Funkelstein.  Euphra  Cameron,  the  girl  who  is  in 
Funkelstein's  toils,  is  also  vague  and  impalpable  ;  while  Hugh 
Sutherland,  who  is  the  medium  of  some  fine  pedagogic  ideas 
which  seem  somehow  far  beyond  his  unformed  character  in  all 
other  respects,  has  only  one  recommendation,  that  he  is  honest, 
and  kindly,  and  thoroughly  healthy.  The  book  commended 
itself  to  the  thoughtful  few,  by  elements,  which  perhaps  are 
very  detrimental  to  it  as  art ;  but,  at  all  events,  "  David  Elgin- 
brod," whatever  the  reason,  did  not  have  the  effect  its  fine 
scenes,  its  skilful  word-painting,  and  its  subtle  thought- 
fulness  might  have  justified  one  in  expecting  for  it.  In  a 
word,  it  lacked  natural  atmosphere  and  dramatic  balance,  and 
revealed  an  inordinate  section  of  the  unresolved  (to  use  a 
scientific  phrase)  subjective  sphere  of  the  artist's  life. 
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In  "  Alec  Forbes,"  Mr  MacDonald,  it  was  evident,  did  his 
utmost  to  escape  the  temptation  to  have  recourse  to  the  occult 
or  supernatural  as  instruments  whereby  to  develop  character. 
But  shunning  the  Scylla  of  mesmerism  and  such  like,  he  un- 
luckily rushed  on  the  Charybdis  of  a  direct  revolt  against 
Calvinistic  belief  All  that  had  been  negatively  stated  and 
developed  with  regard  to  this  in  "  David  Elginbrod  "  here  took 
a  positive  and  affirmative  form,  and  the  mischief  to  the  book, 
as  a  work  of  art,  was  more  pronounced  and  clear,  because  the 
standpoint  which  was  made  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  it 
was  much  narrower  and  more  defined.  If  Mr  MacDonald  in 
"  David  Elginbrod  "  erred  in  confounding  the  occult  with  that 
vague  region  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural,  which  has 
been  in  all  ages  a  kind  of  dim,  shadow-peopled  background  for 
art ;  here  he  clearly  put  opinion  in  the  place  of  life,  and  sacri- 
ficed that  inexhaustible  spring  of  meaning  and  vital  move- 
ment, which  comes  of  a  true  and  deep  sense  of  reality,  and  this  for 
the  sake  of  imposing  on  his  readers  a  personal  conviction,  and 
teaching  a  formal  lesson.  Indeed,  so  clearly  did  the  book 
bear  on  its  front  this  special  purpose,  that  we  are  astonished 
it  had  the  influence  it  did  have ;  and  we  feel  that  only  very 
remarkable  talents,  fitted  for  far  higher  things,  could  have  pre- 
served such  a  novel  from  being  at  once  put  on  the  same  plat- 
form as  a  respectable  temperance  story,  or  a  work  written  to 
show  the  influences  of  the  social  evil  and  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it.  "Alec  Forbes"  has  undoubtedly  this  relation  to 
"  David  Elginbrod,"  that  the  chief  characters  in  it  are,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  other  side  of  those  in  the  first  work.  Thomas 
Crann,  the  stonemason,  for  instance,  is  a  mere  foil  to  the 
class  of  which  David  Elginbrod  is  the  type.  Crann  is  a  very 
clearly  defined  character,  and  drawn  with  great  vigour ;  but 
the  peculiar  spice  of  reserve  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
class,  is  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  the  author,  on  every 
occasion  he  can,  making  Crann's  words  the  medium  through 
which  to  shoot  his  arrows  of  scorn  at  certain  opinions  and  be- 
liefs about  divine  truth.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  very 
often  we  do  not  so  much  laugh  at  Thomas  Crann  as  at  the 
shadow  of  the  author  which  throws  itself  obtrusively  athwart 
his  pathway,  rather  chequering  and  darkening  it  Very  often 
the  humour  of  Crann's  sayings  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
sayings  themselves,  as  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  we  cannot 
help  associating  the  author  with  Crann,  as  the  two  revolve  round 
each  other  on  the  excited  wheel  of  the  reader's  imagination. 
Now,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  the  case  with  Scott's  characters, 
and  no  private  matter  of  this  kind  was  to  be  read  even 
between  the  lines  in  his  stories. 

The  interest  of  the  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood" 
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lies  neither  in  progressive  plot,  nor  in  force  of  character-repre- 
sentation ;  for  in  these  respects  the  "  Annals "  is  singularly 
deficient ;  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  novel  that  has  appeared 
for  years.  The  abundance  of  picture  and  lesson  which  the 
form  of  the  story  was  intended  to  justify,  and  which  made  it 
so  suitable  for  the  magazine  in  which  it  originally  appeared, 
is  really  its  great  attraction.  Mr  MacDonald  does  not  seem 
even  to  try  to  construct  a  sensible,  not  to  speak  of  an  intricate 
plot.  Nor  does  he  seem  very  careful  here  about  consistency  of 
character.  The  wild  girl  Judy — whom  we  fancied,  from  the 
first  extraordinary  picture  of  her,  was  to  be  a  Mignon  or  a 
Fenella  at  the  least — dives  into  some  well  at  the  back  of  the 
mansion,  and  comes  up,  nobody  knows  where,  completely 
changing  her  whole  character  in  the  process  ;  for  she  is  then 
a  sensible,  witty,  kindly,  ordinary  girl,  and  remains  so ;  while 
the  mystery  of  Ethel wyn  dissipates  in  the  common  light  of  a 
lover,  who  is  being  forced  upon  her  by  her  tyrannical  and 
worldly  mother  for  interested  reasons. 

"  Adela  Cathcart,"  though  it  comes  before  us  in  the  shape 
of  a  three  volume  novel,  has  no  historical  place  or  interest  in 
the  series,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  merely  a 
selection  of  stories  and  poems,  some  of  them  able  and  some  of 
them  indifferent,  bound  together  with  a  flower- wreath,  such  as 
only  a  true  artist  could  have  supplied.  But,  indeed,  the 
wreath  is  too  elaborate,  and  possesses  too  independent  a  value, 
for  the  varied  and  very  unequal  matter  it  binds  together. 
Nay,  it  is  so  rich  in  separate  thoughts,  pictures,  and  images  of 
of  its  own,  that,  like  the  underwood  of  the  forest,  it  draws  off 
all  the  strength  from  the  great  trees,  and  is,  in  fact,  here  and 
there  so  luxuriant,  that  these  shrink  and  dwindle,  and  are 
dwarfed  by  the  comparison.  Yet  even  in  this  otherwise  so 
masterly  piece  of  work,  we  find  the  subjective  regards  of  the 
author  so  plainly  betraying  themselves,  that  critically  it  be- 
comes determinate  enough,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  has 
a  value  of  its  own,  to  careful  students  of  Mr  MacDonald's 
works. 

The  "  History  of  Robert  Falconer  "  seeks  to  reverse,  in  some 
sort,  the  law  of  interest  novel  writers  have  usually  depended 
on.  The  chain  of  its  development  does  not  conduct  us  forward 
but  backward ;  it  is  not  lost  in  the  dim  gleamings  of  the 
future,  where  the  eye  searches  in  vain  to  follow  its  windings, 
but  in  what  is  past  in  relation  to  us, — in  "  David  Elginbrod." 
In  one  point  of  view,  "  Robert  Falconer  "  is  an  atonement  and 
an  apology.  Curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange  appearance 
of  Falconer  in  that  novel,  and  was  left  unsatisfied.  But  we 
are  not  certain  that  in  the  kind  of  writing  Mr  MacDonald 
aims  at,  such  a  continuation,  or  more  properly  annotation  and 
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expansion,  is  allowable.  The  very  essence  of  any  writing 
wliich  in  the  remotest  naanner  aims  at  dramatic  elevation  of 
situation  and  circumstance,  lies  in  the  clear  and  sharply  defined 
line  of  interest  it  traverses,  at  the  close  of  which,  under  the 
law  of  dramatic  unity,  all  the  characters  who  have  substantial 
claim  on  our  regard,  should  be  finally  disposed  of,  or  con- 
ducted into  such  circumstances  as  at  least  satisfies  the  ima- 
gination.* Works  of  real  aft  are  ever  calmly  self-enclosed  and 
complete,  and  need  no  addition  or  annotation.  If  they  do 
need  or  suggest  such,  it  is  a  proof  of  defect,  or  that  the  author 
has  personal  reasons  or  regards  lying  behind  his  work,  which 
necessarily  interfered  with  the  true  development  of  his  story. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  the  "  Faust "  of  Goethe  fails.  The 
peculiar  manner  in  which  with  him  the  subjective  element, 
notwithstanding  all  his  creative  force,  ever  tended  to  interject 
itself  behind  his  concrete  characters,  tempted  him  at  a  certain 
point  to  slide  into  the  symbolic  to  hide  his  want  of  dramatic 
sympathy,  and  to  recover  unity  by  artificial  and  partially  sci- 
entific aids.-f-  Carlyle  has  laid  it  down,  that  one  great  mark 
of  the  artist  is  that  he  knows  better  than  another  U'Aeu  to  have 
done.  If  you  once  allow  the  subjective  element  to  intrude, 
you  will  soon  be  like  another  Mrs  Partington,  trying  with  her 
mop  to  keep  out  a  swelling  Atlantic  of  opinion,  of  prejudice, 
and  diseased  morbid  fancies,  expressing  themselves  in  endless 
disquisition,  satire,  argument,  and  sarcasm. 

Thackeray,  it  is  true,  acted  quite  consistently,  when  he  took 
up  the  old  threads  to  work  them  into  a  new  book.  But  then 
Thackeray's  art  differs  from  that  at  which  Mr  MacDonald 
aims,  in  the  very  fact  of  its  trying  to  make  itself  independent 
of  an  ideal  or  epical  element  in  life  ;  and  this  through  the 
attempt  to  represent,  hytlie  result  of  faithful  observation,  that 
men,  after  all,  are  very  much  alike.  The  main  elements  of 
interest  in  Thackeray's  work  differ  wholly  from  those  we  find 
in  a  great  dramatic  writer  ;  the  two,  in  fact,  appeal  to  quite 
different  orders  of  feelings  and  sympathies.  Thackeray's 
power  Hes  in  his  separate  pictures,  his  cunning  points  of  satire, 
his  graceful  dallyings  with  his  characters,  and  his  cleverness  in 
convicting  the  reader  in  his  offences  against  the  lesser  morali- 
ties.    He  has  his  work,  and  it  is  a  great  one  ;  but  the  result 

*  This  law  is  deep  based,  and  all  the  tricks  of  poetic  justice  now  had  re- 
course to,  are  attempts  to  meet  its  requirements.  Conventionally  and  artifi- 
cially these  are  easily  met ;  it  is  only  real  creative  genius  wliich  can  essentially 
and  artistically  do  so, 

t  This  is  surely  well  seen  in  Euphorion,  in  whom,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
sciously made  a  shadow  of  Byron,  we  have  the  enunciation  of  a  mere  opinion 
or  critical  estimate,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  these  elements,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  the  symbolic  elements,  which  destroys  the  unity  and  interest  of  the 
second  part  of  "  Faust.'' 
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of  it  is  not  art  in  the  higher  sense  ;  for  such  art  scorns  and 
proscribes  the  tricks,  the  conventionalities,  the  whisperings 
behind  the  scenes,  and  the  odd  sneers  and  the  laughter  at  the 
backs  of  the  characters,  as  though  they  were  only  so  many 
puppets  set  up  to  detect  the  reader  in  little  social  sins,  and  so 
make  him  ashamed  of  himself  and  try  to  behave  better.  Art, 
in  achieving  much  more  than  this,  achieves  this  also  more 
thoroughly  than  your  Aristophanes  or  your  Thackeray,  and  it 
has  a  hiofher  lesson  and  a  higher  largresse.  The  one,  in  short, 
is  observation  and  analysis  of  character,  the  other  is  creation 
of  it ;  the  one  is  satire  on  life,  but  the  other  is  life  itself ;  the 
one  makes  special  appeal  to  the  time  and  to  certain  classes, 
the  other  makes  no  special  appeal  at  all,  speaking  to  man 
simply  as  man. 

"  Robert  Falconer"  is  important,  because,  in  conjunction  with 
another  work — "  Unspoken  Sermons," — which  appeared  about 
the  time  it  began  to  be  issued  in  the  Argosy,  this  story  enables 
us  to  determine  how  far  Mr  MacDonald's  novels  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  these  great  classes.  Properly  speaking  they  attach 
themselves  to  neither,  but  hang  midway  between,  like  some 
artistic  Mahomed's  coffin.  "  Robert  Falconer  "  is  not  inciden- 
dentally  but  essentially  and  distinctively  autobiographic,  with 
an  element  of  purely  critical  nature  underlying  it,  and  run- 
ning ever  and  anon  into  satiric  caricature  in  the  characters. 
The  facts  and  incidents  may,  to  some  extent,  be  created ; 
though  even  that  is  doubtful,  since  Mr  MacDonald  shows  a 
most  remarkable  clinging  to  that  old  locality — Aberdeen-awa' 
— and  sticks  to  his  provincial  Scotch  with  as  much  tenacity  as 
though  it  were  essential  to  his  success  (though,  bye-the-bye, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he  is  not  thorough  and  consistent 
here — why,  for  instance,  does  he  not  spell  school,  schweel, 
and  so  on  ?).  Regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  development  of  a 
young  inquiring  mind  in  close  contact  with  the  trying  meta- 
physical problems  embedded  in  Scotch  Theology,  and  the 
severe  characters  formed  by  such  earnest  convictions  as  they 
breed,  this  "  Robert  Falconer,"  read  along  with  "  Unspoken 
Sermons,"  brings  out  several  not  unimportant  points.  Robert 
himself,  we  discover,  is  but  a  very  imperfectly  disguised  George 
MacDonald  :  in  the  highest  points  of  religious  experience  the 
two  melt  and  merge  into  each  other ;  for  those  experiences 
are  so  exceptional  and  peculiar,  that  the  artist  and  his  hero 
cannot  be  viewed  distinctly.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  at  bottom  a 
theological  manifesto,  with  only  a  thin,  though  very  clever, 
artistic  disguise.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  which 
these  two  last  books  suggest,  we  see  in  Mr  MacDonald's  works 
a  regular  development,  which,  however,  is  more  logical  than 
vital,   more   scientific   than   artistic.     Mr  MacDonald's  great 
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object,  it  would  appear,  has  not  been,  like  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Scott,  to  widen  his  range,  so  as  to  show  by  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  an  ever  growing  circle  of  characters,  that  true 
dramatic  unity  which  is  attained  through  the  very  conflict  of 
character  and  circumstance.  He  has  rather  aimed  at  the  re- 
shaping of  the  old  characters — the  reclothing  and  setting  of 
them  forward  with  new  masks  in  order  to  the  clearer  enforce- 
ment of  certain  opinions.  "  David  Elginbrod,"  "  Alec  Forbes," 
and  "  Adela  Cathcart^"  were  but  partial  statements,  side  deve- 
lopments of  a  work  to  w  hich  it  would  seem  Mr  MacDonald  in 
"  Robert  Falconer"  seriously  bent  all  his  energies.  In  these 
earlier  works,  the  problem  was  touched  on  at  this  side  and 
that ;  in  "  Robert  Falconer  "  it  is  completely  met  and  solved 
in  the  life  of  the  hero.  And  so  we  see  there  lies  beneath  all 
Mr  j^lacDonald's  fine  pictures  a  scientific  purpose — a  logical 
bond,  the  seeing  of  this  being  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  and  a  true  appreciation  of  them.  It  is  quite 
true  the  reader  may  not  lay  hold  of  this  philosophic  idea  ;  but 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  there — a  conscious  systematic  state- 
ment— we  say,  in  face  of  Professor  Masson's  accommodating 
theory,  that  it  introduces  an  element  of  division  and  disorder; 
for  to  enjoy  the  novels  in  the  synthesis  of  their  aim  and  spirit 
such  intelligence  and  insight  are  essential.  Mr  MacDonald,  in 
one  word,  has  made  the  compliance  with  certain  arbitrary  con- 
ditions necessary  to  sustained  sympathy  with  his  art,  and 
has  consequently  narrowed  his  appeal.  Art  is  truly  a  coy 
mistress,  and  must  be  pursued  strictly  in  and  for  herself,  else 
she  is  certain  to  exact  heavy  penalties  ;  "  the  more  you  make 
me  a  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing  your  personal  opinions, 
ideas,  or  doctrines,"  she  says,  "  the  more  will  I  avenge  myself 
upon  you  by  destroying  the  false  unity  you  have  tried  to  sub- 
scribe with  my  mystic  mark,  and  given  out  as  coined  in  my 
mint." 

Robert  Falconer  has  but  one  aim,  and  that  is  confessedly, 
an  appeal  to  the  intellect  against  certain  intellectual  forms  of 
truth.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  saturated  by  this.  Robert 
Falconer's  heait,  as  well  as  his  grandmother's,  is  but  a  sort  of 
chessboard,  on  which  Mr  MacDonald  may  play  ofi*  all  his  re- 
sources of  thought  and  scholarship,  to  turn  into  ridicule  what 
simple  generations  have  held  sacred,  and  which  many  noble 
men  and  women  yet  hold  to  be  so.  To  such  as  them  Mr 
MacDonald's  books,  especially  this  last  one,  can  be  no  other 
than  rocks  of  offence  and  stumbling. 

That  which  is  piirely  personal  and  with  a  possible  lyrical 
basis,  is  put  before  us  as  objective,  the  better  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings against  the  intellect.  This  is  consciously  false  art.  But 
it  may  be  urged,  look  at   Burns,  did  he  not  do  exactly  the 
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same  ?     We  reply,  He  did  and  he  did  not.     Burns  like  Mr  Mac- 
Donald,  liked  a  fling — not  at  Calvinism  as  embodied  in  its  loftier, 
purer  types,  such  as  Thomas  Crann  and  Mrs  Falconer,  but  at 
the  hypocrisies,  absurdities,  and  abuses  with  which  it  was  associ- 
ated in  his  time.  Burns's artistic  instincts,  however,  were  too  true 
to  allow  him  to  introduce  it  anywhere  and  everywhere.     When 
he  drove  at  such  things,  it  was  with  cutting,  killing  emphasis — 
a  few  words  like  fiery  hail,  at  once  freezing  and  burning,  and 
the  thing  is  done.     And  then,  too,  he  only  embodied  a  pre- 
vailing sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  with  such  a  state 
of  things  as  Dr  Carlyle  only  too  truly  portrays  ;  and  the  more 
we  inquire  into  that  age,  we  find  the  more  historic  value  in 
Burns's  squibs  ;  for  essential  historic  value  is  something  quite 
different  from  that  sham  kind  which  lies  in  using  dead  anti- 
quated forms  of  words,  and  quoting  obscure  sentences.     Burns's 
polemics  are  mere  accident,  and  occupy  an  accidental  place  in 
his  works.     Mr  MacDonald's  are  essential,  and  are  inseparable 
from  his  books.     And  there  may  be  some  meaning  in  Carlyle's 
remark,  that  Burns  will  not  be  seen  truly,  till  all  the  polemical 
elements  melt  away,  and  leave  him  solitary  in  his  great  stature. 
In  each  one  of  his  successive  works,  Mr  MacDonald  has  shewn 
less  of  that  calm  self-inclosed  completeness  which  proceeds  out  of 
true  artistic  reserve  ;  and  in  the  very  fact  of  making  Robert 
Falconer  essentially  a  mere  continuation  of  David  Elginbrod, 
he  has  unluckily  brought  into  painful  prominence  the  ascend- 
ancy of  a  mere  arbitrary  and  logical  unity  over  a  deep  and 
vital  unity,  as  linking  his  works  into  one  still  greater  work. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that  good  critics  still  think  David 
Elginbrod  his  best  novel,  while  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause  that  the  Scotsman,  usually  most  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  attributing  Robert  Falconer  to  some  imitator, 
remarked  that  he  had  imitated  Mr  MacDonald's  weakest  points. 
Nor  did  the  writer  in  the  Scotsman  proceed  without  critical 
grounds,  whether  or  not  they  were  consciously  present  with 
him  when  he  wrote.     The  conception  of  "Robert  Falconer" 
lay  in  germ  in  "  David  Elginbrod,"  and  since  now  no  student 
can  read  the  former  without  reference  to  the  earlier  work,  both 
as  parts  of  one  radical  conception,  must  be  declared  defective, 
viewed  both  artistically  and  logically.     For  certainly  when  ia 
dealing  with  that  which  permits  only  logical  argument,  a  man 
,  takes  advantage  of  a  form  to  the  use  of  which  his  opponents  do 
not  profess  to  be  equal,  and  yet  returns  to  the  same  matter,  it 
is  proof  that  his  unfair  charge  has  left  even  himself  unsatisfied 
and  doubtful.     And  so  it  must  ever  fare  with  one  who  uses  the 
instruments  of  art  for  purposes  which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of 
art,  and  which  art  can  never  recognise  or  justify.     Since  behind 
all  the  separate  conceptions  lies  an  abstract  purpose,  which 
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opposes  itself  to  art,  inasmuch  as  it  sujffers  not  the  formal  in- 
completenesses through  which,  by  suggestion,  art  attains  its 
highest  expression,  each  new  work  as  a  dogmatic  statement 
wUl  supersede,  or  ought  to  supersede,  what  has  gone  before  it, 
else  certainly  it  is  itself  unnecessary  and  useless.  But  in  art 
one  work  does  not  supersede  another,  any  more  than  in  nature 
one  flower  supersedes  another.  The  appearance  of  "  Robert 
Falconer,"  after  "  David  Elginbrod  "  and  "  Alec  Forbes,"  is 
therefore  an  acknowledgment  of  defect,  and  is  nothing  short  of 
an  apology  for  their  appearance.  Here  it  is  that  science  must 
ever  differ  from  art ;  for  each  work  of  art  encloses  within  it  a 
totality  of  life,  which  despises  and  eludes  all  defined  logical 
relation.  We  therefore  do  a  great  injustice  to  a  true  artist 
when  we  seek  to  close  in  intellectual  formulas,  the  mysterious 
and  vital  influences  he  has  sought  to  make  familiar  to  our  ima- 
gination ;  and  this  is  simply  what  Mr  MacDonald  has  unfor- 
tunately done  for  himself,  and  which  he  uses  every  effort  to 
make  each  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  do  for  him. 

And  in  the  doing  of  this,  the  result  will  depend  not  on  Mr 
MacDonald  at  all,  or  only  very  feebly,  but  upon  the  opinions, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  prejudices,  which  the  reader  may 
chance  to  entertain  with  respect  to  the  "  views "  which  Mr 
MacDonald  makes  fiction  a  medium  of  teaching.  And  here 
w^e  have  great  cause  for  grief  Mr  MacDonald's  lofty  concep- 
tions of  life  and  duty,  his  purity  of  character,  and  his  heaven- 
liness  of  aspiration,  enable  him  to  regard  the  forms  of  thought 
and  belief  he  condemns,  quite  differently  from  what  they  will 
be  regarded  by  many  of  those  who  will  intellectually  imbibe 
his  opinions.  We  wish  we  could  retract  the  words  we  have  just 
written  ;  but  the  more  clearly  we  see  into  this  matter,  the 
more  firmly  does  our  conscience  force  us  to  such  a  plain  and 
unequivocal  statement.  If  all  those  who  read  fiction  in  these 
days  could  appreciate  and  practically  rise  up  to  Mr  MacDonald's 
lofty  standard  of  life,  there  would  be  little  danger ;  but  when 
elements,  which  on  one  side  have  relations  to  the  grandest  and 
the  deepest  in  man,  are  made  subjects  of  travesty  and  humor- 
ous caricature,  the  intellectual  lesson  may  be  caught,  when  the 
lesson  to  heart  and  conscience  may  be  wholly  missed. 

And  do  we  then  accuse  Mr  MacDonald  unjustly  or  harshly, 
when  we  say  that  he  has  carried  travesty  or  caricature  into 
sacred,  secret  regions  of  experience?  If  this  is  an  extreme 
statement,  then  we  may  at  least  say  with  perfect  safety,  that 
he  has  brought  them  into  terribly  hazardous  proximity.  It 
is  not  needful  to  refer  to  passages  not  only  gratuitous 
but  dramatically  false  and  offensive,  in  which  Mr  MacDonald 
has   wantonly   assailed   names   whom    earnest-minded    men, 
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whether  or  not  agreeing  with  their  owners  in  dogma,  have  con- 
sented to  honour.  Thomas  Boston,  John  Bunyan,  Ralph 
Erskine,  Philip  Doddridge,  and  such  as  these.  There  is  not 
one  of  Mr  MacDonald's  later  novels  in  which  we  do  not  find 
tlirusts  like  this  interjected  in  a  short  description  of  "David 
Elginbrod's  "  little  library  : — 

"  Hugh  Sutherland  looked  at  a  few  of  the  books.  They  were  almost 
all  old,  and  such  as  maybe  found  in  many  Scotch  cottages ;  for  instance, 
Boston's  Fourfold  State,  in  which  the  ways  of  God  and  man  may  he  seen 
through  a  fourfold  fog  ;  Erskine's  Divine  Sonnets  [Ralph  Erskine' s  Gospel 
Sonnets,  doubtless],  which  will  repay  the  reader  in  laughter  for  the  pain 
it  costs  his  reverence,  producing  much  the  same  effect  that  a  Gothic 
Cathedral  might,  reproduced  by  the  pencil  and  from  the  remembrance 
of  a  Chinese  artist,  who  had  seen  it  once ;  .  .  .  the  Scots  Worthies, 
opening  of  itself  at  the  memoir  of  Mr  Alexander  Peden  ;  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  that  wonderful  inspiration,  failing  never,  save  when  the 
theologian  ivoidd  sometimes  snatch  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  poet 
[a  sentiment  which  Mr  MacDonald  has  thought  good  enough  with  all 
inconsistency  to  repeat*]  ;  Theron  and  Aspasia  ;  Village  Dialogues  ; 
and  others  of  a  hke  class." — I.  p  157. 

These  expressions  might  be  passed  over  as  being  eccentricities ; 
but  not  so  some  of  the  strongest  points  in  his  novels,  especially 
in  "  Robert  Falconer."  To  almost  all  his  Calvinistic  characters 
he  has  done  grave  injustice  ;  his  treatment  of  Robert  Falconer's 
grandmother  may  be  taken  as  typical.  One  of  those  grave, 
severe  women,  exacting  and  unsentimental  to  a  degree,  yet 
with  wells  of  tenderness  deep  down  in  their  being,  which  seem 
oftentimes  as  though  frozen  over  by  a  crust  of  reserve,  which  it 
is  possible  may  have  been  thickened  by  the  cold  severity  of 
their  theology — IVIrs  Falconer  comes  before  us  divided,  and 
much-suffering.  She  has  had  a  favourite  son,  who  has  become 
a  prodigal  and  a  wanderer,  and  she  has  almost  lost  hope  of  his 
salvation,  and  trembles  for  fear  that  she  may  some  day  hear  of 
his  death  as  a  reprobate.  IVEr  ]\IacDonald  treats  her  struggles 
from  first  to  last  with  such  a  constant  sense  of  some  intellectual 
incongruity  in  them,  that  we  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  he 
could  have  described  them  as  he  has  done,  had  he  really  entered 
dramatically  into  the  pain  of  her  experiences  ;  and  we  maintain 
that  this  was  the  one  condition  which  could  have  justified  their 

*  So  Mr  MacDonald  sneers  at  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  ridicules  the 
theological  element  in  it.  Perhaps  no  man  of  any  celebrity  as  a  writer  has 
less  right  to  do  so,  save  on  the  ground  of  seeing  in  another  your  own  faults 
objectified.  Indeed,  'tis  passing  strange  that  Mr  MacDonald  never  thought  of 
the  overruling  theological  element  in  his  own  books,  where  certainly  it  has 
less  business  than  in  the  Pilgrim  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  time  to  dispense  with  the 
prayer, 

"  Oh  !  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oorsels  as  ithers  see  us." 
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being  legitimately  made  subject  of  art.  That  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  we  think  we  could  establish  from  various  circum- 
stances beside  the  instances  we  shall  proceed  to  adduce  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  cunning  manner  in  which  Mr 
MacDonald  tries  to  exaggerate  the  natural  nobility  of  her 
character,  in  order  that  all  her  severity  and  her  defects  may  be 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  her  creed.  Mr  MacDonald,  of  course, 
means  us  to  regard  Mrs  Falconer  as  beiag  what  she  was,  so  far 
as  she  was  good  and  noble,  in  spite  of  her  theology  ;  but  it  is 
surpassing  strange,  considering  the  lessons  Mr  MacDonald  has 
to  teach  us,  that  he  should  not  have  found  a  heroine  who 
should  have  consistently  shewn  forth  all  these  lofty  qualities 
without  ever  having  been  troubled  by  metaphysical  Calvinism. 
Mr  MacDonald  might  at  least  have  dealt  honestly  by  such  an 
one,  and  not  needed  to  drag  out  what  was  deepest  and  most 
sacred  into  the  common  light  of  day,  to  make  the  Philistines 
sport.  Let  those  who  have  thought  enough  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  true  and  false  in  the  following  prayer,  and 
heart  enough  to  feel  the  inlinite  depths  of  despair  which  it  tells 
of,  say  whether  or  not  it  stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  whether 
or  not  there  has  not  been  interjected  into  it  a  wholly  unreal, 
false,  and  subjective  note,  which  casts  over  it  all  a  most  un- 
healthy, humorous  shimmer: — 

"  The  honsehold  retired  very  early — earlier  on  Saturday  night  in 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  and  by  ten  o'clock  every  one  was  in  bed, 
Robert  had  Iain  down  in  his  clothes,  waiting  till  such  time  as  he  might 
hope  that  his  grandmother  was  asleep,  impatient  both  to  ease  Shargar's 
hunger,  and  to  get  to  sleep  himself.  Several  times  he  got  up,  resolved 
to  make  his  attempt ;  but  as  often  his  courage  failed,  and  he  lay  down 
again,  sure  that  grannie  could  not  be  asleep  yet.  But  when  the 
clock  beside  him  struck  eleven,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  rose 
to  do  his  endeavour. 

"  Opening  the  door  of  the  closet  very  softly,  he  crept  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  into  the  middle  of  the  parlour,  feeling  very  much  like 
a  thief,  as,  indeed,  in  a  measure  he  was,  though  from  a  blameless 
motive.  There  he  was  arrested  and  fixed  with  terror  ;  for  a  deep 
sigh  came  from  grannie's  bed,  followed  by  the  voice  of  words.  He 
thought  at  first  she  had  heard  him,  but  he  scon  found  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Still,  the  fear  of  discovery  held  him  there  on  all-fours, 
while  she  went  on.  A  dull  red  gleam,  faint  and  dull,  from  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  was  the  sole  light  in  the  room.  Everything  so  common 
to  his  eyes  in  the  daylight  seemed  now  strange  and  eerie  in  the  dying 
coals,  and  at  what  appeared  to  the  boy  the  unearthly  hour  of  the 
night, 

"  He  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  listen  to  grannie,  but  the  terror  of 
being  discovered  kept  him  fixed  where  he  was. 

" '  Och  hone!  och  hone!'  said  grannie,  from  the  bed.  'I've  a 
sair,  sair  hert.     I've  a  sair  hert  i'  my  breist,  0  Lord  !  thou  knowest. 
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My  ain  Anerew  !  To  think  o'  my  bairnie  that  I  carriet  i'  my  ain 
body,  that  sookit  my  breists,  and  leuch  i'  my  face — to  think  o'  'im 
tumin'  reprobate  !  0  Lord  !  culdna  he  be  eleckit  yet  ?  Is  there 
nae  turnin'  o'  thy  decrees  ?  Na,  na ;  that  wadna  do  at  a'.  But 
■while  there's  life  there's  houp.  But  wha  kens  whether  he  be  alive  or 
no  ?  Naebody  can  tell.  Glaidly  wad  I  luk  upon  's  deid  face  gin  I 
culd  believe  that  his  sowl  wasna  amang  the  lost.  But  eh  !  the  tor- 
ments o'  that  place !  and  the  reik  that  gangs  up  for  ever  an'  ever, 
smorin'  the  stars  !  And  my  Anerew  doon  i'  the  hert  o'  't  cryin' !  And 
me  no  able  to  win  till  him  !  0  Lord  I  I  canna  say  thy  will  be  done. 
But  dinna  lay  't  to  my  chairge  ;  for  gin  ye  was  a  mither  yerseV ,  ye 
wadna  pit  him  there.  0  Lord!  Vm  very  ill-fashioned.  1  beg  yer 
pardon.  I'm  near  oot  o'  my  min.'  Forgie  me,  0  Lord  !  for  I  hardly 
ken  what  I'm  sayin'.  He  was  my  ain  babe,  my  ain  Anerew,  and  ye 
gae  him  to  me  yersel'.  And  noo  he's  for  the  finger  o'  scorn  to  pint 
at ;  an  ootcast  and  a  wan'erer  frae  his  ain  country,  and  daurna  come 
within  sicht  o'  't  for  them  'at  wad  tak'  the  law  o'  'm.  An'  it's  a' 
drink — drink  an'  ill  company !  He  wad  hae  dune  weel  eneuch  gin 
they  wad  only  hae  latten  him  be.  What  for  maun  men  be  aye  drink- 
drinkin'  at  something  or  ither  ?  /  never  want  it.  Eh  !  gin  I  war  as 
young  as  whan  he  was  born,  I  wad  be  up  an'  awa'  this  verra  nicht  to 
luik  for  him.  But  it's  no  use  me  tryin'  't.  0  God  !  ance  mair  I 
pray  thee  to  turn  him  frae  the  error  o'  's  ways  afore  he  goes  hence 
an'  isna  more.  And  0  dinna  lat  Robert  gang  after  him,  as  he's  like 
eneuch  to  do.  Gie  me  grace  to  baud  him  ticht,  that  he  may  be  to 
the  praise  o'  thy  glory  for  ever  an'  ever.     Amen.' 

"  Whether  it  was  that  the  weary  woman  here  fell  asleep,  or  was  too 
tired  to  speak  aloud,  Robert  heard  no  more,  though  he  remained  there 
frozen  with  horror  for  some  minutes  after  his  grandmother  had 
ceased." 

It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  Mr  Macdonald  had 
acted  a  little  more  consistently  on  the  instinct  which  he  tells 
us  kept  Robert  Falconer  from  saying  a  word  to  Shargar  of  his 
vision  of  the  angel. 

We  maintain  that  Mr  MacDonald,  though  making  use  of 
this  passage  with  clear  consciousness  of  appeal  to  the  intellect, 
and  not  to  the  heart  and  imagination,  has  done  serious  wrong 
to  all  genuine  and  earnest  Calvinists,  and  not  less  to  his  own  in- 
genuous nobleness.  For,  first,  there  is  a  condescension  to  a  cer- 
tain realism,  which  is  alien  to  the  general  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  Mr  MacDonald,  and  which  has  the  effect,  not 
owing  directly  to  the  nature  of  the  passage  itself  but  rather  to 
its  setting,  of  exciting  the  ludicrous.  The  contradiction  which 
the  author  sees  between  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional 
elements  of  Mrs  Falconer's  life  at  such  a  crisis,  and  which  she 
would  herself  have  been  the  very  last  to  see,  is  here  cunningly 
"  conveyed "  into  her  own  words,  and  the  result  is  a  mere 
travesty,  where  sincere  dramatic  treatment,  by  giving  scope 
for   the  imagination,   would    have   been  eminently  pathetic. 
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And,  in  the  second  place,  and  flowing  from  this,  words  are 
heaped  upon  words  in  a  series  of  broken-backed,  limping  con- 
trasts, so  artificially,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  effectively,  that 
the  sentences,  in  point  of  construction  and  relation,  remind  one 
of  the  soliliquy  of  some  comic  serving-maid  in  a  quandary 
about  dodging  her  master,  on  the  boards  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Both  have  been  constructed  for  the  same  object, — to 
win  a  point  with  the  intellect  and  the  risible  faculties. 

The  truth  of  what  we  have  said  might  easily  be  practically 
tested  by  giving  the  book  to,  say,  six  different  persons  with 
different  tendencies,  beliefs,  sympathies,  and  modes  of  thought. 
Did  the  work,  and  such  passages  in  it  as  that  we  have  extracted, 
appeal  dramatically  to  the  heart  and  imagination,  we  might 
expect  that  they  would  be  affected  very  much  in  the  same 
way ;  for  all  men  are  human,  and  must  perforce  answer  with 
that  which  is  human  in  them,  when  once  it  is  rightly  appealed 
to.  The  artistic  spirit  is  ever  the  rod  which  makes  the  water 
flow  from  the  rock  of  human  hearts.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  whether  we  should  pity  Ophelia  or  not  when  she 
comes  on  the  stage  with  her  flowers — her  rosemary,  her 
lavender,  her  rue, — and  sings  her  snatches  of  song  as  she  dis- 
tributes them  to  those  about  her.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
how  we  should  feel  when  Marguerite  in  the  prison  upbraids 
Faust,  by  words  that  come,  like  streaks  of  lightning  through 
clefts  in  the  clouds  that  darken  the  sky  of  her  being — her 
reason.  But  we  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion on  the  experiment  being  fairly  tried,  that  this  passage 
would  not  so  affect  your  half-dozen  persons,  nor  affect  two 
of  them  in  the  same  way.  A  Calvinist  would  probably 
throw  the  book  from  him,  with  a  lively  feeling  that  he  had 
been  insulted,  or  little  better.  Your  witty,  easy  person  of  the 
world,  would  enjoy  its  point,  and  what  he  would  choose  to  call 
its  motif.  Your  Arminian  would  hitch  with  a  slightly  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  might  be  transfixed  on  the  very  next  page. 
Your  Maurician  would  chuckle  as  though  he  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory ;  your  Comtist  would  probably  smile  quietly  at  the  whole 
matter  ;  and  your  Goethist  would  laugh  loudly  at  the  subjec- 
tivity of  the  artist.*  Now,  we  maintain  that  Mrs  Falconer's 
situation,  in  its  tragic  despondency  and  earnest  consuming 
desire,  flooding  the  whole  being  with  exquisite  pain,  ought  to 

*  The  same  thing  has  to  be  said  of  the  main  elements  in  "  David  Elgin- 
brod  " — the  Calvinism  and  the  mesmerism.  Of  the  latter,  there  would  be 
many  opinions.  The  old  would  shake  their  heads  and  say  nothing ;  the  young 
man  who  had  been  at  a  seance  would  volubly  defend  it ;  the  young  sensible 
lady  would  puzzle  him  by  questions  ;  while,  doubtless,  the  blockheads  whose 
brains  have  all  gone  to  passes  and  counter-passes,  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
conclusive  testimony  in  their  behalf. 
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have  so  withdrawn  mere  intellectual  discrepancy,  as  to  have 
yielded  the  same  effect  as  in  the  cases  of  Ophelia  and  Mar- 
guerite. 

And,  let  it  be  remarked  here,  that  each  of  our  six  supposititious 
individuals  would  be  right  in  so  far  as  he  acted  upon  sincere 
convictions ;  but  little  as  we  would  sympathise  with  the 
Goethist,  he  was  most  essentially  in  the  right.  Mr  MacDonald 
has  so  entirely  failed  to  observe  the  line  which  must  ever  sepa- 
rate mere  autobiographic  cross-lights  from  the  pathos  of  true 
dramatic  colouring,  that,  notwithstanding  his  revolt,  he  so 
identifies  himself  with  his  characters,  that  he  must  share  the 
injustice  they  are  certain  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  large 
class  of  his  readers.  His  nature  is  too  fine  ;  his  sympathies 
are  too  deep  and  genuine  ;  and  his  convictions  are  too  thorough 
and  earnest  for  such  pictures  or  soliliquies  as  those  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  to  have  the  eifect  he  calculates  even 
with  those  who  will  most  enjoy  his  intellectual  subtlety  and 
admire  his  humour.  They  will  appreciate  the  originality  and 
artistic  flavour  of  his  work,  while  they  wholly  fail  to  see  the 
fine  side  of  the  characters  which,  as  in  Mrs  Falconer,  gives  the 
deepest  tone  and  relief  to  the  whole  picture ;  and  that  side 
also,  let  us  add,  which  induced  Mr  MacDonald  to  make  them 
his  heroes  and  his  heroines.  Mr  MacDonald's  worst  mistakes 
spring  out  of  an  over-generosity,  caused,  we  think,  by  want  of 
knowledge  of  men  as  they  are  (another  form,  too,  in  which  he 
shakes  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  his  flowers),  which  leads 
him  to  suppose  his  readers  will  follow  him  to  the  summit,  be- 
cause he  sacrifices  something  to  please  them  at  the  outset  of  the 
way.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  cases  of  many,  the  last 
result  of  Mr  MacDonald's  sentimental  optimism,  maybe  a  vicious 
antinomian  perversion,  leading  at  last  to  a  destruction  of  those 
sweet  regards  of  family  and  the  rest,  of  which  Mr  MacDonald 
would  be  more  jealous  than  most  men.  Scotchmen,  at  all 
events,  ought  not  to  forget  that  they  owe  much  to  the  theo- 
logy of  Geneva,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  both  as  regards 
the  civil  liberty  and  the  religious  sobriety  and  clearness  that 
have  done  so  much  to  form  their  character  ;  and  its  most  pre- 
cious elements  are  precisely  those  most  likely  to  be  made  sub- 
jects of  humour  to  people  who  don't  understand  it,  or  care  to 
do  so.  We  confess  that  when  we  think  of  a  pure,  a  noble 
nature — such  as  we  know  for  certain  Mr  MacDonald's  to  be — 
becoming  a  medium  for  translating  the  very  influences  which 
have  gone  to  form  him,  and  make  him  what  he  is,  into  subjects 
of  entertainment  for  empty  thoughtless  people,  and  for  cynical 
wiseacres,  we  mourn  within  ourselves  at  the  possibility  of  dan- 
gerous and  irreparable  results,  which  Mr  MacDonald  as  deeply 
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as  any  one  would  regret,  arising  from  such  a  mode  of  fictional 
treatment. 

Not  that  we  object  either  in  the  abstract  to  the  most  sacred 
of  human  experiences  being  made  subject  of  art.  "  Art,  freely 
and  disinterestedly,  co-operates  with  all  that  is  noble  and  ex- 
alted ;"  and  when  such  experiences  have  been  the  spring  and 
guiding  elements  in  the  highest  forms  of  human  character,  it 
is  essential  to  the  faithful  treatment  of  certain  periods  that 
these  should  have  their  place.  But  certain  things  we  have 
hinted  are  imperatively  required  of  the  artist  before  he  can  be 
made  free  of  this  sphere — before  he  is  privileged  to  draw  aside 
the  veil  and  reveal  to  us  this  inmost  and  deepest,  this  sanc- 
tuary of  the  human  heart. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  our  searching  after  proof  of  our 
assertions  in  indirect  expressions  professedly  dramatic  in  form. 
Mr  MacDonald  himself  plentifully  provides  us  with  these  ready 
to  hand.  Thus  he  writes,  in  a  half-apologetic  manner,  of  poor 
Mrs  Falconer : — 

"  0  mother's  heaxt !  traer  than  that  under  Genevan  gown  !  if  thou 
wouldst  read  with  thy  own  large  light,  instead  of  the  glimmer  from 
the  phosphorescent  brains  of  theologians,  thou  mightest  even  be  able 
to  understand  such  a  simple  word  as  that  of  the  Saviour,  when,  wish- 
ing his  disciples  to  know  that  he  had  a  nearer  regard  for  them  as  his 
brethren,  in  holier  danger  than  those  who  had  not  yet  partaken  of  his 
light,  and  therefore  was  praying  for  them  not  merely  as  human  beings, 
but  as  the  human  beings  they  were,  he  said  to  his  Father  in  their 
hearing  :  '  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them,' — not  for  the  world 
now,  but  for  them — a  meaningless  utterance,  if  he  never  prayed  for 
the  world  ;  a  word  of  small  meaning,  if  it  was  not  his  very  wont  and 
custom  to  pray  for  the  world — for  men  as  men.  Lord  Christ !  not 
alone  from  the  pains  of  hell,  or  of  conscience — not  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  self  and  all  that  is  mean  and  poor  and  low,  do  ue  fly  to  thee; 
but  from  the  anger  that  arises  within  lis  at  the  icretched  words  spoken  in 
thy  name,  at  the  degradation  of  thee  and  of  thy  father  i)i  the  mouths  of 
those  that  claim  especially  to  have  found  thee,  do  we  seek  thy  feet.  Pray 
thou  for  them  also,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

In  such  sentences  as  these  Mr  MacDonald  points  the  chafge 
we  have  raised  with  fatallest  force  against  himself.  Some  of 
the  words  with  which  he  ends  his  "Unspoken  Sermons  "  dove- 
tail in  with  these  so  sharply,  that  the  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion, by  the  attempt  to  read  something  dramatic  between  the 
lines,  is  of  no  avail  to  excuse  what  we  cannot  help  thinking  a 
tinge  of  religious  self-sufficiency — half-sister  of  Pharisaism. 
And  here  let  it  be  understood  we  speak  not  of  the  correctness 
of  Mr  MacDonald's  theology  ;  for,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
the  work  had  been  in  the  same  way  false,  although  the 
opinions  had  been  reversed.     We  cite  the  conclusion  of  the 
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sermon  on  "  Unbelief,"  which  has  its  own  significant  relation 
to  the  passage  above  quoted : — 

*'  Ah,  Lord  !  be  Thou  in  all  our  being  ;  as  not  in  the  Sundays  of 
our  time  alone,  so  not  in  the  chambers  of  our  hearts  alone.  We  dare 
not  think  that  Thou  canst  not,  carest  not ;  that  some  things  are  not 
for  Thy  beholding,  some  questions  not  to  be  asked  of  Thee.  For 
are  we  not  all  Thine — utterly  Thine  ?  That  which  a  man  speaks  not 
to  his  fellow,  we  speak  to  Thee.  Our  very  passions  we  hold  up  to 
Thee,  and  say,  *  Behold,  Lord !  Think  about  us  ;  for  thus  Thou 
hast  made  us.'  ...  It  may  be  we  could  not  understand  it  yet,  even  if 
Thou  didst  speak  it '  with  most  miraculous  organ.'  But  Thou  shalt 
at  least  find  faith  in  the  earth,  0  Lord,  if  Thou  comest  to  look  for  it 
now — the  faith  of  ignorant  but  hoping  children,  who  know  that  they 
do  not  know,  and  believe  that  Thou  knowest.  And  for  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  v:ho  cleave  to  what  they  call  Thy  word,  thinking  to  please 
Thee  so,  they  are  in  Thy  holy  safe  hands,  who  hast  taught  us  that  '  who- 
soever shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  ; '  though  *  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven.'  " — P.  55. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  these  opinions  or  pre- 
judices,— for  they  are  either  according  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reader, — affect  Mr  MacDonald's  work,  and  one  of  these  we 
must  at  least  indicate.  Towards  some  of  the  best  and  noblest 
men  this  earth  has  seen,  Mr  MacDonald  behaves  as  though 
they  had  done  him  some  grievous  personal  wrong  ;  we  refer,  of 
course,  to  such  men  as  Matthew  Henry,  Boston,  Bunyan, 
and  Doddridge ;  and  we  ask  Mr  MacDonald's  admirers  to 
cite  a  single  passage  wherein  he  has  referred  to  these  men 
without  having  spoken  harshly  and  contemptuously  of  them. 
But  the  indulgence  in  such  personal  feeling  in  fiction  brings 
its  own  penalty  ;  and  in  Mr  MacDonald's  case  in  this  way, 
that  all  his  satiric  representations  of  religious  affectation 
and  pretension  fail  of  effect  with  those  who  read  him  care- 
fully, simply  because  he  has  already  gratuitously  treated  with 
as  much  severity  and  force  of  caricature,  those  whose  opinions 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  whose  sincerity  was  never  so  much 
as  doubted.  In  "  Guild  Court,"  we  have  in  Mrs  Worboise  a 
specimen  of  the  good  woman,  the  invalid,  who  is  divorced  from 
all  real  human  sympathies,  has  grown  cold  and  abstracted,  yet 
has  great  force  of  self-control,  and  a  certain  grim  stony  patience. 
All  the  sweetness  of  life  has  gone  out  of  her ;  but  she  keeps 
her  soul  in  a  sort  of  activity  by  the  galvanic  action  of  some 
set  phrases  which  are  always  in  request ;  especially  when 
the  Rev.  Mr  Simon  of  St  Solomon's  makes  his  appearance,  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  mere  caricature  of  an  evangelical  clergy- 
man, and  who  is  in  every  way  fit  to  be  the  adviser  of  such  an 
invalid,  and  to  confirm  her  disease  of  spiritual  mesmerism. 
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"We  know  from  the  first  that  it  is  simply  impossible  Mr  Mac- 
Donald  should  treat  such  characters  justly,  because  he  has 
shewn  himself  so  lamentably  deficient  in  sympathy  for  far 
nobler  types  ;  unless  it  might  be,  indeed,  that  Mr  MacDonald's 
ideal  characters  will  draw  his  dramatic  regard,  when  real  men 
and  women  will  fail  to  do  so,  a  point  which,  should  he  even 
succeed  in  it,  would  yet  only  shew  the  more  forcibly  most 
lamentable  defects  elsewhere. 

Mr  MacDonald,  unlike  most  men  of  fine  nature  and  great 
power,  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  or  careful  to  overcome  or 
to  conceal  his  own  prejudices.  He  rather  nurses  and  parades 
them.  In  some  of  his  lighter  efforts,  where  scope  was  scarcely 
allowed  for  the  systematic  development  of  opinions,  as  in 
"David  Elginbrod,"  and  "Alec  Forbes,"  and  "  Eobert  Fal- 
coner," he  has  yet  found  freest  verge  for  indulging  in  his  lesser 
dislikes.  If  one  work  of  this  kind  had  sufficed  him  to  "  rid 
his  bosom  of  the  perilous  stufi","  we  should  have  felt  pleased 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  instead,  the  old  book  becomes  only 
a  sort  of  quarry  out  of  which  bits  of  dangerous  cement  are  to 
be  dug  for  all  forthcoming  ones.  We  said  of  "  Adela  Cath- 
cart,"  that  it  had  a  significance  in  this  respect ;  and  ^Ir  Mac- 
Donald  in  each  fresh  work  is  doing  his  best  to  increase  this 
significance  and  to  bring  it  into  prominence.  Mr  MacDonald, 
it  would  seem,  is  no  great  friend  of  the  old  regime,  he  does  not 
like  ladies  of  the  old-fashioned,  stately,  cynical,  moral  school 
to  which  Mrs  Cat  heart  belongs,  nor  is  he  partial  to  old  school 
doctors,  like  Dr  "Wade,  nor  old  school  parsons,  like  Mr  "Ven- 
ables.  These  people  may  have  some  redeeming  points,  and  per- 
haps we,  being  like  Mr  MacDonald  too  ready  to  pass  these  out  of 
view,  need  to  have  them  put  before  us  to  assist  us  to  do  such 
characters  bare  justice.  But  Mr  MacDonald  has  other  aims, 
and  these,  even  at  Christmas  time,  are  not  to  make  us  more 
tolerant,  and  charitable,  and  hopeful ;  and  although  we  have 
a  very  fine  semi-mystical  discourse  in  church  about  the 
heavenly  child,  we  find  that  Mr  MacDonald 's  alter  ego,  Mr 
Smith,  can  scarcely  be  civil  to  Mrs  Cathcart,  cannot  even  let 
old  Mr  Yenables  read  the  service  without  trying  to  make  us 
scorn  and  dislike  him,  because  "  his  voice  and  manner  were  far 
more  memorial  of  departed  dinners  than  of  joys  to  come/'  He 
loves  above  all  to  get  out  his  grudge  at  the  clergy,  which  he 
repeats  with  wearisome  sameness. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  these  strictures  on  Mr  MacDonald,  that  we 
are  blind  to  his  peculiar  excellences  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
"We  believe  the  pictures  of  the  peddling  grocer  Bruce  in  "  Alec 
Forbes,"  of  sceptical  Thomas  Vi'eh'  in  the  "  Annals,"  and  of 
Betty  in  "  Robert  Falconer,"  are  so  real  and  sharply  lined,  that 
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they  would  have  made  any  man's  fortune,  had  they  only  been 
set  in  a  sphere  untainted  by  morbid  influences,  of  which  the 
public  are  half  unconsciously  but  not  the  less  justly,  impatient 
and  intolerant.  For  clearness  of  picture,  for  wealth  of  illus- 
tration, and  even  occasional  force  of  character-painting,  Mr 
MacDonald  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  our  living  writers. 
His  great  defects  are  want  of  concentration  and  that  self- 
balancing  skill,  which  come  of  the  natural  faculty  to  cope  with 
the  mysterious  movement  and  tendency  of  real  life  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  has  recourse  to  artificial  expedients,  sometimes 
occult,  sometimes  arbitrary  and  scientific,  which  destroy  all 
poetical  or  dramatic  unity.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  "  David 
Elginbrod,"  and  some  of  those  in  "  Robert  Falconer,"  beside 
Betty  the  old  servant,  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  setting  than 
the  false  and  subjective  atmosphere  of  a  one-sided  theological 
discussion.  There  are  one  or  two  of  Mr  MacDonald's  pictures, 
which,  in  their  quiet  homeliness,  quaint  repose,  and  shrewd 
pawkiness  of  dialogue,  are  almost  unmatched  in  Scottish ;  for 
Scott's  excellence,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  in  sustained  and 
consistent  calmness  of  delineation,  rather  than  in  brilliancy  of 
parts,  while  with  Mr  MacDonald  it  is  just  the  very  opposite. 
Fine  passages  so  crowd  upon  us,  that  we  must  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  quote. 

Mr  MacDonald  is  far  more  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with 
the  fairies  than  he  has  ever  been  in  his  dealings  with  ordinary 
men  and  women.  "  Phantastes,"  the  "  Light  Princess,"  and 
the  "  Fairy  Fleet,"  are  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  sort  in 
the  language.  Here  we  are  at  once  transported  into  a  wholly 
ideal  world,  where  nature  is  a  great  mummer,  and  where  every 
object  has  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  its  own,  and  may  step 
forth  before  us  at  any  moment  a  rational  conscious  creature. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  Mr  MacDonald  has  won  his  chief  vic- 
tories ;  and  we  can  only  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  already  perused  these  tales,  more  especially  "  Phan- 
tastes," to  procure  them  the  first  time  they  have  an  idle  after- 
noon, and  we  assure  them  of  an  enjoyment  at  once  pure  and 
profitable,  and  full  of  lofty  lessons. 

Indeed,  the  consciousness  of  strength  on  this  ground  has 
often  tempted  Mr  MacDonald  to  carry  a  falsely  informing 
lyrical  element  into  his  stories  of  real  life,  much  to  their  loss, 
more  especially  that  this  was  combined  with  a  peculiar  gene- 
rosity, which,  in  its  "  liberal  interpretation,"  did  not  always 
"  hook  truth  to  the  most  useful  end."  Passion,  the  most 
human  and  the  most  interesting  form  of  men's  experience,  has 
really  no  place  in  Mr  MacDonald's  scheme  of  life.  Love  is  a 
soft  diffused  spiritual  essence,  without  which  our  world  were 
darker  and  less  ethereal ;  but  love  never  possesses  anybody. 
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either  man  or  woman,  with  Mr  MacDonald.  In  this  respect 
too,  the  flowers  are  plucked  away  from  the  earth,  and  their  life 
Ls  beautiful  but  sickly.  The  most  common  everyday  objects 
and  feelings  are  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  magical  unearthly 
glow,  an  over  colouring  and  excessive  sweetness  of  odour  which 
tends  to  pall  upon  the  sense,  and  produce  faintness.  A  story 
of  real  life  may  be  "  full  of  music  as  a  Prospero's  island,"  only 
we  take  leave  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  true  were  such 
music  reserved  for  Prospero's  islands ;  since  hard  work-a-day 
people  will  certainly  not  recognise  the  picture  as  that  of  their 
world,  and  will  tell  you,  as  they  shake  their  heads,  that  the 
strain  may  be  very  fine,  but  that  they  never  hear  such  an  one 
as  they  pass  along  the  barren  ways  of  life.  Tom  Worboise 
may  be  so  intent  upon  his  trousers,  that  he  never  sees  the 
beauty  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds  above  him  ;  but  Tom  for  all 
that  might  get  to  his  office  in  time,  and  do  his  work  well,  if 
he  would  only  make  up  his  mind  to  it.  The  rapture  with  the 
sky  might  unfit  him  for  it  just  as  well  as  the  conceit  in  dress. 

II.  Mr  MacDonald's  chief  claim  as  a  poet  is  based  upon  his 
"  Within  and  Without " — a  work  of  singular  beauty,  with 
singular  hints  of  power,  and  as  singular  defects.  Though 
dramatic  in  form,  it  is  really  lyrical  in  spirit,  with  an  under 
current  of  mysticism  running  through  it,  which  may  have 
recommended  it  to  a  certain  class,  but  which  must  have  con- 
siderably affected  its  success,  at  least  as  publishers  view  suc- 
cess. Julian,  the  chief  character,  is  a  renegade  monk,  who,  in 
his  revolt  against  the  restraints  of  dogmatic  teaching  and 
monkish  discipline, — in  his  mysticism,  and  his  intense  and 
concentrated  but  narrow  affections,  which,  like  violin  strings, 
snap  sometimes  through  their  very  fineness,  reminds  us  so  much 
of  Mr  MacBonald  himself,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  the 
character  as  being  little  else  than  the  author,  who,  having 
assumed  a  mask,  throws  himself  forward  into  a  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  he  may  preach  the  more  effectively.  And 
here  again  we  may  note  in  passing  the  penalty  which  the  self- 
conscious  artist  pays.  Instead  of  creating  unity  through  variety 
of  character  and  circumstances,  he  only  betrays  the  more 
powerfully,  with  each  fresh  work,  a  sameness  of  purpose  and 
defect  of  sympathy.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  in  "  Within 
and  Without "  Mr  MacDonald  has  shewn,  more  than  elsewhere 
in  his  poetry,  the  desire  to  secure  human  interest,  by  dealing 
with  those  elements  of  passion  which  in  a  sense  sublimate  all 
they  touch,  and,  in  doing  so,  give  the  awful  brooding  unity  of 
tragedy ;  but  these  elements  with  Mr  MacDonald  are  so  con- 
stantly reflected  thro\igh  a  medium  of  mystical  philosophy, 
that  they  never  burn  through  upon  us  with  the  terrible  inten- 
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sity  they  always  have  in  life  itself.  It  is  as  if,  when  schoolboys, 
we  had  tried  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  to  burning  heat 
through  a  dim  or  opaque  medium.  In  "Within  and  Without," 
the  desultory  speeches  of  the  other  characters  are  a  mere 
setting  for  the  soliliquisings  of  Julian,  and  these  derive  their 
interest,  not  from  broad  human  elements,  but  from  the  views 
of  life  and  of  truth  they  contain.  Opinion  in  them,  too,  is 
more  than  life,  and  dogma  more  than  dramatic  truth.  Indeed, 
the  most  superficial  cutting  from  Julian's  speeches  would 
almost  exhaust  Mr  MacDonald 's  theological  theories  as  most 
lately  announced.  Let  us  try  at  once  to  give  the  gist  of  the 
book  and  establish  this  point. 

"  And  now  the  day  draws  nigh  when  Christ  was  bom  ; 
The  day  that  shewed  how  like  to  God  himself 
Man  had  been  made,  since  God  could  be  revealed 
By  one  that  was  a  man  with  men."  .  .  . — (P.  71.) 

"  And  thou,  my  child,  God's  little  daughter,  drest 
In  human  clothes,  that  light  may  thus  be  clad 
In  shining,  so  to  reach  my  human  eyes  ; 
Come  as  a  little  Christ  from  heaven  to  earth, 
To  call  me  father,  that  my  soul  may  know 
'Whsit  father  means,  and  turn  its  eye  to  God ! 
Sometimes  I  feel  when  thou  dost  cling  to  me, 
How  all  unfit  this  heart  of  mine  to  have 
The  guardianship  of  a  bright  thing  like  thee 
Come  to  entice,  allure  me  back  to  God 
By  flitting  round  me,  gleaming  of  thy  home, 
And  radiating  of  thy  purity — 
Into  my  stained  heart ;  which  unto  thee 
Shall  ever  shew  the  father,  answering 
The  divine  childhood  dwelling  in  thine  eyes."  .  .  .—(P.  74.) 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  sermon,  "  The  Child  in  the 
Midst  :  — 

"  I  must  go  forth  and  do  my  daily  work. 
I  thank  thee,  God,  that  it  is  hard  sometimes 
To  do  my  daily  labour ;  for,  of  old, 
When  men  were  poor,  and  could  not  bring  thee  much, 
A  turtle-dove  was  all  that  thou  didst  ask. 
And  so  in  poverty,  and  with  a  heart 
Oppressed  with  heaviness,  I  try  to  do 
My  day's  work  well  to  thee, — my  offering."  .  .  . — (P.  88.) 

"  Jesus  said, 
His  followers  should  have  a  hundredfold 

Of  earth's  most  precious  things,  with  suffering 

In  all  the  labourings  of  a  weary  spirit 

I  have  been  blessed  with  gleams  of  glorious  things. 

Time 
Is  God's,  and  all  its  miracles  are  his ; 
And  in  the  future  he  o'ertakes  the  past. 
Which  was  a  prophecy  of  times  to  come.  .  .  . 
Now  the  Divine  descends  pervading  all. 
Earth  it  no  more  a  banishment  from  heaven  ; 
But  a  lone  field  among  the  distant  hills. 
Well  ploughed  and  sown,  whence  com  is  gathered  home. 
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Now  do  ice  feel  the  holy  mystery 

That  permeates  all  being  ;  all  is  God's  ; 

And  my  poor  life  i8  terribly  sublime 

Whene'er  I  look,  I  am  alone  in  God, 

As  this  round  world  within  embracing  space  ; 

Behind,  before,  begin  and  end  in  him  : 

So  all  beginnings  and  all  ends  are  hid : 

And  he  is  hid  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  .  ,  . — (Pp.  101,  102.) 

"  Love  me,  beloved  :  Hades  and  death 
Shall  vanish  away  like  a  frosty  breath." — (P.  111.) 

"  Within  and  "Without,"  however,  has  some  merits,  which 
may  well  atone  for  many  faults.  There  are  in  it  fine,  far- 
reaching  thoughts,  vague,  wayward  fancies,  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  English,  so  beautiful,  indeed,  as  almost  to  force 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr  MacDonald  was  then  more  defer- 
ential to  the  highest  models  than  he  has  been  lately.  W-'e 
must  confess,  however,  that  here  and  there  we  do  meet  with 
traces  of  that  affected  simplicity  which  has  become  excessive  in 
later  poetical  attempts, and  fromwhich  "The  Disciple"  and  "The 
Songs  of  the  Seasous  "  are  not  wholly  free.  Mr  MacDonald  is 
not  successful  in  holding  close  to  the  simple  pathos  of  homely 
story.  He  is  ever  drawing  in  romance  to  his  aid.  "  The 
Hidden  Life  "  being  pastoral  and  homely,  we  therefore  need  not 
expect  much  from  it.  It  is  the  story  of  a  youth,  eminently 
high-minded  and  gifted  yet  content  to  work  the  humble  work 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  one 
set  in  a  higher  sphere.  Fading  away  ere  he  had  tasted  the 
joy  of  manhood,  he  has  never  "told  his  love,"  though,  like 
Tennyson's  Elaine,  he  sends  a  letter,  writ  with  his  dying  hand, 
to  her  whom,  in  his  life,  he  had  worshipped  as  a  Parsee  the  sun. 
There  is  a  deal  of  the  mystical  and  indefinite  here,  too,  but 
the  young  poet  sees  some  things  clearly  enough,  and  sets 
down  a  practical  thought  now  and  again  with  creditable  sim- 
plicity and  directness.  One  passage,  on  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  special  sphere,  is  very  fine.  But  by  far  the 
best  things  in  "  The  Hidden  Life,"  as  in  "  Within  and  Without," 
are  the  lyrics  with  which  Mr  MacDonald  has  besprinkled  the 
blank  verse.  Here  is  one  in  good  lowland  Scotch,  of  which  we 
can  say,  as  the  Lady  Gertrude  says  of  a  beautiful  ballad  in 
"  Within  and  Without," — "  Its  ghost  walks  up  and  down  within 
my  head  " : — 

"  Greetna,  father,  that  I'm  gaein', 
For  fu'  weel  ye  ken  the  gaet ; 
r  the  winter  corn  ye're  sawin, 
r  the  hairst  again  ye  ha'et. 

"  I'm  gaein  hame  to  see  my  mither, — 
She'll  be  weel  acqitant  or  this  ; 
Sair  we'll  muse  at  ane  anither 

'Tween  the  auld  word  ah"  new  kiss. 
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"  Love  I'm  donbtin'  will  be  scanty 
Eoun  ye  baith  when  I'm  awa  ; 
,  But  the  kirk  has  happin'  plenty 

Close  aside  me  for  you  twa. 

"  An'  aboon  there's  room  for  mony, 
'Twas  na  made  for  ane  or  twa  ; 
But  it  grew  for  a'  an'  ony, 
CountirC  love  the  best  ava. 

"  Here,  aneath,  I  ca'  ye  father  : 

Auld  names  we'll  nor  tyne  nor  spare, 
A'  my  sonship  I  maun  gather, 
For  the  Son  is  king  up  there. 

"  Greetna,  father,  that  I'm  gaein'  ; 
For  ye  ken  fu'  weel  the  gaet ; 
Here  in  winter  cast  yer'e  sawin, 
There  in  hairst  again  ye  ha'et. 

There  is  true  dramatic  simplicity  in  this  droplet  of  song ; 
the  highest  suggestions  being  attained  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
monest phrases,  the  beauty  of  the  poet  soul  playing  about 
them,  like  the  halo  round  the  moon  in  a  troubled  heaven. 
And  here,  too,  Mr  MacDonald,  in  the  fourth  verse,  has  enforced 
his  views  of  restoration  to  the  full  extent  allowable  within  the 
limits  of  art, — that  is,  he  appeals  indirectly  on  its  behalf  to  the 
imagination  and  the  deeper  instincts ;  whereas  in  his  more 
recent  books,  as  we  have  seen,  he  opposes  instinct  and  ima- 
gination to  the  intellect,  and  completely  destroys  the  created 
element  in  his  work. 

The  "  Sea-shore  Story  "  has  the  same  fault  as  "  Within  and 
Without,"  it  is  in  no  sense  dramatic,  although  there  are  some 
very  fine  lines  in  it ;  as  indeed  there  cannot  but  be  in  any 
poem  of  Mr  MacDonald's  ;  for  he  seems  to  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  music,  with  which  he  invests  everything  he  touches, 
and  which  forms  the  essentially  lyrical  basis  of  his  nature. 

The  one  defect  of  Mr  MacDonald's  poems,  broadly  speaking, 
is  want  of  concentration — a  fatal  want,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  even  marred  some  of  his  finest  prose  passages.  Of  the 
winged  words  which  smite  home,  and,  like  lightning,  leave  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mind  both  of  writer  and  reader  clear  and 
recipient,  he  has  scarce  a  trace ;  everything  is  diluted,  and 
polished  away  into  a  certain  thinness  of  language,  which  rests 
upon  a  peculiar  baldness  of  thought.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
baldness  of  sterility  so  much  as  of  elevation  and  cold  purity  of 
life,  the  diffuse  riches  of  colour  occasionally  met,  being  like 
what  is  witnessed  in  walking  over  the  sun-stricken  prism- 
like ice  of  the  glacier.  There  is,  notwithstanding  all  Mr 
MacDonald's  abstract  sympathies,  a  lofty  mountain-like  seclu- 
sion, where  beautiful  ideas,  like  fairies,  come  and  go  with  the 
wild  winds,  and  where  morbid  fancies  readily  take  shape  to 
eye  and  ear.     Mr  MacDonald's  sympathies  seem  ever  to  glim- 
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mer  off  softly  (we  had  almost  said  weakly),  from  things  them- 
selves to  some  abstract  shadow  of  them,  reminding  us  of  dim 
sunlight  in  a  land  of  snow  and  mist,  ever  tending  to  illumine 
into  fantastic  glory,  icy  crystals  and  common  trees  ;  while, 
however,  it  confuses  the  vision,  and  the  fancy,  left  free,  creates 
spectral  shapes  out  of  very  ordinary  objects.  His  feelings  are 
cloudy  mediums  through  which  all  his  intellectual  perceptions 
are  reflected ;  and  in  the  reflection  they  lose  nearly  all  their 
definiteness  and  force.  There  seems  to  be  on  his  part,  as  in  very 
finely  strung  women,  a  positive  incapacity  to  separate  these,  and 
view  either  apart ;  so  that  in  his  poetry  we  constantly  feel  the 
possibility  of  the  same  defect  as  arises  from  the  intrusion  and 
the  sense  of  such  semi-logical  contradictions  as  disturb  and 
break  up  the  stream  of  his  prose,  like  sharp  stones  in  mid- 
channel  He  is  a  slave  to  his  intellect,  and  yet  his  intellect  is 
a  slave,  now  to  his  feelings  and  now  to  his  fancies.  Though 
Mr  MacDonald's  culture  has  taught  him  tolerance  to  persons, 
he  is  constantly  in  an  attitude  of  battle  against  certain  ideas, 
to  tilt  with  which  he  is  as  forward  as  Don  Quixote.  In  all 
this,  in  his  egotism,  in  his  sympathy  with  morbid,  abnormal, 
and  superstitious  frames  of  mind,  and  in  his  sweet,  subtle 
cloudiness  at  once  of  thought  and  language,  we  think  he  is 
Celtic,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  all  this  is  specially 
reflected  in  his  poetry,  in  its  sweetness,  its  vagueness,  its  mourn- 
ful mystery,  its  aspiration  and  its  want  of  strongly  marked 
character  and  incident. 

III.  Seeing  the  amalgam  of  theological  opinion  which  clearly 
and  consciously  underlies  all  Mr  MacDonald's  productions,  the 
question  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  treat 
of  him  in  that  aspect  first.  We  declined  doing  so,  partly  in 
deierence  to  Mr  MacDonald's  own  prejudice  against  theologians, 
with  whom  he  would  scorn  to  be  ranked  ;  and  partly  because 
in  treating  of  him  as  novelist  and  poet,  we  have  implicitly 
signified  our  estimate  of  his  theology.  A  few  words,  however, 
as  to  some  of  the  tendencies  of  his  teaching  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  the  more  that  some  of  these  tendencies  are  such  as 
Mr  MacDonald,  were  he  once  alive  to  them,  would  himself  be 
the  very  last  man  to  look  on  with  favour. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr  MacDonald  labours  under  a  great 
hallucination  in  supposing  that  the  freeing  of  men  from  the 
domination  of  all  dogmatic  beliefs  would  necessarily  impart  to 
them  higher  impulses,  and  lead  them  to  purer  forms  of  life.  And 
here  the  general  bearing  of  his  novels  is  at  war  with  his  opinion 
and  his  chief  object.  In  Mrs  Falconer,  for  instance,  we  have 
along  with  a  somewhat  narrow  constrained  intellectual  parcep- 
tion  of  things,  the  tenderest  and  beautifullest  disposition  of 
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heart ;  and  these,  since  they  exist  in  her  "witliout  any  sense  of 
the  incongruity  Mr  MacDonald  sees  in  them,  may  be  assumed 
to  have  some  real  relation  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the 
unconscious  elements  of  character  Mr  MacDonald  so  admires, 
must  have  been  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the 
intellectual  beliefs  he  sneers  at,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr 
MacDonald  places  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For,  if 
the  types  of  character  formed  under  a  genuine  and  earnest 
belief  in  such  forms  of  truth,  are  so  noble  and  beautiful  as  to 
be  incessantly  captivating  Mr  MacDonald  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
judices, is  it  reasonable  to  exclude  these  same  beliefs  from 
having  any  real  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  character  ? 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  these  had  really  no 
effect  upon  those  deeper  and  unconscious  elements  of  life,  does 
it  not  look  as  though  Mr  MacDonald,  like  Don  Quixote,  rushes 
at  unoffending  windmills  ?  We  do  not  think  it  unreasonable 
to  trace  at  least  one  of  the  roots  of  Mrs  Falconer's  noble  cha- 
racter to  her  severe  and  earnest  Calvinistic  belief;  and  though 
Mr  MacDonald  sneers  very  complacently  about  the  first  article 
of  her  creed  being  "  I  believe  in  hell,"  yet  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  point  out  to  Mr  MacDonald  that  there  is  much  in 
God's  ways  in  nature  and  in  providence  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
versal instinct  of  mankind,  not  to  speak  of  the  Bible,  which 
seems  to  point  to  some  great  fact  of  that  kind.  But  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  broader  generalisation  might  justify  the  state- 
ment we  have  just  made ;  and  as  we  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  asking  Mr  MacDonald  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  have 
generally  accepted  the  Calvinistic  theology,  or  those  who  have 
not  accepted  it,  have  on  the  whole  produced  the  highest  types 
of  character  ? "  We  may,  perhaps,  seem  in  this  to  be  forcing 
Mr  MacDonald  on  personal  and  patriotic  ground,  since  he 
himself  belongs  to  a  nation  eminently  Calvinistic,  and  was,  we 
understand,  brought  up  in  a  district  pre-eminently  so ;  but  we 
cannot  help  this  ;  and  have  the  less  reluctance,  as  Mr  MacDonald 
is  not  slow  to  confess  special  and  personal  opinions. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  Mr  MacDonald  is  not  very  con- 
sistent in  that,  while  he  revolts  against  all  formal  expressions 
of  truth,  he  immediately  sets  about  constructing  certain  forms 
of  words,  which  are  practically  as  narrow  and  exclusive  as 
the  dogmas  they  are  meant  to  supersede  ;  because  their  first 
result  is  to  minister  to  a  self-sufficiency  which  is  intolerant 
of  all  other  views  of  truth.  Mr  MacDonald's  attitude  is 
not  negative,  but  active  and  propagandist ;  he  does  not  con- 
tent himself  with  a  criticism  of  the  old  system,  and  an  ex- 
posure of  its  weakness.  He  is  vigorous  in  his  efforts  at  recon- 
struction,  and   herein   lies   his    radical    inconsistency.      His 
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"  Unspoken  Sermons "  are  as  much  a  classification  of  beliefs 
as  Calvin's  Institutes  ;  only  they  are  a  less  satisfactory,  because 
a  less  thorough  and  complete  classification  ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  their  appearance  as  a  book,  is  an  intimation  of  an  intention 
on  his  part  to  make  the  classification  dominant  over  the  minds 
of  others  as  far  as  possible.  The  need  of  a  theology  lies  in  the 
very  fact  of  the  necessity  of  men  uniting  together  ;  and  the  true 
reformer  is  certainly  not  the  man  who,  while  inspiring  con- 
tempt for  all  formulas,  reinstitutes  a  tyranny  of  general  but 
loose  and  one-sided  terms. 

The  radical  defect  of  Mr  Mac  Donald's  theology,  springs, 
strangely  enough,  from  the  same  element  as  mars  his  works  as 
art.  It  is  the  constant  setting  of  the  individual  intellect  in 
opposition  to  the  general  need  and  instinct  ;  and  the  refusal  to 
draw  or  to  recognise  any  clear  boundary  line  between  the 
sphere  of  reason,  and  the  sphere  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  One 
is  sometimes  forced  to  the  belief  that  Mr  MacDonald,  in  a 
species  of  proud  humility,  consciously  confuses  those  relations 
pertaining  to  the  intellect,  that  his  sentimental  faith  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  overleaping  what  ordinary  people 
would  pull  up  at,  only,  however,  that  the  Knight,  Faith,  might 
seek  surer  counsel  of  the  slower  but  safer  Squire,  Reason.  All 
this  we  see  illustrated  in  the  sermon  on  the  "  Child  in  the 
Midst,"  where  the  beautiful  "  humanities  "  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  idea  on  the  human  side,  are  neutralised  by  the  thin, 
vague,  sentimental  idealism  of  its  applications  to  the  divine. 
So  also  of  the  sermon  on  "  The  Unpardonable  Sin,"  where  the 
great  logical  difficulty  is  passed  out  of  \iew  by  the  sentimental 
use  of  the  phrase,  "  Make  little  of  sin,"  in  a  connection  the 
most  misleading  and  unsatisfactory.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see 
how,  with  the  school  to  which  Mr  MacDonald  belongs,  diffi- 
culties are  dissipated  by  the  thin  glimmer  of  sentiment  which, 
like  sunlight  upon  snow,  dazzles  and  blinds,  instead  of  making 
anything  clear,  we  recommend  him  to  read  carefully  that  ser- 
mon on  "The  Unpardonable  Sin." 

In  Mr  MacDonald's  treatment  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  kindred  questions,  we  see  enls  at  work  proceeding 
from  the  same  source.  The  men  of  the  new  school  have  sur- 
prising liberality  in  one  direction,  but  it  is  startling  how  little 
regard  they  have  for  those  opinions  which  are  admittedly  safe- 
guards for  those  who  cannot  make  critical  inquiry  the  business 
of  their  lives.  They  would  ruthlessly  loose  such  from  the  one 
resting-place  possible  to  them,  and  set  them  adrift  on  a  wide 
sea  of  speculative  difficulties.  For  such  would  be  the  inevitable 
result,  were  the  ideas  of  Mr  MacDonald  to  commend  themselves 
broadly  to  the  less  thoughtful  classes  of  the  community.  With 
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him  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  a  word 
of  God,  which  is  to  be  interpreted  and  acted  on  only  in  the 
measure  that  it  receives  the  seal  of  the  individual  consciousness, 
which  has  brought  itself  into  harmony  with  the  absolute  will  of 
God.  Unfortunately,  this  complete  harmonising  of  life  with 
the  inner  law  of  things,  is  an  end  which  can  be  attained  but 
by  few  ;  and  to  the  last  it  remains  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
with  the  crowd  of  even  good,  religious  people,  to  definitely  mark 
oflf  in  their  experience  what  has  been  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law  in  harmony  with  which  they  are  daily  seeking  to 
live.  Hence  the  need  of  a  clear  objective  rule  of  life,  by  which  the 
actions  of  each  day  may  be  tested,  without  the  least  opening 
being  left  for  any  of  that  casuistical  playing  with  conscience,  into 
which  some  of  the  more  mystical  devotees  themselves  have 
fallen,  with  the  last  result  of  seeing  no  law,  and  reverencing 
none  save  the  perverted  shadow  of  the  divine  on  their  own 
minds,  which  only  served  to  lead  them  into  awful  license. 
Such  a  rule  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  so  long  as  they  are 
accepted  as  the  infallible  revelation  of  God's  will,  but  once 
leave  openings  for  qualification  and  exception,  and  their  whole 
force  in  this  direction  is  weakened  with  the  very  class  who 
most  need  such  a  restrictive  help, — an  objective  standard,  in 
fact,  has  perished. 

Mr  MacDonald  in  thus  making  way  for  the  enthronement  of 
the  individual  consciousness  over  any  objective  rule  of  life,  un- 
knowingly thrusts  himself  into  company  which  he  would  pro- 
bably despise  most  heartily.  He  leaps  over  the  logic  fences  of 
Fichte's  "  Critik  der  alien  Offenbarung,"  to  join  hands  with 
Lessing  in  his  "  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlecht."  Perhaps 
he  would  have  loved  the  society  of  the  former  ;  certainly  he 
would  have  revolted  at  the  cold  scepticism  and  artistic  selfish- 
ness of  the  latter.  And  yet  the  definite  logical  result  of  his 
ideas  of  revelation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  Lessing  reached. 
For  if  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  the  final  test  of 
truth,  what  is  this  but  to  annihilate  at  once  miracle  and 
inspiration  in  asserting  that  consciousness  is  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  revelation  of  God  in  man,  and  that  man  would  of 
himself  have  some  time  attained  all  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  perhaps  he  would  have  been  slower  in 
attaining  it?  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  direct  logical  result  of 
Mr  MacDonald's  notion  of  revelation,  and  we  maintain  that 
we  do  him  no  injustice  in  setting  him,  as  we  have  done,  by  the 
side  of  Lessing.  Thus  the  mystic  and  the  rationalist  do  finally 
meet,  when  at  length  the  cobweb  distinctions  between  the 
"  soul "  and  the  "  reason  "  get  blown  away,  as  they  inevitably 
do,  when  either  sort  of  free-thinking  has  found  long  enough 
practical  scope  and  trial  of  itself. 
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We  had  intended  to  have  said  much  more  of  Mr  Mac- 
Donald  as  a  theologian  ;  we  believe  we  have  indicated  the  out- 
standing weak  points  in  his  system.  We  hope  that  when  Mr 
MacDonald  sees  right  to  enter  once  more  on  the  field  of  theo- 
logy, we  may  have  all  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  his  fine 
human  sympathies  and  lofty  aspiration,  accompanied  with 
greater  clearness  of  thought  and  definiteness  of  view,  and  with 
less  self-sufficient  assumption  of  being  the  depositary  of  certain 
truths,  which  are  common  to  all,  as  embodied  in  some  of  the 
very  doctrines  he  revolts  against. 

At  the  outset  we  intimated  our  deep  respect  and  love  for  Mr 
MacDonald  as  a  man  :  we  will  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration 
of  his  genius,  of  his  deep  culture,  his  quick  sympathies,  his 
devout  child-Hkeness  of  disposition,  his  subtle- tboughtedness, 
his  l}Tical  sweetness,  and  his  general  loftiness  of  tone.  Few 
men  of  our  time  have  been  truer  to  themselves,  or  have  more 
consistently  pursued  a  high  object,  alike  through  good  report 
and  ill  report, — remaining  devotedly  faithful  in  dark  days  and 
bright  days, — in  the  doubtful  twilight  of  obscurity,  and  the 
still  more  trying  glare  of  good  fortune  and  public  acknowledg- 
ment. The  very  loftiness  of  his  ideal  of  the  literary  man, 
formed,  as  it  has  been,  by  intimate  contact  and  communion 
with  spirits  like  Novalis,  Richter,  and  Boehme,  has  sometimes 
led  him  into  narrowness  and  error  ;  and  his  perceptions  of  truth 
have  been  so  intense  and  clear,  while  his  convictions  have  been 
so  deep  and  all-absorbing,  that  he  has  wronged  others  less  by 
lack  of  sympathy  for  them  as  men,  than  by  defect  of  patience 
with  them  as  thinkers.  His  revolt  againt  a  systematic  theo- 
logy, has  led  him  into  a  field  for  which  he  is  not  well-fitted  ; 
for  the  only  effect  of  his  books,  so  far  as  they  are  polemical, 
can  only  be  to  unsettle  and  perplex.  Like  all  men  of  his 
school,  he  supplies  little  that  is  solid  in  place  of  the  old  well- 
worn  planks  he  would  sweep  away,  and  on  which  many  had 
found  sure  footing  in  the  perilous  passes  of  their  lives.  What 
of  practical  we  do  find  in  him,  constantly  glimmers  oflF  in  a 
nimbus  of  fine  thinking,  in  the  overpowering  brightness  of 
which  the  individual  features  set  within  it  lose  all  distinctness, 
and  dazzle  us  the  more  the  more  earnestly  we  gaze,  trying  to 
trace  out  the  expressive  lines  we  love  to  look  on.  Mr  Mac- 
Donald, it  is  true,  never  fails  to  lovingly  present  the  Saviour  to 
us,  when  he  is  concerned  with  rehgion  ;  but  he  veils  him  with 
something  of  a  poetic  mysticism,  which,  if  it  does  not  hide,  at 
least  confuses,  what  we  would  like  set  forth  with  all  possible 
clearness. 

But  we  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  MacDonald  is 
short-sighted  in  his  own  despite.  If,  as  he  seems  everywhere  to 
hint,  all  the  cold,  bare,  formal,  old-fashioned  theological  beliefs 
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which,  in  our  day,  have  still  such  hold,  are,  like  clouds,  to  flee 
away  before  the  softer  sunlight  of  Mauricianism,  where  then 
will  be  the  interest  in  his  novels,  and  the  points  on  which 
readers  of  fiction  will  lay  hold  ?  Were  Mr  Macdonald  a  greedy 
man — which  we  know  he  is  not — his  interest  might  be  con- 
ceived in  this  regard  to  war  with  his  sincere  wish  for  theological 
reform  :  for  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  every  new  adherent 
gained  to  his  opinions  is  a  direct  loss  to  his  books  ;  since  surely 
the  sublime  altitude  to  which  the  new  theology  is  to  raise  men,  is 
not  to  affect  them,  as  Glaisher  was  affected  in  his  balloon  ascents 
by  the  rarified  atmosphere,  or  as  the  mountain  dew  sometimes  af- 
fects folks  in  the  highlands  of  Mr  MacDonald's  native  country, 
— making  them  stupid,  and  causing  them  to  assume  a  laughably 
unnecessary  warlike  air.  In  grave  words,  the  attitude  of  op- 
position toward  grand  old  forms  of  belief,  which  it  is  the  end 
of  Mr  MacDonald's  books  to  produce,  will  surely  be  wholly  out 
of  place  when  these  have  become  the  shadows  Mr  MacDonald 
believes  they  will  soon  become,  and,  then,  his  novels  must  there- 
fore depend  upon  secondary  and  unconscious  elements.  In  Mr 
MacDonald's  interest,  we  may  express  our  belief  that  Calvinism's 
lease  of  life  is  not  yet  quite  out,  so  that  his  books  will  not  so 
very  soon  become  as  arrows  aimed  at  no  mark. 

We  suppose  there  is  little  use  in  offering  advice  to  a  man 
like  Mr  MacDonald.  Yet  a  duty  was  laid  upon  us,  to  try  and 
estimate  his  character  and  his  works  truly :  our  labour  is  done, 
not,  we  hope,  without  some  profit.  Contact  with  a  fine  spirit, 
in  the  hope  of  understanding  it,  and  generously  appreciating 
what  is  best  in  it,  cannot  but  have  good  effects  in  widening 
our  sympathies,  and  preparing  us  to  accept  much  which  might, 
at  first  glance,  be  enigmatic  and  repellent.  It  has  over  and 
over  again  been  said,  that  affection  is  quickened  by  defect,  and 
even  by  deformity,  in  the  object  of  it.  We  love  Mr  MacDonald 
none  the  less  when  we  are  compelled,  for  the  truth's  sake,  to 
say,  that  the  vessel  of  his  genius,  which  is  not  of  common  clay, 
but  of  finest  porcelain,  is  yet  not  without  its  crack,  which, 
though  it  may  perhaps  render  it  the  more  precious  to  some, 
detracts  from  its  value  to  the  great  mass.  If  in  any  of  these 
words  of  ours  we  have  caused  him  pain,  being  aimed  at  this 
rent  in  his  armour,  we  can  only  hope  he  will  pardon  us  when 
we  say  that  this  was  not  done  without  the  remembrance  of 
Richter's  remark  about  the  shell-fish,  which,  pouring  its  juice 
over  the  wound,  turns  it  into  a  pearl.  Would  his  great  defect 
were  thus  healed  as  only  he  himself  can  heal  it  ! 
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THE  Reformation  was  not  only  an  era,  it  was  the  birth-day 
of  eras.  Europe  cast  off  the  dark  ages  like  a  worn-out 
garment.  The  human  mind,  escaping  from  its  dungeon, 
mounted  upwards  like  the  eagle,  and  expatiated  ^vith  delight 
in  the  new  fields  opened  to  it.  New  arts,  new  discoveries,  new 
creations  of  genius,  new  states,  all  came  to  bless  the  world  : 
but  the  basis  on  which  all  rested  was  a  free  conscience  ;  and 
the  seed  out  of  which  a  free  conscience  came,  was  the  doctrine  of 
"  Justification  by  grace."  That  doctrine  was  the  trumpet  which 
summoned  society  from  its  tomb.  "  Luther,"  said  Duke  George, 
'•  is  spoiling  all  by  his  detestable  doctrines ;"  and  yet,  these 
same  detestable  doctrines  were  the  creative  powers — the  fiat 
which  bade  chaos  depart,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  stand  forth. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  world  if  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
recognised  the  authority  of  this  principle,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
construct its  political  constitutions  upon  it.  We  should  have 
been  spared  three  centuries  of  wars  and  revolutions,  and  by  this 
time  been  far  advanced  into  that  happy  moral  era  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  the  Millennium.  But  so  it  was  not  to  be. 
Truth,  like  her  Lord,  must  go  from  the  cross  to  the  throne. 
She  must  first  shew  her  willingness  to  suffer,  and  her  power  to 
conquer,  before  the  world  will  acknowledge  her  right  to  reign. 
All  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  remained  on  the  side  of  the  old 
principle,  —  calling  for  their  swords,  their  prisons,  and  their 
stakes,  they  proclaimed  themselves  its  champions,  and  the  anta- 
gonists, even  unto  the  death,  of  the  new  principle,  out  of  which 
were  coming  the  new  times.  In  short,  they  elected  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  old  principle,  that  even  which  had  created  the  dark 
ages,  with  all  its  institutions,  religions,  and  monarchies.  And 
now  opened  the  greatest  combat  the  world  had  ever  seen.  On 
the  one  side  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  with  none  to  fight 
for  it  but  a  few  humble  disciples,  whose  only  weapons  were  the 
eloquence  of  their  writings  and  sermons,  and  the  yet  more 
persuasive  eloquence  of  their  holy  lives  and  heroic  deaths.  On 
the  other  side  was  arrayed  the  whole  political  and  military 
power  of  Europe, — the  thrones,  statesmen,  and  armies  of  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  No  contest  like 
this  had  shaken  the  world  since  men  were  upon  it  ;  and  the 
three  centuries  over  which  this  contest  has  ranged,  are  the  most 
productive  in  history, — just  as  those  spots  bear  the  richest 
harvests,  on  which  contending  armies  have  poured  out  their 
blood.     We  happen,  at  this  moment,  to  have  arrived  at  a  well- 
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defined  stage  in  this  conflict,  and  can  study  it  with  the  greater 
advantage.  The  last  remaining  kingdom  in  that  confederated 
phalanx  of  kingdoms  which,  three  centuries  ago,  enrolled  them- 
selves as  an  army  of  defence  to  Rome,  has  just  fallen — fallen 
as  specially  constituted  for  the  upholding  of  the  papacy  ;  and 
now,  from  the  end  of  this  war  in  a  sort,  we  can  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  can  see  more  clearly  the  course  it  hasfollowed, 
the  fruits  already  reaped  from  it,  and  the  ends  of  Providence  in 
permitting  it  so  long  to  rage,  and  so  fearfully  to  devastate  the 
world, — that  world  which  it  is  yet  to  enrich  and  to  ennoble. 

In  the  confederacy  of  great  Powers  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  banded  themselves  to  crush  the  Reformation,  by  much 
the  most  prominent  was  Spain.  It  stood  in  the  front.  The 
possession  of  the  imperial  crown  made  Spain  the  representa- 
tive of  Europe,  in  a  sort.  For  though,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
v.,  the  crown  of  the  Caesars  passed  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  the  Spanish  power  was  not  thereby  weakened,  as  an 
antagonist  of  Protestantism,  but  rather  increased,  by  being 
parted  into  two  great  branches, — the  eastern  and  the  western. 
There  had  arisen  no  such  empire  since  the  days  of  old  Rome  ; 
and  even  Caesar  attained  not  the  lofty  stature  of  the  Spaniard. 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  back  into  history,  who  but  the  Spaniard 
do  we  find  bestriding  the  world,  and  filling  it  with  his  glory — 
alas  !  also  with  his  tyranny  ?  Spain  itself  was  but  one  in  an 
assemblage  of  realms  which  made  up  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Her  European  dependencies  were  numerous.  The  fertile  plains 
and  vine-clad  hills  of  Sicily  and  Naples  were  hers.  The  vast 
garden  of  Lombardy,  which  the  Po  waters  and  the  Alps  encircle, 
with  its  queenly  cities  and  noble  plantations  of  olive  and  mul- 
berry, was  hers.  The  Low  Countries  were  hers,  with  their 
canals,  their  cathedrals,  and  their  stately  towns,  the  hives  of  in- 
dustry or  the  seats  of  learning.  But,  as  if  Europe  were  too  little 
for  her,  Spain  stretched  her  sceptre  across  the  great  sea,  and 
territories,  ample  and  rich,  in  the  new  world,  called  her  mis- 
tress. In  short,  the  sun  never  set  upon  her  dominions,  which 
lay  extended  from  the  gates  of  the  morning  to  those  of  the 
evening.  Wealth  poured  in  upon  her  on  every  side.  The 
numerous  countries  that  owned  her  sway,  sent  each  whatever 
was  most  precious  and  most  prized  among  its  products,  to 
stock  her  markets  and  replenish  her  treasuries.  To  Spain  flowed 
the  spices  of  Arabia,  the  drugs  of  Molucca,  the  diamonds  of 
Borneo,  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  corn  and 
silk  of  Lombardy,  the  wine  of  Naples,  the  rich  fabrics  worked 
on  the  looms  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  the  cutlery  and  curious 
weapons  forged  in  the  factories  and  wrought  up  in  the  work- 
shops of  Leige  and  Namur. 

This  great  empire  was  served  by  numerous  armies  and  mighty 
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fleets.  Her  soldiers  were  drawn  from  every  nation  ;  they  were 
excellently  disciplined,  hardy,  brave,  familiar  with  danger,  and 
innured  to  every  climate,  from  the  burning  tropics  to  the 
Arctic  ice  ;  they  were  led  by  commanders  of  consummate 
ability  ;  and  they  marched  under  a  flag  which  had  conquered 
on  a  himdred  battle-fields.  On  earth  there  existed  not,  they 
believed,  the  foe  which  could  withstand  their  assault.  Such 
was  the  empire  which  headed  the  confederacy  which  rose  up 
against  the  gospel  at  this  crisis  of  the  world.  Its  gigantic 
shadow  darkened  the  earth,  and  its  mailed  hand  was  heavy 
enough  to  crush  whatever  it  descended  upon. 

At  the  centre  of  this  empire,  directing  all  its  movements, 
was  a  man,  small  of  stature  and  mean  in  appearance,  but  of 
iron  will,  of  inflexible  purpose,  of  demon-like  malignity,  and 
capable  of  the  most  sustained  efforts  to  compass  the  one  dark 
purpose  of  his  soul — the  extinction  of  Protestantism,  to  wit. 
Let  us  enter  the  gates  of  the  Escurial.  We  pass  on  along  cor- 
ridors, and  throucrh  noble  halls,  and  antechambers,  whose  doors 
open  and  close  behind  us.  We  penetrate  at  last  into  the 
innermost  closet  of  this  noble  palace — this  centre  of  an  empire 
which  embraces  two  hemispheres.  There  sits  Philip  II.  Let 
us  mark  him  well.  His  manner  is  haughty  and  cold.  A  mal- 
formation of  the  lower  jaw  gives  a  slight  distortion  to  his  fea- 
tures ;  his  visage  is  dreary  and  wrinkled  ;  his  hair  is  white ; 
he  is  never  seen  to  smile  ;  and  he  seldom  speaks.  The  table 
at  which  he  sits  groans  beneath  a  pile  of  plans,  maps,  and  re- 
ports from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  is  reading  letters, 
or  writing  despatches.  He  is  giving  orders  for  the  sailing  of 
fleets,  and  the  march  of  armies.  He  is  arranging  campaigns, 
planning  battles  and  sieges,  and  ordering  executions  and 
assassinations.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moves,  nor  does  his 
hand  tremble,  although  he  well  knows  that  what  he  is  tracing 
in  ink  on  the  sheet  before  him,  his  armies  will  trace  in  blood 
on  the  face  of  Europe.  It  costs  him  but  a  few  strokes  of  his 
pen  and  cities  are  razed,  and  hetacombs  of  human  lives  are 
offered  up.  At  his  palace  gates  wait  mounted  couriers  to  carry 
these  fiats  of  destiny  and  doom  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  the  hour  of  prayer  arrives,  and  Philip 
exchanges  the  pen,  with  which  he  has  been  decreeing  the 
slaughter  and  burning  of  thousands  of  his  unoffending  subjects, 
for  a  breviary  and  a  roll  of  beads.  Three  times  a  day  he  goes 
to  mass  and  prayers.  It  is  almost  the  only  relaxation  he  allows 
himself. 

From  the  cabinet  of  the  tyrant, — out  of  the  doors  of  which 
we  have  seen  issuing  a  dismal  procession  of  edicts,  bearing 
war,  confiscation,  and  death  to  all  regions  of  the  globe, 
even  as  the  seer  of  Patraos  saw  the  red  horee,  and  the  black 
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horse,  and  the  pale  horse,  ride  forth  on  their  several  errands  of 
vengeance,  when  the  apocalyptic  seals  were  opened, — let  us  cast 
our  eyes  over  Europe.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
amid  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  we  see  assembled  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  labours  of  the  Fathers  have  a  twofold  object : 
the  first  is  to  codify  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  and 
to  summarise  them  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  to  be  in  all  time 
coming  the  faith  of  the  Romanist.  The  second  is  to  refute 
Protestantism,  which  they  judged  could  be  more  effectually 
done  by  the  sword  of  the  Popish  princes,  than  by  the  canons 
which  they  had  compiled  during  the  dreary  sittings  of  eighteen 
years,  from  1545-1563,  and  which  they  had  so  impregnably 
fortified,  as  they  believed,  with  anathemas.  Accordingly,  in 
addition  to  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  the  council  bestowed 
one  other  boon  on  the  world — the  Catholic  League,  to  wit. 
Phihp  IL  of  Spain,  the  man  we  have  just  seen  toiling  in  his 
closet,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
enterprise;  and  the  programme  of  its  execution  was,  as  we 
gather  from  a  writing  published  soon  thereafter  by  a  secretary 
of  Cardinal  Boromeo,  from  the  statements  of  Mezeray  in  his 
history  of  France,  and,  more  lately,  from  the  historical  re- 
searches and  discoveries  of  Mignet,  Prescott,  and  Motley ;  ar- 
ranged as  follows  : — Philip  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Pro- 
testant King  of  Navarre,  and  march  against  him  from  Spain, 
while  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  attack  him  from  the  side  of 
France.  Having  put  down  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  fol- 
lowers, a  work  of  easy  accomplishment,  as  it  was  assumed  it 
would  prove,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  proclaim  himself  head 
of  the  Catholic  faction  in  France,  to  declare  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  Huguenots,  and  cut  off  everything  that 
breathed  and  that  favoured  Protestantism  in  that  country. 
And  lest  the  Protestants  of  Germany  should  bring  succour  to 
their  French  brethren,  the  Popish  princes  were  to  secure  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  while  the  war  was  raging.  A  diver- 
sion was  to  be  made  in  Switzerland,  by  exciting  the  Popish 
cantons  against  the  Protestant,  and  so  kindling  the  flames  of 
civil  war  amid  the  mountains  of  Helvetia.  A  terrible  doom 
hung  over  that  little  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman,  which 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  raised  from  its  original 
obscurity  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome.  Geneva  was  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it, 
was  to  be  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in  the  lake.  Finally,  a 
great  and  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Germany.  The 
heresy  was  to  be  strangled  in  what  had  been  its  cradle.  The 
Popish  princes  were  to  proclaim  a  crusade  against  the  Luther- 
ans. Philip  was  to  inundate  the  country  with  his  legions  ;  the 
Pope  was  to  help  with  his  benedictions,  and  as  many  golden 
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crowns  as  he  could  spare.  Aud  when,  at  last,  there  should  not 
remain  one  disciple  of  Luther  in  all  the  Fatherland,  the  Popish 
powerswould  be  able  at  their  leisure  to  deal  as  they  listed  with  the 
outstanding  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  After  this  fashion 
was  the  Catholic  League,  with  Philip  at  its  head,  to  do  its  work. 
It  was  to  do  it  once  for  all — once  for  ever.  Not  one  Protes- 
tant was  to  be  left,  by  voice  or  pen,  to  carry  tidings  to  pos- 
terity. The  Eeformation  was  to  perish  from  the  memory  of 
mankind.  Every  memorial  and  monument  of  it  was  to  be  swept 
from  the  earth.  Darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  was  to  cover 
it,  that  the  ages  to  come  might  be  as  completely  unaware  that 
Reformation  there  was,  as  if  Reformation  there  had  never  been. 
So  did  the  framers  of  this  league  purpose  and  devise.  He 
who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughed,  the  Lord  did  hold  them  in 
derision.  But  it  was  not  till  the  following  age  that  He  spoke 
to  them  in  wrath,  and  vexed  them  in  His  sore  displeasure. 
And  not  till  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  did  He  brake  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel 

But  we  resume  our  narrative.  The  plan  being  arranged, 
the  work  was  entered  upon  with  terrible  earnestness.  A  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  great  crowns,  France  and 
Spain,  that  Philip  and  Henry  might  be  at  leisure  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  strength  of  their  kingdoms  upon  their  common 
enemy — Protestantism.  An  instantaneous  massacre,  in  all 
the  countries  of  Christendom,  was  what  had  been  agreed  on ; 
but  Providence,  by  the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Low  Countries,  compelled  the  conspirators  to 
proceed  more  slowly.  The  league,  instead  of  exploding  in  one 
sudden  and  summary  tragedy,  unrolled  itself,  year  after  year, 
in  a  dismal  series  of  wars,  massacres,  persecutions,  and  horrors, 
forming  the  longest,  bloodiest,  and  grandest  episode  in  history. 
We  contemplate,  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration,  with  alter- 
nate horror  and  delight,  and  to  the  last  age  of  time,  men  will 
contemplate  with  these  feelings,  that  inexpressibly  subHme 
drama,  now  enacted  on  the  stage  of  Christendom,  in  which, 
with  the  darkness  of  brute  ferocity  and  demon-like  malignity, 
cruelty,  and  wickedness,  there  mingled  the  ineffable  splendour 
of  a  patriotism  and  a  virtue,  an  endurance,  a  fortitude,  and  a 
faith,  such  as  perhaps  no  former  age  of  the  world  had  wit- 
nessed. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  Spain,  where  the  inquisition  burst 
forth  with  fresh  vigour.  The  inquisitors  would  sometimes  con- 
demn to  death,  at  a  sitting,  as  many  as  eight  hundred  Protes- 
tants. Chained  to  stakes,  and  consuming  in  the  flames,  these 
victims  were  grateful  sights  to  the  population  of  the  Spanish 
towns,  who  flocked  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
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their  dying  agonies.  The  monarch  often  graced  the  auto-da-fe 
with  his  presence.  One  day,  a  young  noble  of  distinguished 
character  and  abilities,  Carlos  de  Sessa,  was  passing  before  the 
king  to  the  fire.  "  How  can  you  thus  look  on/'  said  he  to 
Philip,  "and  permit  me  to  be  burned  ?"  "I  would  carry  the 
wood  to  burn  my  own  son,"  replied  the  monarch,  "  were  he  as 
wicked  as  you."*  The  same  spectacles  were  at  that  time  of 
almost  weekly  occurrence  in  Rome  and  the  Italian  towns.  In 
France,  the  machiavellian  policy  which  the  queen  dowager, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  saw  fit  for  some  time  to  pursue,  delayed 
or  mitigated  persecution  for  some  years  ;  but -it  came  fearfully 
at  last  in  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  and  massacres  of  the  Guises.  Geneva  was 
attacked,  as  had  been  determined  upon  ;  but  God  wonderfully 
preserved  it.  But  it  was  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
Low  Countries,  that  this  tempest  burst  in  all  its  fury.  There 
Philip  found  worthy  ministers  of  his  vengeance  in  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  the  "  Council  of  Blood."  Single  victims,  nay,  Avhole 
betacombs,  could  not  appease  his  vast  hate,  which  burned  fiercer 
every  day.  He  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  entire  nations 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Had  he  cut  the  dykes,  and  sunk  these 
countries  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  treatment  would  have 
been  merciful  compared  with  that  which  he  adopted.  It  was 
not  the  waves  which  he  let  in,  but  something  more  terri- 
ble, even  his  savage  soldiery  and  executioners.  The  Protes- 
tants of  the  Low  Countries  perished  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  sack  of  cities.  They  were  be- 
headed, burned,  hanged,  crucified,  tortured,  flayed  alive,  buried 
alive,  hung  up  by  the  heels  to  linger  out  life  in  torment  ;  they 
were  stripped  naked  to  die  of  cold  ;  they  were  tied  in  twos, 
back  to  back,  and  drowned  like  dogs.  But  we  forbear  farther 
the  horrible  recital.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  art,  industry, 
cultivation,  all  which  adorned  the  Low  Countries  ceased  to 
exist  ;  and  an  expanse  of  ruined  towns,  of  untilled  fields,  and, 
in  many  places,  of  mouldering  corpses,  marked  the  spot  where 
so  lately  had  been  the  thriving,  populous,  happy  Netherlands. 
Jurieu,  in  his  "  Apologie  pour  la  Reformation,"  has  given  us  a 
condensed  picture  of  these  horrors,  which  we  shall  quote, 
"When  the  Duke  of  Alva  entered  on  his  government  of  the 
Low  countries,  the  King  of  Spain,  upon  a  consultation  with 
the  inquisitors,  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  under 
an  interdict,  declared  their  bodies  and  goods  confiscated,  found 
them  guilty  of  treason,  worthy  of  death,  and  fallen  from  all 
privileges ;  so  that,  in  a  moment,  a  great  nation  was  seen  all 
at  once  condemned  to  gibbets  and  wheels.     For  executing 

*  Motley,  vol,  i,,  p.  115. 
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that  terrible  sentence,  unexampled  in  past  ages,  a  council  was 
established  at  Brussels,  justly  called  the  Council  of  Blood. 
All  the  other  councils  of  the  state  were  annihilated  ;  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  lost  their  authority  ;  all  the  privileges  of  the 
country  were  abolished  ;  the  inquisition  was  established  ;  and 
all  the  nobles,  who  had  petitioned  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  liberty,  were  condemned  to  lose  their  goods  and  life. 
In  all  places  nothing  was  seen  but  hangmen,  scaflFolds  and 
gibbets  erected  ;  fires  kindled  ;  proscriptions  and  punishments. 
That  monster  of  cruelty,  during  six  years  of  his  government, 
boasted  that  he  had  put  to  death  18,000  persons  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  alone,  besides  the  multitudes  which  per- 
ished by  massacres,  and  at  the  hands  of  his  barbarous  soldiers." 

We  might  quote  pa^e  after  page  from  Motley's  "  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  "  to  the  same  purport.  We  take  the  following 
almost  at  random  : — "  Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  char- 
nel  house  :  the  death-bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village ;  not 
a  family  but  was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives,  while 
the  survivors  stalked  listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former 
selves,  among  the  ghosts  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva, 
seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The  blood  of  its  best  and  bravest 
had  already  stained  the  scaffold.  The  men  to  whom  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were 
dead,  in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to  be  of 
any  avail ;  flight  was  impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
had  alighted  at  every  fireside.  The  mourners  went  daily  about 
the  streets  ;  for  there  was  hardly  a  house  which  had  not  been 
made  desolate.  The  scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles, 
which  had  been  sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  furnished  now  an 
entirely  inadequate  machinery  for  the  incessant  executions. 
Columns  and  stakes  in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of  private 
houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were  laden  with  human  car- 
cases, strangled,  beheaded,  burned.  The  orchards  in  the 
country  bore  on  many  a  tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies." 

It  has  been  said  that  these  awful  deeds  were  committed  in 
times  of  darkness.  This  excuse  will  not  avail,  because  it  is 
not  true.  When  these  deeds  were  done,  the  dark  ages  had 
closed,  and  the  modern  times  had  come.  The  Printing  Press 
had  been  invented,  and  was  scattering  knowledge,  like  light, 
over  the  earth.  The  great  unanswerable  statements  and  pro- 
tests of  the  Reformation  were  before  the  world  ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Europe  were  about  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  this 
day.  The  times  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  the 
times  of  Elizabeth  and  her  great  statesmen  ;  of  Columbus  and 
the  discovery  of  America  ;  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox  ;  of 
Spencer  and  Shakespeare  ;  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
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We  have  sketched  the  Spanish  monarchy  as  it  existed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  its  extent,  stretching  over  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  its  wealth,  gathered  from  many  climes ;  its  armies, 
ably  commanded,  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  deemed  invin- 
cible ;  its  master-spirit,  Philip  II.,  who  went  regularly,  day  by 
day,  to  work  in  his  closet,  with  an  intensity,  a  malignity,  and 
an  unwaveringness  of  purpose,  liker  that  of  one  supernaturally 
prompted  than  an  ordinary  mortal ;  its  position,  at  the  head 
of  Europe,  and  leader  in  the  Catholic  league.  Without  some 
such  sketch,  imparting  some  idea  of  the  enormous  power  of 
Spain  in  that  age,  we  should  be  unable  to  estimate  fully  the  ter- 
rible nature  of  the  conflict  which,  beginning  then, has  come  down 
to  our  day,  and  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  victory  won  by  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation  over  this  hitherto  unrivalled  com- 
bination of  forces.  What  we  have  seen  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  :  the  sublimer  stages  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
higher  lessons  of  the  story,  are  yet  to  come.  The  actors  in 
these  scenes  pass  away :  Luther  on  the  one  side,  Philip  and 
Alva  on  the  other.  Not  so  the  two  great  principles  which 
occupy  the  field  of  conflict.  They  continue  to  live,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  from  century  to  century.  There  is  an  undying 
spirit  in  the  League  as  well  as  in  the  Reformation  ;  and,  like 
some  unearthly  and  monstrous  thing,  though  wounded  and 
smitten  down,  it  revives  again,  and  with  hellish  rage  and  hate, 
grapples  anew  with  its  divine  antagonist. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  career  of  these  two  principles. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  take  into  view  the  design  and  end  of  God 
at  this  turning  point  of  history.  The  grand  moral  demonstra- 
tion which  he  now  opened  before  the  nations  of  Europe,  was 
designed  to  shew  which  of  the  two  principles  before  the  world 
was  the  true  one,  and  to  which  of  the  two  should  belong  the 
sovereignty  of  the  future.  To  educate  mankind,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  governs  them,  is  ever  the  care  of  the  great  Ruler. 
And  the  method  of  instruction  which  he  pursues — and  herein 
lies  the  whole  philosophy  of  history — is  to  work  out,  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  in  the  actual  experience  of  mankind, 
the  principles  which  he  has  revealed  in  his  word  ;  so  that  his- 
tory becomes  the  complement  of  the  Bible.  Five  sentences, 
or  five  words  may  suffice,  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  to  announce 
a  certain  principle,  but  five  centuries  may  not  be  too  much 
for  the  actual  demonstration  of  it.  Luther  saw  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  page  of  the  Bible,  but  the  world  at 
large  was  not  able  to  see  it,  hence  the  necessity  for  such  a 
series  of  magnificent  proofs  of  its  truth  as  was  now  given  to 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  that  demonstration,  the  world  came 
to  learn — is  now  learning — that  whether  or  not  this  principle 
be  a  principle  of  revelation,  it  is  a  principle  of  the  divine 
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government,  and  a  principle  which  it  cannot  safely  disregard, 
seeing  it  has  attested  its  power  in  the  ruin  of  one  half  of 
Europe,  and  the  elevation  to  power,  prosperity,  and  glory  of 
the  other  half,  and  that  the  weaker  half.  In  this  way  the 
world  is  being  led  to  the  Bible. 

But  farther,  it  was  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  this 
demonstration,  that  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  should  be 
presented  precisely  as  it  was  presented,  unarmed,  defenceless, 
naked,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  its  victory  was  entirely  owing 
to  its  own  truth  and  energy.     Had  it  appeared  at  the  head  of 
armies,  supported  by  the  prestige  and  power  of  thrones,  its 
triumph  would  have  proved  nothing,  save  the  superiority  of 
the  physical  power  arrayed  on  its  side.     Its  victory  must  needs 
be  a  moral  one,  and  wear  the  outward  guise  of  defeat  and 
suffering.     Even  the  triumphs  of  liberty, — at  least  the  higher 
of  its  triumphs, — have  been  of  the  same  sort,  apparent  de- 
feats, although  real  victories.     One  of  the  grandest,  if  not  the 
grandest  of  all  the  battles  of  mere  liberty,  and  that  which 
influenced,  perhaps  most  powerfully,  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
wore  the  form  outwardly  of  a  total  defeat.     To  the  Greeks  at  a 
critical  epoch  was  assigned  the  task  of  saving  the  world's  liber- 
ties, by  stemming  the  tide  of  Asiatic  despotism  as  it  rolled 
westwards  to  Europe.     In  fulfilment  of  this  mission,  as  every 
scholar    knows,  they  fought    three  great  battles,   Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Thermopylae.     The  first  two  were  victories  ;  the 
third,  Thermopylae,  to  wit,  was  a  defeat,  for  the  little  band  of 
Leonidas  were  slain  to  the  last  man  ;  and  yet  it  was  Ther- 
mopylae that  broke  the  power  of  Persia,  and  saved  the  liberties 
of  Europe.     When  we  turn  to  the  battles  of  rehgion,  we  find 
that  this  principle  holds  good  in  a  yet  more  conspicuous  de- 
gree.    It  was  on  the  scaffold  and  at  the  stake  that  the  Re- 
formation won   its  first   and   purest   victories,  and   laid  the 
foundations  of  its  empire.     When  the  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion looked  up,  from  what  appeared  its  grave.  Providence  so 
ordered  it,  that  it  found  itself  in  presence  of  an  enemy  of  over- 
whelming power — the  mightiest  empire  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
What,  in  these  circumstances,  could  it  do  ?     The  only  thing  it 
could  do  was  to  enlighten  understandings,  and  win  hearts,  and 
so  gather  round  it  a  little  band  of  friends  and  supporters,  who 
could  do  nothing,  in  the  first  instance,  but  confess  it,  and,  hav- 
ing confessed  it,  die  for  it,  and,  dying  for  it,  sow  with  their 
blood  the  seeds  of  a  glorious  han'est  in  the  future.     Thus  it 
was   that  the  Reformation  held  on  its  path  steadily  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  through  what  appeared  a  series  of 
crushing  defeats ;  while  the  power  of  Spain  kept  as  steadily 
shrivelhng  up  into  nothingness,  through  what  appeared  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories. 
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It  is  farther  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Keformation  had 
to  create  all  the  agencies  which  it  needed ;  whereas  the  League,  as 
embodied  in  the  great  monarchy  of  Spain,  found  all  its  agencies 
ready  made  to  its  hand.  The  Reformation  had  neither  battle- 
axe  nor  war-horse.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fleets, 
armies,  treasures,  everything  in  short  which  it  needed,  to  assail, 
and  if  possible  crush  its  antagonist.  The  odds  was  tremendous, 
but  that  only  made  the  victory  the  more  striking,  and  the 
moral  demonstration  Providence  thus  offered  to  the  world  the 
more  conclusive.  Surrounded  by  stakes,  armies,  and  gibbets, 
the  Reformation  had  a  life  over  which  neither  axe  nor  lire  had 
power ;  and  so  in  the  midst  of  all  these  it  lived,  and  went  on 
year  by  year  creating  an  exterior  organisation,  by  which  it 
came  to  act  on  the  broad  field  of  human  life,  and  to  mould, 
regulate,  and  control  all  human  affairs. 

The  first  thing  the  Reformation  did  was  to  create  a  church. 
It  began  with  one  disciple ;  it  multiplied  that  one  into  many  ; 
in  every  country  of  Europe  there  grew  up  a  little  company  of 
such  disciples  ;  and  these,  yielding  to  a  divinely  implanted  in- 
stinct of  their  unity,  drew  together  and  formed  one  Catholic 
church.  Thus  the  church  came  first,  the  reformed  state  after- 
wards. D'Aubigne  calls  the  25th  of  June  1530,  the  greatest 
day  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  mankind ;  for  on  that  day,  the 
Reformation  viewed,  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  was  completed. 
The  now  completed  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  was  embodied 
in  the  confession  of  .Augsburg,  and  on  the  day  just  named, 
that  confession  was  presented  to  Charles  Y.,  and  signed  in  his 
presence  by  the  representatives  of  the  Protestants.  A  reformed 
church  having  now  come  into  being,  it  next  called  a  reformed 
state  into  being,  The  Reformation,  by  the  principles  of  social 
virtue  and  political  justice  which  it  taught  men,  renewed 
society,  remodelled  and  reformed  kingdoms,  and  these  natu- 
rally were  on  the  side  of  the  power  which  had  called  them  into 
existence.  In  this  way  was  formed  the  league  of  Smalcalde, 
which  gave  a  national  and  lay  constitution  to  Protestantism 
by  banding  together  nine  sovereign  princes  in  Germany,  and 
eleven  free  cities.  Another  great  step  was  made  in  1552  by 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  which  toleration  was  guaranteed  to  the 
Protestants  ;  and  this  privilege  was  enlarged  in  the  treaty  of 
Augsburg  in  1555,  when  the  pacification  of  Germany  was 
effected  on  a  basis  which  secured  to  the  Lutherans  the  open 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  ; 
but  from  these  rights  the  followers  of  Zwingie  and  Calvin, — 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, — were  shut  out,  nor  did 
they  succeed  in  securing  them  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a 
century  later. 
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When  it  was  seen  that  the  Reformation  was  growing,  and 
that  it  was  founding  not  only  a  spiritual  empire  in  the  world, 
but  creating  political  states  on  a  new  basis,  and  was  entrench- 
ing itself  within  all  the  new  forces  of  modern  times,  then  it 
was  that  the  Catholic  league  sprang  into  being,  and  began  that 
great  battle,  whose  opening  scenes  we  have  already  briefly 
sketched,  and  by  which  it  steadily  progressed,  through  great 
victories,  as  it  believed,  but,  in  reality,  through  great  defeats, 
to  utter  destruction.  Its  first  measure,  and  its  accomplishment 
seemed  a  great  success,  was  the  peace  effected  by  the  two  gi-eat 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  in  order  that  the  arms  of  both 
countries  might  be  employed  in  the  suppression  of  Protestantism. 
Just  as  the  blow  was  about  to  fall,  death  struck  down  the  king 
of  France,  our  own  "bloody  Mary  "  also  went  to  the  tomb,  and 
EUzabeth  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  Thus  the  hopes 
of  PhiHp  misgave,  the  league  was  shattered  before  it  had  well 
begun  to  work,  and  Philip  had  nothing  for  it  but  set  about  the 
work  of  reconstructing  it. 

A  second  crisis  arose  in  the  year  1585 — Philip  having  had 
time  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  his  machinations  being  now 
ripe.  Accordingly  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated,  the 
low  countries  were  overwhelmed,  and  their  Protestantism  all 
but  exterminated  by  the  armies  and  executioners  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  Invincible  Armada  was  on  its  way  across  the  sea  to 
subjugate  England.  Euin  appeared  to  impend  over  the  Re- 
formation. But  again  the  hand  of  God  was  stretched  out. 
The  tempests  of  the  deep  engulphed  the  Armada,  the  pride 
and  hope  of  Spain.  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  now  become  the 
centre  of  the  Catholic  league,  expired  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Henry  IV.  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  the  scenes  suddenly 
shifted,  and  the  Reformation  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  Soon 
thereafter,  Philip  II.  went  to  his  grave,  giving  vent  on  his 
deathbed  to  his  bitter  mortification  at  the  failure  of  all  his 
projects,  and  the  little  he  had  reaped  from  the  millions  he  had 
expended,  and  the  oceans  of  blood  he  had  shed.  But  though 
Philip  died,  the  Catholic  league  still  lived.  In  1630  it  had 
again  so  far  recruited  its  energies,  that  we  find  it  assuring  itself 
that  now,  at  last,  it  was  within  reach  of  its  object,  and  would 
deal  the  finishing  blow  to  the  Reformation.  In  France, 
under  Richileu,  in  Germany,  under  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
Protestants  were  being  pursued  with  fire  and  sword  ;  while  in 
England  and  Scotland,  Laud  was  labouring  to  extinguish  Puri- 
tanism. But  again  the  lowering  clouds  were  suddenly  dis- 
persed. The  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  continent, 
the  advent  of  Cromwell  in  England,  and  the  rise  of  the  cove- 
nanters in  Scotland,  turned  the  tide  which  seemed  to  be  setting 
full  in  favour  of  the  league,  and  the  ebb  that  followed  left  it 
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lower  than  ever.  Another  half  century  passes  away,  and  once 
more  the  leagfue  revives  in  the  dracronades  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
France,  the  martyrdoms  of  the  covenanters  in  Scotland,  and 
the  crisis  culminates  in  the  accession  of  a  popish  prince  in 
Great  Britain.  But  once  again  the  anticipated  moment  of 
triumph  became  the  moment  of  defeat.  James  VII.  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  the  same  revolution  which 
drove  out  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  brought  in  William  of  Orange. 
Never  did  poet  or  dramatist  invent  anything  more  consonant 
with  the  moral  harmonies,  than  from  that  very  country 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  whose  cities  had  been 
sacked  and  burned,  whose  sons  had  been  slaughtered  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  which  had  once  and  again  buried 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  rather  than  endure  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  and,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  ashes  of  his  great  an- 
cestor, murdered  by  the  assassin  hired  by  Philip,  there  should 
come  the  man  whose  destiny  it  was  in  1688  to  mount  the  throne 
of  England,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
Protestantism  of  Britain. 

We  turn  now  to  those  unhappy  nations,  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  closed  their  gates  against  the  Reformation ; 
little  dreaming  what  a  noble  dowry  the  stranger  who  sued  so 
earnestly  for  admission,  but  whom  they  so  rudely  repulsed, 
brought  with  her  to  enrich  them  withal.  The  decline  of  these 
nations  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  blood  was 
impoverished  by  the  continuous  martyrdom  and  exile  of  the 
flower  of  their  populations,  and  under  the  twin  baleful  in- 
fluences of  tyranny  and  superstition,  their  virtue,  their  skill, 
their  enterprise,  ebbed  and  disappeared,  but  their  decay  did  not 
become  marked  till  the  era  of  1789.  Then  retribution  came 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man.  A  great  tempest  suddenly 
darkened  the  sky  of  the  western  world.  It  had  its  rise  in  a 
hideous  and  altogether  unexampled  outbreak  of  atheism,  which 
enveloping  Europe  like  a  dark  night,  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men 
all  the  lights  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  firmament.  This 
atheism  speedily  passed  into  revolution,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  from  the  total  disruption  of  all  moral  ties,  and  the 
utter  extinction  of  all  spiritual  sanctions,  which  it  brought 
along  with  it.  Revolution,  in  its  turn,  unchained  the  furies 
of  war  and  massacre  ;  and  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
these  agencies  continued  to  devastate  Europe,  casting  down  its 
thrones,  desecrating  its  altars,  confiscating  its  revenues,  giving 
its  capitals  to  pillage,  its  cities  to  the  fire,  and  its  nations  to 
the  sword.  These  unprecedented  calamities  were  the  result  of 
causes  which  had  been  long  operating,  and  which  suddenly 
came  to  a  head  in  1789.  They  were  the  fruit  of  evils  which 
the  Reformation  sought  to  cure,  but  was  not  permitted, — the 
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tyranny  of  rulers,  to  wit,  the  superstition  of  priests,  the  crass 
ignorance  of  the  peoples,  the  contempt  which  the  church  of 
Rome  offered  to  the  understandings  of  men,  and  the  outrage 
she  committed  upon  their  consciences.  These  were  the  causes 
which  evoked  that  terrible  tempest,  which  in  the  end  of  last 
century  rocked  Europe  to  its  foundations,  and  swept  the  stars 
from  its  political  firmament,  "  even  as  the  fig-tree  casteth  her 
untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  by  a  mighty  wind."  When  so 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  rejected  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  made  revolution  inevitable  in.  the 
nineteenth.  None  the  less  was  that  revolution  the  answer  to 
the  cry  of  the  martyr  : — "  How  long,  oh  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  1" 

The  dispensation  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  one  season  of 
vengeance.  The  revolution  of  1789  is  a  revolving  storm, — it 
pauses  and  begins  again.  Six  times  has  it  gone  the  round  of 
the  Popish  nations,  marking  its  track  with  terrible  ruin,  and 
enlarging  its  circuit  with  each  successive  revolution.  There 
was,  first,  the  era  of  Atheism,  in  1789.  There  was,  second, 
the  era  of  the  GuiLOTiNE,  in  1792.  There  was,  third,  the  era  of 
War,  which  smote  the  nations  from  1795  to  1815.  There 
was,  fourth,  the  era  of  Dethronement,  which  smote  the  kings, 
in  ISIS.  There  was,  fifth,  the  rising  in  Italy  in  1859,  which 
smote  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  eclipsed  the  temporal  Papal 
power.  And  there  was,  sixth,  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
viz.,  of  the  eastern  branch,  the  House  of  Austria,  in  1866; 
and  now  of  the  western  branch,  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in 
Spain,  Six  times  has  that  revolving  tempest  swept  over 
Europe.  We  have  seen,  in  actual  fact,  what  was  symbolised 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  seven  angels  were  seen  to  issue,  in 
succession,  from  the  temple,  and  to  pour  each  his  vial  upon 
the  earth.  Only  we  wait  the  commg  of  the  seventh, — the  last 
and  mightiest. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little,  and  fix  our  eye  on  1848,  just  twenty 
years  ago.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  the  papal  system,  and 
see  with  what  rapid  strides  the  drama  of  its  overthrow  advances. 
The  fallen  thrones  have  been  set  up,  and  let  us  mark  what 
a  princely  array  of  political  powers  stand  once  more  aroimd 
the  great  central  seat  of  the  popish  world, — the  chair  of  Peter. 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  with  some  lesser  States,  have  all 
again,  in  1848,  become  the  great  encircling  bulwarks  of  the 
central  citadel  of  the  world's  idolatry.  These  ramparts  must 
be  thrown  down,  before  j  udgment  can  reach  the  inner  system. 
Accordingly,  in  1848,  there  comes  another  and  sudden  outburst 
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of  the  storm.  We  must  state  the  results  of  twenty  years  in  a 
few  sentences.  First,  France  was  revolutionised,  and  ceased  to 
be  a  vassal  and  defender  of  Rome  ;  although  it  is  the  policy  of 
Napoleon,  on  the  compulsion  of  the  priests,  and  in  opposition, 
we  believe,  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  French  nation,  to 
keep  the  city  of  Rome  for  the  pope.  Next,  Italy  was  reft 
from  Rome,  as  a  defender  of  the  Papacy,  and  constitutional 
government  J  and  freedom  of  conscience,  were  legally  established 
in  that  land.  Next,  suddenly,  in  ]866,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
single  battle, — Sadowa,  to  wit, — Austria  fell,  as  one  of  the 
props  of  the  Papacy.  That  great  military  power,  on  which 
the  Vatican  so  firmly  leaned,  was  shattered  in  its  grasp.  Last 
of  all,  on  the  29th  September  of  this  present  year,  Spain,  the 
last  remaining  throne  on  which  the  pope  reposed,  fell,  by  a 
sudden  revolution.  Thus  of  that  array  of  thrones  which,  so 
recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  gave  Rome  the  aid  of  their 
policy,  and  the  defence  of  their  arms,  not  one  now  remains  to 
do  battle  for  the  Papacy.  What  a  change  in  so  short  a  time  ! 
And,  as  regards  Spain,  how  marked  the  retribution  of  God. 
What  a  fall  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  that  country 
stood  in  the  sixteenth  century.  When,  the  other  day,  the 
29th  of  September  of  last  year,  Queen  Isabella,  the  monarch 
of  Spain,  and  the  representative  of  the  great  Philip,  stood,  on 
the  frontier  of  her  kingdom,  discrowned,  and  an  exile,  what 
did  she  leave  behind  her  ?  Impoverished  towns,  unfilled  fields, 
a  sunken  population,  ports  without  commerce,  roads  without 
traffic,  an  empty  treasury,  a  craven  army,  a  dishonoured  throne. 
Such  is  now  the  once  magnificent  empire  of  Spain, — an  utter 
wreck.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  Reformation,  sitting 
enthroned  amid  free  nations,  and  the  temples  of  a  pure  worship, 
with  letters,  arts,  commerce,  virtue,  ministering  to  her  as  her 
handmaids  ;  and  there,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  popish  world, 
lying  in  ruins.  Was  there  ever  a  grander  moral  demonstra- 
tion, or  was  ever  demonstration  more  conclusive  and  more 
complete  ? 

Of  all  the  revolutions  of  our  times,  no  one  was  less  expected, 
and  no  one  is  more  wonderful,  and,  to  the  lover  of  liberty, 
more  grateful,  than  that  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  land  of  the 
Armada  and  the  Inquisition  ;  it  was  the  native  land  of  lioyola 
and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  scene  of  their  earliest  exploits.  It 
groaned  under  the  double  burden  of  tyranny  and  vice.  That 
Spain  should  rend  its  shackles,  should  burst  its  sepulchre,  and, 
almost  in  a  single  day,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood,  should 
pass  from  the  slavery  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  rights  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  truly  marvellous.  Yet  this  is  the 
amazing  spectacle  we  have  witnessed.  Spain  has  burned  its 
concordat  with  Rome,  and  the  modern  liberties  have  entered. 
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Its  provisional  government  has  published  a  charter  of  rights, 
and  that  charter  has  been  unanimously  accepted  and  agreed 
to  by  all  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and  generally  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  These  rights  are  liberty  of  con- 
science, liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  vote,  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  liberty  of  instruction.  In  short,  the  list  of  rights  and 
immunities  which  the  Spaniard  finds  himself  invested  with,  by 
the  decree  of  the  provisional  government,  is  about  as  complete 
and  full  as  that  which  Enghshmen  enjoy  under  the  British 
constitution. 

This  is  the  law ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  made  the  practice. 
The  working  of  government,  and  of  the  tribunals,  and  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  usages  of  the  people,  have  all  to  be  har- 
monised with  the  new  code,  and  the  new  era  which  it  intro- 
duces. In  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  all,  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  The  concordat  of  the  Pope,  the  bond  of 
Spain's  vassalage,  has  been  flung  into  the  fire.  The  brood  of 
Loyola  has  been  banished :  the  monks  have  been  bidden  go 
elsewhere,  or  re-enter  society  ;  the  convent  doors  have  been 
opened,  that  the  most  miserable  of  all  captives  may,  if  they 
choose,  return  to  liberty ;  and  the  laws  forbidding  the  gospel 
to  be  preached  on  the  soil  of  Spain  have  been  repealed.  The 
"unclean  spirits  "  depart ;  the  Bible  and  the  missionary  enter. 
A  most  blessed  change  in  any  land  would  a  change  like  this 
be  ;  but  in  a  country  like  Spain,  so  degraded,  polluted,  and 
enslaved,  who  can  tell  how  blessed  it  may  prove  both  to  Spain 
and  to  the  countries  around  it  ?  May  it  not  be — for  Provi- 
dence delights  in  such  sharp  contrasts — that  as  from  Spain 
went  forth  the  edicts,  armies,  and  inquisitors  that  arrested  the 
tide  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  may 
go  forth  the  influences  and  the  agents  which  will  hasten  the 
destruction  of  Eome,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  liberty  all  over  Europe  ? 

The  change  which  has  revealed  itself  with  such  startlino" 
suddenness  has  long  been  preparing  in  secret.  "  From  1765," 
says  a  writer  in  the  WesUyan  Methodist  Magazine,  who  has 
evidently  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Spain, 
"  when  the  Jesuits  were  first  expelled  from  Spain,  to  this  year, 
1868,  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  has 
been  labouring  after  civil  and  religious  Uberty.  Publicists  and 
theologians  also  have  studied  the  principles  of  good  o'overn- 
ment,  and  the  laws  of  Christianity  ;  and  a  library  of  Spanish 
literature  might  be  collected,  that  would  command  the  admi- 
ration of  our  wisest  men.  There  have  been  considerable 
periods  of  constitutional  government,  each  ushered  in  by 
times  of  public  excitement,  and  each  followed  by  deportations 
of  earnest  Spaniards,  in  the  character  of  political  criminals,  to 
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other  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  England  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  has  not  been  a  month,  during  much  more  than 
a  century,  in  which  many  minds  have  not  been  under  culture, 
and  many  hearts  filled  with  thoughtful  care  for  Spain.  This 
practical  education  has,  under  God's  blessing,  produced  an 
entire  change  of  public  sentiment.  The  change  extends  to 
Spaniards  of  all  classes,  even  the  humblest,  and  penetrates 
into  the  remotest  districts.  Not  less  in  the  wild  villages  of 
the  sierras,  where  civil  war  often  stained  the  soil  with  blood, 
than  in  the  'court'  of  Madrid,  the  commercial  towns  of  Bar- 
celona, and  the  impulsive  populations  of  the  south — the 
periods  of  moral  renovation,  Avhich  priestly  and  Jesuit  writers 
would  have  us  to  mistake  for  intervals  of  anarch}^"  This 
gives  us  hope  for  the  future  of  this  hitherto  wretched,  but,  we 
trust,  yet  to  be  prosperous  and  powerful  country. 

The  fall  of  Spain  marks  an  epoch  in  history.  It  has  cast 
decisively  the  balance  of  political  power  in  Europe  on  the  side 
of  Protestantism.  At  its  starting,  the  Reformation  possessed 
nought  save  spiritual  power.  The  scaffolds  of  its  martyrs, 
however,  soon  threw  the  moral  power  of  the  world  on  its  side. 
The  arts  and  letters  which  it  nourished  drew  next  around  it 
the  halo  of  literary  and  intellectual  power  ;  the  skill,  and  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  of  its  disciples  next  brought  the  mecha- 
nical and  commercial  power  of  the  world  around  Protestantism. 
Throughout  the  present  century,  the  Peformation  nations 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  superiority  in  material  power 
and  wealth.  Thus,  one  by  one,  all  the  civilising  and  ennobling 
forces  of  the  world  passed  over  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  ; 
but  the  political  preponderance  was  still  against  the  Keforma- 
tion.  It  is  so  no  longer.  On  9th  July  1866,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the  political  balance  was  cast  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  on  the  side  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  what  the  fall  of  Austria  began,  the  revolution  of  Spain  has 
completed,  and  now  the  political  balance  decidedly  inclines  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  Protestantism. 

The  fall  of  the  throne  of  Spain  marks  an  era  in  the  Papacy. 
It  puts  an  end  to  an  order  of  things  which  had  existed  for  the 
past  twelve  hundred  years.  Hitherto  the  Papacy  and  the 
kings  have  been  in  firm  alliance.  They  have  formed,  in  fact, 
one  system,  a  politico-ecclesiastical  system,  which  has  domi- 
nated Europe.  Ever  since  the  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion, 
the  ten  kings'  or  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  given  their  power 
to  the  Pope  ;  as  prophecy  foretold  they  would.  Their  laws,  their 
policy,  their  arms,  were  subordinated  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Our  own  country  forsook  that  interest  at  the  Reformation ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  kingdoms,  Denmark  and  Holland  excepted, 
continued  in  alliance  with,  and  stoutly  upheld,  the  Papacy. 
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But  now  there  is  a  complete  disseverance  of  the  papacy  from 
the  European  governments.  The  church  of  Eome  stands 
isolated  and  alone.  And  we  can  perceive  in  this  a  mighty  step 
on  the  part  of  Providence  towards  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
that  system.  Even  Romanists  themselves  have  put  this  inter- 
pretation upon  it.  There  is  a  significant  omission  in  the 
Pope's  Bull  convening  the  (Ecumenical  Council  for  1 869.  It 
does  not  invite  sovereisrns,  and  M.  Veuillot,  the  editor  of  the 
Univers,  thinks  the  omission  "  implies  that  there  are  no  longer 
Catholic  crowns  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  order  in  which  society 
has  lived  for  the  last  thousand  years,  no  longer  exists.  What 
has  been  called  the  '  middle  age '  has  come  to  an  end.  The  29th 
June  1868,  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  bull  '^terni 
Patris,' is  the  date  of  its  death.  Another  era  begins.  The  church 
and  state  are  separated  in  fact,  and  both  recognise  it."  At 
the  same  conclusion  has  Archbishop  Manning  arrived.  The 
old  era  has  closed,  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Centenary  of  St  Peter," 
and  a  new  era,  he  trusts  is  about  to  open,  in  which  the 
"  church  "  may  be  borne  to  power  by  the  democracy.  He  says, 
"  \Ye  have  now  entered  a  period  in  which  hardly  a  Catholic 
nation  exists.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  either  separated 
altogether,  like  Prussia  and  England,  from  the  fold  ;  or  like 
France  and  Belgium,  having  lost  their  internal  unity  of  faith  " 
(i.  €.,  granted  a  partial  toleration),  "  they  have  separated  their 
public  laws  from  the  unity  of  the  church."  "  Nations,"  says 
he,  "  as  political  societies,  are  no  longer  catholic.  But  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  many  countries,  and  a  large  proportion 
in  others,  remain  firmly  and  vividly  catholic."  The  secession 
of  Spain  from  the  "catholic  unity"  since  these  words  were 
written,  makes  the  fact  on  which  Dr  Manning  so  sorrowfully 
comments,  still  more  prominent.  The  era  of  1866-68,  will 
ever  be  memorable  as  the  termination  of  an  order  of  European 
society,  Avhich  has  existed  precisely  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years. 

From  this  well  defined  stage  of  the  great  controversy,  let  us 
glance  back  upon  the  past.  We  have  followed  the  Reforma- 
tion as  it  has  held  on  in  its  victorious  march  through  armies, 
through  scaffolds,  through  fires,  through  seas  of  blood.  We 
have  seen  it  rise  mightier  from  every  assault  ;  living,  not  by 
the  favour  of  kings,  nor  conquering  by  the  help  of  their  swords, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lifting  up  princes  along  with  itself,  and 
raising  nations  to  empire  and  glory.  We  have  seen  it  take 
our  own  little  country,  which,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  was 
the  only  one  which  formally  completed  its  reformation,  and, 
placing  at  its  head  a  hero  from  the  very  land  which  Philip 
sought  to  overwhelm,  make  it  the  first  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  subjecting  to  its  sway  more  numerous  races  and  wider 
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realms  than  Philip's  sceptre  was  ever  stretched  over.  This  is 
what  the  Reformation  has  done.  This  is  the  proof  it  offers 
to  the  world  that  it  is  divine.  Like  its  Master,  contemned, 
buffeted,  spit  upon,  scourged,  crowned  with  thorns,  it  comes  to 
bless  mankind,  and  to  enrich  with  its  choicest  gifts,  a  world 
where  it  has  been  thus  scornfully  used.  All  it  has  already- 
accomplished  is  but  the  beginning,  but  an  earnest  of  what  is 
to  come.  The  Reformation  is  only  now  girding  itself  for  its 
great  task,  preparing  to  run  its  glorious  race ;  nor  will  it 
account  that  its  race  is  run,  and  its  task  accomplished,  till  it 
shall  have  planted  law  and  letters,  commerce  and  art,  in  every 
land,  and  kindled  the  twin  stars  of  liberty  and  religion  in  every 

One  other  reflection  forces  itself  upon  our  mind.  How 
manifest  is  it  that  in  the  conflict  we  have  been  surveying 
— this  conflict  of  the  ages — Christ  surrendered  the  advantage 
to  Satan  in  all  things  in  which  this  world's  power  was  con- 
cerned !  Christ  said,  in  effect,  to  his  great  antagonist,  Europe 
is  before  you,  chose  where  you  will,  and  what  you  will.  Go 
round  it  all,  and  select  as  the  champions  of  your  cause,  the 
most  puissant  of  its  crowns,  the  most  powerful  of  its  na- 
tions, the  most  invincible  of  its  legions,  the  most  consummate 
of  its  commanders,  the  most  brilliant  of  its  orators,  the  most 
skillful  of  its  statesmen,  I  will  take  the  rest,  and  with  these  I 
will  undertake  to  fight  the  battle  and  win  it.  And  Satan  did 
as  he  was  bidden.  He  selected  the  flower  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  and  when  he  stepped  down  into  the  battlefield,  what 
a  glorious  following  attended  him  !  His  cause  was  supported 
by  all  the  power  and  all  the  wisdom,  by  all  the  armies,  and  all 
the  state-craft  of  Europe.  And  yet,  where  are  his  kingdoms  at 
this  day  ?  They  lie  in  ruins.  How  terrible  the  defeat  on  the 
one  side  !  How  glorious  the  victory  on  the  other  !  How  con- 
spicuous the  power  of  the  Conqueror,  and  how  incontestable  the 
truth  and  majesty  of  his  cause  !  It  is  thus  that  God  demon- 
strates great  truths  to  men,  and  that  he  lightens  the  earth  with 
his  glory.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  mighty ;  yea,  and  things  that  are 
not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  might 
glory  in  his  presence.  J.  A.  W. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Exegetical  Punctuation  of  the  New 
Testament* 

BIBLICAL  CRITICISM.— The  term  "Biblical  Criticism," 
which  has  been  introduced  into  theological  science,  has 
not  yet  received  a  definition  that  is  marked  by  distinctness 
and  precision,  or  that  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  theo- 
logical writers.  In  the  very  comprehensive  sense  in  which 
some  German  authors  employ  it  {e.g.  Ebrard,  in  Herzog's 
Encyk.  viii.  90  ff.),  the  term  embraces  all  the  matter  which 
beloDgs  respectively  to  Isagogics  or  Canonics  (Hagenbach, 
Encyk.  §§  46,  47),  and  to  Apologetics.  If  this  wide  extent 
of  signification  be  assigned  to  the  term,  it  designates  a  com- 
prehensive department  of  theological  science,  to  which  would 
belong  all  the  investigations  that  are  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  authenticity,  the  geuuineness,  the  integrity,  or  uncorrupted 
preservation,  and  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  no 
sense,  however,  does  the  term  "  biblical  criticism,"  in  its  genuine 
character,  assume  the  ofiice  of  deciding  what  the  contents  of 
these  writings  ought  to  be);  it  confines  itself,  even  in  this 
wide  sense,  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  which  of  a  certain  class 
of  ancient  writings  are  properly  component  parts  of  the  canon, 
what  were  the  precise  expressions  of  the  writer,  &c.  When  it 
has  determined  such  points,  it  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
judicially  on  the  competence  of  any  inspired  man ;  hence  its 
ofl&ce  simply  is  to  exhibit,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  true 
text,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  sacred  writer.  The 
term,  however,  may  be  employed  in  a  restricted  sense,  and 
refer  chiefly  to  the  text  of  the  books  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  canonical.  In  this  case  it  discusses  mainly  the  subject 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  various  readings,  versions,  early  printed 
editions,  and  kindred  topics,  and  it  designs  to  determine,  by 
historical  and  other  arguments,  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer, 
as  far  as  the  editor  can  exhibit  it  to  the  eye  in  a  printed  form. 
The  System  of  Punctuation. — It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  subject  of  the  punctuation  of  the  text  legitimately  belongs 
to  textual  biblical  criticism.     As  the  masoretic  points  were 

*  From  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  1868.  By  Rev.  Chakles  F.  Schaeffee, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

Some  portions  of  this  Article  are  extracted  from  an  extended  course  of 
lectures  on  Hermeneutics  and  Biblical  Criticism,  which  the  writer  had  pre- 
viously prepared  and  delivered,  during  several  successive  years,  before  classes 
of  theological  students.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  materials,  including  nearly 
all  the  passages  from  the  Pauline  and  other  Epistles  which  refer  to  the 
comma,  were  more  recently  collected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
general  subject  to  which  the  Article  is  devoted. 
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attached  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  (after  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Keil, 
Einl.  in  Alt.  Test.  §§  169,  210  ;  Herzog,  Encyk.  ix.  133),  and 
were  intended  to  preserve  or  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
original ;  so,  too,  the  marks  of  punctuation,  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  were  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  the  sense  of  the  original  is  materially 
affected  by  them.  Although  the  autographs,  or  original  manu- 
scripts, of  the  sacred  writers  have  long  since  perished,  it  is  still 
possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  written,  when  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts extant  is  studied.  The  apostles  and  their  amanuenses 
(e.  g.  Tertius,  Rom.  xvi.  22)  employed  the  uncial  (majuscule) 
characters,  or  capital  letters  exclusively,*  without  any  spaces 
between  the  words  (scriptio  continua,  series  continua)  so  that 
each  line  appeared  to  the  eye  to  consist  of  a  single  word. 
They  introduced  no  accents  and  no  marks  of  punctuation  what- 
ever (Tischendorf ;  Herzog:  Encyk.  ii.  159,  160). 

The  original  practice  of  writing  without  any  spaces  between 
the  words,  led  to  various  misconceptions  in  defining  the  sense 
of  certain  passages.  Even  Chrysostom  read  ciiv  Jr/ffxoVo/s,  Phil. 
i.  1,  as  one  word  in  the  sense  of  fellow-bishops.  The  true 
reading  in  Phil.  ii.  4  is  now  generally  conceded,  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
&c.,  to  be  h.asroi.  But  the  initial  letter  of  ffxcTrouvrs?  (the  more 
approved  reading)  was  sometimes  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
foregoing  word,  and  the  remainder  of  the  latter  (xo'TTouvng,  from 
xo'^rou)  would  give  the  translation,  if  the  imperative  form  of  the 
English  version  (which  adopted  ezorrehi)  is  retained :  "  Labour 
not  every  man,  &c.  In  Gal.  i.  9,  the  last  syllable  in  'n-^osieyixafiev 
was  som.etimes  detached  from  the  word,  leaving  the  former 
part  in  the  singular  number,  while  the  plural  verb  in  the 
preceding  verse  should  have  at  once  indicated  that  here,  too, 
the  plural  was  intended.  In  James  v.  1 2,  the  English  version 
reads,  "  Lest  ye  fall  into  condevmatiooi,"  whereas  the  German 
exhibits,  "  into  hypocrisy."  The  Textus  Receptus,  which  here 
presents  the  Erasmian  reading  (the  one  to  which  the  German 
version  adheres),  exhibits  iJg  uttok^isiv,  according  to  some  manu- 
scripts. The  omission  of  e'lg  in  others  required  a  resolution  of 
the  compound  word  into  v'tto  -/.^Isiv,  and  this  reading  was 
adopted  by  the  English  translators. 

No  cursive  (minuscule)  manuscripts,  that  is,  those  written 

*  This  circumstance  explains  the  fact  that  ao-irov  (Acts  xxvii.  13)  was 
originally  (Erasmus,  Textus  Receptus,  Vulgate,  &c.)  printed  with  a  capital 
initial  letter  ("Ao-o-ov),  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  city, .as  in  Acta 
XX.  13,  14;  while  later  editors  and  commentators  generally  agree  with  tha 
English  version,  and  treat  the  word  as  an  adverb. 
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witb  small  letters,  the  forms  of  which  at  length  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  uncials,  are  now  known  to  exist,  that  were 
written  previously  to  A.D.  900.  A  few  of  the  uncial  MSS.  e.  g. 
B.D.  E.  (Gospels),  and  E.  (Pauline  Ep.)  exhibit  accents,  and 
the  sjjiontus  asper  et  lenis  ;  but  critics  seem  now  generally  to 
agree  that  these  do  not  proceed  a  prima  manu,  but  were 
added  by  a  later  hand.  They  were  not  generally  employed 
until  the  cursive  characters  were  introduced.  Tischendorf 
(loc.  cit.  p.  1 61)  remarks,  however,  that  spaces  between  the 
words,  and  the  simple  point  or  period,  were  introduced  as 
early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  Iota  subscript,  which 
had  sometimes  been  annexed  to  its  vowel  as  a  co-ordinate 
letter  in  form,  and  was  thus  Iota  postscript,  appeared  invariably 
as  subscript  only  in  the  cursive  manuscripts.  Home  (Introd. 
i.  214)  derives  an  argument  from  the  mistakes  of  tbe  church 
fathers,  and  from  their  uncertainty  respecting  the  meaning  of 
various  passages,  to  prove  that  the  apostles  employed  no 
points  for  marking  the  sense  (see  also  Gerard,  Bib.  Crit, 
Part  ii..  Chap.  iii.).  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  punctua- 
tion, including  the  breathings,  and  the  plan  of  exhibiting 
spaces  between  the  words,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  period 
extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century.  The  points 
or  marks  were  at  first  few  and  simple ;  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  employed  only  three,  corresponding  to  our  comma, 
colon,  and  period.  It  was  only  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  system  received  its 
fuller  development,  having  been  first  applied  in  some  editions 
of  the  classical  writers.  The  present  punctuation  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  the  credit  of  which  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Brande's 
Diet.,  Art.  Punctuation)  given  to  the  celebrated  printers  of 
Venice,  named  Manutius,*  was  not  fii-st  employed  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Stephanus,  or,  more  correctly,  Estienne),  but  had 
already  been  introduced  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  editions 
(Eeuss,  Gesch.  d.  h.  S.  N.  T.  sec.  378)  The  first  two  editions 
of  the  former  appeared  in  1546  and  1549,  while  these  of 
Erasmus  were  published  in  1516  and  1519. 

*  Aldo  Manxizio  the  elder,  born  in  1447,  wa.'»  not  only  a  printer,  but  also  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  opened  a  printing  oflSce  at  Venice  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 
Of  his  learning  he  gave  ample  proof  in  the  dissertations  which  he  wrote  and 
prefixed  to  his  editions  of  the  classic  authors.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Italic  character,  which  was  for  a  considerable  time  called  the  Aldine,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  which  was  for  many  years  secured  to  him  by  patents  of  the 
pope  and  the  senate  of  Venice.  His  son,  Paulo,  sustained  the  reputation  of 
the  family,  by  his  abilities  as  a  printer  and  scholar.  His  grandson,  Aldo, 
born  in  1547,  also  distinguished  in  the  typographical  art,  was  even  more 
favourably  known  as  an  author.  His  library,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
volumes,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;  and,  as  he  left  no  children,  the  glory  of 
the  Aldine  pre.'^  terminated  with  him. 
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The  true  principles  of  punctuation  are  not  yet  determined 
with  such  precision  that  doubtful  cases  cannot  occur.  Fowler 
(Engl.  Gram.,  p.  743),  who  says  that  "  the  current  practice  is 
generally  more  in  accordance  with  the  grammatical  and  the 
rhetorical  view,"  adds  with  great  truth,  that  "  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  among  authors  and  printers  in  their  application" 
of  the  rules  of  punctuation.  Any  one  who  has  read  "  proofs" 
sent  from  two  or  more  printing  offices,  or  who  compares 
different  editions,  British  and  American,  of  the  same  work, 
can  easily  understand  that  this  "  diversity"  still  continues.  Of 
all  the  modern  points,  none  creates  greater  difficulty  than  the 
comma ;  writers  and  printers  cannot  always  agree  respecting 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  it.  The  difficulty  which  existed 
respecting  the  precise  use  of  the  comma,  when  the  Article  on 
Punctuation  was  written  in  England  for  the  Cyclopsedia  of 
Rees  (reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  forty-one  volumes  many 
years  ago),  is  still  painfully  felt.  The  writer  of  that  article, 
who  believes  that  certain  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  in  this  connection,  by 
no  means  prove  the  antiquity  of  pointing,  complains  of  the 
great  "  difficulty  in  pointing,"  and  says  that  "  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  the  province  of  the  grammarian  so  little  fixed  and 
ascertained  as  this."  It  can  therefore  create  no  surprise  that 
the  punctuation  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
should  be  somewhat  irregular  aud  indefinite.  Besides,  the 
idiom  of  difierent  languages  modifies  the  modern  system  of 
punctuation  ;  a  Greek  or  a  German  sentence,  which  exhibits  at 
once,  by  the  inflections  or  terminations  of  words,  the  relations 
which  the  several  words  constituting  a  clause  or  sentence  sus- 
tain to  one  another,  may  dispense  with  the  commas  which  the 
same  sentence,  when  translated  into  English,  would  require. 

The  Exegetical  Character  of  Punctuation.— As  soon 
as  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  recognised  as 
a  system,  even  before  it  received  a  fuller  development  after  the 
appearance  of  Griowsbach's  editions,  it  at  once  assumed  an  exegeti- 
cal character.  In  the  section  which  Winer  has  introduced  in  his 
grammar  of  the  New  Testament  (§  7,  sixth  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855), 
he  says  that  a  distinction  may,  in  some  cases,  be  made  between 
the  logical  and  the  grammatical  punctuation  of  a  sentence. 
In  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  for  instance,  he  remarks  that  the  words,  "  If 
any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words," 
logically  considered,  contain  two  propositions  or  clauses,  and 
hence  the  Vulg.,  Eng.,  Germ.,  and  French  (Martin  and  Oster- 
vald)  versions  place  a  comma  before  "  and  "  ;  whereas  (Winer 
adds  in  reference  to  the  Greek)  the  words,  in  a  grammatical 
point  of  view,  form  only  one  proposition,  and  hence  Lach., 
Tisch.,  Steir  (Polyglot  N.  Test.),  insert  no  comma  before  the 
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first  xai,  -while  Knapp,  like  Erasmus,  has  placed  one  there, 
Winer  (loc.  cit)  gives  Knapp  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  editor  who  paid  special  attention  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  In  such  cases,  the  idiom  of  a  modern 
language,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  may  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  punctuation  necessarily  adopted  in  a  Greek  passage  ; 
the  Greek  relative  pronoun,  for  instance,  may  grammatically 
connect  two  clauses,  as  they  would  appear  logically  in  a  modern 
language,  so  closely  as  to  constitute  only  one  in  Greek.  Winer 
objects  to  the  insertion  of  a  comma  after  Tiirri  in  Mark  xv.  25, 
evidently  assuming  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  sacred 
writer  to  state  only  one  fact,  namely,  that  they  crucified  the 
Lord  at  the  third  hour ;  the  German  version  and  the  two 
French  {da  .  .  .  quand,  being  the  equivalents  for  xa/)  present 
the  same  view ;  whereas  the  English  version,  following  the 
Vulgate,  exhibits  two  distinct  facts ;  first,  that  the  third  hour 
had  now  arrived,  and  secondly  that  they  crucified  the  Lord. 
So,  too,  Winer  maintained  that  a  comma  should  not  precede 
aXkd  when  this  conjunction  introduces  a  clause  that  is  itself 
incomplete,  and  that  belongs  essentially  to  the  foregoing ; 
hence,  he  expunges  the  comma  after  aa^xi  in  Rom.  viii.  9 
(inserted  by  Erasmus,  Text.  Rec,  Knapp,  Stier,  &c.,  but  not  by 
Lach.,  Tisch.,  &c.),  while  the  Vulg.,  Germ.,  Engl.,  and  French 
versions  introduce  it.  As  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
use  of  the  comma  are  still  somewhat  unsettled,  Winer  expresses 
the  wish  that  a  "  half-comma"  were  in  existence,  which  would 
precisely  suit  cases  like  Luke  xvi.  10  (after  "least";  see  his 
Gram.,  sec,  7,  2).  In  this  passage,  which  Winer  instances  in 
reference  to  the  Greek,  the  earlier  editions  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  introduced,  in  the  English  translation,  a  comma 
in  both  cases  after  "least,"  while  the  more  recent  editions 
uniformly  omit  both  commas.  The  British  editions  exhibit 
the  same  uncertainty. 

Finally,  while  Winer  remarks  that  a  translator  ought  not 
to  obtrude  on  the  reader  his  exegetical  views  by  means  of  his 
marks  of  punctuation,  he  also  says,  with  equal  truth,  that  cases 
occur  in  which  a  colon,  a  period,  or  a  note  of  interrogation 
Tmist  be  inserted,  while  the  precise  place  in  which  such  a  mark 
is  found,  will  necessarily  decide  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 
He  refers,  as  an  illustration,  to  John  vii.  21,  22,  where  an  editor 
is  compelled  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  he  agrees  with 
Chrysostom  and  some  other  church  Fathers,  and  also  modern 
commentators,  in  exhibiting  d/d  toZto  as  the  commencement  of 
V.  22,  or  with  Theophylact,  and  many  modern  editors  and  com- 
mentators, in  presenting  these  two  words  as  the  conclusion  of 
V.  21.  The  position  assigned  to  them  materially  influences 
the  interpretation. 
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The  importance  of  the  punctuation  of  the  New  Testament, 
not  only  in  an  homiletical,  but  also  in  an  exegetical  respect, 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  case  furnished  by  the  English 
version.  In  Matt.  xix.  28,  the  Lord  assures  his  disciples  that 
"in  the  regeneration"  when  he  shall  sit,  &c.,  then  they  who 
had  followed  him  should  also  sit,  &c.  The  earlier  editions  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  (e.  g.  the  8vo  Reference  Bible, 
]  833  ;  the  12mo  Reference  Bible,  J  853,  &c.)  exhibited  a  comma 
after  "regeneration,"  and  placed  none  after  "followed  me." 
The  meaning  plainly  indicated  by  this  pointing  was,  that  the 
Lord  spoke  of  his  disciples  as  having  already  followed  him  in 
that  regeneration  which  belonged  to  a  distant  future.  The 
British  editions  seem  to  be  free  from  this  serious  error.  We 
owe  it,  doubtless,  to  the  Committee  of  Revision,  to  which  we 
shall  afterwards  refer,  that  now  an  intelligible  and  correct 
sense  is  expressed  by  the  punctuation.  The  German  version 
and  the  French  of  Ostervald  give  the  true  sense  ;  but  Martin's 
French  vei'sion  exhibits :  "  ye  who  have  followed  me  in  the 
regeneration." 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  indicate 
his  exegetical  views  by  the  punctuation  of  a  passage,  is  fur- 
nished by  John  xiv.  3,  the  construction  and  punctuation  of 
which  even  Stier,  who  rarely  lacks  confidence,  regards  (Dis- 
courses, &c.  ad  loc)  as  very  difficult.  The  English  version 
implies  that  it  places  a  full  stop  between  l/xTv  and  TocEuo/ia/. 
The  objection  to  this  punctuation,  which  Knapp  sanctions,  is, 
among  others  (see  Stier,  Lange,  &c.),  that  if  there  are  (wV/i-) 
many  mansions,  the  act  of  going  to  prepare  a  place  that  is 
already  prepared,  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  German 
version  places  a  colon  (indicating  that  words  quoted  follow) 
after  J'ttov  av  v/uv,  and  the  verse  appears  thus :  "  If  it  were  not 
so,  then  I  would  say  to  you  :  'I  go  to  prepare  the  place  for 
you/"  The  objection  to  this  punctuation,  as  urged  by  Meyer, 
is,  that  in  the  next  verse  the  Lord  appears  to  say  that  he  does 
or  will  go.  Lange  endeavours  to  avoid  all  these  difficulties  by 
placing  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  v.  2,  and  tran- 
slates :  "  If  it  were  not  so,  would  I  then  have  said  (on)  '  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ? "  Alford,  in  accordance  with  A.  B. 
C.  D.  K.  L.  X.  (to  which  Cod.  Sin.  may  now  be  added),  Vulgate, 
&c.,  inserts  on  before  -ffo^svofiai,  like  Lach.  and  Tisch.,  and  regards 
this  word  as  the  conjunction  "because,  for,"  and  not  as  the 
frequent  on  recitantis,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quota- 
tion. 

A  similar  difficulty  occurs  in  John  xiii.  34.  The  English 
version  places  a  semicolon  after  the  first  "  another,"  which 
throws   some   obscurity  on    "  that "   ('>a)    in  the  last  clause. 
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The  German  version  introduces  only  commas,  and  renders 
the  second  7va,  so  that.  By  placing  a  semicolon  before  this 
word,  that  is,  after  i.aar,  the  sense  would  be  obtained  :  I  give 
you  a  new  comraaudment,  in  order  that  ye  may  love  one 
another  even  as  (za^ci;)  I  have  loved  you  ;  so  that  {ha  ecbatic, 
Rob.  Lex.  p.  352),  as  the  result,  ye  too  (emphatically,  xal 
ifiih)  may  love  one  another  indeed — with  an  ardent  and  disin- 
terested love  like  mine. — Three  different  modes  of  pointing 
John  i.  3,  4,  have  frequently  been  noticed  ;  see  Reus.s,  Gesch. 
de  h.  S.  N.  Test.  sec.  376  for  this  case,  as  well  as  others. 
Home  also  (Introd.  i.  214  n.  9)  refers  to  it  See  also  1  Cor. 
iii.  18 ;  John  xiii.  30,  31  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  34.  The  last  passage 
has  led  to  a  surprising  variety  of  opinions,  with  regard  both 
to  the  reading  and  the  punctuation ;  the  efforts  of  recent 
commentators  to  adjust  these  two  have  not  yet  produced  a 
satisfactory  result. 

We  shall  add  only  one  other  case  before  we  proceed,  as  it 
is  well  adapted  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  an  homiletical, 
but  also  a  grave  doctrinal,  interest  may  be  connected  with 
the  punctuation  of  a  passage.  Some  early  interpreters  whom 
Theophylact  rebukes,  connected,  in  Luke  xxiii.  43,  with  Xjya 
aoi  the  adverb  6r;fj.isr,v,  that  is,  virtually  placed  a  comma  after 
that  word.  Doctrinal  considerations,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  induced  Roman  Catholics  in  some  instances,  Socinians, 
and  others  to  adopt  the  same  course,  which,  as  Alford  says,  is 
"  surely  something  worse  than  silly,"  and  which  even  Kuinoel 
regards  as  furnishing  a  "frigid  "  sense,  namely  :  "  I  say  unto 
thee  to-day,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise."  The 
English,  German,  and  French  versions  alike  assume  that  a 
comma  at  least,  if  not  a  colon,  should  separate  cot  from  erjfLisov, 
and,  doubtless,  few  would  now  be  inclined  to  expose  their  doc- 
trinal and  exegetical  reputation  to  danger,  by  adopting  any 
other  punctuation  and  interpretation. 

Matthew  Carey's  Researches. — This  well  known  Phila- 
delphia publisher  of  a  former  day,  presented  to  the  public  an 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  in  1801,  in  quarto  form.  He 
states,  in  a  series  of  letters  which  he  published  many  years 
afterwards  (Letter  xi.),  that,  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  he  had  made,  eighteen  different  British  editions  were 
collated  by  his  proof-readers,  besides  two  others  published  in 
this  country  by  L  Collins  and  I.  Thomas.  The  discoveries 
which  were  made  of  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  several 
texts  surprised  and  embarra.ssed  him  ;  he  found,  for  instance, 
that  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  &c.  editions  exhibited 
Luke  xxiil  82  thus  :  "And  there  were  also  two  other  male- 
factors, led  with  him,"  &c.  This  construction  implied  that 
Jesus  also  was  a  malefactor.     Bagst*;r  {e.g.  London,  1826)  cor- 
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rectly  poiuts  :  "  two  others,  malefactors,  led,"  &c.  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  exhibits  the  latter  reading  and  punctuation. 
The  queen's  printers,  in  their  edition  of  1859,  which  was 
intended  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  retain  the 
earlier  form  "  other,"  but  place  "  malefactors "  between 
commas.  Alford,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  by  an  oversight, 
says  that  a  comma  is  usually  placed  after  tiuo  in  the  English 
version.  Just  as  the  original  indicated  that  xaxou^yoi  should 
be  interpreted  as  if  placed  between  commas,  so  too  in  Luke  x. 
1,  the  word  l/SSo/i^xovra  should  be  understood.  The  present 
version:  "appointed  other  seventy  also"  implies  that  the 
Lord  had  previously  appointed  a  company  likewise  consisting 
of  seventy,  whereas  Luke  alludes  by  xai  sTs^oug  to  chap.  ix.  1, 
where  the  twelve  are  called  and  commissioned  ;  now,  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  Lord  appointed  also  others  (namely),  seventy,  &c. 

Many  changes,  not  only  in  the  marginal  matter  of  the 
English  version  of  1611,  but  also  in  the  text,  were  gradually 
introduced.  In  1769,  for  instance,  Dr  Blaney  dropped  the 
article  in  the  clause  :  "  He  casteth  out  the  devils,"  &c.  (Matt. 
ix.  34),  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  all  the  later 
editors.  In  Matt.  xii.  23  the  word  "  not "  was  not  found  in 
any  edition  printed  before  1660.  In  the  same  year  the  impor- 
tant change  of  "  none  "  for  "  no  man  "  (Mark  x.  ]  8)  was  made ; 
the  latter,  which  is  not  a  strictly  literal  translation  of  ovdiig, 
seemed  to  imply  that  God  was  a  man.  While  important 
verbal  changes  of  the  text  of  1611  were  thus  occasionally 
made,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  original  punctuation  was 
also  altered  to  a  certain  extent.  The  revision  of  it  constituted 
a  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  Dr  Blaney  ;  but  later  editors  or 
printers,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  introduced  new 
variations.  Mr  Carey  incidentally  remarks  that  Gen.  xxvi.  8 
bad  eight  commas  in  the  Edinburgh,  six  in  the  Oxford,  and 
only  three  in  the  Cambridge  and  London  editions  which  he 
collated. 

The  American  Bible  Society's  Committee  on  Versions. 
— The  society  assigned  to  this  committee,  in  1847,  the  work 
of  collating  the  editions  of  the  English  Bible  which  it  had 
published  with  those  issued  in  Great  Britain.  The  committee 
subsequently  presented  a  report  which  was  adopted  in  1851, 
and  published ;  it  furnishes  very  valuable  information.  Five 
changes  in  the  punctuation,  affecting  the  sense,  were  made  by 
the  committee,  and  adopted  in  a  new  edition  (see  Report,  p. 
25).  In  Rom.  iv.  1  the  comma  after  "  flesh  "  was  removed  ; 
but  it  has  since  been  restored,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
true  sense.  The  German  version  and  the  French  of  Martin, 
agree  with  the  committee  in  translating  :  "  hath  found  as 
pertaining  to  the  flesh,"  and  Stuart,  Olshausen,  &c.,  adopt  the 
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same  construction.  But  Ostervald  (French),  whom  other 
interpreters  sustain  (see  Lange  Bibelwerk,  ad  loc.)  translates  : 
•'  our  father  according  to  the  flesh." — In  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  a  period 
(now  a  comma)  was  inserted  after  "  Anathema." — In  2  Cor.  x. 
8-11,  an  important  change,  affecting  the  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
sage, was  made ;  but  later  editions  conform  to  the  earlier  and 
less  accurate  punctuation.  In  Heb.  xiii.  7  a  period  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  it  has  been 
retained  ;  in  some  editions  a  comma  had  been  employed. — In 
Rev.  xiii.  8  a  comma  was  inserted  by  the  committee  after 
"  slain,"  which  has  since  been  cancelled.  Here,  too,  an  exege- 
tical  question  is  involved  ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  from  chapter 
xvii.  8,  where  precisely  the  same  expressions  occur  in  the 
original,  that  the  words  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  world," 
belong  to  "written"  (as  Ostervald  understands  the  passage), 
and,  not  to  "  slain  "  (which  is  Martin's  view) ;  the  reoent  edi- 
tions of  the  society  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  in  accuracy  by 
expunging  the  comma  which  the  committee  had  placed  after 
"  slain." 

The  Society's  Committee  on  Versions  were  embarassed  by 
another  exegetical  problem,  in  exhibiting  the  text  to  the  eye, 
which  they  could  not  possibly  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
critics — a  problem,  however,  unknown  to  German  critics,  in 
whose  language  all  nouns,  when  written  or  printed,  must 
begin  with  a  capital  letter.  The  English  version  seems  to 
have  originally  followed  the  rule  of  printing  the  word  "  spirit " 
with  a  capital,  "  when  it  refers  to  the  spirit  of  God  as  a  divine 
agent,"  but  with  a  small  initial  letter  "  when  it  denotes  other 
spiritual  beings  or  the  spirit  of  man  " ;  and  the  Committee  on 
Versions  re-adopted  this  rule  (see  Report,  p.  24).  It  compels 
the  editor  to  decide  exegetically,  in  certain  cases  in  which 
commentators  widely  differ,  whether  crnZ/Ma  means  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  another  spirit.  Now  even  the  British  editions  did 
not  exhibit  uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  principle. 
Bagster  prints  (1826)  "  My  Spirit "  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  whereas  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1859)  exhibits :  "  My 
spirit."  The  American  Bible  Society  appears  to  recognise  the 
principle  in  all  of  its  editions.  By  a  singular  inconsistency,  or 
through  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  rule,  Bagster  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  exhibit  in  Rev.  iv.  5,  "  seven 
Spirits  of  God."  The  American  Bible  Society  had  here 
adopted  the  same  capital  letter  in  its  earlier  editions,  but 
printed  "  spirits  "  in  the  committee's  edition  of  1853.  It  has 
now  returned  to  the  early  practice,  and  represents  the  "  seven 
lamps  "  as  being  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  God."  The  same  rule 
was  adopted  by  the  French ;  hence  the  latter,  like  the 
English,  employ  a  capital  in  Acts  ii.  17.     But  in  John  iii.  5, 
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6,  8,  the  English  version  and  Ostervald  teach  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  meant ;  while  Martin  (also  published  by  the 
society)  holds  that  "  another  spirit "  is  meant,  by  exhibiting 
"  esprit." 

If  editors  or  printers  will  insist  on  adopting  the  rule  of  em- 
ploying a  capital  only  when  the  word  "  Spirit"  designates  one 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  they  will,  doubtless,  be  sustained 
by  orthodox  interpreters  in  their  interpretation  of  many  pas- 
ages,  such  as  John  vii.  89  ;  Acts  vii.  29  ;  Rom.  viii.  4  ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  22,  as  well  as  when  they  exhibit  "  spirit,"  for 
instance,  in  Luke  viii.  55  ;  1  John  iv.  1,  and  elsewhere.  But 
very  grave  questions  are  involved  in  other  cases.  In  Heb. 
ix.  14,  is  rrvsv/jbarog  aiuviou  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our  English  version, 
possibly  influenced  by  the  reading  ayio-o  for  aiuvkv  (adopted  by 
the  Vulgate. — "  sanctum")  positively  decides  by  the  capital 
(Spirit),  sustained  at  present  by  Bleek,  Bengel,  Tholuck,  &c., 
or  does  the  phrase  mean  the  "  celestial  life  "  of  Christ  (Storr, 
Olsh.),  or  his  "  spirit  of  absolute  love  "  (Ebrard),  or  the  "  divine 
nature  of  Christ "  (Beza,  Calov.,  &c.),  or  something  else  ? 
Stuart  hesitates,  but  is  "  rather  inclined  to  believe  ''  that  the 
sacred  writer  meant  a  "  divine  influence,"  and  not  "  the  divine 
Spirit"  (see  his  Commentary  on  Heb,  ad  loc.  and  on  Rom. 
i,  4).  In  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  does  -Trviv/Maroi  refer  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  our  English  translators  deny  ("  spirit "),  or  is  it  to  be 
understood  of  a  "  pretended  inspiration  "  (Auberlen,  Lange's 
Bibelwerk),  or  of  the  charisma  styled  the  "  gift  of  prophecy  " 
(Olsh.,  Liinemann,  in  Meyer's  Commentary,  de  Wette,  Grotius, 
Bengel)  ?  Ostervald,  "  inspiration  "  ;  Martin,  "  esprit." — In 
]  Tim.  iii.  16,  was  our  Saviour  justified  "in  the  Spirit,"  that 
is,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our  English  Bibles  positively  decide, 
or  is  '^vsvfiari  not  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  rather  antithetic  to 
ffa^x/ (Bengel,  Olsh.,  Wiesinger,  "Christ's  divine  nature"),  or 
does  it  mean  "  divine  miracles  "  (Grotius),  or  his  "  indwelling 
spirit  "  (Osterzee,  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  or  "  spirituali  virtute  " 
(Calvin)  ?  Ostervald  has  "  Esprit."  Martin  explains  the  pas- 
sage differently  by  exhibiting  "  esprit." 

In  Jude  19,  is  the  wivtia  which  the  mockers  had  not,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  our  English  Bibles  teach  (Spirit),  with  which 
interpretation  de  Wette  agrees,  or  is  it  "  that  liigher  life  of  the 
soul  which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit "  (Huther  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary), or  "  a  rational  spirit  or  mind,"  which  they  do  not 
possess  (Stier,  Fronm.,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  or  "  soul  "  (Ben- 
gel) ?  Ostervald  translates  :  "  rien  de  spirituel,"  while  Martin 
decides  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  meant :  "  I'Esprit." — In  James 
iv.  5,  is  the  "  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  (and)  lusteth  to  envy" 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  English  Bible  denies,  but  which 
Calovius,  Wiesinger  (cont.  of  Olsh.)  and  others  affirm,  or  is  it 
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the  "human  mind"  (Grotius),  or  "the  soul"  (CEcumenius),  or 
"  the  human  spirit "  ?  Ostervald's  punctuation  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  English  version,  and,  besides,  exhibits  here 
"  Esprit,"  and  Martin  agrees  with  him. — In  Rom.  i.  4  is  the 
"  Spirit  of  holiness  "  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  some  of  the  British 
editions  maintain  with  those  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
(with  the  exceptions  of  the  editions  published  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Committee  on  Versions),  and  with  Chrysostom, 
Lauge,  &c.,  which  is  denied  by  Olsh.,  Stuart,  &c.,  or  is  it  the 
"divine  nature  of  Christ"  (Clem.  R«im.),  or  the  "  spirit  which 
animated  "  him,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  spirit  which 
ordinarily  governs  men,  or  the  "gifts  of  the  Spirit  "  which  he 
possessed,  or  the  "  spiritual  aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ "  (De 
Wette),  or  are  xard  fajxa  (v.  3)  and  zara  -rvEii/ta  ay/aiffuvTi;  anti- 
thetical expressions  ?  Ostervald  and  Martin  agree  (in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recent  editions  of  the  English  versions)  in  denying 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  meant,  tor  they  exhibit  "  esprit." 

Our  English  version  and  the  two  French  uniformly  exhibit 
**  spirit "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  -tS.  But  commentators  dififer  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  'znZfj.a,  Does  the  word  indicate  Christ's 
divine  nature  (Beza),  or  his  human  nature  (Calov.),  or  some- 
thing else  ?  (See  De  Wette,  &c.,  ad  loc.).—!^  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 18, 
the  word  c^D/ia  occurs  thrice.  In  all  these  cases  our  English 
version  and  the  two  French  decide,  in  opposition  to  the  exe- 
gesis of  eminent  theologians,  that  miZfLa  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
although  our  translators  were  embarassed  by  the  two  genitives 
at  the  close  of  the  passage.  They  exhibit :  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  "  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin  :  "  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit." 
Calvin  believes  that  the  apostle  here  alludes  to  the  "  spirit " 
mentioned  in  v,  6  ;  in  that  case,  the  general  rule  would  require 
that  the  word  should  in  all  these  cases  (vs.  6,  17,  18),  be 
printed  alike. — In  1  Peter  iii.  18,  the  English  and  the  two 
French  versions  decide  by  the  capital  letter  (Spirit — Esprit) 
that  Christ  was  quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  earlier 
and  later  commentators  of  the  highest  distinction  regard  caixi 
and  T^sZ/zuTi  as  antithetic  terms,  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"While  the  English  New  Testament  expresses  its  exegesis  by 
the  types  in  these  cases,  it  occasions  in  others  great  perplexity. 
For  instance,  it  agrees  with  most  commentators  in  explaining 
in  Matt.  iv.  1,  in  accordance  with  Luke  iv.  1  (in  which  there  is 
an  unfortunate  introduction  of  two  different  words,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  a  Latin — Ghost  and  Spirit,  for  the  one  Greek 
«»£0/ia),  that  the  "  Spirit "  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  denies,  in 
Matt.  xxii.  43  ("  spirit")  that  David  at  the  time  spoke  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  such  is  usually  the  ex- 
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planation  of  orthodox  commentators  ;  see  Lange's  Commentary 
ad  loc.  (English  translation),  and  Dr  Schaff's  note  7,  page  402. 
Ostervald  and  Martin  exhibit  a  capital  letter  in  both  passages, 
and  employ  the  same  word,  like  the  German  (Esprit — Geist). 
So,  too,  in  Acts  vi.  10,  and  xx.  22,  commentators  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  interpretation  (see  Lechler,  Lange's 
Bibelwerk,  ad  loc). — In  Acts  xviii.  5,  even  the  reading  of  the 
Textus  JReceptus  is  doubtful,  or  rather  incorrect.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  such  cases  the  printed  editions  of  the  Bible 
(British  and  American, — English  and  French)  should  exhibit 
great  variations,  and  even  inconsistencies.     An  important  doc- 
trine is,  to  a  certain  extent,  here  involved,  or  at  least  certain 
important  facts  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost  are  affirmed  or 
denied  by  the  employment  or  non-employment  of  the  capital 
letter.     We  hence  ask  the  question  :  Would  it  be  expedient, 
in  view  of  the  imperative  rule,  that  the  Bible  should  be  printed 
"  without  note  or  comment,"  to  print  in  Greek  all  words  like 
dioe,  irvtufia,  &c.,  without  capital  letters  (which  is  often  done), 
and  in  modern  languages  to  employ  no  capital  letter  in  any 
case  for  "  spirit  "  ? 

In  the  remarks  which  we  now  propose  to  make,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  two  marks  of  punctuation  ;  viz.,  the 
note  of  interrogation  and  the  comma.  The  great  diversity 
which  these  respectively  exhibit,  not  only  in  ditferent  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  in  different  editions  of  the 
same  version,  and  the  very  different  interpretation  which  they 
indicate,  shew  very  clearly  the  vast  responsibility  which  an 
editor  or  commentator  assumes,  even  in  matters  of  punctua- 
tion. 

Accentuation,  &c. — The  subject  of  punctuation  furnishes 
such  a  large  amount  of  materials  for  this  Article  that  we  cannot 
discuss  that  of  the  accentuation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Should  the  editor,  for  instance,  in  Rom.  ii.  22  ;  GaL  v.  2,  exhibit 
'ids  or  Ids  ?  Is  the  word  in  all  cases  a  verb  in  the  imperative, 
or  is  it  merely  a  particle  of  exclamation,  or  do  both  cases 
occur  i  In  John  v.  39  s^svuSlts,  whether  it,  as  an  indicative, 
states  a  fact  (Ye  search),  or,  as  an  imperative,  contains  a  com- 
mand (Search  ye),  is  accented  alike.  But  in  1  Cor.  iii.  14,  is 
the  reading  fiivsi  (pres.  tense),  as  Chrys.,  Theod.,  Olsh.,  &c.,  and 
modern  versions  assume,  or  is  it  /msvsT  (fut.  tense,  as  Vulg., 
Griesb.,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Knapp,  De  Wette,  Kling  (Lange's 
Bibelwerk)  assume  ?  The  latter  seems  to  conform  to  xara,. 
xa.r,(!srai  (v.  15).  Thus,  too,  in  John  vii.  34,  36,  does  the 
Saviour  say  "  I  am  "  (il/n!,  Vulg.,  Text.  Rec.  Erasm.,  Germ., 
Engl.,  French :  serai,  De  Wette,  Knapp,  Stier,  Lange  (Bibel- 
werk), Olsh.),  or  "  I  go  "  («/>/,  Theophyl.,  H.  Steph.,  Beza, 
Bengel,  &c.)  ?    Various  other  cases  in  which  an  editor  of  the 
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Greek  New  Testament  must  decide  such  exegetical  questions, 
we  omit. 

It  had  been  usual  in  the  earlier  (Erasmian,  &c.)  editions  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  to  insert  a  Greek  colon  (a  point  at 
the  top  of  the  line)  when  the  direct  words  of  any  person  were 
immediately  quoted.     Winer  seems  disposed  to  retain  this 
plan  ;  for  he  remarks  (Gram.  sec.   7)  that  the  innovation  of 
Lachm.  and  Tisch.,  who  cancel  the  colon,  rarely  insert  a  comma, 
and  begin  the  quoted  words  with  a  capital  letter  (after  the 
manner  of  the  English  version),  is  one  for  which  he  cannot 
find  a  sufficient  reason.     Knapp,  Stier,  &c.,  even  insert  marks 
of  quotation  {e.g.  Matt.  ii.  6  ;  Acts  il  17  ;  Rom  x.  21  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  2)  in  those  cases  in  which  words  are  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  not  when  the  direct  words  of  Christ,  or  of  any 
one  who  lived  in  or  after  his  day,  are  introduced  after  words 
like  saying,  saith,  said,  &c.     Is  this  system  characterised  by 
consistency,  or  is  it  not  ?     Knapp,  Stier,  &c.,  even  introduce 
the  dash,  e.g.,  before  fj^hu  in  Heb.  vii.  3,  where  the  English 
version  places  a  semicolon.     These  innovations  only  occasion- 
ally assume  an  exegetical  character,  such  as  is  unquestionably 
the  case  in  Acts  xxiiL  9.     The  Yulgate  here  inserts  a  note  of 
interrogation   at  the   end  of  the  verse  ;    the  Engl,  Germ., 
and  French  versions  exhibit  the  whole  as  an  affirmation.     But 
Knapp,  as  an  editor  and  interpreter,  explains  that  we  have  here 

a  case  of  aposiopesis  ;  for  he  prints  :  ri  ayyikog Hbky.ri^ 

U,  &c.,  omitting  the  intervening  fj.y\  kt>iJ.a.yZ}y.zt.  On  the  whole 
passage  and  this  reading,  see  Lechler's  Com.  (Lange's  Bibelwerk). 
Reiske,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
De  Falsa  Legal.,  speaks  very  sarcastically  of  the  excessive 
fondness  of  the  British  editors  of  his  day  for  the  dash.  In  his 
note  on  ug,  p.  364  (Orat.  Attici,  &c.,  edited  by  Dobson,  Lon- 
don, 1828,  Vol.  ix.  96),  he  says  :  "  Conveniret  huic  particulae 
adjungi  illam  virgulam  transversam,  quam  nostrates  einen 
Gedankenstrich  appellant,  indicantem  aposiopesin,  seu  auc- 
torem  plura  cogitasse,  quam  prolocutum  esse,  eosque  suos 
sensus  lectori  vestigandos  atque  supplendos  reliquisse.  In 
usum  hujus  virgulae  Britanni,  gens,  acris,  aetate  nostra  ita 
furiose  exarsit,  ut  loco  verborum  excusorum  totas  saepe 
pagiuas  in  eorum  libris  videas  his  virgulis  obsitas,  quibus  pro- 
funditatem  et  ubertatem  cogitationum  ementientes,  jejuni- 
tatem  et  paupertatem  ingenii  produnt." 

The  apostrophe,  which  is  introduced  in  the  text  of  the 
classic  Greek  writers  for  the  pui^pose  of  avoiding  an  hiatus, 
more  frequently  than  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Septuagint,  does  not  affect  the  sense.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  crasis,  to  the  form  of  sigma  in  com- 
pounds (e.g.,  (igiTi^  le-iTio),  and  to  the  mere  orthography  {e.g.. 
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X^/A-vLo/ia/  7.ri-^ofia.i).  The  editor  can  here  decide  on  the  mode 
of  printing,  ■without  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  a  passage. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sense  or  shade  of  thought  be- 
tween the  simple  aurov  and  the  reflexive  avrov.  Some  editors 
and  commentators  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
latter  contracted  form,  and,  therefore,  when  the  force  of  that 
pronoun  was  to  be  expressed,  employed  the  fuller  form  iauroij. 
Winer  seems  to  have  formed  no  definite  opinion  on  this  point 
at  the  date  when  the  sixth  edition  of  his  grammar  was  pub- 
lished. 

Modern  Versions,  &c. — We  may  here  remark  that  in  this 
article  we  usually  quote  from  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  constitutes  the  last  volume  of  Stier  and  Theile's  Poly- 
glot Bible.  It  is  imported  as  an  independent  volume  in  two 
styles.  Both  contain  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  texts, 
with  various  readings.  In  the  fourth  column,  one  of  the 
styles  presents  the  English  version  ;  the  other  exhibits,  in 
place  of  it,  the  cases  in  which  the  German  translations  made 
by  De  Wette  and  others  differ  from  that  of  Luther.  The  fourth 
edition  (1863)  contains  an  appendix  which  furnishes  the  varicc 
lectiones  of  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

Luther's  German  version  of  the  New  Testament  appeared 
in  1522,  The  normal  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  cor- 
responds in  rank,  authority,  and  general  use,  to  the  English 
"  authorised  version,"  was  that  which,  after  numerous  correc- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  earlier  editions,  appeared  in  1545. 
The  authorised  English  (King  James's)  version  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1611.  A  French  translation  of  the  Bible  had 
appeared  at  an  earlier  period  (the  whole  Bible  in  1530),  which 
was  ascribed  to  Jacques  le  Fevre,  that  is,  J.  Faber,  surnamed 
Stapulensis,  from  Etaples,  near  Boulogne.  He  was,  however, 
persecuted  by  the  Papists  ;  his  work  was  suppressed,  and 
very  few  copies  are  now  known  to  exist.  Much  obscurity  still 
attends  the  history  of  this  translation,  although  Prof  Reuss, 
who  is  distinguished  for  the  ability  and  success  with  which  he 
conducts  such  investigations,  has  probably  devoted  more  time 
and  attention  to  it  than  any  recent  writer.  (See  his  Gesch.  d. 
h.  S.  N.  Test.  sees.  473,  474,  486,  and  especially  his  article  in 
Herzog's  Encyk.  Vol.  xiii.,  entitled  Romanische  Bibeliiberset- 
zungen). 

It  was  a  cousin  of  Calvin,  named  Peter  Robert  Olivetan, 
who  furnished  the  French  Reformed  Church  with  a  translation 
of  the  Bible.  Reuss  remarks  that  it  was  quite  imperfect ; 
that  the  translator  devoted  only  one  year  to  the  preparation  of 
it ;  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  revised  by  others,  including 
Calvin  himself ;  that,  while  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
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Reformed  Church  in  France,  It  had  been  often  altered  and 
corrected ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  it  at  no  time  exhibited  a 
text  which  could  be  regarded  as  normal  and  as  equal  to  the 
just  demands  of  modern  philology. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  below  to  refer  to  two 
revisions,  we  add  the  following  details  :  Olivetan's  version  was 
first  published  in  1535,  at  the  expense  of  the  Waldenses, 
although  their  dialect  at  that  time  differed  from  the  French. 
Very  few  copies  of  this  French  Protestant  version,  or  of  the 
earliest  reprints  of  1540  and  154)1  have  been  preserved. 
Calvin's  revision  of  1545  was  somewhat  hastily  performed. 
Beza  devoted  more  time  to  the  same  work,  substituted  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms,  made  by  L.  Bud^,  appended  the  Apo- 
crypha, and  published  the  whole  in  1551.*  The  entire  trans- 
lation was  revised  and  published  in  subsequent  years,  although 
even  the  editions  prepared  by  the  Venerable  Compagnie  of 
Geneva  exhibited  many  defects.  Twof  of  these  revisions  of 
the  old  translation  have  been  selected  by  our  American  Bible 
Society.  The  first  is  that  of  David  Martin,  whose  revision  of 
the  New  Testament  first  appeared  in  1695  (the  whole  Bible  in 
1707).  Our  Bible  Society  furnishes  it  in  a  neat  pocket  edi- 
tion. It  exhibits  very  little  resemblance  to  Calvin's  old  ver- 
sion, says  Prof.  Reuss,  whose  statement  is  at  once  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two  texts  ;  it  is,  nevertheless  a  revision 
of  it.  Several  Bible  Societies  in  Europe  circulate  this  text. 
The  other  is  that  of  J.  F.  Ostervald  (Osterwald,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  German  writers,  e.g.,  Herzog,  Encyk.  x. 
730.  It  first  appeared  in  1744.  He  had  previously,  in  1724, 
published  a  revision  of  the  last  Geneva  revision.  His  more 
original  work,  nevertheless,  takes  that  of  Martin  as  the  basis. 
Reuss  remarks  that  Ostervald  attempted  to  modernise  the 
antiquated  French  of  former  revisions,  but  laments  that  his 
work  is  inferior  to  that  of  Martin  in  strength,  and  does  not 
seem  to  regard  it  very  favourably  in  reference  to  style  and 

*  Our  own  copy,  of  the  year  1553,  is  complete,  except  that  the  title  page 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  wanting.  It  is  a  folio.  The  title  page  of  the  New 
Testament  exhibits  in  the  old  orthography  the  following,  very  near  the  top  : 
••  Le  Xouveau  Testament,  c'est  a  dire.  La  uouuelle  alliance  de  nostre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ."  A  large  tree  is  exhibited  on  the  middle  of  the  page.  A  man 
stands  under  it  with  his  right  hand  pointing  upwards,  and  from  his  mouth 
proceed  the  words  :  "  Noli  altum  sapere."  Below  are  the  words :  "  L'Oliue 
de  Robert  Estienne.     mdliii." 

+  A  French  New  Testament  was  printed  by  A.  Paul  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1826,  at  the  expense  {aux  frais,  as  the  title  page  informs  us)  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  It  does  not,  like  the  later  editions,  which  specify 
respectively  the  names  of  Martin  and  Ostervald,  mention  any  editor's  name  ; 
but  simply  states  in  French  that  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1805. 
On  comparing  it  with  the  more  recent  editions,  we  find  that  the  text  is  that  of 
Ostervald's  version,  with  a  fow  unimportant  variations. 
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accuracy.  The  French  Bible  Societies  circulate  almost  exclu- 
sively this  revision  ;  and  this  fact  probably  furnishes  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  when  Frenchmen 
apply  at  our  depositories  for  Bibles  they  generally,  as  we  are 
informed,  prefer  Ostervald  to  Martin.  Our  Bible  Society  has 
chosen  the  revision  of  the  former  for  the  volume  which  exhibits 
the  French  and  English  New  Testament  in  parallel  columns. 
The  truth  is,  as  Professor  Reuss  clearly  shews,  that  the  French 
Protestants  do  not,  like  their  German  and  English  brethren, 
possess  a  standard  or  national  translation,  or  one  that  is  offi- 
cially sanctioned.  So  that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  not 
justly  subjected  to  any  reproach  for  publishing  two  distinct 
French  texts.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  our  thanks 
that  it  does  not  reprint  a  later  revision,  or  rather  translation, 
proceeding  from  Geneva,  which  is  by  no  means  characterised 
by  fidelity  to  the  original.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  awkward 
circumstance  that  the  society  circulates  two  French  texts, 
which,  verbally  at  least,  widely  differ.  Ostervald's  revision 
certainly  possesses  merit ;  still,  we  trust  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  society  will  not  yet  accede  to  the  request 
which  has  already  been  made,  that  the  printing  and  circula- 
tion of  Martin's  revision  should  be  discontinued. 

The  Note  of  Interrogation. — Matt.  xxvi.  45.  "Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,"  &c. 
English  version,  Martin's,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Winer,  Lange,  Alford. 
This  punctuation  indicates  a  kind  permission. — "  Will  ye  now 
sleep  and  take  your  rest  ? "  German  version,  Ostervald's  Knapp, 
Stier  (Gr.  Test.,  but  not  in  his  "  Discourses,"  &c.,  ad  loc).  This 
punctuation  indicates  a  reproof 

Luke  iv.  34.  "  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ? "  English  and 
both  French  versions,  Oosterzee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  ;  Lachm., 
Tisch. — "  Thou  art  come  to  destroy  us."  German  version,  Alford, 
Stier,  De  Wette,  Knapp. 

Luke  ix.  55.  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of"  English  and  both  French  versions  ;  Alford,  with  some 
hesitation.  The  sense,  according  to  this  punctuation,  might 
be  thus  stated :  Ye  know  not  that  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  an 
unforgiving  spirit,  influences  you. — "  Know  ye  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of  V  German  version,  Oosterzee,  de  Wette, 
Stier,  Knapp.  The  sense  now  might  be  :  Know  ye  not,  or,  Do 
ye  forget,  that  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  one  of  forgiveness  ? 
Lach.  and  Tisch.  omit  the  words  altogether,  on  manuscript 
authority. 

Luke  xviii.  6.  "  Hear  (axovsari)  what  the  unjust  judge  saith." 
The  four  versions,  "  Have  ye  heard  what  ? "  &c.  De  Wette 
and  others. 

John  i.  50.  "Because  I  said  ....  believest  thou?"     Eng- 
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lish  version,  De  "Wette,  Lach.,  Tisch.,  Knapp,  Alford,  with  some 
hesitation. — "Thou  believest,  because  I  said,"  «&c.,  German 
and  both  French  versions,  Stier.  Lange  says  :  "  Not,  properly 
speaking,  a  question,  but  an  expression  of  wonder." 

John  ix.  27.  "  I  have  told  you  already,  and  ye  did  not 
hear."  English,  Alford,  De  Wette,  Martin's  French. — "  I  have 
told  you  already,  (and)  have  ye  not  heard  it  ? "  German ; 
Lange,  Ostervald's  French. 

John  xii.  27.  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I 
say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came 
I  unto  this  hour."  English  and  both  French  versions  ;  Calvin, 
Liicke,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Stier  (in  his  Discourses,  &c.),  Tisch., 
Alford.  (This  punctuation  exhibits  the  Lord  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity ;  he  first  prays  that  he  may  be  saved  from  this  hour ; 
but  then  he  immediately  corrects  himself  on  recollecting  that 
he  had  come  for  this  cause). — "  And  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour  ?  But  for  this  cause,"  &c.  German  ; 
Knapp,  Schott,  Lachm.,  Tholuck,  Lange.  (This  punctuation, 
which  differs  from  the  former  essentially  only  in  placing  a  note 
of  interrogation  instead  of  a  colon  after  rairiji,  impUes  the  fol- 
lowing :  Shall  I  pray  to  the  Father  to  save  me  ?  kc.  No  ;  for 
this  was  the  purpose  for  which  I  came). 

Acts  xiii.  35.  "  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he." 
English  and  both  French,  with  various  editors  and  commen- 
tators.— "  I  am  not  he  whom  ye  suppose  me  to  be."  German, 
with  another  series  of  editors  and  commentators.  Winer 
(Gi*am.  sec.  25,  1)  does  not  positively  decide  as  to  the  superior 
claims  of  either  mode  of  pointing. 

Rom.  ii.  21-2-3.  In  these  three  verses  the  English  version 
exhibits  five  notes  of  interrogation  ;  De  Wette  beHeves  that 
this  punctuation  adds  to  the  strength  of  each  sentence.  The 
German  introduces  no  note  of  interrogation,  but  exhibits  the 
three  vei-ses  as  containing  five  affirmative  sentences  ;  Knapp 
approves  of  this  mode,  but  Stuart  regards  it  as  "  a  disadvantage 
to  the  sense."  Ostervald  (French)  introduces  five  notes  of 
exclamation,  while  Martin  places  a  note  of  interrogation  after 
the  first  sentence,  and  full  stops  in  the  other  four  cases.  Lange, 
sustained  by  Meyer,  exhibits  the  first  four  sentences  as  ques- 
tions, but  in  the  tifth  case  places  a  full  stop,  regarding  v.  23  as 
an  affirmative  proposition — "  a  categorical  accusation."  How 
did  Paul  mean  to  be  understood  ? 

2  Cor.  xii.  15.  "  Nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught  you 
with  guile."  English  ;  so,  too,  both  French  versions,  Kling 
(Lange's  Bibelwerk). — "  But,  because  I  was  crafty,  have  I 
caught  you  with  guile  ? "  So  some  editions  of  the  German  ; 
others  (Stier)  place  the  exclamation  point  at  the  end,  express- 
ing Paul's  grief  that  such  a  charge  should  be  made  ;  others 
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again,  e.  g.,  Teubner,  whose  editions  claim  to  be  very  accurate, 
places,  like  the  English,  a  full  stop  at  the  end.  But  does  not 
the  note  of  interrogation  accord  best  with  the  animation  with 
which  the  apostle  speaks  ?  Knapp  is  peculiar :  'iXajSov  .... 
Mri. 

Heb.  ix.  ]  7.  This  passage  is  very  differently  explained  by 
commentators,  as  some  take  biadrixn  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
covenant  (the  Greek  church  Fathers,  many  Reformed  inter- 
preters, Grotius,  Tholuck,  &c. ;  see  especially  Ebrard,  continua- 
tion of  Olsh.).  Others  assign  to  the  word  the  unusual  meaning 
of  testament  (EngL,  Germ.,  French,  Vulg.,  Chrysost.).  Lach- 
mann  places  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  v.  17,  im- 
plying  that   the   words    Imi biafsfMsvog   constitute   a 

question  ;  he  is  sustained  by  eminent  authorities  (see  Moll, 
Lange's  Bibelwerk,  ad  loc.)  ;  but  even  this  punctuation  does 
not,  of  itself,  furnish  a  solution  of  the  exegetical  problem. 

Heb.  x.  2.  "  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered  ?  "  English  version,  Stuart. — "  Otherwise  the  sacri- 
ficing would  have  ceased,"  &c.  German  aud  Ostervald's  French 
version.  Martin  exhibits  the  entire  verse  as  constituting  a 
question,  and  this  punctuation  has  been  adopted  by  Knapp, 
Lachm.,  and  many  editors  ;  Moll  (Lange's  Bibelwerk).  In  this 
case  the  reading  is  adopted  according  to  which  oOx  is  inserted 
between  I-b!  and  civ  (which  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
genuine  reading),  and  the  whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

Heb.  xii.  5.  The  whole  verse  appears  in  the  modem  versions 
as  an  affirmative  proposition  ("  Ye  have  forgotten,"  &c.),  con- 
veying a  serious  rebuke.  But  Calvin,  Lachm.,  Tholuck, 
Stuart,  &c.  (but  not  Knapp),  prefer  the  punctuation  according 
to  which  a  note  of  interrogation  is  affixed  to  the  whole,  thus 
softening  the  rebuke  by  representing  the  sacred  writer  as 
asking,  not  in  indignation,  but  in  sorrow  ;  "  And  have  ye  for- 
gotten ?"&c. 

Heb.  xiii.  6.  "  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  me." 
English  and  the  two  French  versions. — -"  Aud  I  will  not  fear ; 
what  should  man  do  unto  me  ? "  German  version.  This 
punctuation,  which  exhibits  more  animation  in  the  language  of 
the  speaker  than  the  former,  inserts  a  colon,  if  not  a  period, 
after  (po^ridr,c[iai,  which  the  English  version  does  not  adopt. 
The  original  Hebrew  (Ps.  cxviii.  6)  is  rendered  in  the  English 
Bible  :  "  I  will  not  fear  ;  what  can  man  do  unto  me  ?  "  but  in 
Ps.  liv.  4,  11,  this  version  drops  the  note  of  interrogation, 
whereas  Dr  J.  A.  Alexander  (Commentary  on  the  Psalms)  pre- 
fers the  interrogative  form  in  the  three  cases.  Stuart  had 
already  chosen  the  note  of  interrogation  here,  as  in  the  German 
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version,  and  this  Erasmian  punctuation  is  adopted  by  Knapp, 
Lachmann,  De  Wette,  Ebrard,  &(x 

James  ii.  4.  "  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are 
become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  "  English  and  the  two  French 
versions. — The  German  version,  which,  in  other  respects  also, 
differs  from  the  English,  exhibits  the  verse  in  an  affirmative 
form :  "  Ye  are  become/'  &c.  Lange  (Bibelwerk)  exhibits 
various  intei-pretations  when  the  negative  particle  oi  is  taken, 
as  in  the  German  version,  affirmatively  (with  Knapp),  and  also 
several  others,  if  the  particle  is  taken  interrogatively  ;  he  pre- 
fers the  latter  interpretation,  and  Wiesinger  (continuation  of 
Olsh.),  who  cancels  xui  before  cj  with  A,  B,  C  (to  which  may 
now  be  added  Cod.  Sin.),  agi-ees  with  him.  Winer  (sec.  30,  1, 
ult. ;  sec.  63,  1,  ult.)  is  disposed  to  regard  the  verse  as  a  "  ques- 
tion of  indignation  " ;  but,  if  vs.  2-4  constitute  the  protasis 
beginning  with  la»,  then,  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4  (which  he  ex- 
plains, sec.  64,  7,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  version,  which 
supplies  in  italics  the  words :  that  day  shall  not  come),  the 
apodosis  is  omitted,  and  the  note  of  interrogation  is  inappro- 
priate. Recent  commentators  agree  with  Ue  Wette  that  the 
note  of  interrogation  adds  to  the  force  of  the  passage.  Other 
exegetical  difficulties  connected  with  this  passage  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  punctuation. 

James  iL  6.  "  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor."  All  the 
versions  interrupt  the  series  of  questions  by  placing  a  colon  or 
period  after  crraj^o*.  A  note  of  interrogation  in  place  of  it 
would,  as  some  believe,  materially  add  to  the  concinnity  of  the 
pass^e. 

James  iii  14.  "  But  if  ...  .  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not 
against  the  truth."  English,  German,  and  the  two  French 
versions.  Winer  remarks  (sec.  57,  3,  with  which  comp.  sec. 
55,  7,  and  sec.  54,  2,  note  4)  that  some  (Griesbach),  with 
whom,  however,  he  does  not  agree,  have  taken  fi^  before  xara- 
xoLMyrjah  in  the  sense  of  nonne — "  Do  ye  not  (then)  glory,  and 
lie  against  the  truth  ?  '  Editors  generally,  with  De  Wette, 
Wiesinger,  Lange,  &c.,  decidedly  sustain  the  categorical  or 
affirmative  form. 

The  instances  which  we  have  now  adduced,  and  to  which 
others  could  be  added,  seem  to  furnish  the  following  result : 
The  sense  of  a  passiige  may  gain  or  lose  in  vivacity,  directness, 
power,  and  emphasis,  in  accordance  with  the  punctuation  (note 
of  interrogation,  or  a  comma,  colon,  «S:c.)  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  essentiaUy  altered.  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  these  cases  is  of  an  homilerical  rather  than  of  an 
exegetical  nature.  The  preacher  may  find  that  one  mode  of 
punctuation  will  suggest  thoughts  for  a  sermon,  which  could 
not  always  be  ju.stified  by  another. 
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The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  CJirisi.  Eight  Lectures 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1866,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Second 
Edition.     Rivingtons  :  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.     1868. 

IT  may  seem  to  our  readers  that  we  owe  them  an  apology  for 
our  delay  in  calling  their  attention  to  this  volume.  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  entirely  ours.  Delivered  in  1866,  the 
Lectures  were  not  published  till  "  Ascension  Day,  1867  ;"  and 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  that  now  before  us,  bears  the 
date  of  "  Whitsuntide  1868."  This  interval  of  unusual  length 
between  the  time  of  preaching  and  the  date  of  publication  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  the  person  originally  chosen  by  the  university  to  lec- 
ture in  1866,  Mr  Liddon  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacant 
post  "  entirely  unprepared,"  and  to  meet  its  requirements  as 
he  best  could. 

The  Lectures  themselves,  however,  as  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, give  no  evidence  either  of  haste  or  of  unprepared ness.  The 
scholarship  is  exact ;  the  information  full ;  the  range  of  topics 
wide  ;  the  treatment  of  the  subject  orderly  and  complete.  At 
the  outset  of  the  preface  to  tlie  second  edition,  the  Lecturer 
expresses  surprise  that  his  work  should  have  met  with  a  wel- 
come so  kindly,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  as  to  lead  to  a 
demand  for  another  edition.  We  do  not  share  in  the  surprise. 
Dealing  as  they  do  with  a  topic  of  Christian  theology  which 
must  ever  hold  a  central  place,  and  possess  perpetual  interest, 
these  Lectures  have  an  attraction  of  no  ordinary  nature.  This 
may  be  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Liddon 
surveys  his  subject  from  a  stand-point  which  is  modern,  and 
upholds  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  against  the  assaults 
of  recent  years.  While  references  to  the  Councils  of  Nicae 
and  Chalcedon  are  not  wanting,  and  we  meet  every  now  and 
then  with  the  names  of  such  old  friends  as  Augustine,  Athan- 
asius,  Gregory,  Hippolytus,  Waterland,  Bull,  and  Hooker,  the 
thoughts  and  theories  we  are  brought  in  contact  with,  and 
with  which  the  writer  is  most  in  conflict,  are  those  of  Channing, 
Strauss,  Baur,  Schenkel,  Renan,  Salvador,  Colenso,  and  the 
masked  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo."  This  of  itself  tends  to  in- 
vest Mr  Liddon's  lectures  with  a  freshness  which  would  not 
have  pervaded  them  had  he  occupied  himself  in  slaying  afresh 
the  heresies  of  those  who,  however  potent  as  leaders  of  opinion 
in  their  own  day,  have  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable 
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influence  upon  the  currents  of  speculation  among  which 
students  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  either  steering  or 
drifting.  So  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject are  the  criticisms  of  this  volume,  that  in  the  second 
edition  we  find  a  brief  but  discriminating  critique  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  vindication  of  "Ecce  Homo,"  which  appeared 
recently  in  "Good  Words." 

But  additional  to  the  interest  which  always  attaches  to 
the  discussion  of  what  is  fresh,  and  of  what  is  fermenting  in 
the  public  mind,  these  Lectures  possess  and  exert  the  attrac- 
tive influence  of  a  lofty,  moral,  and  spiritual  earnestness. 
Bearing  throughout  the  imprint  of  scholarly  culture,  such  as 
one  would  look  for  in  the  production  of  a  distinguished 
Oxonian,  the  volume  bears  a  higher  imprint  still — that  of  a 
Christ-adoring,  Christ-clinging  spirit.  In  the  opening  Lecture 
the  reader  is  made  at  once  to  feel  that  with  the  author  Christ 
is  "  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the  ancient  world,  no  dead 
abstraction  of  modern  or  mediaeval  thought,  but  a  living 
Being,"  and  that  Being  believed  in,  lived  in  wholly,  loved 
devotedly  ;  and  throughout  the  volume,  occupied  as  much  of 
it  could  not  but  be  with  scientific  discussions  and  professional 
terms,  the  appearance  every  now  and  again  of  the  expression, 
"  My  brethren,"  followed  as  that  generally  is  by  words  of  win- 
ning persuasion  or  solemn  warning,  gives  ample  evidence  that 
the  Lecturer,  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  his  lectures, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  with  spirits 
immortal  and  salvable  at  the  very  time  he  was  appealing  to 
the  reason  and  candour  of  critical  cultured  students  of  theo- 
logy. To  illustrate  what  we  have  stated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  our  readers  with  specimens  of  Mr  Liddon's  style, 
we  shall  extract  two  passages,  the  one  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  other  from  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  opening  Lecture  : — 

"  It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing,  that  throughout  these  Lectures 
we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  sacred  person  of  our  Lord  himself. 
And  if,  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  beUeved  in  his  Godhead,  it  might 
be  an  impertinence  on  tlie  part  of  the  preacher  to  suggest  any  spiri- 
tual advice  which  takes  for  granted  the  conclusion  of  his  argument. 
But  you,  who,  thank  God,  are  Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well 
as  by  baptismal  privilege,  must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too 
clear  a  faith  in  the  truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  dependent  on 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  a  feeble  human  eflfort  to  exhibit  it. 
You  at  least  will  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  bear  steadily  in  mind, 
that  He  of  whom  we  speak  and  think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of 
the  ancient  world,  no  dead  abstraction  of  modem  or  of  mediaeval 
thought,  but  a  hving  being,  who  is  an  observant  witness  alike  of  the 
words  spoken  in  His  name,  and  of  the  mental   and  moral  response 
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which  they  elicit.  If  we  nust  needs  pass  in  review  the  erring  thoughts 
and  words  of  men,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final  object  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension  and  possession  of  truth. 
They  who  believe  may,  by  reason  of  the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of 
their  devotion,  so  anxiously  and  eagerly  watch  the  fleeting  earth-born 
mists  which  for  a  moment  have  threatened  to  veil  the  face  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  as  to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety  of  the 
soul  is  only  assured  while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed  on  His  imper- 
ishable glory.  They  who  have  known  the  aching  misery  of  earnest 
doubt,  may  perchance  be  encouraged,  like  the  once  sceptical  apostle, 
to  probe  the  wounds  with  which  from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated 
Christ's  sacred  form,  and  thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact  with 
the  divine  Redeemer  the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless  faith,  that 
shall  win  and  own  in  Him  to  all  eternity  the  unclouded  presence  of 
its  Lord  and  God." 

It  is  thus  Mr  Liddon  concludes  his  eighth  Lecture,  the  last 
of  the  series  : — 

**  But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modern  thought,  the  great  truth  which  guards 
the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious  feature  in  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  you,  dear  brethren,  who 
by  your  generous  interest,  or  by  your  warm  sympathies,  have  so 
accompanied  and  sustained  Him,  what  can  the  preacher  more  fittingly 
or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that  any  clearer  sight  of  the  divine 
person  of  our  glorious  and  living  Lord  which  may  have  been  granted 
you,  may  be,  by  Him,  blessed  to  your  present  sanctification  and  to 
your  endless  peace  ?  If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  con- 
fessing the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  you  have  not  followed  a  cunningly 
devised  fable,  or  the  crude  imagination  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  dis- 
tant age,  then  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual persuasion. 

"A  truth  so  sublime,  so  imperious,  has  other  work  to  do  in  you 
besides  shaping  into  theoretic  compactness  a  certain  district  of  your 
thought  about  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  wants  of  man.  The 
divine  Christ  of  the  gospel  and  the  church  is  no  mere  actor,  though 
he  were  the  greatest  in  the  great  tragedy  of  human  interest ;  he  be- 
longs not  exclusively  nor  especially  to  the  past ;  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever  !  He  is  at  this  moment  all  that  he  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  that  he  has  been  to  our  fathers,  all  that  he 
will  be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  divine  and  infallible  teacher, 
the  healer  and  pardoner  of  sins,  the  source  of  all  graces,  the  con- 
queror of  Satan  and  of  death — now,  as  of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come. 
.  .  .  .  He  is  ever  the  same ;  but,  as  the  children  of  time, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  move  onwards  in  perpetual  change. 
The  hours  of  life  pass,  they  do  not  return ;  they  pass,  but  they  are 
not  forgotten  ;  *  pereunt  et  imputantur.'  But  the  present  is  our  own  ; 
we  may  resolve,  if  you  will,  to  live  as  men  who  live  for  the  glory  of 
an  incarnate  Grod.  Brethren,  you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's 
burdens   press   heavily,   and  especially  at  that  solemn   hour  when 
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human  help  mnst  fail,  you  are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on 
the  arm  of  an  Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and^truth  be  with 
you,  ahke  in  your  pilgrimage  in  this  world  and  when  that  brief  journey 
is  drawing  to  its  close  !  May  you,  sustained  by  His  presence  and  aid, 
so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil, 
and  to  find,  at  the  gate  of  the  eternal  world,  that  all  the  yearnings  of 
faith  and  hope  are  to  be  more  than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the 
divine  •  King  in  His  Beauty.'  " 

These  extracts  will,  in  some  measure,  prepare  our  readers  for 
the  remark  we  have  next  to  make  in  the  way  of  accounting 
for  the  well-merited  popularity  of  the  volume  from  which  they 
are  taken.  The  lectures  abound  in  passages  of  vigorous,  fresh, 
and  eloquent  writing.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  Mr  Liddon's  pulpit  appearances  ;  but 
should  there  be  any  measure  of  correspondence  between  the  elo- 
quence of  the  written  sentence  and  that  of  the  spoken  discourse, 
we  should  imagine  Mr  Liddon  must  occupy  no  mean  place 
among  the  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  some, 
indeed,  this  very  characteristic  of  the  lectures  will  rank  as  their 
chief  fault.  They  are,  it  will  be  said,  too  florid,  too  ornate  ; 
the  reasoning  is  overlaid  with  rhetoric  ;  the  flow  of  the  argu- 
ment is  impeded  by  the  flowers  of  oratory  which  float  so 
thickly  on  the  surface  ;  the  style  is  more  that  of  a  popular 
preacher,  such  as  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  "  Astronomical  Discourses," 
than  of  an  exact  theologian,  such  as  Bishop  Butler  in  his  "  Six 
Sermons,  Preached  upon  public  occasions."  And  this  is  partly 
true.  There  are  passages  in  which  the  rhetoric  is  overdone, 
over-conspicuous  ;  the  ornaments  are  sometimes  too  numerous, 
and  the  glitter  is  occasionally  too  great.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  reader  will  now  and  then  feel  disappointed  when  he  goes 
back  upon  a  passage,  which  on  the  first  reading  may  have 
arrested  his  attention,  a  second  and  more  careful  perusal  of  it 
giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  interest  was  elicited  more 
by  the  style  than  by  the  thought.  There  is  even  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Liddon's  style  than  this — it  is  fre- 
quently tumid  and  redundant.  In  the  third  lecture,  he  takes 
occasion  to  bring  forward  an  illustration  beanng  upon  Origin- 
ality, one  which,  he  states  in  a  foot-note,  is  not  original,  being 
suggested  to  him  some  years  ago  by  a  well  known  Oxford 
tutor  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  states  and  applies  his 
illustration  : — 

"  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that  real  originality  is  rare.  In  this  place 
many  of  us  spend  our  time  very  largely  in  imitating  and  combining, 
reproducing  existing  thought.  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most 
part  we  are  only  passing  on  under  a  new  form,  that  which  in  its  sub- 
stance has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so 

We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human  thought,  even  more 
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than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preoccupied  and  thronged  with  the  re- 
sult of  man's  activity  in  times  past  and  present.  Suppose  that  in 
this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  really  entitled  to  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality. May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right  moment  we  could  have 
examined  the  intellectual  air  around  us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful 
microscope,  we  should  have  detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  floating  in 
upon  our  personal  thought  from  without  ?  We  only  imagine  our- 
selves to  have  created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it, 
we  were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly ;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon  which  our 
attention  was  mainly  fixed  ;  it  came  to  us  so  disguised,  or  so  un- 
developed, that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as  to  trace  the  history  of 
its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the  course  of  a  casual  conversa- 
tion ;  or  from  a  book,  the  very  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten  ; 
and  our  relationship  towards  it  has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not 
that  of  a  parent.  We  have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and 
at  length  it  has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  mind,  until  we 
have  recognised  its  value,  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own,  and 
believing  in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely  determined 
its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance." 

The  illustration  is  pertinent  and  ingenious ;  but  might  it  not 
have  been  stated  in  fewer  sentences  and  words  ?  Near  the 
close  of  the  same  lecture  there  is  a  passage  on  "  Christ's  per- 
son, the  stay  of  the  suffering  church,"  which  is  one  of  consider- 
able power,  but  weakened,  to  our  taste,  by  being  also  too 
much  spread  out.  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  blemishes 
as  have  now  been  stated,  we  claim  for  Mr  Liddon's  style  the 
merit  of  freshness  and  vigour ;  not  unfrequently  it  rises  into 
real  eloquence  and  impressive  oratory. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  lecturer  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject  and  arrangement  of  his  material,  admits  of  being  briefly 
stated.  After  a  statement  of  "the  question  before  us,"  in 
which  attention  is  drawn  to  its  enduring  interest,  and  the  three 
possible  answers,  Humanitarian,  Arian,  and  Catholic,  which 
have  been  given  to  it  (Lee.  i.) ;  such  anticipations  of  the  doc- 
trine as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  are  examined 
(Lee.  ii.)  ;  the  witness  to  his  divinity  in  our  Lord's  work  in  the 
■world  is  then  stated  (Lee.  iii.)  ;  and  that  is  followed  up  by  the 
witness  of  the  consciousness  of  his  personality  and  mission 
(Lee.  iv.);  the  various  and  varying  assertions  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Paul,  ai-e  then  traced  and  estimated 
(Lees,  v.,  vi.)  ;  the  recognition  of  it  in  the  earliest  ages  of  his 
church,  occupies  a  lecture  with  a  title  which,  to  unprofessional 
readers,  will  appear  somewhat  strange  and  unintelligible,  "  The 
Homoousion  "  (Lee.  vii.)  ;  and  the  last  of  the  series,  "  On  the 
Consequences  of  the  Doctrine,"  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of 
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its  intimate  and  important  relations  *'  to  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  heart  and  faith  of  a  Christian  "  (Lee.  viii.).  With  a  field  so 
wide  and  well-stored  as  this  before  him,  Mr  Liddon  could 
scarce  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  speculations  and  the 
exegesis  of  leading  minds  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  He 
shews  himself  to  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  ten- 
dencies of  modern  thought,  capable  of  appreciating  what  in  it 
is  wholesome,  and  of  grappling  with  what  in  it  may  be  erroneous 
or  ensnaring.  Scattered  throughout  the  volume  the  reader 
will  find  suggestive  remarks  upon  such  topics  as  these  :  the 
inseparable  connection  of  religion  and  theology — the  assumed 
superiority  of  the  "  historical  spirit  "  over  the  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism— the  asserted  opposition  of  philanthropy  to  dogma — the 
relationship  of  admiration  to  adoration — the  value  of  Christian 
hymnody — the  disparagement  of  "  Inferential  theology" — and 
the  depreciations  of  creeds.  These,  and  many  other  topics,  are 
treated  of  more  or  less  fully  as  the  side  issues,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Lecturer's  va.st  subject,  and  their  treatment  is  characterised 
by  fairness  and  discrimination.  The  literature  of  the  subject, 
it  is  right  to  state,  is  not  reserved  to  the  close  and  then  spread 
over  a  huge,  overgrown  appendix  of  notes,  a  method  which  has 
found  favour  with  some  lecturers  on  the  Bampton  and  other 
similar  foundations ;  it  is  condensed  into  extremely  valuable 
foot-notes  and  references,  which  give  evidence  of  conscientious 
labour,  while  the  notes  at  the  close  of  the  volume  do  not  occupy 
more  than  nineteen  pages. 

Appreciating  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  these  thoughtful 
lectures,  we  have  a  decided  preference  for  iii.,  iv.,  and  viii. 
The  argument  of  the  ii.,  based  upon  the  Old  Testament  theo- 
phanies  and  anticipations  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  appears  to 
us  inconclusive.  It  is  attenuated,  and  scarce  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  stress  placed  upon  it.  There  is  something  of  the  same 
thing  observable  in  lectures  v.  and  vi.,  when  Mr  Liddon  is 
dealing  with  the  testimony  of  the  doctrinal  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  truth  is  the  lecturer's  strength  does  not  lie  in 
exegesis.  He  is  manifestly  a  constant  and  conscientious  reader 
of  his  Greek  Testament,  and  is  creditably  acquainted  with  the 
critical  labours  of  Tischendorf,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  our  own  Westcott,  EUicott,  and  Alford.  But 
he  lacks  the  power  to  make  use  of  his  industriously  accumulated 
material,  the  nicety  of  touch,  and  the  quick  vision  which  are 
all  necessary  to  the  furnishing  of  a  first  class  exegete.  In  the 
ethical  and  metaphysical  regions,  Mr  Liddon  moves  with  the 
ease  of  one  who  is  master  of  his  subject ;  and  we  have  rarely 
met  with  writing  so  telling  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  lecture, 
where  he  is  combating  the  assault  made  upon  the  Catholic 
doctrine  from  the  ground  of  "  Anti-doctrinal  Morality ; "  in 
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the  fourth,  where  he  developes  the  successive  styles  of  our 
Lord's  self-assertion  ;  and  in  the  closing  one,  in  Avhich,  after 
pointing  out  the  conservative  or  protective  efficacy,  and  the 
illuminative  or  explanatory  force  of  the  doctrine,  he  opens  up 
its  ethical  fruitfulness  as  seen  in  the  propagating  of  such  car- 
dinal virtues  as  purity,  humility,  charity — virtues  in  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether  unattainable  under  the  cultus  of 
paganism  or  the  culture  of  naturalism. 

The  one  grand  desideratum  of  this  work  is  that  of  a  concise 
Christology.  For  this  we  naturally  turn  to  the  opening  lecture, 
which  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  question.  There  we  are 
informed  it  is  no  other  than  the  question  which  Christ  himself 
raises,  the  central  questions  of  Christians  theology,  when  he 
asks,  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ?  "  The 
Humanitarian  and  the  Arian  answers  to  that  question  are  then 
stated  ;  and  "  in  contrast  with  these  two  leading  forms  of 
heresy,"  we  are  told,  "  stands  the  faith,  from  the  first  and  at 
this  hour,  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ."  How  is 
that  faith  set  forth  ?  By  means  of  an  extract  from  the  so- 
called  Nicene  creed  (in  reality  that  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  381),  taken  from  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Further  on,  "  the  position  which  is  before 
us  in  the  lectures,"  is  thus  briefly  put:  "Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  being  truly  and  perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to 
His  higher  Pre-existent  Nature,  Yery  and  Eternal  God  ;  since  it 
was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  who,  at  the 
Incarnation,  robed  Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human 
Soul."  Mr  Liddon  anticipates  that  such  "  explicit  language  " 
will  "  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
modern  world."  We  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that,  notwith- 
standing the  plentiful  use  of  capital  letters,  it  is  not  explicit 
enough.  If  the  catholic  answer  to  the  question  must  needs  be 
given  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  four  general  councils, 
we  should  prefer  having  it  in  that  of  the  decision  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  last  of  the  four,  when  the  cycle  of  possible  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  was  complete,  only  a  fragment  of  which 
Mr  Liddon  gives  in  the  small  print  of  a  foot-note.  Surely  that 
decision,  as  given  by  Dorner  in  vol.  i.  div.  ii.,  of  his  classic  work 
on  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  both  more  comprehensive  and  more 
accurate  than  the  decision  of  the  earlier  council  ?  Are  we  un- 
charitable when  we  surmise  that  the  Chalcedon  council  deliver- 
ance would  have  obtained  greater  prominence  in  the  Anglican's 
work  had  it  only,  like  that  of  the  prior  one,  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  a  place  in  his  book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  With 
Mr  Liddon's  own  definition  of  his  position  we  are  dissatisfied, 
deeming  it  meagre  and  vague."  "The  Christology  of  the 
Church,"  he  admits,  "  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  its  theo- 
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logy."  It  is  that,  and  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary introduction  to  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  in  theology, 
and  until  it  is  placed  in  a  clear  light,  on  an  irrefragable  basis, 
all  that  is  advanced  upon  the  particular  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
divinity  must  be  premature  and  unsuccessful,  not  less  so  than 
would  be  the  endeavour  of  that  grammarian  who  should  at- 
tempt to  instruct  his  scholars  in  the  niceties  of  Latin  Compo- 
sition, before  acquainting  them  with  the  various  parts  and 
functions  of  Roman  speech.  We  are  aware  that  Mr  Liddon 
does  not  profess  to  deal  with  more  than  a  few  phases  of  his 
great  theme ;  but  we  contend  that  even  what  he  does  take  in 
hand,  suffers  materially  from  the  want  of  an  exact  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person.  To  put  his  readers  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  statement,  it  would  neither  be  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  take  them  over  the  wide  field  of  Doruer  s  volumes. 
The  whole  matter  is  given  with  admirable  precision  in  seven 
pages  of  such  a  recent  work  as  Shedd's  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  If  the  Oxonian  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the  help 
of  an  American  Presbyterian  divine,  he  could  have  found  the 
same  thing  expressed,  with  enviable  terseness,  by  one  after  his 
own  mind — the  venerable  Hooker,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Had  there  been  some  such  statement  in 
the  opening  lecture,  with  a  postponing  of  some  of  the  discus- 
sions in  that  lecture  till  the  close  of  the  series,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  bearing  of  much  of  the  historical  matter  would  have 
been  more  appreciated,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  work  for 
theological  students  considerably  enhanced. 

The  great  blemish  in  Mr  Liddon's  work,  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  sacramental  principle.  From  the  connection  between 
tho  lecturer  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbur}^  stated  in  the  title- 
page,  we  were  partly  prepared  for  the  discovery  which  a  per- 
usal of  the  volume  soon  led  to,  that  Mr  Liddon  is  what  would 
be  called  "  High  Church."  We  place  no  stress  upon  a  some- 
what equivocal  expression,  according  to  which  the  Papacy  is 
described  as  "  the  largest  section  of  the  Christian  Church,"  as 
the  language,  being  that  of  an  imaginary  objector,  might  not 
have  its  accuracy  endorsed  by  Mr  Liddon.  Neither  do  we 
attach  much  importance  to  the  error  in  exegesis,  as  we  deem  it, 
in  Lecture  iv.,  where  our  Lord's  discourse,  recorded  in  the  Sixth 
of  John,  is  affirmed  to  have  "  a  plain  sacramental  reference," 
and  the  miracle  at  Bethsaida  Julias,  read  in  the  light  of  that 
discourse,  is  declared  to  be  "  a  commentary,  palpable  to  sense, 
upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  holy  communion."  The  error 
involves  an  overlooking,  among  other  things,  of  the  distinction 
between  the  terms  i]  ad>^,  ro  a/"/Aa,  those  in  the  Sixth  of  John, 
and  TO  flw.aa,  TO  aTiMu,  those  employed  in  the  words  of  institution ; 
VOL.  XVIIL — NO.  LXYII.  M 
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but  if  Mr  Liddon  has  erred  here,  he  pleads  that  he  has  done 
so  in  the  company  of  the  fathers  generally,  of  such  modern 
authorities  as  Stier  and  Olshausen,  and  what  to  him  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  the  Church  of  England  in  the  communion 
service.  But  when  we  meet  with  the  lecturer's  sentiments 
regarding  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  direction  of  his  views 
is  unmistakeable.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  describes  in  the  last 
lecture  what  he  means  by  the  "  grace  of  sacraments,"  he  does 
not  advance  anything  very  alarming.  He  repudiates  the 
Zwinglian  view  of  these  ordinances,  and  insists  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  "  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace,"  "  not 
mere  outward  signs,  addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagina- 
tion, nor  even  signs  (as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of 
grace  received  independently  of  them,  but  signs  which,  through 
the  power  of  the  promised  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they 
signify."  Here  Mr  Liddon  does  a  great,  though  it  may  be  an 
unconscioiis  injustice,  to  Calvinism.  Calvinists  hold  just  as 
strongly  as  he  can,  that  sacraments  are  not  only  signs  but 
means  of  grace,  that  "  the  outward  and  ordinary  means  whereby 
Christ  communicateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  his  mediation,  are 
all  his  ordinances,  especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer." 
Had  Mr  Liddon  been  as  familiar  with  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chisms as  he  is  with  the  Church  Catechism,  he  would  have 
found  almost  the  exact  words  employed  by  the  latter  to  define 
a  sacrament,  and  which  h  e  quotes  approvingly  in  a  footnote, 
made  use  of  by  the  former  to  set  forth  the  parts  of  a  sacrament, 
which  are  declared  to  be  two, — "  the  one  an  outward  and  sen- 
sible sign,  used  according  to  Christ's  own  appointment ;  the 
other  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  thereby  signified."  The 
question,  then,  is  not  whether  the  sacraments  are  "  effectual 
means  of  salvation,"  for  on  that  point  Westminster  and  Salis- 
bury are  at  one ;  but  Jiow  do  they  become  effectual,  how  is  the 
efficacy  conveyed  from  the  ordinance  to  the  recipient  or  sub- 
ject ?  It  is  here,  we  imagine,  that  the  difference  between  us 
would  emerge.  Though  there  is  no  very  explicit  statement  of 
it,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  the  language  he  makes  use  of,  that 
Mr  Liddon  holds  the  sacramental  principle  of  Pusey  and  of 
Newman.  He  affirms  that  Calvinism  makes  "sacramental 
grace  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  election,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  subjective  state,  upon  the  feelings  of  the  believer,  instead 
of  upon  the  promise  and  word  of  Christ."  Here,  again,  he  errs 
and  misrepresents,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  that  Cal- 
vinistic  standard  (Larger  Catechism)  already  referred  to,  which 
afiirms  that  sacramental  efficacy  is  dependent  upon  "the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  by  whom  they 
are  instituted."  Will  Mr  Liddon  kindly  tell  us,  how  he  con- 
siders the  grace  of  sacraments  is  communicated — how  "  the 
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objectivity  of  sacramental  grace"  (his  own  expression)  is  com- 
municated, becomes  a  subjective  possession  and  experience  ? 
He  has  not  done  so  in  so  many  words ;  but  when  we  are  told 
that  baptism  is  "  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,"  "  the  instru- 
ment of  regeneration  on  Christ's  part,"  "  the  original  instru- 
ment of  the  profound  incorporation "  of  the  Christian  with 
Christ,  that  it  is  "  the  laver  of  a  real  regeneration,"  that  sacra- 
ments "  have  renewed,  and  even  now  sustain  us,"  we  think  our 
readers  will  acquit  us  of  doing  any  injustice-  to  our  author, 
when  we  credit  him  with  the  sacramentarian  principle  and  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  ])aptismal  regeneration. 

\Ye  purposed  referring  in  this  connection  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  Mr  Liddon's,  made  to  support  his  view 
that  depreciation  of  the  sacraments  has  often  been  followed  by 
depreciation  of  our  Lord's  eternal  person.  But  when  we  in- 
form our  readers,  that  the  statement  we  refer  to  is  an  alleged 
proof  of  that  position,  drawn  from  the  history  of  English 
Presbyterianism,  many  of  the  congregations  of  which,  it  is 
gravely  stated,  "  founded  by  men  who  fell  away  from  the  church 
in  the  17th  century,"  were,  during  the  18th  century,  absorbed 
into  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  we  think  we  have  done  enough. 
Could  such  a  strange  reading  of  history  been  ventured  upon 
before  an  audience  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  information 
anywhere  out  of  Oxford  ?  Are  we  to  acquit  Mr  Liddon  of 
culpable  ignorance,  or  of  criminal  misrepresentation  ?  We  can 
only  give  him  his  choice,  as  we  are  unable  to  acquit  him  of 
both  in  this  strange  "depreciation." 

We  regret  being  under  the  necessity  of  marking  these  defects 
and  of  finding  these  faults  in  a  work,  a  re-perusal  of  which 
has  yielded  us  so  large  a  measure  of  interest,  and  to  which  it 
would  have  delighted  us,  had  it  been  in  our  power,  to  give  an 
unqualified  recommendation.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptions 
and  blemishes  we  have  pointed  out,  a  discriminating  study  of 
its  suggestive  and  scholarly,  eloquent  and  earnest  pages,  will 
amply  repay  all  students  of  theology,  to  whatever  school  they 
belong,  whatever  stage  they  may  have  reached. 

As  interesting  and  appropriate  in  itself,  as  well  as  illustrative 
of  more  than  one  of  the  remarks  made  during  the  course  of 
this  article,  we  may  conclude  with  the  Invocation  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  lectures  : — 

"  Eternal  Jesns !  it  is  Thyself  who  hast  bidden  ns  either  despise 
Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise  Thee  as  our 
fellowman,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God.  Gazing  on  Thy 
Human  Beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  words,  we  cannot  deny  that  Thou 
art  the  only  Son  of  God  Most  High  ;  disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could 
no  longer  clearly  recognise  Thy  human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears 
hearken  to  Thy  revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already 
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been  won  to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulness,  by  Thy  loveliness,  and  by  Thy 
love.  Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Thy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Although  in  unveiling  Thyself 
before  Thy  creatures.  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  age  at  the  bar  of 
hostile  and  sceptical  opinion ;  yet  assuredly,  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
assaults  of  Thine  enemies,  no  less  than  in  the  faith  of  Thy  believing 
Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings,  and  art  clear  when  Thou  art 
judged.  Of  a  truth.  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  G  Christ ;  Thou  art 
the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father."  C.  G.  M. 
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Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr 
E.  Zellek,  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  Cuddesden  College.     London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1868. 

Dr  Zeller's  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks  has  now  for  many 
years  occupied  a  high  place  even  in  his  own  country  among  the  many 
books  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  it  has  been  well  known  to 
those  among  ourselves  whose  tastes  and  pursuits  have  led  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  philosophical  studies.  No  one  who  aims  at  an 
ample,  and  yet  exact,  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
schools,  and  the  history  of  their  origin,  their  adherents,  and  their  pro- 
gress, can  neglect  to  consult  Zeller's  pages  without  serious  loss. 
Readers  of  Mr  Grote's  Plato  will  remember  the  frequent  references 
which  he  makes  to  this  book,  both  to  differ  from  its  statements  and  to 
concur  with  them  ;  and  a  philosopher  of  very  different  views  from  Mr 
Grote,  the  late  Professor  Ferrier,  has  said,  in  speaking  of  histories  of  j 
philosophy,  that  in  his  opinion,  Hegel  and  Zeller  are  entitled  to  take 
precedence  before  all  others  in  this  diificult  field  of  research.  The 
qualities  which  have  gained  for  this  book  and  its  author  testimonies  so 
favourable  from  men  of  different  schools,  are  fulness  of  information, 
breadth  of  view,  philosophic  insight,  and  scrupulous  impartiality. 
These  qualities,  desirable  in  every  department  of  literature,  are  espe- 
cially so  in  philosophy ;  and  rare  as  they  are  in  books  and  writers  on 
other  subjects,  they  have  been  especially  hard  to  find  in  many  treatises 
and  lengthy  works  on  philosophy  and  its  history. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  Mr  Reichel  has  done  a  work  of  great 
service  to  the  English  student  in  translating  this  part  of  Dr  Zeller's 
work.  The  translation  itself  is  well  done.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  literal 
version  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  the  translator  has  acted  wisely.  His 
aim,  he  states,  has  been  to  adhere  to  the  substance  of  Zeller's  work, 
without  necessarily  adopting  his  language.  In  some  parts  the  idea 
of  a  close  translation  has  been  followed,  while  in  other  parts  consider- 
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able  freedom  of  expression  has  been  allowed,  the  invariable  design 
being  to  reproduce  tiie  substance  of  Dr  Zeller's  teaching  in  an  intelli- 
gible form,  avoiding,  as  far  as  posssible,  all  technicalities  and  unneces- 
sary abstractions. 

The  part  of  the  original  work  which  has  been  chosen  for  rendering 
into  English  is,  as  the  title  of  this  volume  indicates,  that  which  dis- 
cusses the  historj,  tenets,  and  influence  of  Socrates  and  the  (so-called) 
Socratic  Schools.  The  life  and  doctrines  of  Socrates'  great  scholar, 
Plato,  are  considered  in  the  sections  following  these  in  the  original, 
and  we  hope  that  a  translation  of  that  part  may  soon  appear  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Reiehel,  or  of  some  other  person  as  competent.  A  version 
of  the  chapters  on  Aristotle  and  the  Elder  Peripatetics  is  announced  as 
in  the  press,  and  we  may  express  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  complete  translation  of  this  admirable  work  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  English  student. 

Zeller's  introductory  sketch  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  character  and  progress  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  fifth 
century,  b.c,  is  clear  and  succinct.  When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
life  of  Socrates,  his  character,  the  sources  and  characteristics  of  his 
philosophy,  his  philosophical  method,  and  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
he  goes  over  ground  which  has  been  in  great  part  already  examined 
and  described  with  characteristic  ability  by  Mr  Grote  in  his  Plato. 
But  Zeller's  work  has  merits  of  its  own  which  enable  it  to  challenge 
comparison.  It  is,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  that  we 
think  most  readers  of  the  work  for  the  first  time  will  fiud  the  greatest 
novelty  and  consequent  interest.  .  The  account  here  given  of  the 
Socratic  schools,  while  thoroughly  philosophical,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  clear  in  expression.  Perhaps  of  the  three  chapters  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  on  the  Cynics  is  the  best,  admirable  as  it  is  for  the  learning 
displayed,  and  for  the  clear  and  facile  expression  of  various  tendencies 
of  thought.  A  singular  fairness  and  power  of  appreciation  is  con- 
spicuous here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  To  illustrate  the  readable 
character  of  the  version,  we  may  cite  the  following  remarks  from  the 
close  of  the  section  on  the  Cynic  influence  on  society : — •'  The  position 
occupied  by  the  Cynics  in  the  Greek  world  is,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  one. 
Ridiculed  because  of  their  eccentricities,  and  admired  for  their  self- 
denial,  despised  as  beggers,  and  feared  as  moralists,  full  of  pride  in  the 
fiace  of  folly,  of  pity  at  the  moral  misery  of  their  fellowmen,  they  op- 
posed both  the  wisdom  and  the  effeminacy  of  their  time  with  the  rough 
strength  of  a  sturdy  will.  Hardened,  even  to  insensibility,  with  the  cut- 
ting, ever- ready  native  wit  of  the  plebeian,  benevolent,  with  few  wants, 
full  of  whims  and  jokes,  and  national,  even  to  their  very  dirtiness,  they 
resemble  in  many  points  the  friars  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  extravagancies,  they,  in 
many  ways,  did  much  good.  Science,  however,  could  expect  but 
little  from  this  mendicant  philosophy,  which  did  not,  indeed,  bring  forth 
much  fruit  until  it  had  been  supplanted  by  other  elements,  and  had 
been  regulated  and  brought  into  connection  with  a  wider  view  of  the 
world  by  the  Stoics.  The  Cynic  school,  as  such,  appears  to  have 
had  only  a  very  narrow  sphere,  nor  will  this  appear  strange  when  the 
unbending  severity  of  its  demands  is  considered.     In  other  respects  it 
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was  incapable  of  scientific  development,  and  the  practical  good  it  did 
was  chiefly  of  a  negative  character.  It  attacked  the  vices  and  the 
follies  of  men.  It  required  independence  and  self-denial.  It  placed 
the  individual  entirely  by  himself,  thus  affording  play  to  moral  pride, 
vanity,  and  the  most  capricious  whims,  which  were  not  without  ill 
effects.  The  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  personal  will  resulted  ulti- 
mately in  individual  caprice,  and  Cynicism  trenched  on  the  ground  of 
the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  to  which,  as  a  system,  it  was  diametrically 
opposed." 

The  comparison  of  the  Cynics  to  the  friars  of  the  middle  ages  is  a 
happy  one ;  and  as  Zeller  points  out,  the  Cynics  really  have  a  his- 
torical connection  with  the  monks  of  Christendom.  The  connecting 
link  is  the  Cynicism  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars  and  the  later  Pytha- 
gorean asceticism,  which  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on  eastern 
monasticism. 

Life  of  James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.,  in  a  Brief  Autobiographical  Account 
and  Further  Extended  Memoir.  With  numerous  Notes  and 
Illustrative  Engravings.  By  E.  Hendeeson,  LL.D.  A.  FuUar- 
ton  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Glasgow.     1867. 

The  brief  autobiography  of  Ferguson  here  given  is  already  well 
known.  It  was  written  in  the  year  1773,  and  prefixed  by  himself  to 
his  "  Select  Mechanical  Exercises,"  published  that  year.  It  occupies 
forty-three  pages,  thirty-six  of  which  refer  to  the  details  of  his  life  in 
Scotland,  while  only  seven  pages  are  devoted  to  his  life  in  England  ; 
the  latter  extending  over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  of  which  next  to 
nothing  is  related.  This  imperfect  sketch  has  hitherto  furnished 
nearly  all  the  information  which  the  public  have  received  regarding 
this  distinguished  philosopher.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary 
interest  that  we  turned  to  this  large  volume,  which  professes  to  give 
a  "Further  Extended  Memoir,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Illustrative 
Engravings."  We  cannot  say  that  our  expectations  have  been  alto- 
gether disappointed.  Dr  Henderson  has  set  himself  to  his  task  con 
amore ;  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  persevering  industry  he  has  ex- 
humed, investigated,  and  gathered  up  all  accessible  materials  which 
could  throw  any  light  upon  his  subject ;  and  "  Old  Mortality"  himself 
could  not  have  worked  with  more  anxiety  and  veneration  at  decipher- 
ing and  discovering  the  moss-grown  memorials  of  some  hillside  martyr 
of  the  covenant,  than  our  editor  has  done  in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  the 
almost  obliterated  life  of  this  once  illustrious  Scotchman.  In  many 
points,  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  in  these  efforts  he  has 
succeeded.  To  all  who  take  an  interest  in  astronomical  and  mechanical 
science,  these  pages  must  afford  peculiar  gratification  ;  and  many  parts 
of  Ferguson's  personal  history,  previously  unknown,  have  been  cleared 
up  and  substantiated.  But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  fear  that  we 
have  exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  volume. 
Viewed  as  a  memoir,  it  is  sadly  wanting  in  unity  and  arrangement. 
Well  might  the  author  advertise  in  his  title  that  his  memoir  would  be 
accompanied  "  with  numerous  notes."  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  notes, — notes  upon  every  person,  place,  or  thing  introduced 
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inte  the  text  which  bore  the  remotest  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  memoir.  The  work,  in  short,  resembles  those  productions  which 
the  French  call  Memoires  pour  sen-ir  a  V  hisloire, — very  valuable  in 
their  own  place,  and  very  interesting,  but  valuable  and  interesting 
mainly  to  the  future  historian.  We  do  not,  certainly,  profess  onr- 
Belves  able  to  weave,  out  of  this  somewhat  tangled  skene,  a  connected 
Btory  of  Ferguson's  life  within  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us ;  but  the 
following  sketch  may  induce  our  readers  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by 
consulting  the  pregnant  pages  of  this  volume. 

James  Ferguson  was  born  in  1710,  not,  as  he  states,  near  Keith, 
but,  as  his  biographer  shews,  in  the  Qnoir  or  Core  of  Mayen  near 
Rothimay,  in  Banffshire.  His  parents  were  mere  cottars,  very  poor, 
but  respectable  and  religious.  James  acquired  the  element  of  reading 
from  overhearing  his  father  teaching  his  elder  brother  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  prefixed  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  three  months  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Keith.  This  was  the 
whole  amount  of  education  which  Ferguson  owed  to  society.  From 
thenceforward  he  was  simply  and  purely  a  self-taught  man.  His  in- 
born genius  for  mechanics  was  developed  at  a  very  early  period. 
When  a  mere  child  he  was  struck  with  awe  and  surprise  by  seeing  his 
father  lift  up  the  roof  of  his  cottage,  which  had  given  way,  by  applying 
a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright  spar.  This  led  him,  after  many  ex- 
periments, to  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  lever.  Prosecuting 
his  inquiries,  he  was  enabled,  by  means  of  a  lathe  and  knife,  to  con- 
struct some  rude  pieces  of  machinery,  of  which  the  young  philosopher 
felt  so  proud,  that  he  wrote  an  account  and  drew  models  of  them  on 
paper,  imagining  this  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
■written.  His  father,  however,  was  too  poor  to  admit  of  his  son 
following  out  these  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  James  was  hired 
out  to  take  charge  of  a  few  sheep.  At  fourteen  he  went  to  serve  a 
farmer,  who  was  very  kind  to  him ;  and,  as  he  informs  us,  he  soon 
observed  that  "in  the  evenings,  when  my  work  was  over,  I  went  into 
a  field  with  a  blanket  about  me,  lay  down  on  my  back,  and  stretched 
a  thread  with  small  beads  upon  it  at  arms  length  between  my  eye  and 
the  stars,  shding  the  beads  upon  it  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars 
from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from  one 
another ;  and  then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the 
stars  thereon  by  the  beads,  according  to  their  respective  positions, 
having  a  candle  by  me."  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  the  ptirsuit  of  know- 
ledge commenced  under  circumstances  so  unpromising ;  but  the  pre- 
cocious astronomer  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  patrons  who 
encouraged  his  youthful  aspirations.  His  master,  the  good  farmer, 
would  take  up  the  flail  and  do  his  work  while  Ferguson  would  sit  by 
him  in  the  bam  with  his  compasses,  ruler,  and  pen.  The  minister  of 
Keith  famished  him  with  maps,  and  recommended  him  to  Mr  Grant 
of  Achoynaney ;  and  the  squire,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  committed 
him  to  the  tutelage  of  his  butler,  Mr  Cantley,  an  ingenious  mechanist, 
who  was  very  useful  to  him.  On  leaving  this  hospitable  roof,  Ferguson 
entered  the  service,  first  of  a  miller,  and  afterwards  of  a  country 
surgeon,  both  of  whom  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  even  cruelty ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  this  disheartening  experience,  the  genius  of  the  future 
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philosopher  could  not  be  repressed,  and  he  furnishes  some  curious 
illustrations  of  his  attempts  at  the  constructions  of  clocks  and  watches, 
which,  from  the  rudeness  of  the  materials,  proved  more  ingenious  than 
useful.  Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Durn,  who  set 
him  to  clean  his  clocks,  he  prosecuted  this  humble  employment  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  this  time,  while  still  indulg- 
ing in  his  star-gazing  propensities,  he  discovered  a  latent  talent  for 
drawing,  and  encouraged  by  Lady  Dipple,  he  betook  himself  to 
Edinburgh,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Dr  Keith  and  Lady  Jane 
Douglas,  under  whose  kind  patronage,  without  any  training  or  instruc- 
tion, save  what  he  received  from  Dame  Nature,  he  practised,  with 
great  success,  the  art  of  portrait  painting,  a  profession  in  which  he 
continued  for  six-and-twenty  years.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  study  medicine,  but  after  two  years, 
having  attempted  in  vain  to  practise  the  healing  art,  we  find  him,  in 
1739,  in  Inverness,  resuming  his  astronomical  studies,  which,  during 
his  residence  in  the  capital,  he  had  strangely  neglected.  In  1743, 
Ferguson  removed  to  London,  where  he  supported  himself  for  several 
years  as  a  limner,  but  subsequently,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Stephen  Poyntz,  who  discovered  his  singular  genius,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  astronomy.  Though,  as  he 
says,  having  never  had  a  grammatical  education,  nor  time  to  study 
the  rules  of  just  composition,  he  was  afraid  to  appear  as  an  author. 
He  was  emboldened  by  success  to  publish  a  variety  of  philosophical 
treatises,  such  as  his  Astronomy,  Mechanical  Lectures,  Tables  and 
Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  Young  Gentleman 
and  Lady's  Astronomy,  a  small  Treatise  on  Electricity,  &c.  These 
publications  having  brought  him  into  notice,  he  commenced  that 
series  of  lectures  on  astronomical  subjects  which  secured  him  so  much 
popularity,  not  only  in  the  metropolis  but  in  the  principal  towns  of 
England.  And  he  continued  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  till  the 
year  1776,  in  which  year,  on  the  16th  of  November,  he  expired  at  his 
residence  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

As  an  astronomer,  Ferguson  contributed  materially  by  his  works  to 
the  progress  of  his  favourite  science.  Besides  rendering  the  study 
more  popular  by  his  lectures,  his  discoveries,  as  for  example  that  of 
the  path  of  the  moon  in  a  line  always  concave  towards  the  sun,  were 
unquestionably  original,  and  the  ingenious  mechanisms  by  which  he 
illustrated  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  threw  a  light  over 
the  subject  as  new  as  it  was  interesting.  His  fame  extended  to  other 
countries  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  was  admitted  member  of  foreign 
societies.  The  Royal  Society  received  him  as  a  fellow  without  pay- 
ment of  fees  ;  and  the  shepherd  boy,  who  had  lain  on  his  back  in  the 
cold  winter  nights  at  Keith,  gazing  at  the  stars  with  his  threaded 
beads,  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  at  Kew,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £50  per  annum  from  his  majesty  George  III.  As  a  man, 
Ferguson  maintained  the  most  upright  and  blameless  character  ;  he 
was  a  devout  and  sincere  believer  in  Christianity,  and  his  deathbed 
was  one  of  peace  and  hope.  The  mingled  kindness  and  intelligence 
which  beam  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  volume,  cannot  be  viewed 
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-without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  mind  so  placid  and  so  thoughtful, 
and  engaged  in  such  sublime  lucubrations,  should  have  been  disturbed 
at  all,  as  it  was  sadly  disturbed,  by  the  anxieties  of  this  sublunary 
world. 

Ferguson  was  married  before  he  left  Scotland  to  Miss  Isabella 
Wilson  of  Cantly.  His  domestic  life  was  overshadowed  towards  its 
close  by  a  dire  calamity,  which,  like  one  of  those  eclipses  he  had 
BO  often  described,  must  have  shed  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  existence.  We  refer  to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
his  only  daughter  Agnes,  a  young  lady  of  fascinating  person  and  rare 
accomplishments,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  suddenly  left  her  father's 
side  while  walking  with  him  in  the  Strand,  and  was  seen  by  him  no 
more.  To  the  painstaking  and  zealous  researches  of  Dr  Hender- 
son, we  are  indebted  for  the  denouement  of  this  tragical  affair,  which 
has  hitherto  been  involved  in  mystery.  He  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  unhappy  fugitive,  from  the  time  that  she  left  her  father's  arm  in 
1763,  down  to  the  mournful  end  of  her  history  in  1798.  She  had 
been  seduced,  it  appears,  by  a  young  nobleman,  who,  after  spending 
a  course  of  dissipation  with  her  on  the  Continent,  deserted  her  ;  upon 
which  she  returned  to  London,  where  she  supported  herself  by  her 
pen,  and  even  appeared  on  the  stage  ;  but  after  a  life  of  extrava- 
gance, daring  which  she  was  twice  committed  to  prison  for  debt,  she 
was  found  in  a  wretched  garret,  dying  of  consumption,  by  Dr  Blake, 
a  benevolent  physician,  to  whom  she  discovered  her  real  name  and 
relationship,  with  the  sad  story  of  her  life.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  about  this  tragedy,  is  the  fact  that  the  father  and  daughter 
may  have  often  passed  each  other  on  the  crowded  streets.  Pride  or 
shame  prevented  her  from  discovering  herself  to  him  during  his  Ufe- 
time,  or  to  her  family  after  his  death.  Ferguson's  surviving  son 
John,  lived  for  many  years  in  Windmill  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  he 
died  so  lately  as  the  year  1833.  He  had  none  of  his  father's  genius 
for  mathematics  or  astronomy,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  his  time  in 
quiet  retirement. 

Memoires  du  Comte  Beugnot,  Ancien  Ministre,   Publics  par  le  Comte 
Albert  Beugnot.     Paris,  1867. 

M.  Beugnot  is  not  a  man  of  any  remarkable  power  of  mind  or 
breadth  of  view ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  his  Memoirs  from  being 
among  the  most  interesting  which  have  fallen  in  our  way  for  a  long 
time.  The  reason  is,  that  he  lived  through  such  stirring  events,  took 
a  part  in  such  great  occurrences,  and  saw  so  many  notable  men,  that 
he  would  be  far  indeed  below  the  level  of  mediocrity,  if  what  he  has 
to  say  did  not  interest  the  educated  reader.  And,  though  not  a  writer 
of  a  high  order,  M.  Beugnot  is  never  commonplace.  He  has,  moreover, 
besides  originality,  that  thorough  candour,  which  is  the  great  charm  of 
French  memoirs,  and  which  (if  it  sometime.^  makes  them  read  a  little  like 
"  confessions,"  and  at  other  times  degenerates  into  cynicism),  deserves 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  student  of  human  nature,  when  he  is 
forming  his  estimate  of  why  the  French  are  what  they  are.  The 
way  in  which  our  author  lays  bare  his  meannesses  is,  indeed,  some- 
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times  startling.  He  never  puts  in  the  least  claim  to  anything  like  phi- 
losophic dignity.  When  a  great  man  smiles  on  him,  he  is  in  raptures. 
When  Napoleon  (who  often  forgot  himself  with  inferiors)  had  been 
grossly  rude  to  him,  he  forgets  it  all,  and  mounts  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  felicity,  because,  before  the  interview  is  over,  the  emperor 
playfully  pulls  him  by  the  ear.  "  All  is  forgotten,  all  is  made  up  for, 
(he  says),  by  this  act  of  imperial  familiarity.  I'm  foolishly  sensitive  ; 
and  yet  I've  come  back  at  once  to  my  old  feelings  of  affectionate  grati- 
tude." Not  much  "bottom,"  one  would  say,  in  one  who  would-be 
80  easily  moved  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  indeed,  after  this,  it 
seems  quite  natural  to  find  this  affectionately  grateful  worshipper  of 
the  first  emperor  moved  to  tears  in  a  tete-d-tete  with  the  Count  of 
Artois.  "  I  never  could  have  dreamed  (he  tells  us)  of  such  an 
honour ;  and  my  feelings  far  outwent  any  I  ever  experienced  in  the 
presence  of  Napoleon.  He  was  not  the  son  of  St  Louis."  Does  this 
explain  that  notable  defection  which  preceded,  and  also  followed,  the 
hundred  days  ?  Even  if  it  does,  it  will  not  account  for  the  behaviour  of 
so  many  during  those  days  themselves ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  though  perfide  Albion  has  had  her  Vicars  of  Bray,  the  cha- 
racter is  in  reality  much  more  Gallic  than  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  true 
reason  for  M.  Beugnot's  worship  of  greatness  is  that  great  men  have 
places  to  give  away  ;  and,  acceptable  as  these  are  to  most  weak  human 
creatures,  there  is  no  such  thorough-paced  place-hunter  as  your  French- 
man. Something  was  said  about  this  in  our  newspapers  not  long  ago, 
d  propos  of  Ireland,  which  M.  de  Lasteyrie  obligingly  advised  us  to 
govern  on  the  French  plan.  Such  a  plan  might  for  the  moment ' '  satisfy 
Celtic  aspirations  ;"  but  surely  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fill  Ireland 
with  the  same  swarm  of  needy  employes  and  expectants,  who  are  the 
curse  of  more  than  one  continental  country — notably  of  Italy.  Ire. 
land  has  only  too  many  of  that  useless  kind  of  citizens  already. 
Well :  M.  Beugnot  tells  us,  that  (in  spite  of  St  Louis)  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  himself  always  to  be  found  worshipping  the  rising  sun.  That 
this  was  his  creed  and  practice  is  the  great  reason  why  his  Memoirs 
are  worth  reading ;  for  always  managing  to  get  near  the  object 
of  his  worship,  he  has  always  something  interesting  to  say  about 
the  very  highest  people  for  the  time  being.  Thus,  while  he  is  at 
Dusseldorf,  where  Napoleon  sent  him  to  "  organise"  the  gi-and  duchy 
of  Berg,  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  the  emperor,  and  gives  instances 
of  his  extraordinary  attention  to  details,  combined  with  no  less  extra- 
ordinary gullibility.  Provided  things  looked  well  on  paper  (and  woe 
betide  his  employes  if  they  did  not).  Napoleon  never  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  "  cooking"  to  suit  his  tastes  might  account  for  the 
favourable  appearance.  One  man  of  the  little  German  court  preserved 
his  old  uncourtier-Iike  habits  ;  this  was  Jean  Bon  St  Andre,  an  old 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  still  kept  to  his  simple 
style  of  dress,  and  used  the  sort  of  language  befitting.it.  Once  the  empe- 
ror and  the  Duke  of  Nassau  went  in  state  on  the  Rhine.  M.  Beugnot 
and  St  Andre  were  of  the  party.  **  Mark  me  (said  the  latter),  France 
is  up  high  just  now  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  she  will  sink  as  low  as 
she  was  in  '93,  before  this  man  is  done  with  her ;  and  then  what  will 
all  your  orders,   and  lace,  and  silk  stockings   do  to  save  her '?" 
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*'  Hash,"  said  the  terrified  Beugnot.  "  Well,  it  is  straBge,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Here  am  I  lying  in  the  bows  of  his  boat,  and  I  can't  help 
thinking  how  the  fate  of  empires  has  depended  on  a  kick  more  or 
less."  This  was  in  1811  ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  kicking  out  of 
the  Convention  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  Beugnot  sees,  in  1813,  that 
things  are  not  looking  well  with  the  emperor  ;  yet  he  accepts  the  post 
of  commissary-extraordinary  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  and 
writes  :  "  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  co-operate  with  Napoleon  :  he  will 
find  me,  if  so  it  is  to  be,  the  last.  At  the  worst,  it  will  be  glorious  to  fall 
along  with  such  avast  Colossus."  "  Prave  icorts!  "  in  spite  of  which, 
as  soon  as,  in  March  1814,  the  news  came  of  the  Fontainebleau  Abdica- 
tion, our  hero  abandons  his  post,  and  assumes  the  disguise  of  a  work- 
man on  the  roads.  The  ingrained  flunkeyism  of  the  man  comes  out 
in  passages  like  this  (speaking  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Paris)  : 
"  Never,  even  when  Napoleon  was  in  all  his  glory,  did  our  capital 
offer  such  an  august  and  splendid  spectacle  as  that  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns, gathered  as  friends  to  help  the  King  of  France  in  restoring 
liberty  to  his  people."  There  is  needless  degradation  in  this  ;  and  yet 
Napoleon,  who  knew  the  men,  was  by  no  means  severe  on  the 
■want  of  fidelity  of  the  many  Beugnots  of  the  day.  "  They  did 
not  betray  me,"  he  wrote  at  St  Helena  ;  they  deserted  me.  And 
that  is  a  very  different  thing."  Yet,  we  must  say,  the  brisk  way 
in  which  men  changed  from  side  to  side,  during  these  eventful 
years,  had  certainly  something  very  offensive  and  indecent  in  it. 
M.  Beugnot,  however,  did  not  desert  twice.  He  followed  the  king  to 
Ghent,  despite  the  snubbing  he  had  got  from  his  new  friends,  who 
found  him  much  too  bourf/eois.  "  It  was  all  very  fine  in  Buonaparte's 
time  (said  the  Marquis  of  Simaine),  to  put  such  men  into  high  olfices. 
These  must  now  be  kept  for  people  of  family,  who  can  have  good  men 
of  business  under  their  orders."  Our  ex-minister  has  a  pleasant  time 
of  it  at  Ghent.  He  and  his  fellows  dine  at  a  table  d'hote  at  three 
francs  a-head,  and  vow  they  never  dined  better.  They  make  up  plea- 
sure parties  into  the  country;  and  what  France  is  likely  to  suffer 
by  possible  invasion  is  the  last  thing  they  think  of.  Meantime 
the  most  Christian  king  and  his  brother  are  edifying  the  Ghent 
folks  with  their  assiduous  devotion.  Nothing  else  did  they  even 
attempt.  Never  did  a  set  of  men  leave  more  thoroughly  to  others 
the  task  of  bringing  them  back.  After  the  Restoration  M.  Beugnot 
was  made  postmaster-general, — very  dissatisfied  he  was  at  losing 
his  post  of  "first  lord  of  the  admiralty."  His  disappointment, 
perhaps,  adds  zest  to  his  description  of  Fouche,  introduced  by  Tal- 
leyrand, doing  homage  to  Louis  XYIII.,  on  being  appointed  head  of 
the  police.  A  strange  sight.  "  The  regicide,  with  his  hands  between 
those  of  the  murdered  king's  brother  ;  and  the  apostate  bishop  stand- 
ing by  as  witness."  M.  Beugnot  can  always  be  witty,  and,  French- 
man-like, wittily  profane.  When,  in  1818,  the  ultra  party  proposed 
to  set  up  a  crucifix  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  over  the  "  tribune," 
"  If  they  do  (said  he),  let  them  take  care  to  write  under  it,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  say.'  "  In  January  1830, 
Prince  Polignac  made  him  a  peer ;  but  he  gave  up  the  dignity,  and  retired 
into  private  life  after  the  great  days  of  July.     He  thus  sums  up  bis 
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experiences  of  public  life  :  "  Between  nations,  reason  and  justice  are 
mere  words.  All  the  array  of  declarations,  all  the  humbug  of  diplo- 
macy, serve  only  to  hide  for  a  time  this  terrible  truth,  that  nations,  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another,  remain  always  in  that  state  of  nature 
in  which  brute  force  stands  in  the  place  of  law."  A  sad  verdict,  but 
one  which  the  experience  of  Denmark  and  other  small  states  goes  far  to 
justify.  We  are  a  long  way  yet  from  having  brought  into  international 
law  that  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  whereby  we  trust  the  relations 
between  man  and  man  are  being  humanised.  To  the  general  reader, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  M.  Beugnot's  eventful  life  are  his 
relations  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Kemy  de  Valois  (afterwards 
Madame  de  Lamotte,  of  the  diamond  necklace).  Even  in  her  case 
he  shews  his  servility  and  his  timid  nature.  Having  lived  with  her 
in  the  country,  he  meets  her  in  Paris,  and  maintains  a  very  undigni- 
fied position  during  her  affair  with  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  When  she 
is  arrested,  she  chooses  him  to  plead  her  cause.  He  had  often  sworn 
before,  that  whenever  his  eloquence  could  be  of  use  to  her  it  was  at 
her  service.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point,  though  the  lieutenant  of 
police  assured  him  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger,  he  meanly 
backed  out  of  the  affair.  In  1793  he  became  suspect,  and  was  put  into 
the  Conciergerie.  The  picture  has  often  been  drawn  of  the  strange 
frivolity  which  kept  up  its  dressing,  and  flirting,  and  childish  love  of 
admiration  to  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  ;  but  it  has  never  been  better 
drawn  than  by  M.  Beugnot.  Here  are  French  ladies,  well  born,  well 
bred,  crowding  round  the  prison  pump  to  wash  their  dresses,  that  they 
may  appear  in  decent  "  afternoon  toilette."  Standing  out  nobly  among 
such  triflers  is  Egle,  a  girl  of  the  town,  imprisoned  for  "  uttering 
royalist  sentiments."  Some  of  her  old  friends  try  to  save  her  :  she 
scorns  their  pity,  and  repeats  the  words  with  greater  emphasis. 
Chaumotte,  bent  on  insulting  fallen  royalty,  wanted  to  send  Egle  to 
the  scaffold  in  the  same  tumbril  with  the  queen.  "  Ah,  I  wish  they  had 
done  it  (said  the  poor  girl)  :  I'd  have  cheated  them  finely.  I'd  have 
dropped  at  her  feet  before  we  got  half  way,  and  not  all  of  them  put 
together  should  have  set  me  on  my  legs  again."  By  and  by  M.  Beugnot 
happily  gets  transferred  to  La  Force,  where  the  prisoners,  being  further 
from  the  tribunals,  stood  a  chance  of  being  forgotten  ;  and  so  we  hear 
no  more  of  that  '*  strange  protest  which  a  dying  aristocracy  made 
against  the  levellers, — as  if  they  had  said,  '  You  may  kill  us  if  you 
like,  but  you  shan't  make  us  cease  to  be  gentlefolks,  nor  force  us  to 
give  up  the  ways  and  habits  which  we  set  store  by.'  "  Well :  we 
have  said  enough'^  to  shew  that  M.  Beugnot's  book  is  an  interest- 
ing one  ;  though  it  certainly  does  not  inspire  us  with  any  high  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  its  author. 
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AMERICAN. 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana  :  or  Gems  from  American  Sacred  Poetry.     By 
C.  D.  Ci£VELAXD.     London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     1868. 

This  work  consists  of  about  250  different  hymns,  selected  from  the 
writings  of  56  different  writers  in  America.  Many  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  are  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  among  the 
sacred  songs  with  which  in  these  modem  times  English  religious 
literature  has  been  enriched.  The  book  is  accompanied  with  illus- 
trative notes,  and  with  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors,  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor,  which  add  greatly  to  its  value.  Alluding  in  his 
preface  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  hymn  books  and  works  on 
hymnology  that  has  been  published  since  1860,  he  calls  this,  not 
without  reason,  the  hxjmnological  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  this  work  for  American  hynms,  and  Sir  Roundel  Palmer's  ad- 
mirable "Book  of  Praise"  for  hymns  of  British  origin,  and  such  a 
work  as  the  "  Lyra  Germanica"  for  hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther, 
any  ordinary  reader  will  have  an  amply  sufficient  library  of  such 
literature.  The  following  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  those  which  Mr 
Cleveland  has  presented  to  us  in  his  American  collection  : — 

"  THE  JOT  UNKNOWN  IN  HEAVEN." 

"  Trembling  before  Thine  awful  Throne, 
0  Lord !  in  dust  my  sins  I  own  : 
Justice  and  mercy  for  my  life 
Contend  :  oh,  smile  and  heal  the  strife. 

"  The  Saviour  smiles  !  upon  my  eoul 
New  tides  of  hope  tumultuous  roll — 
His  voice  proclaims  my  pardon  found, 
Seraphic  transport  wings  the  sound. 

"  Earth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven — 
The  new-born  peace  of  sin  forgiven  ! 
Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight. 
Ye  angels !  never  dimm'd  your  sight. 

"  Te  saw  of  old,  on  chaos  rise 
The  beauteous  pillars  of  the  skies ; 
Ye  know  where  mom  exulting  springs. 
And  evening  folds  her  drooping  wings. 

"  Bright  heralds  of  th'  Eternal  Will, 
Abroad  His  errands  ye  fulfil ; 
Or,  throned  in  floods  of  beamy  day, 
Symphonious  in  his  presence  play. 

"  Loud  is  the  song — the  heavenly  plain 
Is  shaken  with  the  choral  strain — 
And  dying  echoes,  floating  far. 
Draw  music  from  each  chiming  star. 
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"  But  I  amid  your  choirs  shall  shine, 
And  all  your  knowledge  shall  be  mine  : 
Ye  on  your  harps  must  lean  to  hear 
A  secret  chord  that  mine  will  bear." 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  hath  the 
Canonical  and  the  Jpocrijphal.  Designed  to  show  what  the  Bible 
is  not,  what  it  is,  and  how  to  use  it.  By  Professor  C.  E,  Stowe. 
London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1867.     8vo.  pp.  559. 

Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity ,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Theories  of  Renan,  Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  School. 
By  Dr  G-.  P.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Yale  College. 
London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1867.     8vo.  pp.  586. 

These  two  excellent  works  we  notice  together.  They  are  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  the  same  class  of  topics.  The  former  is  the 
more  popular  in  its  style  and  structure,  as  well  as  more  comprehen- 
sive ;  the  latter  is  more  scientific  and  restricted.  In  both  of  them 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  and  historic  veracity  of  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives is  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  reviewed.  The  forms  of  unbelief 
they  are  designed  to  counteract,  have  greater  currency  and  exert  a 
wider  influence  in  America  than  they  appear  to  do  in  this  country. 
This  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  German  literature  more  ex- 
tensively influences  the  popular  mind  in  America.  Yet  these  works 
have  a  value  also  for  us.  It  were  well  that  those  whose  office  brings 
them  into  constant  contact  with  the  thoughts  on  religious  subjects, 
which  are  more  than  ever  finding  their  utterance  in  the  present  day, 
had  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  questions  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels. 
We  know  of  no  works  we  could  more  safely  recommend  to  intelligent 
readers  than  these  above  named. 

There  are  many  Christian  readers  who  fail  to  perceive  the  subtle 
forms  which  modern  scepticism  has  assumed.  "  They  fail  to  see," 
as  Professor  Fisher  remarks,  "  that  though  it  be  often  less  tangible 
and  pugnacious,  it  is  more  difi'used  like  an  atmosphere.  They  are 
not  aware  how  widely  the  seeds  of  unbelief  are  scattered  through 
books  and  journals  which  find  a  hospitable  reception  even  in  Chris- 
tian families.  And  they  do  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  fact, 
that  so  large  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  opinion,  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  religion,  are  adherents,  more  or  less  outspoken,  of  the  sceptical 
school.  Infidelity  appears  in  better  dress  and  in  better  company  than 
of  old  ;  it  takes  on  the  function  of  the  educator  and  the  social  re- 
former ;  it  prefers  a  compromise  with  Christianity  to  a  noisy  crusade 
against  it ;  but  the  half  friendly  attitude  it  assumes,  may  render  the 
task  of  exposing  and  withstanding  it  all  the  more  difficult."  The 
great  question  at  issue  is.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  duty. 
The  rationalist  sets  aside  every  objective  authority — every  authority 
exterior  to  his  own  mind  in  matters  of  religion,  and  maintains  the 
positive  sufficiency  of  reason.  The  mystic  and  the  rationalist  agree 
in  rejecting  every  objective  authority,  but  while  the  latter  relies  on 
subjective  reason,  the  former  relies  on  subjective  feeling.     In  encoun- 
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tering  both,  the  great  point  to  be  maintained  is,  The  normative  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the  primary  question.  Second  to  this, 
we  must  affirm  and  defend  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  For  there 
are  some,  as  the  late  distinguised  Dr  Eothe  of  Heidelberg,  who,  while 
upholding  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  never- 
theless regard  the  Scriptures  as  not  free  from  error  in  physical  science 
and  in  history.  Rothe  holds  that  the  Apostles  fell  into  mistakes  in 
reasoning,  and  in  their  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  the  Bible  must  be  viewed,  not  only  as  a  self- explaining,  but  also 
as  a  self-correcting  book. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  if  we  present,  in  a  few 
sentences,  an  account  of  the  different  theories  which,  emanating  from 
the  workshops  of  German  philosophers,  have  been  taken  up  and  de- 
fended by  those  who  would  undermine  our  fiaith  in  a  supernatural 
revelation  altogether. 

The  German  philosopher  Hegel,  who  died  in  1831,  basing  his 
speculations  on  Schelling's  Pantheistic  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
again  had  its  roots  in  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  originated  a  form  of 
mental  philosophy,  according  to  which  divine  revelation  was  merely 
the  unfolding  of  the  divine  self-consciousness.  After  the  master's 
death,  his  school  began  to  divide  into  three  sections.  (1.)  The  ex- 
treme right,  or  conservative  wing,  represented  by  Macheinecke,  the 
author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  a  work  on  "  Chris- 
tian Symbolik,"  and  Goeschel,  the  Jurist,  who  recognised  Goethe  as 
an  apostle  of  Christianity.  Dorner,  also  the  eminent  theologian  of 
Berlin,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  school.  (2.)  The 
neutral  or  intermediate  party,  called  The  Central;  and  (3.)  The 
extreme  left,  or  the  "  Young  Hegelian"  party.  Those  who  stood  on 
the  extreme  left,  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  results  the  theories  of 
their  master,  when  they  despised  Christianity  as  an  antiquated  form 
of  conception.  Their  religion  consisted  in  an  open  self-deification  and 
self-worship,  an  anthropotheism.  The  most  conspicuous  men  on  this 
side  are  David  Strauss,  Zeller,  Louis  Feuerhach,  Schwegler,  F.  G. 
Baur,  Fienayi,  and  Schenkel,  of  Heidelberg,  &c. 

The  Hegehan  philosophy,  which  has  so  largely  poisoned  the  foun- 
tains of  German  theological  speculation,  has  well  been  described  in 
the  words  of  Virgil : — 

"  Monstrum  horrendum,  infonne,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum." 

According  to  this  philosophy,  the  objective  has  no  existence  except  as 
a  reflection  or  creation  of  the  subjective.  Its  great  first  principle  is 
the  identity  of  subject  and  object.  If  the  reader  can  comprehend  the 
sentences,  we  may  here  quote  a  statement  of  its  leading  dogmas : — 
'*  God  is  man's  revealed  inner  nature — his  pronounced  self.  Religion 
is  the  solemn  unveiling  of  the  concealed  treasures  of  humanity.  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to  his  own  being  as  to  another 
being.  Man  is  God  and  must  worship  himself."  This  arrogant  pan- 
theistic philosophy  holds  sway  over  many  minds,  though  not  always 
in  its  grossest  and  most  repulsive  form.  It  has  insinuated  itself  into 
many  channels  of  thought,  even  where  it  has  not  led  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  objective  revelation  from  God. 
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The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  Whence  sprung  the  narratives  of  the 
gospels  ?  Are  they  actual  histories  ?  The  most  prominent  theories 
on  the  side  of  unbelief,  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  account  for 
the  gospels  are — 

(1.)  The  mythical  theory  of  David  Frederick  Strauss.  This  first 
appeared  in  his  "Leben  Jesu,"  1835.  He  maintains  that  the 
gospels  are  not  histories  at  all,  but  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  they 
are  pure  fabrications,  springing  only  from  the  heated  imagination  of 
the  writers.  After  Kenan's  "  Vie  de  Jesu  "  appeared,  Strauss  re- 
issued his  work,  1864,  for  the  German  people,  but  the  features 
of  his  remarkable  theory  remained  the  same.  **  The  first  canon 
which  he  lays  at  the  foundation  of  his  criticism,  is  the  impossibility 
that  a  miracle  should  occur.  Any  and  every  hypothesis,  he  takes  for 
granted,  is  sooner  to  be  allowed  than  the  admission  of  a  miraculous 
event.  He  assumes,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  a  relation  is  not 
historical,  that  the  thing  narrated  could  not  have  so  occurred,  when  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  known,  and  elsewhere  universally  prevailing 
laws.  By  this  circumstance,  before  all  others,  the  unhistorical  cha- 
racter of  a  narrative  is  ascertained." 

(2.)  G.  H.  Weisse,  following  in  the  track  of  Strauss,  pubHshed  in 
1838,  a  work  entitled  *'  The  Gospel  History."  He  much  resembles 
Strauss  in  his  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  narratives  of  the  gospel.  They 
are,  he  supposes,  not  history  at  all,  but  the  development  of  ideas  in 
the  writers'  mind,  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

(8.)  Aug.  Gfroerer  considers  John's  gospel  as  genuine,  but  that  the 
three  synoptical  gospels  are  altogether  spurious  and  mythical,  and 
owe  their  origin  probably  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
other  Jews.  The  effort  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  gospel  history 
from  these  writings,  Professor  Stowe  thus  describes,  pouring  upon  it 
deserved  ridicule: — "These  derivations  certainly  exceed  Knicker- 
bocker's etymology  of  the  word  mango  from  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
King ;  for  in  this  case  the  steps  are  quite  obvious,  thus  :  Jeremiah 
King,  Jerry  King,  Jerkin,  Cucumber,  Mango  !  " 

(4.)  Bruno  Bauer  occupies  the  extreme  extremity  of  the  left  wing 
of  Hegelianism.  In  him  self-deification  and  the  annihilation  of  all 
objective  truth  have  reached  their  culminating  point.  His  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  gospel  is  this : — Somebody  or  other  wrote  the 
book  of  Mark,  and  others  strangely  mistook  it  for  a  veritable  history 
of  Jesus.  Another  remodelled  this  book  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
and  produced  the  book  of  Luke.  A  third  comparing  the  two,  under- 
took to  harmonise  them,  and  by  adding  his  own  reflections,  produced 
the  gospel  of  Matthew.  The  so-called  history  was  only  the  work 
of  imagination. 

(5.)  Ernest  Renan,  in  his  Vie  de  Jesus  (1863),  gives  a  difierent  ac- 
count of  the  gospels.  His  is  styled  the  Legendary  Theory.  "  Eenan 
is  no  critic  ;  he  is  merely  a  rationalist.  With  the  aid  of  lively 
colours,  or  psychological  raisonnements,  he ,  as  a  master  of  his  lan- 
guage, produces  a  very  readable  biography.  But  it  could  gain  no 
great  importance  in  the  domain  of  science  and  historical  criticism, 
for,  after  all,  much  of  the  work  rests  upon  arbitrary  assumptions, 
very  little  upon  critical  principles,  and  an  examination  corresponding 
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with  them.  He  often  contradicts  himself  most  glaringly,  <!ven,  now  and 
then,  on  the  same  page  of  his  book.  Meeting  with  such  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  such  a  misconception  of  all  history,  we  may  dispense 
with  all  further  examination."  This  opinion  of  Dr  Philippson,  of 
Magdeburg,  a  learned  Prussian  Jew,  will  approve  itself  to  all  who 
have  read  Eenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus."  Renan  and  all  his  predecessors 
of  the  same  school  start  in  their  investigation  with  the  axiom  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible.  At  the  outset  of  his  work  he  remarks  : — 
"  That  the  Gospels  are  in  part  legendary  is  evident,  since  they  are 
full  of  miracles  and  the  supernatural."  He  afterwards  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  a  supernatural  relation  cannot  be  accepted  as 
such,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  interpret  it,  and  to  seek 
what  portion  of  truth  and  what  portion  of  error  it  may  contain.  His 
"  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is  to  allow  no  place  in  historical  narration 
to  miracles."  Hence  his  great  work  is  little  more  than  a  vain  attempt 
to  account  for  Christ  and  Christianity,  without  giving  credence  to 
miraculous  events. 

(6.)  Professor  Daniel  Sclienkel,  of  Ueidelberg,  is  the  most  influential 
among  living  German  rationalists.  He  also  has  constructed  a  life  of 
Christ,  out  of  his  own  inward  consciousness,  without  reference  to  his- 
torical testimony  on  the  subject.  "  Of  the  four  gospels,  Mark  he 
thinks  the  most  accurate  of  all,  though  many  things  are  added  by  . 
another  hand,  which  are  not  trustworthy.  Matthew  was  written  by  a 
Jewish  disciple,  and  as  it  attempts  to  prove  that  the  prophecies  of  a 
Jewish  ]\Iessiah  found  fulfilment  in  Jesus,  much  of  it  must  be  re- 
jected. Luke  adds  many  incidents  and  parables  to  adapt  the  new 
religion  to  the  gentile  world,  and  these  must  be  carefully  winnowed. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  John's  gospel,  for  it  contradicts  the 
historical  order  by  making  Jesus  have  a  distinct  conception  of  his 
work  from  the  beginning." 

(7.)  F.  C.  Bauryfas  the  founder  and  the  most  brilliant  representa 
live  of  the  Tiibingen  school.  He  supplanted  the  mythical  theory  by 
the  so-called  Tendency  Theory.  He  held  that  the  gospels  were 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  deception.  Each  of  the  gospels  he 
held  had  a  tendency,  was  written  for  a  purpose.  There  were,  he  sup- 
poses, two  active  elements  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  early  church — 
the  Ebionitish  or  Petrine  element,  and  the  Pauline.  The  controversy 
between  these  elements  was  obstinate  and  lengthened.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duct of  champions  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversy. 
Some  of  them  also  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  dif- 
ference, and  bringing  about  reconciliation.  Baur  did  not  pretend  to 
found  his  theories  on  any  historical  testimony,  he  built  them  on  the 
foundation  of  alleged  internal  evidence. 

The  Tiibingen  school  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  rationalistic  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospels.  Baur  has  been  followed  by  Schwegler,  Keim, 
Volkmar,  and  a  host  of  others  of  more  or  less  influence,  who  have 
brought  all  the  appliances  of  their  "higher  criticism"  to  bear,  but 
without  success,  against  the  foundation  of  the  faith.  Their  assaults 
have  been  in  two  directions.     (1.)  They  have  presented  objections  to 
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the  historical  truth  of  the  gospels,  derived  from  the  narrative  itself; 
and  (2.)  They  have  advanced  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  existence 
and  influence  of  the  gospels,  supposing  them  to  be  historically  un- 
true. In  reviewing  the  theories  propounded  by  the  Tubingen  school, 
Professor  Stowe  justly  observes  : — "In  all  their  hypotheses,  they  en- 
tirely mistake  the  time  and  the  men  wherein  the  gospel  history  origi- 
nated. Their  theories  are  such  as  could  have  arisen  only  in  the 
minds  of  studious  speculative  men,  greatly  in  want  of  something  to 
do,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  something  to  say  that 
shall  be  new,  striking  and  attractive,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
themselves  and  their  sayings ;  and  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the  early 
promoters  of  Christianity  were  very  much  the  same  kind  of  men,  and 
in  very  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  themselves.  Their  theories 
all  smell  strongly  of  the  shop.  In  their  judgment  of  the  evangelists, 
apostles,  and  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  they  are  quite  as  much  out 
of  the  way  as  an  exquisite  of  the  west  end  of  London  would  be,  if  he 
were  to  undertake,  from  his  own  feelings,  purposes,  and  daily  employ- 
ments, to  form  an  estimate  of  the  feelings,  purposes  and  daily  employ- 
ments of  a  backwoodsman  in  the  western  states  of  America.  Were  they 
to  ask  me  the  question,  '  Why  are  we  not  qualified  to  write  critiques 
on  the  gospel  history  ?"  I  would  reply  to  them,  as  Henry  More  did 
to  Southey,  when  he  inquired  '  Why  am  not  I  qualified  to  write  a 
biography  of  John  Wesley  ?'  '  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with, 
and  the  well  is  deep.'  " 

(8.)  Theodore  Parker  is  the  American  propagator  of  the  Tubingen 
theories  concerning  the  gospels  and  the  canon.  He  says  : — "  The 
gospel  ascribed  to  John  is  of  small  historical  value,  if  of  any  at  all," 
and  of  the  synoptics  generally,  he  says,  "  we  know  not  when  they 
were  written,  by  whom,  or  with  what  documentary  materials  of  his- 
tory," and  hence,  he  concludes  that  the  gospels  are  untrustworthy  and 
full  of  errors.  Unlike  Baur  and  Strauss,  he  professes  himself  a 
Theist,  yet  he  styles  the  narrative  of  supernatural  events  "  mythical 
stories."  Miracles  he  rejects  as  wholly  fictitious.  In  his  conception 
of  God,  he  difiers  little  from  Spinoza.  His  writings  are  strongly 
tinctured  with  pantheistic  modes  of  thought.  There  is  no  definite 
asscription  to  God  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  personality,  self-con- 
sciousness, and  self-determination.  The  great  problem  which  ration- 
alists have  set  themselves  to  solve,  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  New  Testament  narratives  of  supernatural  events, 
on  the  ground  of  the  denial  of  the  historical  reality  of  miracles.  By 
rejecting  miracles,  they  would  strip  Christianity  of  its  essential  pecu- 
liarity, and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  product  of  the  human  mind,  having  no 
divine  authority,  and  mixed  up,  we  know  not  how  largely,  with  errors. 
The  efibrts  of  sceptical  writers  of  the  present  day,  are  all  put  forth 
in  the  direction  of  undermining  the  evidence  on  which  our  faith  in 
Scripture  miracles  rests.  This  is  the  great  work  the  TUbingen  school 
have  set  themselves  to  accomplish.  In  encountering  them,  the  work 
of  the  apologist  is  to  substantiate  the  great  facts  which  are  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament — to  prove,  on  the  ordinary  level  of  historical  in- 
vestigations, that  the  gospel  miracles  were  actually  performed.  The 
credibility  of  the  gospel  in  these  main  particulars,  must  be  estabUshed 
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before  a  step  can  be  taken  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  doctrines  re- 
vealed. It  is  just  the  old  question,  Has  God  given  us  a  supernatural 
revelation  ?  In  dealing  with  it,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  our  judgment  regarding  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  historical 
statement  will  be  invariably  affected  by  the  view  we  take  of  the  condi- 
tions and  causes  at  work  in  connection  with  the  event  alleged  to  have 
occurred.  The  evidence,  for  example,  in  proof  of  the  gospel  history, 
may  be  felt  to  be  all  that  could  be  asked  in  the  case  of  any  natural 
event,  hot  the  event  said  to  have  occurred  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle,  there  is  a  positive  incredulity  beforehand,  which  no  amount 
of  historical  evidence  can  overcome.  This  incredulity,  according  to  its 
measure,  will  neutralise  the  strongest  array  of  evidence.  It  has  its 
roots  in  the  general  habit  of  feeling,  with  reference  to  supernatural 
things — in  a  word,  in  a  rationalistic  or  unreligious  temper.  This 
rationalistic  or  unreligious  temper,  is  a  variable  element,  and  shows  it- 
self with  different  degrees  of  strength.  "  The  whole  mode  of  thought 
and  feeling  concerning  God  and  His  providence,  and  His  chai'acter  con- 
cerning human  sin  and  human  need,  has  a  decisive  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  judgment  to  give  or  refuse  credit  to  the  historical  proof. 
Possibly  God  has  so  arranged  it,  that  while  this  proof  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  one  whose  spiritual  eye  is  open  to  these  realities,  it  is  yet  en- 
dued with  no  power  to  create  conviction  where  such  is  not  the  fact. 
He  who  magnifies  the  presumption  against  supernatural  interposition, 
not  allowing  for  the  moral  emergency  that  calls  for  it,  and  hardly  re- 
cognising the  Power  from  whom  it  must  come,  puts  on  a  coat-of-mail, 
which  is  proof  against  all  the  arguments  for  revelation.  He  is  shut 
up  to  unbeUef  by  a  logical  necessity."  But  it  is  not  the  supernatural 
in  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  tae  supernatural  altogether,  which  is  the 
object  of  modem  disbelief.  The  attack  upon  Christianity  which  has 
emanated  from  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics,  has  its  roots  in  an  avowed 
pantheism.  The  theories  and  arguments  of  Strauss,  and  of  all  his 
followers,  are  but  the  ofishoots  of  their  pantheistic  system.  And 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  present  day,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
remove  God  from  any  active  connection  with  the  world,  and  to  adopt 
pantheistic  modes  of  thought.  The  laws  of  nature  are  hypostatised, 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  a  self-active  being.  The  popular  literature 
is  far  more  widely  infected  with  these  theories  than  unobservant 
readers  are  aware. 

The  Princeton  Review,  October  1868. 

Our  distinguished  American  contemporary  holds  on  its  course  with 
unabated  vigour.  As  an  advocate  of  sound  doctrine,  on  the  basis  of 
our  common  Westminster  standards,  it  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
We  always  expect  to  find  in  its  pages  articles  of  solid  worth,  and  are 
rarely  disappointed.  In  the  first  article,  entitled  "  Studies  in  the  Gos- 
pels: Mattheu- the  Gospel  for  the  Jew,''  the  writer,  after  stating  the 
general  principle  that  the  gospels  have  each  a  distinct  object  in  view, 
and  that  Mark  was  written  for  the  Roman,  and  Luke  for  the  Greek, 
and  John  for  the  Christian — the  Church,  proceeds,  by  a  careful  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  that  gospel,  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  posi- 
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tion  that  Matthew  was  written  for  the  Jew.  "  The  Jew,"  he  remarks, 
*'  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God.  Brought  down  through  a  history  of  twenty  centuries 
of  fulfilment  of  types  and  prophesies,  and  educated  to  read  such  things 
as  familiarly  as  his  alphabet,  Jesus  could  be  commended  to  the  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  only  by  showing  him  to  be  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  the  prophets,  and  for  whose  coming  and  deliverance  the  Jew 
waited.  We  call  Matthew,  therefore,  The  Gospel  of  Prophecy.''^  This 
is  followed  by  an  article  on  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, being  a  highly  laudatory  review  of  "  Bernard's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures." The  idea  of  these  lectures  is,  that  "  a  course  of  teaching  is 
involved  in  that  particular  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  familiar  to  us."  He  treats  the  four  gospels,  the 
book  of  Acts,  the  collection  of  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  as 
severally  exhibiting  stages  in  the  course  of  divine  teaching,  which  have 
a  natural  fitness  to  suceed  each  other.  Mr  Bernard  thus  sums  up 
the  most  able  and  interesting  discussion: — "  When  it  is  felt  that 
these  narratives,  letters,  and  versions  do  in  fact  fulfil  the  several  func- 
tions, and  sustain  the  mutual  relation  which  would  belong  to  the  parts 
of  one  design,  coalescing  into  a  doctrinal  scheme,  which  is  orderly, 
progressive,  and  complete,  then  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  conscious 
contact  with  the  mind  of  God  ;  then  the  superficial  diversity  of  the 
parts  is  lost  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole  ;  the  many  writings 
have  become  one  book  ;  the  many  writers  have  become  one  author." 
The  writer  of  the  third  article.  Christian  Work  in  Egypt,  presents  a 
very  readable  and  well-informed  account  of  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  that  strange  land,  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  people.  This  is  followed  by  a  paper  on 
the  Antiquity  of  3Ian,  wherein  the  arguments  of  linguists,  ethnolo- 
gists, geologists,  archaeologists,  sociologists,  and  Egyptologists,  in 
support  of  the  pre-Adamic  existence  of  man  are  disposed  of,  and 
shewn  to  be  thoroughly  unsound  and  inconclusive.  The  Darwinian 
dogma  of  an  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  race  is  utterly  put  to  route,] 
and  driven  from  the  field  of  science.  In  a  review  of  an  article  whickj 
appeared  in  *' The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Keview' 
for  July  1868,  by  Dr  Gillett,  on  The  Men  and  Times  of  the  Be«?zio%J 
1758,"  Dr  Hodge  takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians against  the  charge  of  having  innovated  on  the  "  liberal  princi-' 
pies  "  alleged  by  Dr  Gillett  to  have  ruled  the  subscription  of  the 
doctrinal  standards  by  the  fathers  of  the  American  Church  in  1729 
and  1758.  Dr  Hodge  concludes  his  article  in  these  words  :  "  The 
'  liberal  principles  '  of  Dr  Gillett  find  no  shadow  of  countenance  in 
the  Adopting  Act  of  1729,  nor  the  reunion  of  1758,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  the  history  of  our  fathers  ;"  and,  therefore,  that  the  position  of 
the  Old  School  is  not  an  innovation  on  the  established  principles  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  last  October,  commences  with  a  length- 
ened and  learned  treatise  (for  so  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  an 
article)  on  the  punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr  Schsefiert, 
the  first  part  of  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages  in  the  present 
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number.  The  interest  and  importance  of  this  contribution  must  be 
estimated  very  highly  by  all  Biblical  scholars,  and  we  propose  to  give 
the  remaining  portion  in  our  number  for  April.  The  next  article  is 
"  The  Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science,"  by  Professor  Bascom, 
being  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  papers,  powerfaUy  written,  on  a 
subject  which  has  hitherto  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  mere 
secularists,  but  which  are  here  Ufted  up  into  the  higher  sphere  of 
Theology,  the  clear  and  strong  lights  of  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  solution  of  social  problems.  The  remaining  articles  are  on 
"  Grotte's  Theory  of  Democracy,"  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ  in  its 
outward  appearance  aud  its  historical  influence,"  and  on  the  "  Land 
of  Moriah." 

FRENCH. 

Be  V  Etat  Civil  des  Eeformes  de  France.  Par  L.  Akquez,  Professeur 
an  Lvcee  S.  Louis.  Pp.  270,  Paris  :  Grossart,  editeur,  2  Rue  de 
la  Pjux.     1868. 

This  book  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  for  a  Huguenot, 

"  Moi  n6  d'Aieux  erranta,  qni  dans  le  dernier  age , 
Du  fanatisme  aveugle  ont  eprouve  la  rage, 
Puis-je  ne  pas  chanter  cet  Edit  immortel. 
Qui  venge  la  Kaison,  sans  offenser  I'Autel  ?  " 

So  sang  the  poet,  Fontanes,  in  honour  of  the  Declaration  of  1787,  and 
of  the  immortal  law  of  the  20th  of  September  1792,  both  giving  per- 
mission to  the  Protestants  to  Uve.  .  .  .  legally.  What  a  change 
after  so  many  years  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  !  "  Immediately 
after,"  says  one  of  those  who  had  laboured  the  most  indefatigably 
for  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  Rabaut  Saint  Etieime; 
"  immediately  after,"  the  Protestants  were  to  be  seen  hastening  in 
crowds  to  the  royal  judges,  to  have  their  marriages  and  the  births  of 
their  children  registered.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  royal 
judges  were  obliged  to  go  through  the  different  communes  of  their 
jurisdiction,  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  to  spare  families  the  ex- 
pense of  too  long  a  journey.  Old  men  were  to  be  seen  registering 
their  marriages,  along  with  those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Till  the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  all  was  confusion  ; — betrothals 
h\ paroles  deprisent  (a  convention  before  a  notary  only) ; — and  marriages 
a  la  gaumine  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Councillor  Gaumin, 
opposed  to  the  clergy.)  In  this  last  case,  the  betrothed  presented 
themselves  at  the  church,  but  it  was  to  declare  their  resolution  to  do 
without  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  a  resolution  which  need  hardly 
astonish  us,  when  we  remember  that,  before  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  not  indispensable.  "  Marriage,"  says  an  old 
author,  "  is  the  ground-work  of  the  picture,  while  the  Sacrament  is 
the  frame  of  it." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  were  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  veri- 
fied before  the  16th  century  ?  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  Moses  along  with  a  man  out 
of  every  tribe,  all  the  congregation  assembled,  and  every  one  was 
numbered,  "  after  their  families,   by   the  house   of  their    fathers, 
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with  the  number  of  their  names,  every  male  by  their  polls  ;  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards"  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  These  numberingg 
were  also  practised  among  other  peoples  (Luke  ii.) ;  but  in  France, 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  civil  status  (Etat  civil),  was  re- 
corded only  in  domestic  registers.  That  Emperor  ordered  the  priests, 
who  were  almost  the  only  class  that  could  write,  to  keep  registers. 
After  some  time,  these  registers  were  lost,  or  only  contained  the  names 
of  the  rich  or  of  the  benefactors  of  the  convents,  so  that  the  civil  status 
may  be  said  not  to  have  existed  in  France  till  the  1 6th  century.  It 
was  then  that  Francis  I.  published  the  ordinance  of  Villers  Cotterets, 
which,  however,  related  only  to  the  births.  The  ordinance  of  Blois 
(1579),  completed  it,  by  desiring  the  priests  to  register  equally  the 
marriages  and  deaths.  As  for  the  Protestants,  their  pastors  acted  in 
the  place  of  the  priests,  at  the  time  that  this  latter  ordinance  was  pro- 
mulgated. But,  before  that,  when  the  first  Synod  was  held  (1559),  it 
was  decided  that  the  marriages  should  be  proposed  to  the  consistory, 
which  would  require  the  passing  of  the  contract  before  a  notary,  with 
the  proclamatian  of  the  banns,  three  Sabbaths  following,  at  the  sermon. 
Custom,  not  law,  sanctioned  these  proceedings.  As  for  chequered 
marriages  (marriages  between  persons  of  different  beliefs),  as  they 
were  called,  the  pastors  only  performed  them  by  the  authorisation  of 
the  magistrate.  Louis  XIV.  forbade  such  marriages,  and  condemned 
both  parties  to  perpetual  banishment,  &c.  (1680.)  Already,  fourteen 
years  earlier,  the  monarch  had  decided  that  Protestants  should  not 
be  buried  in  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries,  and  that  the  burial  should 
take  place  without  the  shadow  of  outward  solemnity.  "  Absolutely," 
as  our  author  wittily  observes,  "  as  if  they  had  been  intending  to  com- 
mit a  foul  deed." 

In  1683  began  the  demolition  of  the  temples;  a  hundred  fell  at 
one  stroke,  and  the  dragoons  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  Protestants, 
like  birds  of  prey  upon  corpses.  The  Assembly  of  the  Romish  clergy 
(1685),  proposed  that  the  priests  should  baptise  the  children  in  places 
where  there  was  no  longer  any  public  worship.  The  Intendants 
shortly  established  these  new  pastors,  and,  if  the  former  ones  were 
still  allowed  at  times  to  celebrate  marriages,  it  was  with  the  express 
prohibition  of  connecting  a  sermon  or  an  exhortation  with  the  ceremony, 
This  decision  bears  date  the  15th  September  1685  ;  a  month  after 
came  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  three  years  later  a 
new  edict  enjoined  the  Protestants  to  present  their  new-born  children 
to  the  priest  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  birth.  In  1697, 
every  marriage  not  performed  in  presence  of  a  priest  was  annulled, 
and  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  became  the  law  of  the  State,  marriage  was  an  abjuration. 
What  an  alternative  !  Even  among  the  prelates  were  to  be  found : 
some  who  were  moved  at  the  sight  of  such  an  iniquity.  Monseigneur 
de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  generously  lifted  up  his  voice.  The 
Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  cried  out  that  haste  must  be  made  to ' 
abolish  all  outward  signs  of  Calvinism,  and  that  a  whole  generation 
of  sacrilege  must  be  submitted  to  in  hopes  that  the  succeeding 
one,  never  having  had  before  their  eyes  any  other  worship  than  the 
true  one,  would  lose   the   very  remembrance  of  the  other !      The ; 
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Jansenists  begged  the  favour  of  real  conversion  by  persuasion  for  the 
Protestants.  "  Thus  it  happens,"  remarks  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  in 
the  memorial  which  he  presented  to  Louis  XYI.,  "  thus  it  happens, 
by  a  strange  contrast,  that  the  defenders  of  free-will,  maintained  that 
the  king  ought  to  force  men's  consciences,  while  those  who  held  that 
in  every  rehgious  action  God  alone  works  in  us,  maintained  that 
conversion  ought  to  be  free."  Louis  XIV.  steered  his  way  between 
the  two  parties ;  Mme.  de  Maintenon  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Jansenists,  by  causing  M.  de  Noailles  to  be  named  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Paris.  Li  a  memorial  presented  by  him  to  the  king,  the  prelate 
reminded  him  of  the  course  taken  by  Gonstantrne  and  Theodosius,  in 
regard  to  the  Pagans  ;  "  the  churches,"  says  he,  "  were  open  to  them, 
but,  if  they  came  into  the  churches,  it  was  of  their  own  fi-ee  will ;  their 
children  were  not  taken  from  them  to  be  instructed  and  baptised  in 
spite  of  them  ;  they  were  permitted  to  contract  marriages  which  were 
only  civil  contracts,  and  of  which  all  the  children  were  legitimate.' 
Unfortunately  the  Archbishop  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the 
clergy,  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  answered  that  the  line  of  conduct 
which  had  been  pursued  since  1685,  ought  still  to  be  continued.  The 
bishop  of  Nismes  made  himself  particularly  conspicuous,  by  the  hypo- 
crisy of  his  language.  This  was  Flechier,  who  recommended  what  he 
called  salutary  constraint,  of  which  the  following  is  the  benignant 
explanation  : — "I  do  not  mean  by  these  words,  harsh,  or  violent 
means,  but  efficacious  remedies  ;  I  speak  of  a  constraint  which  will 
lead  to  conversion  and  not  to  despair,  and  which  is  rather  correction 
than  chastisement."  A  very  benevolent  correction  truly,  and  no  bar- 
barous chastisement,  for  Flechier  only  means  the  quartering  of  the  mili- 
tary upon  the  Protestants,  thfe  doubling  of  their  taxes,  the  galleys,  and 
all  the  rigours  employed  by  Baville,  the  intendant  of  the  province  in 
which  the  diocese  of  the  prelate  was.  However  that  may  be,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  caused  more  moderate  sentiments  to  prevail.  But  it 
was  easier  to  lay  down  upon  paper  the  civil  tolerance  proposed  by  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Noailles,  than  to  execute  it ;  for  the  Ai-chbishop,  who  had 
been  made  Cardinal,  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and  thus  lost  all  favour 
with  the  monarch ;  so  true  is  it  that  half  measures  rarely,  if  ever,  suc- 
ceed. The  genius,  even  of  a  Bossuet,  failed  upon  this  occasion.  Li 
vain  did  he  oppose  himself  to  the  new  converts  being  forced  to  go  to 
mass  (while  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  firmness  with  regard  to  the 
marriages),  the  Jesuits  and  the  Molinists  obtained  the  triumph  of 
what  was  looked  upon  as  an  axiom,  to  wit,  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  Protestants  in  France! 

"The  regency,"  says  M.  Anquez,  "  was  a  time  of  respite  for  the 
Protestants,  and,  as  it  were,  a  truce  between  two  persecutions 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  delivered  all  those  unfortunates  who  were 
groaning  in  dungeons  and  in  the  galleys.  He  maintained  the  edicts 
against  the  assemblies  ;  several  refractory  individuals  were  condemned 
and  he  pardoned  them.  People  were  free  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  this 
indulgence  suspended  the  emigration.  During  this  too  short  period, 
we  find  a  decision  of  the  Gouncil  (16th  February,  1717),  by  which 
the  possession  of  her  father's  succession  was  restored  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Protestant,  though   she  had   been  married  in  the  desert,  and 
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though  a  general  farmer  had  already  obtained  an  order  of  confiscation 
for  the  profits  of  the  treasure,  founded  upon  the  law  which  appro- 
priated  to  the  State  the  heritage  of  those  who  had  died   without 

leaving  legitimate  heirs From  1697  to  1715,  and 

during  the  regency,  those  among  the  reformed  Protestants  who  had 
persevered  in  their  heresy,  still  contrived  to  get  married  outside  the 
pale  of  the  church.  After  1724,  on  the  contrary,  they  could  not 
violate  the  rule,  without  exposing  themselves  to  serious  dangers, 
and  their  children  to  infamy.  At  the  same  time,  the  misery  of 
the  new  converts  was  aggravated  ;  it  was  then,  in  fact,  that  the  use 
of  trials  was  introduced,  or  ra^.her  generalised.  These  trials  were  a 
surveillance  to  which  the  new  converts  were  subjected.  The  great 
king  who  had  practised  adultery  for  twenty  years,  and  had  legalised 
his  crimes  by  public  acts,  must  needs  know  whether  the  improvised 
Roman  Catholics  went  regularly  to  mass,  and  what  was  their  be- 
haviour while  there ;  the  trial  lasted  four  or  six  months.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  injustice  to  which  the  caprice  of  the  priests  exposed 
the  Protestants.  Thus,  in  1757,  the  Calvinists  of  Bordeaux  com- 
plained to  Louis  XV.,  that  a  former  Protestant  had  been  prevented 
for  eighteen  years  from  being  married  by  the  opposition  he  met  with 
from  the  priest  1" 

Once  married,  the  spouses  were  obliged  to  confess  regularly,  to 
•communicate,  and  sometimes  to  produce  a  written  profession  of  faith. 
Here  are  a  few  fragments  of  the   formula  of  abjuration  to  which 
they  were   constrained: — "I  believe,    and   embrace,  with     all   my 
might,  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Church,  with 
all  its  constitutions  and  observances.     I  admit  and  receive  the  Holy 
Scripture  according  to  and  in  the  sense  that  this  holy  mother,  the 
church,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  said  Scripture,  holds,  and  has  held,  and  I  shall  never 
take  nor  expound  it  otherwise  than  according  to  the  common  accord 
and  consent  of  the  fathers.     I  confess  that  there  are  seven  sacraments 
of  the  new  law,  properly  so-called,  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  necessary  (but  not  all  to  every  one),  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race,  which  are,  &c."      But  to  abridge,  the  profession 
of  the  proselyte  embraced  all  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  regard  to  original  sin  and  justification  by  faith,  upon  the 
communion  in  one  kind,  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  indul- 
gences, the  papal  sovereignty.     .     .     .     But  the  most  important  head 
was  as  follows  : — "  I  recognise  that,  in  the  Holy  Mass,  a  true,  proper, 
and  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  ofiered  to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  that  the  body  and  blood,  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  truly,  really,  and  substantially  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  that  in  this  sacrament  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  is  turned  into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  con- 
version the  Romish  Church  calls  Transubstantiation."     Lastly,  the 
so-called  believer  ended  with  these  words : — "  We,  such  a  one,  promise, 
vow,  and  swear,  upon  these  holy  gospels,  to  persevere  entirely  and  in- 
violably to  the  latest  breath  of  our  life,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  this 
Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  no  one  can  be 
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Bared,  and  of  which  we  make  profession  at  present  without  constrant, 
and  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  cause  it  to  be  held,  kept, 
observed,  and  possessed  by  all  those  over  whom  we  have  any  charge 
in  our  house  and  estate.  So  help  us  God  and  the  holy  gospels,  upon 
which  we  promise,  taking  oath  in  presence  of  Messire,  &c.  .  .  . 
Yicar  general  and  official  at.     .     .     .     the  &c.     .     .     ." 

To  the  eternal  shame  of  these  oppressors,  it  is  well  to  note  the 
avowal  of  the  bishop  of  Alais  (1751),  that,  out  of  two  hundred  Cal- 
vinists,  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  there  were  not 
two  perhaps  who  persevered  in  living  according  to  the  Romish  Church ! 

A  good  many  refugees  passed  over  the  mountains  to  Geneva, 
for  the  high  roads  were  shut  against  them,  to  be  married  by  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  "  These  unions,"  says  our  author,  "  contracted 
out  of  the  kingdom,  gave  rise  to  strange  incidents.  In  1728,  at 
Corps,  a  Utile  town  in  the  diocese  of  Gap,  a  certain  Jacques  Pelegrin 
and  ^nne  Seimat  were  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  though  they 
had  not  come  to  the  church  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction.  One 
day,  the  priest,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  Corps,  presented 
himself  at  Pelegrin's  house,  to  ask  him  by  what  right  he  was  cohabit- 
ing with  Anne  Seimat,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  public.  Pelegrin 
replied,  that  he  was  legally  married  to  Anne  Seimat,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  exhibited  a  certificate  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
Genevese  minister  who  had  officiated.  The  priest  objected  that  such 
a  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  those  of  the 
State.  "  To  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  may  be,"  answered  Pelegrin, 
"  but  not  to  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  the  King  approves  of  such  unions, 
and  there  exist  edicts  proving  it."  In  short,  when  summoned  to 
cease  aU  cohabitation,  Jacques  Pelegrin  and  Anne  Seimat  declared 
that  they  would  only  separate  at  death  ! 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  all  details  relating  to  marriages  con- 
tracted in  the  desert,"^  which  were  forbidden  by  the  laws,  and  punished 
by  the  parliaments,!  to  the  questions  of  State  raised  by  relatives, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  issue  of  unions  contracted  out  of  the  church, 
of  their  parents'  goods.  But  we  cannot  withhold  the  touching  recital 
that  M.  Anquez  has  given  of  a  marriage  which  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  at  the  time. 

•'  An  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont,  the  Viscount  de  Bom- 
belles,  saw  a  young  girl  named  Martha  Camp  at  Mountauban,  and, 
allured  by  her  beauty,  or  tempted  by  her  fortune,  asked  and  obtained 
her  hand.  Mademoiselle  Camp  was  a  Protestant ;  in  order  to  secure 
the  legal  guarantee  to  her  union,  she  consented  to  receive  the  nuptial 
benediction  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,     But  M.  de  Bombelles  in- 


*  In  1751,  a  priest  stated  that  the  Protestants  hardly  married  at  all,  except 
in  the  desert,  and  in  1755,  Rippert  Mondar  reckoned  at  100,000  the  nu'mher  of 
marriages  contracted  in  this  manner  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  preceding 
years.  " 

t  "  If  the  martyrology  of  the  churches  of  the  desert  was  reckoned  np,"  re- 
marks M.  Anquez,  "  it  would  be  seen  that  religious  fanaticism  did  not  make 
fewer  victims  in  the  18th  than  in  the  16th  century;"  and  he  adds,  not  less 
justly,  "  those  assemblies  that  the  intendants  and  governors  of  provinces,  the 
priests  and  bishops,  denounced  ns  seditious  or  criminal,  were,  after  all  very 
innocent  conventicles." — (Pp.  68.  69.)  ' 
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sisted  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  that  of  a  reformed 
pastor  given  clandestinely.  His  wishes  were  law  for  Martha  Camp, 
who  really  loved  him.  On  the  21st  March,  1766,  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  way  prescribed  by  M.  de  Bombelles. ,  "As  wit- 
nesses of  our  vows,"  says  Martha  Camp,  "  we  had  the  pastor,  our 
friends,  our  relatives,  and  God."  After  a  fortnight,  M.  de  Bombelles left 
Montauban  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was  in  garrison  at  Lille.  He 
returned  to  Mountauban  six  months  later,  and  during  the  stay  that  he 
made  there,  he  introduced  Martha  Camp  to  his  family  as  his  legitimate 
wife.  She  was  then  enceinte,  and  soon  after  she  bore  him  a  daughter. 
Certificates,  given  by  the  bishop  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Cour  des  Aides  of  Mountauban,  and  lastly  by  the  intendaut 
general,  attest  that,  from  1766,  Martha  Camp  was  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  wife  of  M.  de  Bombelles.  But  in  1770,  M.  de  Bom- 
belles, ruined  by  his  prodigality,  and  dishonoured  by  his  debauches, 
informed  Martha  Camp  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  France,  his 
wife,  and  child.  This  declaration  was  a  subterfuge,  intended  to  lull 
the  suspicions  of  Martha  Camp.  Some  time  after,  M.  de  Bombelles 
married  M  ademoiselle  de  Carvoisin,  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Then,  under  pretext  of  reassuring  his  second  wife,  he 
caused  a  memoir  to  be  distributed,  in  which  he  denied  the  Mountauban 
marriage,  which  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  of  the  necessary  for- 
malities. Proclaiming  himself  the  victim  of  an  imposture,  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  law  against  Martha  Camp,  for  whom  he  had  only  had  a 
weakness  expiated  by  his  after  conduct.  "  If  she  has  sometimes  been 
called  Viscountess  de  Bombelles,  said  he,  it  was  only  a  nom  de  guerre.'" 
In  vain  did  Linquet,  Martha  Camp's  counsel,  demonstrate  that  there 
was  nothing  awanting  to  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Camp  but  the 
priest,  for  an  act  passed,  in  due  form  before  a  notary,  had  been  signed 
by  both  parties,  and  as  the  lawfulness  of  unions  contracted  by  the 
Jews  was  recognised  in  jurisprudence,  that  of  Protestant  unions 
could  not  reasonably  be  denied  ;  in  vain  did  he  claim  for  his  client  the 
benefit  of  the  possession  of  the  title,  and  produce  letters  in  which  M. 
de  Bombelles  styled  Martha  Camp  his  wife,  as  well  as  a  Vi^ill  signed 
by  him  in  her  favour;  in  vain  did  he  establish  that  the  judges  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration,  that, 
if  the  marriage  between  Martha  Camp  and  M.  de  Bombelles  be 
valid,  the  marriage  between  M.  de  Bombelles  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Carvoisin  is  null,  for,  if  Mademoiselle  de  Carvoisin  had  been  deceived, 
it  was  willingly,  seeing  she  had  had  timely  information  as  to  the 
situation  of  her  intended  husband.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  a 
decision  dated  7th  August  1772,  merely  condemned  M.  de  Bombelles 
to  pay  to  Martha  Camp  12,000  Hires,  under  the  head  of  damages, 
with  interest. 

But  Martha  Camp  was  not  at  the  end  of  her  trials  ;  by  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  the  education  of  her  daughter  was  taken  from  her  ;  she  was 
placed  in  a  convent  at  the  father's  expense.  The  public  took  the  part 
of  the  unfortunate  woman,  whom  the  law  had  deprived  of  her  con- 
jugal and  maternal  rights.  The  council  of  the  military  school,  struck 
M.  de  Bombelles  off  from  this  corporation,  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  addressed  him  a  letter  expressive  of  the  grief  and  indignation 
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felt  by  his  former  comrades  at  bis  condact.  And  when  Martha  Camp 
had  nobly  refused  the  damages,  with  interest,  awarded  by  the  court,  an 
honest  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  the  celebrated  Dutch  merchant, 
Van  Robais,  married  her,  and  thus  relieved  her  from  indigence. 

With  this  scandalous  episode,  we  reach  the  second  part  of  M. 
Anquez's  book,  and  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  during  which 
the  restitution  of  their  civU  rights  was  claimed  for  the  Protestants  by 
magistrates,  politicians,  and  economists.  We  can  only  name  in  passing 
the  memorials  or  opinions  of  Joly,  Fleury,  and  the  Chancellor  d'Agues- 
seau,  of  Rippert,  Monclar,  and  Gilbert  de  Yoisins,  of  Turgot  and  Cond- 
dorcet,  of  Bretignieres,  and  Robert  de  Saint  Vincent,  of  Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne,  Antoine  Court,  Malesherbes,  Court  de  Gebehn,  and  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil.  But  these  did  not  hinder  the  Abbes  Caveyrac, 
Bonnaud,  and  Leufaut,  from  trying  to  revive  the  old  hatred  against 
their  unfortunate  victims  ;  one  of  them  even  affirming  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  done  no  more  harm  to  the  kingdom 
than  the  war  of  the  League,  or  the  winter  of  1709,  or  the  plague  of 
1720.  He  also  maintained  that  the  industry,  the  fortune,  and  the 
liberty  of  500,000  individuals  is  of  no  importance,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  making  such  an  outcry !  Another  says  that  it  is  quite  enough 
for  the  Protestants  that  their  own  fellow-worshippers  do  not  count 
their  children  as  bastards ;  and  an  express  prohibition  from  Louis 
XVI.  (1782)  was  needful,  to  oblige  the  priests,  if  not  to  change  their 
opinions,  at  least  to  make  use  of  less  injurious  language. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romish  clergy  five  years  before  the 
memorable  declaration  granting  their  civil  status  to  non-Catholics. 
Ah  !  what  would  the  Protestants  have  done  without  Richlieu,  Voltaire, 
de  Bretignieres,  and  the  Pastor  Paul  Rabaut '?  On  the  11th  of  April 
1755,  the  last  named  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  "  It  is  certain  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  people  in  the  whole  world  so  ill-used  as 
the  Protestants  in  France.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sort  of  penalty  that  is 
not  inflicted  on  them.  One  would  say  that  they  cannot  pretend  to 
any  of  the  rights  which  mankind  esteems  the  most,  and  that  humanity 
makes  it  a  duty  to  respect.  They  are  constrained  in  their  con- 
science, and  though  they  are  Christians,  they  are  required  to  live  like 
heathens,  without  worship,  without  a  pastor,  without  sacraments.  They 
are  even  forced  to  abjure  their  faith  when  they  wish  to  marry.  .  .  ." 
But  thirty  years  were  not  to  elapse  before  laws,  no  longer  desired, 
were  to  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  events.*  Thanks  to  gene- 
rous-hearted men,  such  as  La  Fjiyette,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the 
bishop  of  Langres,  and  Paul  Rabaut's  illustrious  son,  Rabaut- Saint- 
Etienne !  But  till  the  last  moment,  the  Ultramontanists  fought 
against  every  idea  of  toleration.  The  Jesuit  Bonnaud,  in  his  discourse 
to  be  read  to  the  council,  in  presence  of  the  king,  by  a  patriotic  minister, 
upon  the  project  of  granting  a  civil  status  to  the  Protestants,  denounces 
them  as  the  accomplices  of  the  enemies  of  France,  and  declares  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  homicidal  laws  of  1685. 

At  length  the  temporal  authority,  more  enlightened,  as  is  often  the 


*  In  liSo,  it  was  quite  usual  for  ministers  to  perform  marxiagcs,  so  much 
80  that  the  pastor  of  Lem6  (Picardy),  was  summoned  by  a  royal  huissier  to 
marry  a  couple.     (Bulletin  du  Protestantisme. — T.  viii.  p.  517  )  ' 
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case,  than  the  ecclesiastical,  in  regard  to  toleration,  brought  the  matter 
to  an  issue.  On  the  19th  November  1787,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  reparatory  edict  was  presented  to  the  king  for  signature. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Louis  XVI.  appeared  in  the  Parliament,  accompanied 
by  his  two  brothers,  and  M.  de  Lamoignon  read  as  follows  : — "  The 
legislator,  observing  abuses  which  call  for  remedies,  has  seen  that  he 
must  necessarily  either  proscribe  from  his  State  the  large  number  of 
his  subjects  who  do  not  profess  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  or  else 
secure  them  a  legal  existence."  In  such  an  alternative,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  choice  of  the  king,  and  his  wisdom  could  not 

hesitate  upon  the  means His  majesty  appoints  the  legal 

forms  which  are  to  verify  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  his 
non-Oatholic  subjects,  but  he  hmits  his  justice  towards  them  to  those 
primary  faculties,  which  are  a  sacred  right  of  nature  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  benefit  of  the  law. — (A.nquez,  p.  211.) 

The  edict  contained  thirty-seven  articles,  preceded  by  a  preamble 
upon  the  failure  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  producing  conversions,  and  con- 
tinued thus  : — "  We  stringently  prohibit  all  violent  means,  which 
are  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  humanity,  as  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity."  Lastly,  it  called  to  mind  that  the  Parlia- 
ment itself  had  formerly  demanded  a  civil  statute  for  the  Protestants. 

The  first  article  guarantees  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  as  if  it 
were  it  that  was  in  danger ;  the  third  and  fourth  articles  contain, 
"  the  non-Catholics  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  goods  belonging  to 
them,  and  shall  practise  their  commerce,  arts,  trades,  and  profes- 
sions, without  molestation  or  annoyance  under  pretext  of  religion. 
.  .  .  .  Non- Catholics  will  be  allowed  to  contract  marriages,  and 
these  marriages  will  have  all  the  usual  civil  efiects,  both  as  regards 
the  parties  contracting  them,  and  the  children  issuing  from  them." 

But  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  still  necessary,  and  the  oppo- 
sition, composed  of  Madame  Louise,  the  king's  aunt,  and  two  of  his 
sisters,  the  bishops,  and,  above  all,  the  wife  of  the  Marshal  de^Noailles, 
made  a  last  efi"ort,  but  it  was  in  vain.  "  I  desire  that  the  Parliament 
proceed  to  the  registration  without  delay,"  were  the  king's  words  to 
the  first-president ;  "  yoa  will  come  and  bring  me  an  account  of  it  on 
Wednesday."  And  the  evening  before,  on  the  29th  January  1788, 
the  court  voted  the  registration  by  ninety-six  voices  against  seventeen. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  Lafayette  wrote  to  Washington.  "  The  edict, 
granting  the  civil  status  to  the  king's  non-Catholic  subjects,  has  been 
registered.  You  may  easily  imagine  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  last 
Sunday,  to  present,  at  a  ministerial  table,  the  first  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astic (Rabaut-Saint-Etienne),  who  has  been  permitted  to  appear  at 
Versailles,  since  the  revocation  of  1685." 

*'  But  it  required  more  than  a  year,"  observes  our  author,  "  for 
one  of  the  acts  that  reflect  most  honour  upon  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  to  acquire  the  force  of  law,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
formalities,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  customs  of  ancient 
France."  The  joy  of  the  Protestants  was  naturally  unbounded 
on  seeing  themselves  delivered  from  the  yoke,  and  we  maj-  believe 
Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  who  says  that  individuals,  families,  reli- 
gious assemblies,   "all  join  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  king,  the 
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ministers,  and  their  worthy  co-operators."  After  all,  the  Huguenots 
were  an  easily  satisfied  race,  to  be  contented  with  a  law  which  did 
not  even  restore  their  worship,  with  a  law  that  had  to  be  propped  up 
by  so  many  other  laws,  before  it  could  be  anything  like  a  serious  repa- 
ration offered  to  the  Protestants  !  It  was  reserved  to  the  national 
assembly  to  crown  the  edifice  by  the  7th  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1791,  thus  conceived  : — "  The  law  considers  marriage  only  as  a  civil 
contract.  The  legislative  power  will  establish  for  all  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  the  manner  in  which  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
arc  to  be  registered,  and  it  will  appoint  public  offices  to  receive  and 
preserve  the  acts." 

The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  were  the  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  article,  for  they  soon  had  also  their  marriages  in  the  desert ;  from 
1793  to  1795,  marriages  and  baptisms  were  celebrated  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  or  in  caves.  There  was  a  difference,  however  : — "  If,  under 
Louis  Xiy.  and  Louis  XV.,  the  Protestants  who  were  married  outside 
of  the  church,  were  considered  as  living  in  concubinage,  and  could  be 
punished  on  that  account,  and  if  their  children  were  stigmatised  as 
bastards,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  always  had  the  right  of  securing 
civil  consequences  to  the  unions  which  they  had  contracted." 

Ah  !  let  us  beware  of  injustice,  even  when  we  think  by  it  to  benefit 
ourselves.  Did  not  the  Romanists,  when  they  deprived  two  millions 
of  Protestants  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  strike  a  blow  at  their  own 
descendants  also,  and  did  not  the  Protestant,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, 
serve  the  interests  of  humanity  when  he  demanded  the  insertion  of 
these  simple  words  in  the  declaration  of  rights : — "  None  may  be 
molested  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  none  may  be 
disturbed  in  his  worship  ?"  C  deF. 

Thtologie  el  PhUosophie.     Compte-rendu  des  Principales  Publications 
Scientifiques  h,  Y  etranger.     Geneve  :  H.  Georg,  libraire.     1868. 

As  the  title  indicates,  there  appeared  within  the  present  year  at 
Geneva,  a  Quarterly  Review,  superintended  specially  by  M.  Dandiran, 
formerly  a  pastor  in  the  national  church.  The  essential  aim  of  this 
Eeview  is  to  acquaint  French  readers  with  the  best  current  works  of 
theology  and  philosophy  which  are  published  in  foreign  countries. 
Refraining  from  all  criticism,  it  confines  itself  to  a  mere  summary  of 
the  works,  and  admits  within  its  pages  whatever  is  of  scientific  value 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  opinions  enunciated.  This  plan 
of  compilation  shews  that  there  may  be,  within  the  committee  of 
editors,  men  adhering  to  all  possible  shades  of  opinion,  as  well  in 
religion  as  in  philosophy.  We  shall  not  say  that  such  a  plan  of  com- 
pilation is  easy  to  foUow,  or  that  it  has  otir  entire  sympathy.  How- 
ever, the  specimens  furnished,  up  to  the  present,  are  very  promising. 
They  afford  to  men  of  study  convenient  epitomes  of  works  often  vol- 
uminous and  difficult  to  read ;  they  inform  them  of  the  important 
publications  issued  from  time  to  time,  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  demonstrate  that  intel- 
lectual activity  is  by  no  means  slackening  its  pace  at  Geneva.  It  is 
from  these  considerations  we  recommend  to  our  readers  this  Review 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  cradle. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  details  published  up  to  this  time  : — 

No.  1.  March  1868.— T.  A.  Dorner's  History  of  Protestant  Theo- 
logy, by  T.  F.  Astie ;  The  Universal  Theism  of  T.  H.  Fichte  (Anon) ; 
Ecce  Homo,  by  L.  Choisy;  The  Hegelianism  in  1867  of  C.  L. 
Michelet,  by  M.  F.  Amiel,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  2.  June  1868. — B.  Mazarella's  History  of  Criticism,  by  Oscar 
Cocorda  (1st  article) ;  C.  Weitzsacher  on  Redemption,  by  Pasquet ; 
Gr.  de  Polenz's  Heroic  Age  of  French  Calvinism,  by  Th.  Claparede ; 
Four  Lectures  of  T.  T.  van  Oosterzee  on  St  John's  Gospel,  by  T.  T. 
Dufour,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  3.  September  1868. — B.  Mazarella's  History  of  Criticism,  by 
Oscar  Cocorda  (2d  article) ;  Muller's  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  by 
L.  Choisy  ;  D.  F.  Frans's  Christ  by  Faith  and  Christ  by  History,  by 
C.  Bitter ;  Stewart  Mill's  Critical  Study  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy, by  Ph.  Boget  (1st  article),  &c.,  &c. 

GERMAN. 

Tlieologisclie  Studien  und  Kritiken.     Jahrgang.     1868.     Drittes 
Heft.     Gotha  Perthes. 

The  first  article  in  this  number  of  this  admirably  conducted  Theo- 
logical Quarterly,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Beyschlag.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
an  address,  delivered  by  him  on  the  31st  October,  last  year,  in  the 
hall  of  the  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Germany.  The  history 
of  this  union,  which  the  writer  vindicates  in  a  tone  of  great  earnestness, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  annals  of  German 
Protestantism.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  that  we 
present  before  them  the  leading  facts  of  a  movement  which  has  for  so 
long  a  time  drawn  toward  it  the  sympathies  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  the  Father-land,  and  which  is  in  the  present  day  so  keenly  and  ex- 
tensively discussed  by  the  different  church  parties. 

While  Luther's  Beformation  was  spreading  in  Germany,  a  similar 
movement  originated  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Beformation  received 
from  Zuingle,  its  chief  leader,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  developed,  a  tendency  differing  in 
several  respects  from  that  of  Germany.  This  tendency  manifested 
itself  most  prominently  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  as  taught  in 
these  two  divisions  of  the  Beformed  Church.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Swiss  Church  were  favourably  received  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany, 
and  they  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  tendencies — the 
Zuinglian  and  the  Lutheran — within  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany.  The  existence  of  this  conflict  was  mourned  over 
by  the  Reformers,  and  they  laboured  to  remove  it.  The  reconciliation 
of  the  conflicting  parties  was  the  object  of  the  famous  "  Colloquy  " 
convened  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  at  his  castle  of  Marburg,  in  October 
1529.  It  consisted  on  the  one  side  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Justus 
Jonas,  John  Erenz,  and  Osiander,  and  on  the  other  of  Zuingle,  (Ecol- 
ampadius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio.  These  divines  agreed  upon  all  the 
matters  of  the  common  faith.     They  differed  only  on  the  doctrine  of 
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the  sacrament.  Yet  Luther's  adherence  to  his  dogma  of  consubstaa- 
tiation  marred  on  this  occasion  the  prospect  of  a  union,  greatly  to  the 
grief  of  the  Reformers,  especially  of  those  from  the  Swiss  Church  and 
from  Upper  Germany.  Efforts,  however,  still  continued  to  be  made  in 
various  ways  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Bucer  exerted  himself 
with  great  diligence  in  this  matter.  He  organised  several  conferences 
among  the  Reformers  on  the  subject.  He  and  Capito,  with  eight  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  divines  of  Upper  Germany,  met  at 
Wittenberg  (May  1536),  and  drew  up  a  kind  of  compromise,  called  the 
"  Wittenberg  Concordia,"  which  was  signed  by  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  other  Reformers  who  were  then  present.  But  the 
union  effected  by  this  "  Concordia  "  was  not  cordial,  and  strife  very 
soon  broke  out  anew.  The  theologians  of  Switzerland  were  most 
anxious  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  Luther,  and  accordingly  met  at 
Basel  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  one  another  on  the  length  to 
which  they  were  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise.  They 
appointed  three  of  their  number,  BuUinger  of  Zurich,  Myconius  and 
Grynaeus  of  Basel,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith.  This  con- 
fession, styled  "The  first  Helvetic  Confession,"  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Reformed  Confessions,  was  signed  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  cantons  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  Schafihausen, 
St  Gall,  Miihlhausen,  and  Biel,  and  was  finally  adopted  as  the  confession 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland.  They  sent  it  (1537)  to 
Luther  at  Wittenberg,  but  without  effect.  He  could  not  agree  to  its 
statement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  Melancthon  mourned 
greatly  over  the  schism  that  had  arisen,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  especially,  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  union.  In  lo-lO, 
ten  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  that  symbol,  altering  it  in  certain  parts  with  the  view 
of  securing  its  adoption  as  the  common  confession  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Melancthon's  edition  of 
that  confession  was  in  Latin,  and  is  called  the  Yariata,  as  the  original 
edition  is  called  the  Invariata.  The  variation  introduced  by  him 
affected  two  points — 1.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  form 
in  which  he  presented  it  inclined  to  the  theory  of  synergism,  while  the 
original  edition  maintained  the  monergestic  theory.  2.  In  regard  to 
the  sacrament,  Melancthon's  statements  leaned  toward  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory. 

The  Reformers  having  finished  their  labours,  passed  away  from  the 
earthly  scene,  leaving  the  church  in  that  divided  state  which  had 
caused  them  so  much  sorrow,  and  which  they  had  without  effect 
earnestly  laboured  to  heal.  The  alienation  widened  in  proportion  as 
vital  piety  declined  in  the  churches.  In  Germany  the  Lutheran  party 
gained  the  ascendancy.  "  The  Reformed  divines  were  always  favour- 
able to  a  fraternal  recognition  ;  whilst  the  Lutheran  divines  would 
rather  hold  communion  with  the  papist,  and  declared  the  hope  that 
the  Reformed  could  be  saved  to  be  a  diabolical  invention  !  "  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  spirit  of  dogmatic  strife  prevailed,  and  all 
attempts  at  reconciliation  were  fruitless.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches  remained  alienated,  and  developed  side  by  side  their 
different  tendencies.     In  the  eighteenth  century,  indifferentism  and 
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infidelity  spread  over  Europe.  The  great  question  now,  was  not 
whether  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  confession  was  to  be  preferred, 
but  whether  either  of  them  was  true,  nay,  whether  Christianity  itself 
was  not  altogether  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  Germany  began  to  feel  the  breath  of  a  new  life. 
From  the  centre  of  the  Reformed  Church  there  again  arose  longings 
after  a  union.  Frederick  William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  all  with  such  a  movement,  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to 
what  bad  been  looked  upon  by  many  of  his  royal  ancestors  as  an  event 
very  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  time  was  favourable.  Prussia  had 
just  been  delivered  from  the  French  yoke,  after  passing  through  a 
period  of  great  national  trial.  "  The  Lutheran  sepai-ate  consciousness 
had  almost  entirely  vanished,  both  in  science  and  in  practical  life. 
Rationalism  hoped  that  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity  would  fall  with  those  of  Lutheranism,  and  Pietism,  with 
its  enthusiasm  and  its  indifference  towards  the  theology  of  the  creeds, 
willingly  gave  its  consent."  The  approaching  ter-centenary  jubilee  of 
the  Reformation  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  churches,  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  divisions 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  church  of  the  Reformation  should 
cease.  Frederick  William  accordingly  issued,  on  27th  September  1817, 
his  remarkable  declaration,  establishing  the  Reformed  union  within  his 
dominions.  This  cabinetsorder  is  the  magna  charta  of  the  present 
Prussian  Established  Church.  He  wished  to  present  to  Europe  the 
spectacle  of  a  united  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Germany,  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  Reformation.  He  set  the  example,  by 
joining  in  a  united  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  congrega- 
tion at  Potsdam.  He  earnestly  commended  the  movement  to  all  the 
clergy  in  his  kingdom.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  proposal  was 
about  to  meet  with  universal  acceptation.  The  churches  seemed  to 
be  weary  of  dissensions.  The  example  of  Prussia  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed in  Nassau,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Baden,  Anhalt,  &c.  But  in  seve- 
ral other  states  of  Germany  the  old  spirit  of  Lutheranism  refused  to 
fall  in  with  the  movement.  The  Prussian  union  was  carried  out  on 
the  principle  that  the  point  of  separation  between  the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutheran  Churches  was  non-essential,  and  thus,  though  not 
avowedly,  yet  in  effect,  it  took  up  the  ground  on  which  the  Reformed 
had  always  aimed  after  the  union.  A  note  of  alarm  came  forth  from 
the  Lutherans  of  Silesia,  headed  by  Dr  Scheibel  of  Breslau.  The 
opposition  of  the  old  Lutherans  to  the  union  became  violent.  And 
now  began  a  theological  war  which  is  raging  still,  and  with  seemingly 
an  unceasing  bitterness,  between  unionism  and  confessionalism.  The 
Lutherans  who  dissented  from  the  union  received  very  harsh  treat- 
ment from  the  Prussian  authorities.  By  imprisonment  and  fines  the 
king  sought  to  suppress  the  opposition.  Large  numbers  of  Lutherans, 
rather  than  submit,  emigrated  to  Australia  and  North  America.  The 
late  king,  Frederick  WilHam  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840, 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  which  had  been  going  on, 
and  gave  full  liberty  to  the  old  Lutherans  to  organise  themselves  into 
a  separate  religious  community.  Grieved  at  the  spirit  of  denomina- 
tional strife  which  agitated  the  churches,  he  made  various  concessions 
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to  the  Lutherans,  with  the  view  of  promoting  among  them  "  Geist  der 
massigung  mid  milde," — a  spirit  of  moderation  and  mildness.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  king,  confessionalism  continued  to 
predominate,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  division  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  church  was  widened.  The  old  Lutherans  who  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church,  have  become  more  intensely  Lutheran 
than  ever.  Their  motto  is  "  Reine  Lehre  und  reines  Bekermtniss," 
by  which  they  mean  adherence  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession, 
Lutheran  Catechisms,  and  the  Form  of  Concord.  In  the  united 
chxirch  there  arose  also  a  party  called  New  Lutherans,  not  at  first  op- 
posed to  the  union,  but  who  sought  to  give  prominence  to  the  ancient 
confession,  as  furnishing  a  bulwark  against  the  growing  latitudin- 
arianism  of  the  age.  These  New  Lutherans  have  advanced  step  by 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  old  high  church  Puseyite  Lutherans,  till 
they  have  become  in  their  respective  aims  and  sympathies  almost 
identical.  Thus  in  the  united  church  there  were  some  who  were  pure 
Lutherans,  some  also  vigorously  held  by  the  Reformed  confession, 
while  others  declared  that  they  belonged  to  both  churches.  The 
union  became  a  sort  of  confederation,  comprehending  in  it  three  distinct 
parties.  The  Lutherans  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  work  in 
the  direction  of  Lutheranism,  and  to  make  the  union  subservient  to 
that  aim.  Hence  arose  a  reaction  against  confessionalism,  and  a  stUl 
greater  desire,  manifested  particularly  in  the  universities,  to  preserve 
the  union  in  its  original  character  as  planned  by  Frederick  William  III. 
The  king  became  more  markedly  favourable  to  the  union  on  the  basis 
of  a  consensm  of  the  two  confessions.  He  expressed  his  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  countenanced  in  a  very 
marked  manner  its  general  conference  in  Berlin  in  1857.  This  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  king  generally  offended  the  New  Lutherans,  of 
■whom  Hengstenberg  is  a  leader,  and  led  to  still  greater  bitterness  in 
the  manifestation  of  a  stiff  high-church  confessionalism  and  hostility 
to  the  union.  The  high  church  Lutheran  tendency  goes  on  unchecked. 
Great  has  been  the  din  of  contending  parties  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  strife  seems  to  be  fiercer  than  ever.  There  is  something 
humiliating  in  these  bitter  denominational  contentions  of  our  Teutonic 
brethren.  There  seems  no  end  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
periodicals  of  the  day,  from  the  weeklies  to  the  quarterhes,  are  con- 
tinually discussing  it,  and  the  separate  pamphlets  and  books  on  tho 
subject  would  fill  a  respectable  library.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  the  confessional  controversy  of  the  German  Church,  we 
look  upon  them  as  symptoms  of  a  tendency  towards  a  better  state  of 
things.  The  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  represents  the  views  of  the 
*'  Unions-Theologen,"  those  theologians  who  hold  the  concensus  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  as  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  union. 
This  party  comprehends  by  far  the  majority  of  the  great  names  among 
the  theologians  of  Germany.  The  warfare  cannot  always  last.  Men 
■will  grow  weary  of  the  turmoil.  Surely  the  day  will  come  when  "  the 
watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye,"  and  "  with  the  voice  together  shall 
they  sing."  Dr  Beyschlag  is  full  of  hope  for  the  cause  of  the  union. 
He  concludes  his  address  in  these  words,  "  He  who  in  the  night  of 
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his  sufferings,  when  his  heart  was  breaking  for  the  sons  of  men,  also 
undertook  our  cause  and  prayed  for  the  union  of  them  that  are  his,  as 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  divine  mission — '  That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us  ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.'  He  gives 
us  the  right  in  the  name  of  the  evangelical  union,  to  sing  that  old  Re- 
formation song  of  victory, 

'  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott; 
Das  Keich  muss  uns  doch  bleiben.'  " 

In  this  number  of  "  Studien  und  I^i-itiken,"  we  have  also  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr  Kostlin's  very  elaborate  and  deeply  interesting  inves- 
tigation into  the  history  of  Calvin's  Institutio.  The  changes  made 
upon  that  work  as  it  passed  through  the  several  editions  during  Cal- 
vin's lifetime,  are  carefully  noted,  and  important  conclusions  are  ar- 
rived at,  regarding  Calvin's  own  progress  in  the  development  of  his 
doctrinal  opinions.  He  thus  closes  his  valuable  paper,  "  Calvin, 
while  engaged  in  strenuous  conflict  against  the  whole  church-system 
of  Popery,  was  no  less  zealous  in  labouring  to  build  up  a  stable  system 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  regulated  by  the  word  of  God. 
In  this  was  his  chief  characteristic,  as  distinguished  from  Luther. 
After  all  we  have  brought  forth  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  no 
farther  proof  is  needed  to  show,  that,  although  at  the  first  his  views 
were  definite  enough,  yet  that  there  was  a  development  both  in  Calvin 
and  in  his  Institutio.  Nor  need  we  repeat  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  activity  of  his  systematic  mind  with  which  he  laboured,  he  has  not 
presented  us,  even  in  the  final  editions  of  his  work,  with  a  system 
wrought  out  with  perfect  exactness,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and 
complete  in  itself.  But  just  on  this  account,  so  much  the  richer  are 
the  various  elements  he  has  therein  gathered,  and  so  much  the  more 
valuable  also  are  the  suggestions  which  he  has  presented  towards  a  yet 
fuller  development  of  doctrines  and  of  church  principles  in  different 
directions." 

The  third  article  in  this  journal,  is  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  traditions 
concerning  the  labours  of  the  apostle  John  in  Ephesus.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr  G.  E.  Steitz.  The  object  of  the  article,  which  shows  great 
minuteness  of  research,  will  appear  from  these  words,  in  which  the 
author  states  the  position  he  means  to  defend : — "  Among  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  church  regarding  the  later  history  of  the 
apostles,  that  concerning  the  labours  and  the  death  of  the  apostle 
John  in  Ephesus,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  surest  and  the 
most  credible.  The  Tubingen  school  firmly  believed  it  as  an  indubi- 
tably historical  dogma,  and  Baur  would  have  been  indignant  had  any 
one  ventured  to  utter  even  a  gentle  suspicion  against  this  fundamental 
article  in  his  history  of  the  apostolical  and  the  post-apostolical  age. 
For  the  first  time,  Dr  Keim,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  recent  work 
(Ziirich  1867),  "  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,"  (the  history  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth),  has  made  the  attempt,  not  only  to  shake  all  faith  in  this 
tradition,  but  to  overturn  it  from  the  very  foundation.  He  would  per- 
suade us  that  John  died  long  before  the  termination  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, that  ho  never  laboured  in  Asia  Minor,  that  all  notices  relative  to 
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him  are  not  older  tbaa  Irensus,  who  confounds  the  presbyter  John, 
teacher  of  Polycarp  and  Papias,  with  John  the  apostle,  and  erroneously 
connects  the  reports  which  he  heard  in  Asia  Minor,  when  a  boy,  re- 
garding the  former  with  the  latter."  Dr  Steitz  sets  himself  to  repel 
these  views  of  Keim,  and  to  vindicate  the  old  tradition. 

This  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  exposition  of  Galatians,  ii.  6,  by 
Dr  Burk.  The  author  defends  his  views,  published  in  the  year  1865, 
against  the  criticism  of  Professor  Marcher,  of  Meiningen,  which  ap- 
peared in  1866.  The  controversy  between  these  two  learned  divines 
is  not  of  much  consequence.  The  next  article  contains  a  resume  of 
Bohmer's  History  of  Franzisca  Hermandez,  and  Frai  Franzisco  Ortiz, 
and  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  with  which  they  were  inti- 
mately connected.  It  is  written  by  Dr  "WilMns,  of  Vienna.  It  is 
very  noteworthy  that,  within  the  last  few  years",  the  records  of  Chris- 
tian martyrdom  have  awakened  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  on  the 
Continent.  The  journals,  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character,  have, 
in  different  forms,  brought  to  light  important  facts,  bearing  upon  the 
persecution  by  which  Rome  sought  to  repress  the  rising  reformation. 
The  article  before  us  presents  us  with  an  affecting  view  of  the  early 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
two  noble  witnesses,  for  Christ,  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood,  victims  of  the  Inquisition. 
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Triumph :   The  Christian  more  than   Conqueror.      By  the  Rev.   GeorgB 
Philip,  M.A.,  Free  St  John's,  Edinburgh.     1869.     Pp.  199. 

To  a  well-cultured  intellect,  seeking  spiritual  good  and  clear  grounds  of 
religious  joyfulness,  we  could  not  wish  to  proffer  a  higher  treat  or  finer 
guide  (so  far  as  Christian  literature  is  concerned)  than  this  volume.  We 
have  read  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  have  read  the  whole  volume 
at  a  sitting,  fascinated ;  and  have  risen  refreshed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
The  very  fine  shade  of  thought  in  the  title  of  the  first  essay, — "  Triumph 
over  the  restlessness  of  human  ambition,"  on  the  text,  '"  AH  things  are 
yours," — greatly  pleased  us  at  the  outset.  It  puts  an  uncommon  and 
beautiful  pointing  on  the  well-known  words  ;  and  the  exposition  that  fol- 
lows, meets  the  expectation  which  it  awakens.  Still  finer  is  the  succeed- 
ing essay  on  "  Triumph  over  the  drawback  of  Christ's  invisibility," — a 
theme  that  has  attracted  the  efforts  of  many  a  thoughtful  mind--John 
Foster  (in  his  lectures)  among  others.  Our  author  states  the  "  drawback" 
with  fine  feeling,  in  many  points ;  for  instance,  thus, — 

"  Uow  trying  to  love  it  is  to  have  to  say  about  one,  '  He  is  gone  abroad, 
but  1  have  no  idea  where!'  Only  give  us  an  idea  of  his  locality, — the 
country,  the  district,  the  spot  where  he  has  settled, — and  immediately 
fancy  constructs  a  house,  round  which  affections,  roses,  and  honeysuckle 
twine.  Is  not  this  ignorance  of  precise  locality,  one  reason  why  we  dread 
the  death  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  even  when  we  have  the  best  hope 
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that  all  is  well  with  them  ?  They  go  far,  far  away,  and  we  cannot  know 
exactly  where.  That  the  heavens  contain  Christ  is  certain.  But  the 
heavens — how  wide  a  word  that  is  ?  "Where,  in  the  boundless  heavens,  is 
He  ?  We  look  up  to  them — sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  but  though  they  all 
praise  him,  if  they  know  the  secret,  they  never  tell  it — never  give  the 
smallest  sign  where  he  is.  '  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  1  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  him.'  '  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him.'  " 

And  how  finely  does  the  following  put  the  case  for  faith,  and  its 
triumph  : — 

"  Sins  are  not  things  that  we  can  handle  ;  and  though  we  should  be 
seeing  Christ  himself,  we  could  not  see  his  righteousness, — we  could  not, 
with  our  hands,  receive  it  out  of  his,  and  place  it  on  us.  No.  In  all  these 
respects,  the  eye  would  be  utterly  powerless.  Unless  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  some  other  faculty,  capable  of  dealing  with  invisible  sins  and  in- 
visible righteousness,  the  mere  sight  of  Christ  would  leave  us  where  we 
were.  But  let  Christ  personally  be  out  of  view.  Let  faith,  in  its  appro- 
priating power,  be  at  work  within, — that  power  which  carries  us  to  llini, 
and  then  constrains  us  to  throw  our  feeble  arms  around  him,  and  say, 
'  Thou  art  mine,' — that  power  which  lifts  up  viewless  sins  and  casts  them 
into  the  fountain  of  His  blood,  burying  them,  as  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
for  ever, — that  power  which  grasps  the  invisible  mantle  of  His  righteous- 
ness, which  lifts  it  up,  and  robes  us  in  it,  and  then  lets  us  see  ourselves  in 
heaven's  mirror,  '  kings  and  priests  unto  God '; — let  that  power  be  ours  : 
and  though  these  eyes  do  not  see  him,  we  have  him  in  a  Avay  mere  sight 
could  not  give,  as  the  want  of  it  cannot  mar,  as  hell  cannot  touch,  as  but 
heaven  can  surpass  :  we  have  him  as  though  to  us  only  he  belonged,  in 
all  the  wealth  of  his  present  grace,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  his  eternal 
glory.  _  _ 

"  This  is  often  verified  in  experience.  A  person  is  m  great  straits,  be- 
leagured  by  trials  and  temptations.  The  powers  of  his  soul  assemble  and 
hold  conference.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  All  these  things  are  against  me.' 
'  If  the  Lord  be  with  me,  why  has  this  befallen  me  ?'  There  is  general 
gloom.  Conscience  whispers,  '  It  is  provocation  of  the  Lord  that  is  doing 
all  this.'  Desire  falls  on  her  knees  and  prays,  '  ^lake  haste,  0  Lord,  to 
help  ;  the  spirit  fails.'  '  Hold  on,'  cries  Love  ;  but  glancing  at  the  frown 
on  the  face  of  Providence,  she  faints  with  the  effort.  '  What  of  the  night 
now  ?'  asks  Reason.  '  Darker  still,'  is  the  reply  of  Sight ;  '  the  last  star  is 
out.'  Calm  and  lofty  is  the  utterance  of  Faith  :  '  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him."  '  Conscience,  be  still.  All  sin  I  lay  on  the  Lamb  of 
God.  Desire,  continue  instant  in  prayer.  I  am  looking  up,  and  expecting 
an  answer.  Love,  hold  on.  In  six  troubles  he  hath  been  with  me  ;  in 
seven  he  will  not  forsake  me.  Reason,  wait.  '  Weeping  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning '  The  soul  is  itself  again ;  its 
powers  are  rallied.  There  is  light  in  the  dwelling,  though  the  storm  still 
rages  without.  '  The  floods  have  lifted  up — the  floods  have  lifted  up  their 
waves.  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  w^aters  ;  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea  !'  " 

Very  admirable,  also,  is  the  "  Triumph  over  mental  depression,"  on  the 
text,  "  God  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus ;"  —Paul  the  Mourner, 
God  the  Comforter,  Titus  the  instrument.  What  could  be  in  finer  tasto 
than  our  author's  own  "  homeliness,"  so  finely  appreciating  the  homeliness 
of  inspiration  ? — 

"  The  homeliness  of  the  way  by  which  God  sent  the  comfort  through 
Titus,  is  very  touching.  It  was  by  his  '  coming,' — by  his  one  day  stepping 
in  at  the  door.  Rising,  as  the  consolation  did,  in  the  bosom  of  the  King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible,  it  yet  finds  vent  and  issue  in  the  most 
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familiar,  humble  act.  Not  by  shining  angel,  not  by  dazzling  light,  but  by 
Titus  crossing  Paul's  threshold,  God  sends  the  consolation.  Was  not  this 
the  kindest  way  of  all  ?  Oh  !  better  than  shining  angel,  better  than  daz- 
zling light,  better  than  all  else  was  Titus,  with  the  old,  familiar,  happy 
face, — the  friend  that  could  sit  and  talk,  and  tell  exactly  how  matters 
stood,  because  he  himself  had  lately  seen  them, — the  man  whom  Paul  had 
been  longing  for.  praying  for,  looking  for.  The  unexpected  visit  of  kind- 
ness in  hours  of  solitude,  tufts  of  green  grass  in  the  desert,  '  large  epistles 
written  by  mine  own  hand,'  the  merry  ring  of  children's  jubilee, — may 
all  be  the  homely  utterances,  in  our  hearts,  of  the  voice  that  is  full  of 
majesty." 

But  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  (save  the  highly  eloquent  closing  chapter  of 
the  volume)  is  that  on  "  Triumph  over  trial."     Thus, — 

"  But  why  should  faith  or  character  be  put  to  the  proof  at  all  ?  Testing 
hy  ordenl  is  the  law  of  the  universe. 

"  Here  is  gold.  Precious  in  itself,  it  must  be  disengaged  from  surround- 
ing dross.  And  how  ?  Perishable  material  though  it  be,  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  consuming  fire.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  gold  is  not  de- 
stroyed :  it  is  not  welded  to  its  alloy.     It  is  separated,  purified,  glorified. 

"  Why  should  not  faith  obey  the  same  law,  and  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process  ?  There  are  all  kinds  of  counterfeits,  and  all  kinds  of  alloys.  So 
precious  is  it,  that  the  world's  gold  fields  could  not  buy  a  single  grain. 
Nor  is  it  perishable.  Immortal  in  itself,  it  clothes  with  immortality  the 
man  who  has  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  consuming  either  itself 
or  its  possessor,  by  placing  it  in  the  crucible  and  subjecting  it  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  only  result  will  be,  manifestation  of  its  reality,  isolation  from 
surrounding  dross,  and  exhibition  of  its  native  celestial  lustre.  The 
'manifold  temptations'  are  the  range  of  glowing  furnaces  into  which  the 
faith  is  cast ;  the  '  heaviness '  is  the  action  of  the  fires. 

"  Look  around.  This  principle  of  testing  by  ordeal  is  in  universal 
operation.  Nature  acts  on  it ;  Providence  evokes  it ;  Society  is  moulded 
by  it.  Through  it  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  strong  climb  to  honour  :  by  it 
the  indolent,  the  foolish,  the  hollow-hearted  are  sent  to  their  own  place. 
Over  the  pearl  gates  of  '  Paradise  regained.' — flung  wide  open  to  the  sons 
of  men, — is  written,  '  Baptism  by  fire.'  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation.'  In  the  plains  of  Mamre,  the  Lord  had  said  of  Abram,  '  I 
know  him.'  With  still  deeper  meaning,  as  he  stayed  the  hand  that  grasped 
the  gleaming  knife  on  Mount  Moriah,  he  said,  '  Xow  I  knotc  that  thou 
fearest  God.' " 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  quotation,  but  let  these  suffice.  They 
surely  bear  out  our  judgment,  that  we  have,  in  this  little  volume,  a  very 
gem  of  scriptural.  Christian  thoughtfulness,  of  sagacious  Christian  joyful- 
ness,  of  cultured  intellect,  of  purest  literary  taste,  and  of  finest  genuine 
feeling.  Though  he  did  not,  we  shall  think  of  him,  as  we  read  again  our 
author's  manly,  free,  and  fragrant  words  fp.  171)  : — 

"  Christian,  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  both  in  ordinary  business  and 
direct  service,  rejoices  in  hope.  Even  now,  such  labour  diffuses  fragrance 
through  the  spirit.  What  a  consciousness  of  manliness,  freedom,  satisfac- 
tion, progress,  there  is,  in  the  feeling  that  we  are  standing  at  the  post  the 
great  Master  has  assigned  us  ;  that  he  is  our  fellow- worker  ;  and  that  '  the 
arms  of  our  hands  are  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob.' " 

Confession  and  Absolution  in  flie  Anglican  Church.  Being  a  Paper  Eead 
before  the  Edinburgh  Clerical  Association.  "With  an  Appendix  on  the 
Position  of  the  Officiating  Clergymen  at  Communion,  and  on  Bowing 
before  '*  The  Altar."     By  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Teape,  Incumbent  of 
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St  Andrew's  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the   Bishop   of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  Grant  &  Son.     1868. 
In  this  little  treatise,  Mr  Teape  confines  himself  to  the  teaching  of  tho 
Church  of  England  at  the  period  when  her  liturgy  was  framed,  as  alone 
enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.     This  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  held  by  the  early  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England  regarding  Confession  and  Absolution,  from  their  well-known  writ- 
ings, and  thus  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  the  scope  of  doctrines 
embodied  in  the  liturgy.     Nothing  can  be  more  fair  and  legitimate  than 
this  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  Mr  Teape  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded  in 
clearly  and  conclusively  establishing  his  point,  viz.,  that  the  intei'pretation 
put  by  Ritualists  on  the  language  and  doctrine  on  these  subjects,  in  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  perfectly  inadmissible.     Indeed,  we  do  not  see 
how  that  party  can  possibly  get  over  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
in  proof  of  this.     There  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can  reply  to  the 
argument,  and  that  is,  to  propose  a  thorough  revision  of  the  liturgy,  expur- 
gating it  from  all  Protestant  doctrine.     The  Papists  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  call  our  Reformation  a  i)eformation  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  the  Ritualistic  party  short  of  an  entire  severance  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  our  Reformers.     Common  honesty,  however,  re- 
quires that,  if  this  is  their  object,  it  ought  not  to  be  effected  in  the  way  of 
putting  a  meaning  upon  their  language  totally  at  variance  with  their  well- 
known  sentiments, — sentiments  which  they  plainly  avowed  in  their  writings, 
and  which  they  sealed  with  their  blood.     Nothing,  therefore,  remains  for 
them  but  an  entire  reconstruction  of   the  liturgy  on  anti-Reformation 
principles.     In  one  part  of  Mr  Teape's  paper,  where  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  continental  Reformers  in  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Prayer- Book,  we  felt  peculiarly  interested  : — "  With  the  Reformed  Church, 
they  were  allies  and  friends ;  and  the  writings  of  Luther,  still  later  of 
Calvin,  had  a  place  and  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  liturgy  ;  we  own 
to  them  our  sentences,  exhortation,  confessions,  and  absolutions,  in  the 
morning  and  evening  service  ;  the  second  exhortation  and  the  absolution, 
and  '  comfortable  words,'  in  the  communion  service."     This  is  a  curious 
fact,  and  we  should  like  it  more  fully  brought  out,  by  the  quotation  of 
Calvin's  liturgy  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Ilow 
oddly  would  our  High  Churchmen  appear,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  using  the  language  of  John  Calvin,  of  JNIartin  Bucer,  and  Pol- 
anus  of  Strasburg,  in  a  Popish  sense  ! 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ker,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  & 
Douglas.  J  869. 
The  praise  of  Mr  Ker  as  a  preacher  is  in  all  the  Churches.  Within  the 
circle  of  his  own  Church,  he  is,  as  a  man,  most  dearly  beloved  ;  and  among 
her  preachers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
minor  evils  of  our  deplorable  divisions,  that  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
members  of  any  one  communion  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  most 
prized  ministers  belonging  to  another ;  they  may  have  heard  the  fame  of 
them  with  their  ears,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that  their  personal  worth, 
their  peculiar  gifts  and  graces,  come  upon  them  with  no  distinct  impres- 
sion, so  that  they  can  hardly  tell  what  manner  of  men  they  are.  As  some 
compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  before  us  with  cordial  satisfaction.  It  wants,  indeed,  the  living 
voice  of  the  speaker  to  aid  in  giving  effect  to  the  massive  sense  and  winning 
music  of  its  periods  ;  but  here  we  are  admitted  to  know,  if  not  the  man,  at 
least  his  communication, — here  we  can  all  see,  in  bright  and  legible  cha- 
racters, the  "  writing  on  the  wall,"  the  reflection  of  the  author's  mind  on 
the  pale  and  lifeless  page,  though  denied  the  privilege  (now  too  seldom,  we 
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regret  to  learn,  enjoyed  even  by  his  own  flock)  of  seeing  or  hearing  the 
writer  himself.  The  sermons  before  us  are,  indeed,  of  no  common  order : 
among  a  host  of  competitors,  they  occupy  a  high  class — we  were  about  to 
say,  the  highest  class— whether  viewed  in  point  of  composition,  or  thought, 
or  treatment.  The  topics  selected  are.  in  some  respects,  unique  and  out  of 
the  common  course,  as  will  be  apparent  even  from  their  titles,  some  of  which 
may  be  given,  such  as — "  God's  Word  Suited  to  Man's  Sense  of  Wonder" 
(Ps.  cxix.  18);  "Is  Man  Entirely  Selfish?"  (Job  i.  9) ;  "The  Burial  of 
Moses"  (Deut.  xxxv.  G) ;  "Christ's  Reticence  in  Teaching  Truth"  (John 
xvi.  12);  Christ's  Delay  to  Interpose  Against  Death"  (John  xi.  32); 
"  Reasons  Why  God  should  Contradict  our  Hope  of  Immortality  if  it  were 
False"  (John  xiv.  2),  &c.  In  the  mant^ement  of  these  topics,  while  the 
great  ends  of  gospel  preaching  are  steadily  kept  in  view,  the  author  mani- 
fests a  singular  aptitude  for  profound  and  thoughtful  research.  He  has 
gone  down  in  the  diving-bell  of  a  sound  Christian  philosophy,  to  the  very 
depth  of  his  theme,  and  has  brought  up  treasures  of  the  richest  and  most 
recherchee  character,  practically  shewing  the  truth  of  his  own  remarks  in 
the  preface,  "  that  there  is  no  department  of  thought  or  action  which  can- 
not be  touched  by  that  gospel,  which  is  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
These  subjects  he  has  exhibited  in  a  style  corresponding  to  their  brilliancy 
and  profoundness,-^terse  and  telling,  elegant  and  captivating,  yet  totally 
unlike  the  tinsel  ornaments  laid  upon  the  subject  by  an  elaborate  process 
of  manipulation, — a  style  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing within,  shaping  itself  in  appropriate  drapery,  which  we  cannot  better 
describe  than  in  his  own  language,  where,  referring  to  Moses  and  Stephen, 
as  emblematical  of  their  respective  dispensations,  he  says,  "  It  is  the  tend- 
ency of  all  history  to  be  typical.  We  read  it  very  inattentively,  if  we  do 
not  see  that  it  is  constantly  throwing  itself  up  into  representative  men  and 
events."  In  Mr  Ker's  style,  we  see  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  life 
"  throwing  itself  up,"  in  beautiful  and  variegated  forms,  dictated  by  a 
well-cultured  taste  and  a  fine  poetical  fancy.  And  yet  withal,  in  these 
discourses,  there  is  a  closeness  of  reasoning  enough  to  split  the  heads  of 
many  of  our  audiences,  more  especially  in  England,  accustomed  to  the 
vapid  commonplace  inanities  of  modern  preaching.  A\^e  commend  these 
sermons  to  the  special  study  of  all  youthful  aspirants  to  the  ministry. 
Like  the  candlestick  of  the  ancient  Temple,  all  of  which,  with  its  branches, 
its  knobs,  and  its  flowers,  "  was  one  beaten  work  of  pure  gold,"  each  of 
*  these  discourses,  rich  in  material,  exhibits  a  finished  piece  of  workmanship. 

Reason  and  Religion  ;  or,  Hie  Leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  E.  lIooPELL,  LL.D.,  F JR,.A.S.,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Head  Master  of  the  Marine  School  of  South  Shields.  Macintosh  : 
London. 

The  preaching  of  the  Church  of  England  is  like  the  prophet's  figs,  either 
very  good  or  very  bad.  We  get  from  her  the  best,  and  also  the  worst, 
sermons  in  the  kingdom.  This  volume  deserves  high  commendation.  Not 
only  is  its  author  a  talented  and  accomplished  man,  but  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  searching  and  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  no  fear  for 
truth  and  religion  in  the  midst  of  free  discussion.  The  book  has  nothing 
of  the  dogmatic  manner,  because  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
when,  in  early  life,  he  had  to  do  battle  with  doubts.  All  the  better  fitted, 
on  this  account,  is  he  to  be  a  wise  and  honest  counsellor  of  earnest  seekers 
after  definite  religious  truth.  The  truth  will  prove  itself  the  truth,  and 
maintain  its  ground  against  all  comers.  Sincere  inquiry  has  led  him  to 
embrace  the  evangelical  system  of  theology,  and  in  this  work  to  explain 
and  recommend  it  as  rational  and  scriptural.  His  style  is  clear,  because 
his  thinking  is  exact.     He  knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and  says  it  so 
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plainly  that  the  reader  understands  it  at  once.  There  is  no  stretching 
after  fine  wi'iting.  All  is  vrell-reasoned  and  plainly- expressed,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  open  to  conviction.  Those 
■who  have  studied  Locke  and  Wilson,  as  well  as  Butler,  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,  will  peruse  this  fresh  work  on  the  same  subject  with 
interest.  There  is  no  High  Churchism  in  it.  Dr  Hoopell  has  too  sturdy 
an  intellect,  and  too  manly  a  character  for  the  nonsense  of  ritualism.  And 
he  is  too  devout  a  scholar  of  the  Bible  for  it.  He  does  not  treat  at  all  of 
the  constitution  of  the  visible  church  and  its  forms  of  worship,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  these  are  not  among  the  "  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity."  He 
ascribes  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  to  the  prominence  given  to  ceremonies 
over  the  real  power  of  the  gospel,  and  says  justly,  that  "  thinking  men 
see  not  the  efficacy  of  external  rites,  and  reproach  those  who  pay  attention 
to  them  as  superstitious." 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  all  his  views.  We  think  his  account  of 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  too  slight ;  his  statement,  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men  (p.  71),  needs  some  qualifying  explanation ;  and  there  are 
some  doubtful  things  in  the  addendum  on  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments. But  his  trumpet  gives  a  full  and  certain  sound  on  the  character 
of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  distinction  between  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification.  He  defines  believing  unto  salvation  very  well. 
There  is  a  fine  glow  of  soul  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Heroism  of  the  Re- 
deemer." And  excellently  put  is  his  reply  to  the  objection  to  prayer  from 
the  constant  law  of  nature.  In  illustration  of  the  thought  and  style,  we 
may  give  two  brief  extracts  : — 

"  Eternity  is  ever  existing.  We  are  eternal,  not  merely  shall  be.  We 
Tiave  entered  on  our  endless  being,  not  shall  enter  on  it  hereafter.  When 
I  say  I  would  have  you  think  of  Eternity,  not  of  Time,  I  mean,  I  would 
have  you  think  of  those  things  which  will  never  lose  their  interest,  instead 
of  those  things  which  will  lose  their  interest  to-morrow.  And  as  heaven 
and  eternity  are  real  and  present,  so  also  is  the  soul ;  for  the  soul  is  the 
man,  the  body  is  not.  The  soul  is  the  man  now;  and  every  wise  man  will 
consider  it  and  its  permanent  interests,  instead  of  the  body  and  its  passing 
concerns"  (P.  110). 

"  Faith  and  real  belief  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  say  faith  and  real 
belief,  because,  in  this  false  world,  there  is  a  great  geal  of  moch  belief. 
Persons  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  they  believe  things,  when  they  mean  that, 
they  assent  to  them.  But  assent  and  belief  are  two  different  matters.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  lowering  of  the  word  '  believe '  carried,  that,  very 
often,  persons,  when  they  hesitate  to  say  'Such  a  thing  is  a  fact,'  not  hav- 
ing actual  knowledge,  say,  'I  believe  such  a  thing  is  a  fact,'  meaning,  'I 
tJiink  such  a  thing  is  so,  but  am  not  sure.'  Men  often  say,  they  often  even 
think,  that  they  *  believe'  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  they  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  when  they  only  '  assent  to'  the  statement  that  he  came  to  die 
for  them  ;  when  they  go  no  further  than  this,  that  they  do  not  dispute  in 
their  own  minds  that  he  did  so.  To  '  believe'  that  Christ  died  for  us,  is  to 
realize  the  fact,"  &c.  (Pp.  98,  99). 

Discourses.     By  the  late  Rev.  John  Riddell,  Moffat.     With  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot. 

The  author  of  these  discourses  fulfilled  his  ministry  as  a  Nonconformist 
pastor  in  Moffat, — the  Scottish  Cheltenham, — a  little  clean  and  tidy  town, 
as  many  of  our  readers  know,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Lanark- 
shire, which  is  encircled  with  verdant  pastoral  mountains,  and  forms  a  sort  ^ 
of  gateway  to  the  glens  or  dales  watered  by  the  Annan,  the  Evan,  and  the 
Moffat.  To  a  studious  and  thoughtful  man  like  Mr  Riddell,  such  a  locality  ! 
must  have  had  many  attractions ;  for,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  interesting  and] 
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able  biographical  sketch  which  introduces  the  sermons,  "traditions  of 
border  raids  linger  in  the  district,  many  of  them  preserved  in  fragments  of 
ballads  or  of  border  minstrelsy  ;  -while,  within  walking  distance,  there  are 
the  haunts  and  hiding-places  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  such  as  Charlie's 
Hope,  St  3Iary's  Loch,  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  and  dark,  solitary,  eerie  Loch 
Skene."  The  stream  of  visitors  which  has  regularly  flowed  into  this  fa- 
vourite watering-place  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  ever  since 
the  railway  system  rendered  it  easy  of  access,  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  Mr  Eiddell's  usefulness.  Multitudes  of  strangers  felt  the  attraction  of 
a  preacher  of  such  power.  Persons  of  wealth,  education,  and  culture, 
having  found  their  way  to  his  place  of  worship,  waited  on  his  ministry  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  locality  ;  and  thus  he  came  to  be  surrounded, 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  with  an  audience  much  more  numerous  than 
the  flock  whose  pastor  he  was,  and  quite  as  appreciating  as  the  audiences  that 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  churches  of  our  larger  cities.  The  perusal 
of  these  discourses  will  sufficiently  explain  why  those  who  went  once  to  listen 
to  Mr  Riddell's  eloquence  were  likely  to  return.  And  it  will  prepare  us 
for  receiving  the  intelligence  without  surprise,  that,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
those  who  had  gone  thither  to  find  health  in  the  salubrious  air,  or  mineral 
waters  of  the  place,  also  obtained,  through  his  ministry,  spiritual  healing 
and  revival.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  some  of  these  discourses 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  ablest  pulpit  addresses  which  have  passed 
the  ordeal  of  the  press  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  are 
marked,  in  a  singular  degree,  by  the  combined  qualities  of  intellectual 
vigour,  evangelical  unction,  and  devotional  fervour  :  and  while  they  present 
the  substance  of  the  old  theology  of  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Se- 
ceders  of  Scotland,  it  is  moulded  into  fresh  and  modern  forms,  and  draped 
in  a  style  which  is  at  once  elaborate,  pure,  and  beautiful.  Were  we  to 
hint  a  fault  by  way  of  qualifying  the  expression  of  our  admiration,  we 
should  say  that  the  elaboration  is  excessive ;  and  that,  judging  of  these 
sermons  as  compositions  intended  to  be  spoken  to  mixed  audiences,  there 
is  the  absence  of  desirable  repose  at  intervals,  both  in  the  thought  and  the 
style.  The  straining  and  effort  of  the  preacher  are  felt  to  be  too  uninter- 
mitting.  as  if  he  toiled  up  a  steep  ascent,  without  allowing  any  breathing- 
space,  or  interval  of  rest,  until  the  summit  is  reached.  A  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion in  the  reader  is  the  inevitable  result.  Much  more  must  it  have  been 
so  in  the  hearer,  if,  indeed,  the  attention  were  kept  on  the  stretch  all 
through  without  flagging.  Here  we  homologate  the  judicious  observation 
of  Mr  Riddell's  admiring  but  discriminating  critic : — "  His  sermons,  re- 
garded as  spoken  compositions,  would  have  served  their  purpose  better 
had  there  been  more  ease  about  them,  and  a  little  less  of  sustained  intellec- 
tual effort :  for  a  sermon,  like  a  river,  must  have  its  shallow  places  as  well 
as  its  depths — its  smooth  places  as  well  as  its  dashing  rapids ;  and  if  there 
is  to  be  long-sustained  interest  in  listening,  there  must  be  variety  in  what 
is  spoken."  With  this  qualification,  we  warmly  commend  these  Discourses 
to  theological  students,  as  models  of  pulpit  teaching,  which  will  reward 
their  careful  examination,  and  profound  study. 

The  instructive  and  touching  extracts,  which  are  given  in  the  Memoir, 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters,  throw  a  pleasing  light  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  author ;  and  reveal  a  heart  which  walked  closely  with  God,  and 
deeply  realised  the  life  and  triumph  of  faith,  so  powerfully  and  truthfully 
delineated  in  these  pages.  He  was  a  man  who  "  believed,  and  therefore 
spoke." 

We  had  marked  a  few  sparkling  passages,  with  the  purpose  of  quoting 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  author's  manner.     But  our  limited  space  forbids. 

The  Memoir  is  admirable  in  spirit  and  execution,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  Dr  'Thomson's  elegant  pen.  Externally,  too,  the  volume  is  quite  a  gem  ; 
in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  the  Edinburgh  press. 
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The  Seventh  Vial ;  or,  The  Past  and  Present  of  Papal  Europe,  as  shewn  in 
the  Apocalypse.     By  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Wtlie,  LL.D.     New  and  Cheap 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adama, 
&Co. 
''  It  is  somewhat  of  an  experiment,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  to 
wake  up  a  book  which  has  slept  for  twenty  years.     The  author  may  not 
have  done  wisely  in  making  this  experiment  in  the  present  instance.     The 
'  Seventh  Vial '  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  1848.     It  quickly  ran  through 
several  editions,  and  was  then  permitted  to  drop  out  of  view.     All  the 
while  there  have   been   occasional  inquiries   for  it  ;    and  of  late,   these 
have   grown   so  numerous   as  to  induce  the  author  to  issue  a  new,  a 
revised,  and  a  very  much  enlarged  edition."     The  author,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  details,  adheres  to  his  views  of  prophecy,  which  recent  events 
have  gone  so  far  to  confirm  ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  we  hail  the 
re-appearance  of  this,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  ominously  attested 
demonstration  of  the  past  and  present  of  Papal  Europe,  as  shewn  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

Tiie  Road  to  Rome  via  Oxford ;  or,  Ritualism  identical  with  Romanism.    By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 

Ritualism  is  Romanism,  and  Romanism  is  anything  but  real  Christianity. 
Such  is  the  drift  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  which  will  be  read  in  England,  where  the 
question  is  one  of  life  and  death, — though  even  in  Scotland  it  ought  to  j 
awaken  a  deeper  interest,  on  the  principle,  that  when  our  neighbour's! 
house  is  on  fire,  it  is  high  time  to  look  after  our  own. 

The  Four  Evangelists,  with  the  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  their  Gospels. 
By  Edward  A.  Thomson.     T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.     1868. 

The  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  the  discourses  in  this  volume 
were  "  prepared  as  pulpit  lectures  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Sabbath  morn- 1 
ing  ministrations,  and  that  they  are  published  very  much  as  originally  I 
written."     This,  he  adds,  "may  account  for  their  popular  character  and] 
peculiar  form."     The  author,  therefore,  has  not  adverted  to  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  gospels  which  are  being  anxiously  canvassed  atj 
the  present  day.     Some  readers  may  consider  this  a  defect.     With  them, ; 
unless  a  writer  on  the  gospels  in  these  days  is  critical,  he  is  nothing ;  he j 
is  expected  to  meet  at  every  corner  the  most  recent  objections  against] 
their  genuineness  and  authority ;  and,  indeed,  few  modern  divines  have] 
been  able  to  resist  tiie  temptation,  when  coming  across  the  subject,  of  I 
dealing  a  blow  at  Strauss,  or  breaking  a  lance  with  Renan.     Such  disqui- 
sitions are  surely  out  of  place  and  season  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  regard  to  many  of  them,  that,  treated  to  such 
dry,abstruse,  and  unsuitable  nutriment,  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and 
are  not  fed."     We  cannot  help  admiring  the  self-denial  and  judiciousness 
of  our  author  in  keeping  aloof  from  questions  which  are  adapted  only  to 
the  learned,  and  require  to  be  studied  in  the  closet.     At  the  same  time, 
though  Mr  Thomson's  lectures  are  neither  critical  nor  controversial,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  scientific.     If  true  science 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  one's  subject,  derive<l  from  a  thorough  study  of 
it  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  prosecuted  with  genuine  enthusiasm, 
and  guided  by  sound  judgment,  these  lectures  are  far  from  being  unsci- 
entific.    The  man  who  knows  well  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  he  culti- 
vates, and  who  so  manages  it  as  to  render  it  productive  and  profitable,  is 
regarded  as  a  truly  scientific  farmer,  though  he  may  not  choose  to  spend 
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lii3  time  in  analysing  the  chemical  ingredients  which  go  to  form  a  fruitful 
soil.     Placing  the  sacred  gospels  before  him  as  they  are,  and  assuming 
their  divine  inspiration  as  in  the  meantime  a  settled  question,  Mr  Thom- 
son sets  himself  to  the  investigation  of  their  respective  characteristics,  so 
as  to  bring  out  their  natural  diversities  in  perfect  consistency  with  their 
divine  harmony.     This  task  he  has  accomplished  with  singular  success  ; 
exhibiting  in  the  course  of  his  examination  much  critical  taste,  and  a 
signal  aptitude  for  what  may  be  termed  distinctiveness  of  observation. 
Alluding  to  the  well-known  emblems  in  the  Books  of  Ezekiel  and  of 
Eevelation,  under  which  it  was  anciently  supposed  that  the  four  evangelists 
were  designated,  our  author  considers  those  given  in  the  latter  book  as 
most  appropriate,  namely,  first,  the  face  of  a  lion  as  the  characteristic  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  in  which  Christ  appears  in  the  majestic  attitude  of  the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  king  of  Israel :  second,  the  face  of  an  ox, 
as  descriptive  of  Mark's  gospel,  in  which  he  appears  the  active  worker  and 
servant ;  third,  the  face  of  a  man,  portraying  the  character  of  Luke's 
gospel,  embracing  the  wide  field  of  humanity  ;  and  fourth,  the  face  of  an 
eagle,  denoting  the  lofty  design  of  the  gospel  by  John,  in  which  Christ 
soars  into  the  infinity  of  the  Godhead.     Without  regarding  these  figures 
as  typical,  Mr  Thomson  accepts  them  as  eminently  suggestive  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  four  gospels.     Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  the  author  in  his  masterly  delineation  of  those  distinctive  charac- 
teristics ;  and  we  can  only  notify  some  of  those  passages  which  appear  to 
us  to  open  up  new  points  of  view  in  a  field  which  has  been  so  much  trodden. 
The  following  remarks  on  what  have  been  called  lives  of  Christ,  or  har- 
monies of  the  gospels,  seem  to  us  to  be  as  fresh  as  they  are  just.     "  From  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  their  unity  of  subject  has 
induced  many  to  attempt  the  combination  and  condensation  of  the  four 
gospels  into  one  continuous  narrative  or  complete  whole  as  the  one  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Nor  can  there  be  a  question  that  various  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  comparing  the  various  gospels,  and  exhibiting  their  en- 
tire consistency  with  one  another  in  what  they  rehite  in  common.     At  the 
same  time,  if  they  be  viewed,  not  as  histories  complete  in  themselves  so 
far  as  respects  the  particular  purpose  they  were  designed  to  serve,  but 
just  as  so  many  repertories  or  magazines  of  material,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
which  we  have  to  draw  up  a  properly  complete  history  for  ourselves,  there 
can  be  as  little  question  that  we  have  set  ourselves  a  task  which  God 
never  meant  us  to  undertake,  and  which,  moreover,  with  the  means  at  our 
command,   is  altogether  beyond   the   compass   of  our  utmost  energies. 
.     .     .     .     .     At  all  events,  a  harmony  of  the  gospels  in  strict  chronolo- 
gical order  is  impracticable.     We  cannot  possibly  work  it  out,  at  least 
with  anything  like  scientific  certainty ;  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  narratives, 
which,  as  connected  with  a  biography,  almost  necessarily  correspond,  the 
evangelists  do  not  write  chronologically  : — each  of  them  has  his  own  dis- 
tinct plan  and  system  of  arrangement,  and  this  so  independent  of  chrono- 
logical order,  that  if  we  attempt  to  put  them  together  in  such  an  order, 
we  find  ourselves  at  once  entangled  in  inextricable  difficulties       .     .     . 
Then,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  all-decisive  consideration— it  haa, 
pleased  God  to  give  us  four  gospels.     He  might  have  given  us  but  one, 
complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  or  he  might  have  even  given  us  four  in 
such  exact  concordance,  both  verbal  and  chronological,  that  no  other  har- 
mony would  have  been  required,— we  should  have  had  what  is  sought  for 
ready  made  to  us.     Instead  of  this  we  have  the  four,  all  different,  and 
portraying  so  many  different  sides  or  aspects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  per- 
fectly harmonious  no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  proved  harmonious  by  being 
unified  or  blended  into  one  without  diversity  or  difference."    We  might 
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point  to  some  thoughtful  reflections  on  the  gospel  by  "  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican/'as  that  evangelist,  in  true  humility,  styles  himself;  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  distinction  is  that  assigned  to  the  evangelist  Mark. 
The  peculiar  aspect  in  which  Christ  is  exhibited  in  this  gospel,  which  our 
author  thinks  may  have  been  constructed  by  St  Mark  from  memoranda 
taken  by  St  Peter  during  the  life  time  of  Christ,  is  simply  that  of  a  servant 
doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly  father.  The  illustrations  which  Mr  Thom- 
son has  gathered  with  great  minuteness  to  prove,  that  in  this-  gospel  the 
higher  aspects  of  the  divine  person  of  our  Lord  are  kept  in  the  background, 
are  certainly  very  striking ;  and  we  think  our  author  has  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  this  gospel  presents  the  Son  of  God,  mainly  and  dis- 
tinctively, as  the  servant,  and  not  as  the  Lord.  We  confess,  however, 
that  on  this  point  we  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  over  refinement, 
if  not  over-straining  on  the  part  of  the  author.  In  his  anxiety  to  estab- 
lish his  position,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  explain 
away  every  expression  which  seemed  to  indicate  lordship,  not  excepting 
that  of  the  "_  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  "  the  Son  of  the  Blessed."  With 
his  explanation  of  these  terms  we  cannot  agree  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
the  following  statement,  which  we  quote  from  his  chapter  on  the  harmony 
of  the  gospels  : — "  You  find  the  Son  of  God  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
as  well  as  in  John."  Upon  the  whole,  we  lay  down  this  small  volume, 
not  only  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  talents  of  its  author,  but 
with  what  he  himself  will,  we  doubt  not,  receive  as  a  far  better  commen- 
dation, with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  God-like  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
grandeur  of  those  gospels,  which  form  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  and 
the  charter  of  our  redemption.  Judging  from  this  impression,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  this  must  have  proved  in  the  delivery  a  most  interest- 
ing series  of  lectures. 

The  Old  Testament  in  ilie  New.  A  Contribulion  to  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Interpretation.  By  David  M'Calman  Turpie,  M.A.  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.     1868. 

The  New  Testament,  as  is  well  known  to  every  reader,  contains  numer- 
ous quotations  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  the  Old  Testament, 
noting  the  fulfilment  of  many  prophecies,  promises,  and  types  concerning 
Christ  and  his  work,  or  illustrating  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
These  quotations  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
they  are  most  frequently  made  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  more  generally  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  and  settled  in  distant  lands,  as  well 
as  by  Jewish  proselytes,  than  the  Hebrew  text.  The  object  of  this  volume 
is  to  classify  these  quoted  passages,  according  to  their  agreement  with,  or 
their  variation  from,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  original 
of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  an  English  translation  of  each,  are  placed  in  three 
parallel  columns.  Various  readings  and  critical  notes  are  subjoined. 
Quotations  to  the  number  of  278  are  thus  adduced,  arranged,  and  critically 
discussed.  For  many  years  the  author  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  east,  and  this  work,  which  is  the  first 
published  fruit  of  his  learned  labours,  bears  ample  evidence  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  at  once  a  good  critic  and  a 
sound  expositor.  "  The  subject  is  an  important  one,"  says  the  author, 
"  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  bearing  on  many  other  questions  of  interest.  It 
links  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  together,  shews  how  the  New  is  the 
sequence  of  the  Old,  and  the  Old  the  preparation  for  the  New." 
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The  Goapd  in  Leviticus  :  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Ritual.  By 
Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Last  Times,"  "  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins."  London  :  Thomas  C.  Jack,  30  Ludgate  Hill.  Edinburgh  :  59 
South  Bridge.     1868. 

"  The  design  of  the  author  in  these  lectures,  has  been  to  trace  the 
grand  features  of  the  gospel,  and  the  method  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  given  in  the  ancient  rites  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Saviour  came  ; 
and  thus  to  develop,  not  only  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  plan  of 
grace  from  figures  of  God's  own  choosing,  but  also  an  argument  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system." 
This  design,  we  think,  the  author  has  successfully  accomplished.  The 
lectures  are  very  instructive  and  edifying.  Each  has  been  carefully  thought 
out,  and  is  handled  with  ability  and  power.  The  author's  solidity  and 
sobriety  of  judgment  are  seldom  at  fault.  He  has  escaped  the  danger  into 
which  the  expositor  in  this  field  of  Biblical  inquiry  is  very  apt  to  fall — that 
of  giving  loose  reins  to  the  imagination,  and  making  more  of  the  figures 
and  shadows  of  the  Jewish  religion  than  they  were  really  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  teach.  In  reading  these  lectures,  the  thought  has  struck 
us  that  we  are  perhaps  in  some  danger  of  devoting  to  the  Levitical  institu- 
tions less  attention  than  their  importance  demands.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensations  are  inseparably  connected  and 
equally  divine,  forming  parts  of  one  great  and  infinitely  wise  plan  for  the 
redemption  of  the  race  of  Adam,  if  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  former 
were  fulfilled  in  Christ  the  antitype,  the  true  substance,  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  ritual  institutions  as  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  must  not 
only  be  a  positive  duty  but  a  delightful  and  profitable  exercise.  So  im- 
portant, so  necessary,  indeed,  is  this  study  that  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  atonement,  under  the  aspects  of  reconciliation,  redemp- 
tion, substitution,  expiation,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  cannot 
be  rightly  understood  without  the  aid  of  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
these  ancient  and  divinely-instituted  rites. 

The  Pupils  of  St  John  the  Divine.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe." 

2Tie  Hermits.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kixgslbt.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don.    1868. 

These  works  are  the  two  first  of  a  series  intended  to  form  a  Sunday 
Library  for  household  reading,  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbers.  The 
first  of  them  comprehends  not  only  the  life  of  the  apostle  John,  but  the 
lives  of  his  direct  disciples,  Ignatius,  Quadratua,  and  Polycarp,  and  of 
those  who  had  been  instructed  by  their  teaching,  together  with  historical 
details  of  the  churches  in  Gaul,  Smyrna,  Antioch,  and  Parthia,  with  which 
the  apostle  John  was  closely  connected.  The  subject  of  this  volume, 
therefore,  opens  up  a  field  for  very  attractive  narrative,  presenting  some 
of  the  highest  and  purest  examples  of  Christian  excellence  to  be  gleaned 
from  what  now  remains  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately posterior  to  that  of  the  apostles.  The  accomplished  authoress  does 
not  profess  to  have  derived  her  materials  from  original  authorities ;  but 
the  work  is  written  with  much  care,  and  with  an  artistic  skill  that  gives 
it  more  than  the  interest  of  romance. 

The  second  of  these  works  is  intended  to  embrace  biographies  of  the 
most  famed  hermits  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Western  Europe,  translated 
from  original  and  generally  contemporary  lives,  with  such  explanations  as 
Mr  Kingsley  has  considered  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  his  subject. 
It  includes,  among  others,  the  lives  of  St  Anthony,  the  father  of  Egyptian 
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monachism,  by  Athanasius ;  of  St  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  by  St  Jerome ; 
of  Hilarion,  the  disciple  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  father  of  monachism  in 
Palestine,  by  St  Jerome  ;  and  of  Simeon  Stylites,  the  pillar  anchorite, 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Anthony,  and  by  Theodoret,  whose  nar- 
ratives Mr  Kingsley  has  interwoven.  From  these  translations,  and  even 
from  one  of  them,  such  as  the  life  of  St  Anthony,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
acquire  much  truer  conceptions  of  the  asceticism  of  those  times  than  from 
any  description,  however  brilliant. 

The  history  of  these  hermits,  which  presents  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
grievous  corruptions  of  Christianity  at  an  early  period,  is  a  part  of  church 
history  which  wears  a  very  uninviting  and  melancholy  aspect.  Yet  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  men  were  not  only  regarded  during  their  lives, 
and  after  their  death,  with  a  veneration  almost  verging  on  idolatry,  but 
exercised  for  thirteen  centuries  a  most  enormous  and  disastrous  influence 
over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  exercise  a  potent  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  the  present  day,  the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  phy- 
siologist, and  the  Christian. 

The  illustrations,  interspersed  by  Mr  Kingsley,  are  written  with  the 
ease  and  graphic  power  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  they  are  per- 
vaded by  a  common  sense  and  philosophic  spirit.  The  tendency  of  hia 
remarks  is  not  to  encourage  but  to  counteract  a  taste  for  asceticism.  Yet 
he  writes  of  these  hermits  with  candid  and  very  friendly  feelings.  In  his 
description  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  system  originated — the 
almost  hopeless  confusion,  misrule,  tyranny,  and  wickedness  of  the  world, 
there  is  certainly  much,  if  not  wholly  to  shield  these  hermits  from  our 
censure,  yet  to  mitigate  its  severity.  Nor  is  it  right  to  load  them  with 
the  burden  of  the  guilt  of  the  enormous  evils  which  the  system  produced 
in  the  course  of  ages,  for  these  evils  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  human 
sagacity  to  foresee.  In  reference  to  the  alleged  miracles,  visions,  &c., 
which  form  the  largest  part  of  these  lives,  Mr  Kingsley  attempts  to 
vindicate  the  parties  from  intended  falsehood,  on  the  ground  that  when 
people  are  crowded  together  under  any  excitement  they  will  make  each 
other  believe  in  anything,  in  spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  the  mesmeric 
fluid,  electro-biology  ;  and  that  these  hermits  by  their  continual  fasts  and 
vigils  had  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  mental  disease  in  which  the  brain, 
as  in  the  case  of  madness  and  fever,  cannot  distinguish  between  facts  and 
dreams.  But  while  admitting  that  his  ingenious  explanations,  and  those, 
not  less  ingenious,  of  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm," 
will  go  so  far  to  exculpate  the  hermits  and  their  biographers,  or  their  j 
informers,  from  the  imputation  of  deliberate  falsehood,  we  yet  confess  to  | 
having  our  suspicions  that  pious  frauds,  which  were  afterwards  resorted] 
to  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  had,  along  with  otherj 
corruptions,  been  early  imported  into  the  system  of  asceticism. 

Emmanuel;  or,  ilie  Father  Revealed  in  Jesus.     By  James  Culross,  D.D.,| 
Author  of  the  "  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ;  or,   Lazarus  revived,"] 
"  Divine  Compassion,"  &c.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bei 
ners  Street.     1868. 

Christ,  the  God-man,  the  great  centre  of  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and 
of  all  history — of  the  history  not  only  of  the  human  race,  but  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  here  presented  under  one  aspect  of  his  person — as  the  revealer 
of  the  Father.  The  theme,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  message  of  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  God  to  man,  affords  ample  scope  for  devout  meditation, 
and  for  effective  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  though  "  we 
know  but  in  part,"  and  though  soon  we  find  that  it  becomes  too  deep  for  us. 
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The  author  is  impressed  with  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  handles  it  with  ability  and  eloquence. 

Beacons  of  tlie  Bible:  A  Series  of  Tracts.  By  the  Very  Reverend  Hexrt 
Law,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.  London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co., 
Berners  Street.     1868. 

The  scriptures  teach  us  largely  by  examples  that  allure  us  by  their 
beauty  to  the  paths  of  holiness.  They  also  teach  us  not  less  frequently, 
by  beacons  that  warn  us,  from  the  frightful  havoc  which  sin  has  made  on 
the  character  and  happiness  of  others,  of  the  danger  of  trifling  with  sin  or 
temptation.  Twenty-four  of  these  beacons  are  pointed  to,  and  expatiated 
upon,  in  this  volume  ;  and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  early  history  of  the 
world  as  unfolded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  They  include  the  Serpent, 
Eve,  Cain,  Lamech,  Enoch  unheeded,  Ungodly  alliance,  The  Spirit  striving 
in  vain,  The  flood  of  evil,  Q'he  flood  of  waters,  &c.  "  Object  not,"  says  the 
author,  "  that  I  select  the  dark  side  of  each  picture.  My  first  purpose  is  to 
unmask  sin.  I  would  show  it  as  our  direst  enemy — the  cause  aud  origin 
of  all  our  woe — the  spring  of  misery  in  earth  and  hell.  But,  mistake  me 
not,  I  urge  you  not  to  flee  sin,  that  by  sinlessness  you  may  win  heaven. 
No  ;  I  would  scare  from  sin,  that  you  may  seek  refuge  in  Christ."  We 
cordially  recommend  this  volume  as  well  fitted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
accomplish  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  author.  Its  sentiments  are 
thoroughly  evangeUcal ;  its  treatment  of  every  subject  is  natural  and 
judicious  ;  and  its  tone  is  earnest  and  affectionate,  while  point  and  direct- 
ness are  the  characteristics  of  its  style. 

Alessandro  Gavazzi.     Records  of  Two   Years'  Christian  Work  in  Italy. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berners  Street,  W.     1868. 

These  records  do  not  profess  to  give  the  history  of  all  that  is  doing  for 
the  evangelization  of  Italy.  They  are  limited  to  a  detail  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  evangelistic  labours  of  Gavazzi  in  that  kingdom  during  the 
last  two  years.  They  have  been  written  by  one  who  was  a  conspicuous 
actor  in  the  scenes  and  events  which  he  describes,  and  who  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Gavazzi  with  many  of  his  letters,  written  in  English  to  English 
friends,  from  which  extracts  are  given.  A  part  of  these  two  years  was 
employed  by  Gavazzi  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  when 
the  Italians  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  was  occupied  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  his 
countrymen.  This  work  of  evangelization  he  commenced  at  Venice  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1867,  and  there  his  success  has  been  the  greatest. 
His  sermons  and  lectures  were  listened  to  by  large  and  overflowing  audi- 
tories, consisting  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest ;  and  in 
"the  city  of  the  sea,"  a  regular  church  of  evangelical  Christians  has  been 
organised,  embracing  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  forty  catechumens.  But 
Gavazzi's  labours  have  extended  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  crowds 
which  have  flocked  after  him  in  his  evangelistic  excursions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  priests  to  do  him  damage,  have,  no  doubt,  been 
attracted  more  from  the  fame  he  has  acquired  as  a  patriot  and  an  orator, 
than  from  any  prevailing  thirst  for  evangelical  truth  ;  but  it  is  much  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  people  awakened  and  their  interest  excited.  The 
reading  of  these  records  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  of  the  sad 
destitution  of  evangelistic  labourers  in  Italy,  both  to  break  up  the  ground 
and  to  occupy  it  when  once  it  is  broken  up,  and  of  the  mighty  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  college  for  train- 
ing evangelists, — a  measure  which  Gavazzi  has  long  strenuously  advocated ; 
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for  the  "Waldensian  College  at  Florence  can  scarcely  supply  the  wants  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  itself,  and  it  has  never  been  very  popular  among 
the  Italians,  by  whom  the  Waldenses,  who  speak  the  French  language, 
are  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct,  almost  a  foreign  race. 

Bedemption  Unfolded :  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Gascoyne,  M.A.,  Bath.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berners 
Street.     1868. 

This  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  historical  and  biographical  notices, 
a  rapid  and  well  executed  review  of  the  progressive  development  of  God's 
great  plan  of  redemption.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  compass 
of  little  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  to  which  it  is  limited,  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  some  of  the  moi'e  prominent  points  in  a  theme  so  extensive. 
But  it  is  often  useful  to  give,  as  is  here  done,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  great 
subject.  The  result  is  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  God's  plan  of  provi- 
dence, all  the  events  of  which  are  but  different  parts  of  one  regular  scheme, 
like  a  great  and  long  river,  to  use  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  which  has  innumerable  branches,  beginning  in  different  regions, 
but  which,  after  pursuing  very  diverse  and  apparently  contrary  courses,  all 
collect  together  the  nearer  they  come  to  their  common  termination,  and 
at  length  discharge  themselves  at  one  mouth  into  the  same  great  ocean. 

Twenty-Minute  Sermons.     By  a  Rural  Dean.     London  :  Published  by 
Ilatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 

These  sermons,  which  are  six  in  number,  have  for  their  subjects  the 
fundamental  articles  of  evangelical  truth.  They  abound  in  earnest  and 
affectionate  appeals ;  and  they  are  written  with  much  simplicity,  having 
been  obviously  prepared  for  a  country  congregation,  for  whose  instruction 
and  edification  they  are  very  well  adapted. 
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Aet.  I. — Christian  Female  Authorship. 

OUR  age  is  distinguished  by  the  extent  to  which  female  pens 
have  been  used  and  have  gained  popular  acceptance.  The 
thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  have  been  especially  fertile  in  female  authorship. 
It  has  been  said,  if  the  first  Reform  Bill  denied  them  votes,  it 
gave  them  pens.  Nor  is  it  in  our  own  country  alone  that  this 
abundance  of  female  writing  exists  ;  the  United  States  equally 
partakes  of  it.  Lamenting  her  vagaries,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social,  French  criticism,  with  one  consentient  voice,  places 
among  the  foremost  of  writers,  George  Sand.  No  works  are 
more  commonly  to  be  found  at  continental  railway  bookstalls 
than  translations  of  the  illustrious  Spanish  authoress,  Feman 
Cabal lero.     And  so  of  other  European  literatures. 

While  other  and  inferior  subjects  of  literary  occupation  have 
engaged  such  a  variety  of  female  pens,  religion  has  not  failed 
to  occupy  their  attention.  There  is  sanction  and  example 
afforded  for  this  in  the  sacred  volume.  If  Miriam  was  only  the 
chief  among  the  minstrels  that  sung  the  song  of  her  brother 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  song  in  the  oth  chapter  of  Judges 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Deborah ;  and  in 
later  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  the  songs  of  Hannah  and 
of  Mary  are  examples  of  female  inspiration. 

Christianity,  in  every  way  and  everywhere,  raised  the  position 
and  influence  of  woman.  In  place  of  a  toy  or  a  slave,  it  made 
her  the  domestic  and  social  equal  of  man.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  women,  who  had  been 

"  Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  tomb," 

acted  a  large  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  by  their 
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share  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  by  their  works  of 
rehgious  beneficence,  as  deaconesses,  or  without  ecclesiastical 
ofiice,  and  by  exposing  themselves,  as  fearlessly  as  the  other  sex, 
to  the  ordeal  of  martyrdom.  But  of  their  literary  services  to 
the  gospel  cause  little  is  recorded.  Even  the  studious  ladies 
whom  Jerome  drew  about  him,  were  receptive,  not  productive, 
in  respect  of  religious  truths  and  lessons.  And  when  the  early 
simplicity  of  gospel  faith  and  practice  had  given  place  to 
ritualism,  deepening  and  darkening  into  Eomanism,  though 
woman  gave  her  energies  to  the  evil  cause,  it  was  far  more  by 
founding  and  peopling  orders  of  women,  than  by  writing  in  de- 
fence and  illustration  of  papal  views. 

The  Reformation,  in  this  and  other  lands,  restored  woman  to 
her  due  Scriptural  and  evangelical  position.  But  though  the 
Virgin  Queen  headed  an  illustrious  band  of  female  scholars, 
familiar  with  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not 
unversed  in  theological  lore,  little  was  contributed  to  religious 
authorship  in  the  great  Elizabethan  age.  It  was  an  era,  mascu- 
line in  pen  as  well  as  masculine  in  power. 

Nor  did  the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
between  Churchman  and  Puritan  —  the  ecclesiastical  sides 
of  the  contest  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead — increase  ap- 
preciably the  amount  of  feminine  authorship.  All  that  has 
survived  in  the  way  of  female  memoirs,  are  the  autobiographies 
of  Lady  Fanshawe  and  Mrs  Hutchinson,  and  the  papers  of  Lady 
Godolphin.  But,  if  we  may  admit  an  authorship,  for  which 
only  probability,  not  certainty,  can  be  claimed,  it  is  to  a  female 
pen  that  we  owe  the  numerous  Avorks,  which  own  the  same 
literary  parentage  as  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  Dr  Ham- 
mond, in  his  highly  laudatory  preface  to  that  book,  carefully 
avoids  making  out  the  sex  of  the  writer,  and  this  circumstance 
(as  he  must  have  been  in  the  secret)  is  one  of  the  probable 
circumstances  in  favour  of  the  view  that  these  works  were 
written  by  Lady  Packington.  The  works  in  question  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  popularity  in  England  for  a  century,  and,  in 
various  respects,  deservedly  from  their  vigour  of  thought,  clear- 
ness of  style,  aptness  of  anecdote,  frequency  and  vivacity  of  illus- 
tration, and  happy  use  of  Scripture  reference  and  allusion.  But 
as  Henry  Venn  observes,  in  his  preface  to  his  "  Complete  Duty 
of  Man,"  "  The  great  thing  is  wanting  in  that  celebrated  trea- 
tise, towards  obtaining  the  end  for  which  it  was  written  ;  since 
Christ  the  law-giver  will  always  speak  in  vain,  unless  Christ 
the  Saviour  is  first  known." 

"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  is  divided  into  seventeen  chap- 
ters, so  as  to  be  read  over  three  times  a  year,  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  The  volume  also  contains  "Private  Devotions," 
based  on  these  chapters,  and  including  strict  and  thorough 
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self-examinations  on  the  various  duties  specified.  The  other 
-works  of  the  author  were,  "  The  Gentleman's  Calling,"  "  The 
Lady's  Calling,"  "  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety," 
"The  Art  of  Contentment,"  "The  Government  of  the  Tongue," 
and  "  The  Lively  Oracles  given  to  Ua"  We  give  an  extract 
from  "  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,"  out  of  the  chapter  on 
Scoffing  and  Derision  : — "  The  reproach  of  rage  and  fury  seems 
to  be  writ  in  chalk  and  lead,  which  a  dispassionate  hearer  easily 
wipes  out,  but  those  of  wit  are  like  the  graver's  burine  upon 
copper,  or  the  corrodings  of  aqua-fortis,  engraving  and  indent- 
ing the  characters  that  they  can  never  be  defaced.  A  dull 
contumely  quickly  vanishes,  nobody  thinking  it  worth  remem- 
bering ;  but  when  'tis  steeled  with  wit,  it  pierces  deep,  leaves 
such  impressions  in  the  fancy  of  the  hearers,  that  thereby  it 
gets  rooting  in  the  memory,  and  will  scarce  be  eradicated  ;  nay, 
sometimes  it  happens  to  survive  both  speaker  and  hearer,  and 
conveys  itself  to  posterity ;  it  being  not  unusual  for  the  sar- 
casms of  wit  to  be  transmitted  in  story.  And  as  it  thus  gives 
an  edge,  so  also  does  it  add  wings  to  a  reproach,  makes  it  fly 
abroad  in  an  instant.  Many  a  poor  man's  infirmities  had  been 
confined  to  the  notice  of  a  few  relations  or  neighbours,  had  not 
some  remarkable  strain  of  drollery  scattered  and  dispersed 
them.  The  jest  recommends  the  defamation,  and  is  commonly 
80  incorporate  with  it,  that  they  canaot  be  related  apart.  And 
even  those  who  like  it  not  in  one  respect,  yet  are  many  times  so 
transported  with  it  in  the  other,  that  they  choose  rather  to 
propagate  the  contumely,  than  stifle  the  conceit.  Indeed,  wit 
is  so  much  the  Diana  of  this  age,  that  he  who  goes  about  to 
set  any  bands  to  it,  must  expect  an  uproar  (Acts  xix.  28),  or  at 
least,  to  have  imposed  an  envious  inhibition  on  it,  because 
himself  has  not  stock  enough  to  maintain  the  trade.  But  how- 
ever sharp  or  unexpected  the  censure  may  seem  to  be,  yet  'tis 
necessary  that  plain  downright  truths  should  sometimes  be 
spoken  ;  and  I  think  that  will  bear  me  out,  if  I  say  'tis  possible 
men  may  be  as  oppressive  by  their  parts  as  their  power,  and 
that  God  did  no  more  design  the  meaner  intellectuals  of  some 
for  triumphs  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  more  acute,  than  he 
did  the  possessions  of  the  less  powerful,  as  a  prey  to  the  rapine 
and  avarice  of  the  mighty." 

The  works  of  Lady  Packington  formed  the  appropriate  re- 
ligious pabulum  of  that  period,  when  Puritanism  had  lost  its 
hold,  and  Methodism  had  not  yet  gained  its  hold  of  England, 
that  period  of  the  later  Stuarts  and  earlier  Guelphs,  when 
Tillotson  was  reckoned  the  best  of  sermon  writers,  and  Bur- 
net's exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  was  accepted  as  the 
best  comment  on  the  creed  of  the  Anglican  Reformation.  The 
indirect  effect  of  the  great  awakening  under  Wesley  and  Whit- 
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field,  was  to  revive  a  taste  among  professedly  serious  people  for 
works  of  a  more  evangelical  character. 

An  outed  Nonconformist  minister  of  1 662,  who  possessed  a 
property  near  Frome,  was  the  father  of  the  "  dissenting  autho- 
ress" of  the  early  part  of  last  century,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Rowe. 
Her  father's  circumstances  permitted  him  to  give  her  a  very 
excellent  education,  and,  on  talents  like  hers,  that  education 
told  to  the  utmost.  Her  memoir,  prefixed  to  her  posthumous 
works,  was  written  by  Henry  Grove,  a  collaborateur  of 
Addison  in  the  Spectator,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  dis- 
senting ministers  of  his  time.  A  century  and  a  half  makes 
sad  ravage  with  popularities  of  the  past,  and  Elizabeth  Rowe 
is  now  only  known  by  her  hymns,  and  even  these  are  less  fre- 
quently inserted  in  collections  of  sacred  song  than  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Like  her  other  writings,  her  hymns  are 
sometimes  disfigured  by  an  excessively  stilted  and  florid 
style  ;  but  that  style  obtained  in  her  day  the  praises  of  such 
judges  as  Bishop  Ken,  Prior,  and  Dr  Watts.  The  following 
is  one  of  her  best  hymns  : — 

"  To  Thee,  great  Searcher  of  the  heart, 
This  evening  I  appeal, 
Who  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 
And  inmost  thoughts  can'st  telL 

*'  Even  thou,  the  unerring  Judge  of  all, 
Dost  my  dread  witness  prove, 
That  Thee,  beyond  whate'er  the  world 
Can  tempt  me  with,  I  love. 

"  That  Thee,  whatever  else  I  miss, 
Whatever  else  I  lose, 
As  my  exceeding  great  reward, 
And  highest  bliss  I  choose. 

"  Leave  me  of  wealth,  of  honour,  friend. 
And  all  things  else  bereft  ; 
But  of  thy  favour,  gracious  God, 
Let  me  be  never  left  ! 

"  0  hear  !  and  grant  Thy  boundless  love, 
Inestimable  store, 
And  I  shall  henceforth  close  my  life, 
And  never  urge  Thee  more. 

"  With  this  alone  I'll  be  content  ; 
But,  Lord,  this  gift  denied, 
I  should  despise  the  richest  boon 
Thou  could'st  bestow  beside. 

"  Amidst  the  brightest  joys  of  life, 
I  should  no  pleasure  know  ; 
But  mourning  for  an  absent  Lord, 
Through  all  my  journey  go." 

Contemporary  with  Mrs  Rowe,  though  moving  in  a  far 
higher  social  circle,  was  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the  widow  of 
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the  patriotic  martyr,  Lord  Russell.  Her  letters,  however,  were 
not  published  till  half  a  century  after  her  death,  and  these  consti- 
tute her  only  claim  on  our  notice  here.  If  one  could  wish  a 
more  full  and  constant  reference  to  evangelical  truths  in  these 
letters, — if  the  person  and  work  of  the  Saviour  do  not  shine  so 
brightly  in  them  as  could  be  desired, — and  if  the  style  be 
somewhat  formal  and  heavy,  still  they  are  replete  with  good 
matter  for  the  devout  reader,  and  especially  for  those  tried 
\nth.  bereavement.  Forty  years'  survivorship  of  her  husband 
does  not  seem  to  have  deadened  Lady  Russell's  sensibihty  to 
her  sad  loss — she  remained  "  a  widow  indeed,"  though  an  emi- 
nently submissive  and  patient  one. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  there  appeared 
two  volumes  of  "  Theodosia's "  poems.  The  authoress  who 
adopted  this  pseudonym  was  Mrs  Anne  Steele.  Her  poetical 
reputation  survives  in  a  few  of  her  hymns — sweet,  tender,  im- 
pressive in  their  tone.  The  following  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  some  others : — 

"  JesTis  who  vanquished  all  our  foes, 

Who  came  to  save,  who  reigns  to  bless. 
From  whom  our  every  comfort  flows. 
Life,  liberty,  and  joy,  and  peace  ; 
Kesound,  resound  in  joyful  strains, 
Jesus,  the  King  of  Glory,  reigns  ! 

"  Yes,  thou  art  worthy,  dearest  Lord, 

Of  universal,  endless  praise. 
With  every  power  to  be  adored. 

That  men  or  angels  ere  could  raise  ; 
Let  heav'n  and  earth  unite  their  strains, 
Jesus,  the  King  of  Glory,  reigns  ! 

"  But  earth  nor  heav'n  can  e'er  proclaim 
The  boundless  glories  of  their  king  ; 
Yet  must  our  hearts  adore  his  name. 

Dear  name,  whence  all  our  blessings  spring  ; 
Resound,  resound  in  joyful  strains, 
Jesus,  the  King  of  Glory,  reigns  ! 

"  flow  mean  the  tribute  mortals  pay  ! 

How  cold  the  heart,  how  faint  the  tongue  ! 
But,  Lord  !  a  bright,  eternal  day 

Shall  tune  a  more  exalted  song. 
Resounding  in  immortal  strains, 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Glory  reigns  ! " 

Service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of  good  morals  by  the 
writings  of  Mrs  Carter  and  Mrs  Chapone  ;  but  their  works  are 
wanting  in  evangelical  principles,  and  are  little  read  now.  A 
far  gi-eater  name  than  theirs  is  that  of  Hannah  More,  bom  in 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  dying  the  year  after  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Her  first  literary  productions  were  "  Sacred 
Dramas  ;"  but  coming,  soon  after  their  publication,  under  the 
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influence  of  evangelical  truth,  she  viewed  these  productions  as 
more  "  drama  "  than  "  sacred,"  and  never  reprinted  them.  She 
was  an  eminently  sensible  and  well-read  person,  the  charms  of 
whose  conversation  are  attested  by  such  competent  judges  as 
Dr  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Bishop  Jebb.  Moving  as  she 
did  in  an  elevated  circle  of  society,  she  was  able  to  set  forth  evan- 
gelical truth  to  many  who,  in  that  day,  might  not  easily,  in 
any  other  way,  have  known  it.  By  her  larger  works  of  a  devo- 
tional description,  such  as  "The  Character  of  St  Paul,"  "Chris- 
tian Morals,"  and  "  Practical  Piety,"  she  ably  illustrated  the 
effect  of  gospel  principles  in  the  heart  and  life  ;  and  efficiently 
followed  up  the  example  which  the  "  Practical  Christianity  " 
of  Wilberforce  had  given  in  bringing  lay  influence  to  help  the 
efforts  of  the  evangelical  clergy.  Her  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,"  though  the  title  may  raise  a  smile,  as  coming  from  an 
unmarried  lady, — and  though  coarsely  abused  on  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Ediiihurgli  Review,  and  meeting  with  but  faint 
praise  from  so  thoughtful  and  candid  a  judge  as  Alexander 
Knox,  is  yet  well  worth  reading  as  a  fiction,  in  which  much 
observation  of  life,  power  of  dialogue,  force  of  humour,  and 
aptness  of  thought  are  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  the 
gospel.  Her  Cheap  Eepository  Tracts  are  not,  as  too  many 
tracts  are,  commonplace  sermons,  without  texts  at  the  head  of 
them.  They  have  an  originality,  power,  and  general  attractive- 
ness, which  can  well  account  for  the  amazing  circulation,  consider- 
ing the  far  smaller  circle  of  readers,  seventy  years  ago,  of  two 
millions  of  copies  in  a  twelvemonth  !  Hannah  More  most  fuUy 
exemplified  all  that  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  character  and 
life  of  a  Christian  literary  lady  :  no  more  honoured  name  adorns 
the  annals  of  the  sacred  past.  With  all  the  great  increase  of 
female  evangelical  authorship  in  our  time,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  any  single  writer  of  them  all  has  rendered 
the  service  to  Christ's  cause  which  Hannah  More,  in  the  forty 
years'  course  of  exercise  of  her  pen  for  the  gospel,  was  enabled 
to  do. 

Two  female  members  of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Taylors, 
Anne  and  Jane,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  long  series  of 
nineteenth  century  religious  publications  for  the  young,  by 
their  "Hymns  for  Infant  Minds."  These  sacred  songs,  in 
which  the  measure  of  a  child's  capacity  for  religious  truth  is 
most  fully  and  sympathisingly  guaged  and  provided  for,  have 
often  since  been  imitated,  but  never  rivalled  or  surpassed. 
Jane  Taylor  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  religious  periodicals 
of  her  day,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  collection  of  such  fugitive 
pieces  was  that  of  the  eighty  "  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,"  which 
her  eminent  brother  Isaac,  has  characterised  as  the  most  intel- 
lectually distinctive  of  all  her  writings.     There  are  few  but 
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have  met  with  "How  it  strikes  a  Stranger,"  and  "  The  Squire's 
Pew."     We  quote  part  of  another  paper,  "  The  Hopeful  One :" 

"  The  conversation,  which  was  here  interrupted,  left  a  painful  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  good  minister.  The  gaiety  of  the 
young  people,  which  at  first  amused,  now  gave  him  uneasiness.  The 
words,  *  one  hopeful  chUd,'  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  *  What,  only  one," 
thought  he,  '  of  this  interesting  group,  that  fears  God !  only  one  that 
is  concerned  ahout  salvation,  and  that  is  prepared  to  die  !' 

«'  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind,  the  youthful 
party  continued  laughing,  and  talking,  and  joking;  they  were  eager 
and  animated  in  all  they  said  and  did,  and  frequently  spoke  of  things 
that  were  of  no  importance — the  most  contemptible  trifles — with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  which  they  would  have  pronounced  to  be  cant- 
ing, hypocritical,  or,  at  least,  quite  overdone,  if  the  subject  had  been 
anything  connected  with  their  immortal  destiny. 

"  Reader !  we  have  invited  you  to  this  domestic  party,  only  with  a 
view  to  your  own  improvement.  Do  you  wonder  where  the  family 
lives,  and  what  is  their  name  ?  Rather  look  around  among  the 
families  of  your  friends  and  neighbours  ;  but  especially  look  into  your 
own,  and  see  if  the  description  will  not  suit  many  that  you  know. 
Alas !  this  is  no  singular  instance.  Observe  the  trains  of  young  people 
-who  fill  the  pews  of  our  places  of  worship ;  behold  the  gay  attire,  the 
wandering  eye,  the  irreverent  deportment ;  Ust^n  to  their  discourse 
as  they  issue  from  the  place  ;  or  follow  them  home  ;  enter  one  dwell- 
ing after  another ;  hear  the  remarks  that  are  made  upon  the  dress, 
and  other  unimportant  concerns  of  those  they  have  seen  ;  Hsten  to 
their  criticisms  upon  what  they  have  heard,  and  mark  their  prevailing 
levity,  scarcely  checked  by  the  restraining  eye  of  anxious  and  dis- 
appointed parents,  who,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  watch  in  vain  to  see 
if  the  good  seed  has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  any  of  them ;  remark 
the  eagerness  that  is  evinced  about  the  showy  accomplishments  and 
vanities  of  life.  How  many  even  of  pious  parents,  have  not  this  con- 
solation— not  one  hopeful  child  !  What  a  melancholy,  what  a  strange 
state  of  things  was  implied  in  the  account  the  father  of  this  family 
gave  of  his  children,  when  he  said  that  they  were  '  much  Uke  the 
generality  of  young  people  !'  In  other  words,  that  the  generality  of 
young  people  are  thoughtless  about  eternity — unconcerned  about  the 
salvation  of  their  souls." 

In  the  rare  periodical,  The  Youths'  Magazine,  in  which  a 
number  of  Jane  Taylor's  pieces  appeared,  there  came  out  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  a  succession  of  religious  stories,  under  the 
signature,  "  M.  M.  S."  The  authoress  of  these  was  Mra  Sher- 
wood, a  voluminous  writer  also  of  short  relicfious  tales  for  the 
young,  separately  published.  The  rising  generation  of  our  day 
are  not  very  familiar  with  Mrs  Sherwood's  name  ;  writers  of 
greater  power  have  supplanted  her  in  reputation.  But  she  long 
possessed  popular  favour,  and  her  pen  disseminated  in  a  form 
pleasing  to  juvenile  minds,  and  suited  to  their  years,  the  great 
principles  of  evangelical  faith  and  practice. 
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In  the  literary  world  of  England  a  revolution  may  be  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Mason's  publication  of  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Gray.  The  century  which  has  since  elapsed,  has  teemed  with 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  eminent  men  of  letters. 
Many  of  the  best  thoughts  of  such  men  as  Beattie  and  Scott, 
Southey  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  many  more,  have  thus  been 
given  to  the  world.  In  the  higher  sphere  of  religious  truth,  we 
have  in  Scripture  examples  of  the  benefit  of  correspondence, 
The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  replaced  by  the 
epistles  of  the  New.  The  letter  has  come  in  place  of  the 
spoken  Word.  The  community,  the  minister,  the  lay  friend  of 
either  sex,  have  their  place  as  the  chosen  correspondents  of 
apostles.  In  the  early  and  mediaeval  church,  epistolary  author- 
ship occupies  a  very  large  place ;  and  how  much  would  the  church 
have  missed  of  interest,  instruction,  and  pleasure,  had  we 
wanted  the  correspondence  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  of  Basil 
and  Anselm,  and  Bernard  !  Some  of  the  most  valued  corres- 
pondents of  these  fathers  were  Christian  women.  Female 
friends  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  letters  of  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford ;  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  his  "  Discourse  on  Friendship,"  is  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  most  ingenious  and  excellent  Mrs  Katherine  Philips,  *'  the 
matchless  Orinda  "  of  her  day. 

If  women  were  qualified  to  have  such  letters  addressed  to 
them,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  qualified  to  write  letters  to 
others.  And  in  private  letters — undesigned  at  first  for  publica- 
tion— the  opposite  of  the  "  offene  briefe  "  of  the  Germans, — 
Christian  women  have  well  played  their  part.  A  correspond- 
ence, extending  over  about  thirty  years,  of  Helen  Plumptre,  was 
published  about  twenty  years  ago  by  one  of  her  brothers. 
These  letters  are,  for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  near  relatives 
and  connections.  They  are  full  of  variety,  interest,  and  profit 
to  the  reader.     We  quote  from  one  addressed  to  a  brother  : — 

"I know  I  am  sadly  apt  to  forget  the  different  constitutions, 
tempers,  and  characters  of  people.  He  who  searches  the  heart,  I  doubt 
not,  finds  greater  sacrifices  of  natural  timidity,  more  glorious  conquests 
of  natural  reluctance,  in  the  least  thing  some  are  enabled  to  do,  than 
in  the  greatest  undertakings  I  can  perform.  I  say  this,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  forgetfulness  of  the  diversities  of  gifts  often  gives  a  handle  to 
Satan,  and  makes  the  heart  of  those  sad  whom  the  Lord  would  not 
have  sad.  Moses,  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  was  slow  of  speech,  and 
must  needs  have  a  brother  to  act  his  part.  Paul,  in  bodily  presence, 
was  base  among  his  disciples  ;  wherefore  ?  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  might  be  of  God  ;  that  here  he  might  have  room  to  perfect  his 
strength.  I  mention  these,  not  as  instances  of  those  who  gave  up  the 
work,  but  to  remind  you  that  the  most  favoured  soldiers  of  Jesus 
have  had  steep  hills  before  them,  and  that  that  word  has  stood,  and 
shall  stand  fast  for  ever ;  that  every  great  mountain  shall,  before  the 
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children  of  God,  become  a  plain.  Believe  me,  the  way  is  more  difficult 
where  there  is  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  natural  courage,  and  strength 
— than  to  look  simply  to  Jesus — than  to  look  out  of  self,  and  with  a 
single  eve,  unto  Him  from  whom  cometh  eyery  gift ;  this  makes  the 
pati,  though  more  down  hill,  more  slippery,  more  dangerous.  I  do 
not  forget  you  in  my  prayers,  such  as  they  are ;  but  I  cannot  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Jesus  as  I  would  wish,  and  where  else  shall  they 
gather  sweetness,  or  obtain  power  with  God  ?  Do  you  find  this 
difficult  ?  " 

A  correspondence  not  less  valuable,  though  extending  over 
only  about  half  the  time,  and  coming  from  a  mind  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent natural  constitution,  was  that  of  Viscountess  Powers- 
court,  published  by  the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Cashel.  In 
his  preface,  Dr  Daly  has  stated,  that  of  all  persons  he  ever  knew, 
Lady  Powerscourt  came  nearest  to  her  own  description  of  a 
Christian ;  "  not  one  who  looks  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  but 
one  who  looks  down  from  heaven  to  earth."  Her  letters  are  the 
products  of  a  very  original  mind,  deeply  taught  in  the  Word, 
and  exercised  by  a  varied,  and  often  sorrowful  experience.  We 
quote  a  portion  of  a  letter  early  in  the  correspondence  : — 

"  Can  he  heal  hearts  of  wandering  and  destracted  maniacs — maniacs 
ever  engaged  in  taking  poison  ?  Can  he  heal  the  bruises  of  our  folly, 
the  dislocations  of  our  backslidings,  inwards  corrupt  through  foohsh- 
ness  ?  It  is  written,  "  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases;"  it  made  httle 
difference  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  what  the  disease  was  that  was 
brought  to  Him,  whether  palsied,  maimed,  bhnd,  deaf,  possessed. 
Then  let  us  come  in  the  simpUcity  of  sickness,  in  the  helplessness  of 
want ;  to  trust  is  to  be  healed,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  is  to 
be  whole  :  but  let  us  keep  touching  him,  for  virtue  is  ever  coming  from 
him.  He  waits  to  apply  all  the  virtues  of  heaven's  dispensary  to  our 
case,  whatever  it  be.  He  is  master  of  that  disease  :  we  have  all  his 
promise,  all  his  skill,  all  his  power,  all  his  love ;  though  ascended  to 
heaven,  he  has  left  his  heart  on  earth.  He  gives  all  his  attention,  as 
if  there  was  none  else  to  think  of  on  earth.  He  requires  but  one 
thing, — to  take  all  he  has  prescribed,  bitter  as  well  as  sweet.  We 
need  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  to  be  put  in  the  scale  of 
judgment  and  conscience,  against  the  things  of  time  ;  then  as  surely 
as  substance  outweighs  shadow,  so  surely  must  we  judge  of  things 
accurately,  till  our  sorrows  shall  be  left  behind.  Let  us  get  well 
acquainted  with  our  physician  ;  let  us  take  lodgings  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  let  us  see  him  every  day  ;  let  us  hide  nothing,  but  open  to  him 
our  whole  case,  and  say  like  David  when  under  his  care,  '  Let  me  hear 
what  God  the  Lord  will  say  unto  me.'  If  you  are  in  darkness,  light 
is  sown  for  you  ;  you  are  still  on  the  way  to  perfection,  learning  not  to 
make  idols  of  your  feelings,  treading  in  his  steps,  who  was  made  per- 
fect by  suffering,  and  who  never  travelled  with  such  velocity  to  perfec- 
tion, as  when  he  cried  out,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me.'" 

No  writer  was  better  known  in  her  day  than  the  lady  who 
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took  the  title  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  as  the  editress  of  the 
Christian  Ladies'  Magazine.  She  addressed,  every  month,  a 
large  and  cultivated  class  of  readers.  Her  "  Personal  Recollec- 
tions" called  up  before  the  view  a  number  of  most  interesting 
scenes  of  English  and  Irish  life.  Her  Memoir  of  John  Britt, 
the  deaf  mute,  shewed  what  divine  grace  could  effect  in  one 
cut  off  from  most  natural  sources  of  knowledge.  Her  specula- 
tions on  prophecy  were  acceptable  only  to  a  certain  section  of 
Christians.  Her  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  almost 
rose  to  the  height  of  a  sacred  passion.  For  the  deliverance 
of  her  adopted  country,  Ireland,  from  the  yoke  of  Popery, 
her  prayers  were  constant,  her  zeal  intense.  In  her  "  Chapters 
on  Flowers  "  and  "  Bygone  Days,"  she  interwove  with  interesting 
chapters  of  autobiography,  many  important  lessons  of  evangeli- 
cal truth. 

The  "  Test  of  Truth"  was  a  small  volume  of  very  able  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Christian  Evidences,  by  Mary  Jane 
Grahame.  In  her  life,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridge,  we  have  a 
number  of  letters  and  papers  by  her  on  religious  and  general 
subjects,  evincing  much  thought,  feeling,  and  culture.  A  work 
of  kindred  character  is  the  Memoir  of  Adelaide  Newton,  by 
Rev.  J.  Baillie.  Miss  Newton  was  the  authoress  of  the  very 
thoughtful  and  impressive  volumes,  "  The  Heavenly  Life,"  and 
the  "  Song  of  Solomon  compared  with  other  parts  of  Scripture." 
We  give  an  extract  from  one  of  her  letters  : — 

"  Deuteronomy  strikes  me  most  as  the  book  which  instructs  the 
true  Israel  of  God  as  to  their  '  condition  in  the  land.'  I  take  it  to  be 
a  stage  beyond  the  wilderness — beyond  even  the  conquest  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  It  is  not  the  first  taking  possession,  so  much  as  the  un- 
flinching yielding  up  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  to  God  in  after  experi- 
ence.    It  does  so  condemn  me,  dearest ,  from  page  to  page, 

that  I  almost  shrink  from  saying  what  I  seem  to  see  in  it, — nought  of 
the  *  cursed  thing  cleaving '  to  one's  hand — the  cities  of  the  enemy 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  spoil,  every  whit — the  diligent,  care- 
ful hearkening  to  God's  words,  and  the  holy  obedience  and  truthful- 
ness required,— and  then,  too,  the  rejoicing,  even  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  intense  holiness  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book 
seems  to  breathe.  Altogether,  it  makes  one  breathless,  if  you  under- 
stand me,  to  be  in  so  pure  an  air.  I  think  it  is  not  studied  by 
Christians  as  it  deserves.  We  should  be  saved  out  of  such  mixture 
with  the  unholy  and  unclean  if  we  saw  our  true  standing  in  the  land." 

"  The  Listener,"  some  thirty  years  ago,  attracted  great  at- 
tention as  a  collection  of  evangelical  essays  on  many  important 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  with  special  reference 
to  female  education.  The  writer  was  obviously  a  person  of 
vigorous  thought  and  varied  culture.  Two  other  books  fol- 
lowed, "  Christ  our  Love"  and  "  Christ  our  Example,"  of  yet 
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greater  value  to  all  classes  of  Christian  readers.  Caroline  Fry, 
the  authoress,  became,  by  marriage,  Mrs  Wilson.  After  her 
death,  in  1846,  there  was  published,  by  her  husband,  an  incom- 
plete Autobiography,  reaching  only  to  the  period  of  her  con- 
version in  youth,  but  full  of  literary  power  and  spiritual 
interest  in  its  descriptions  of  childhood  and  the  years  imme- 
diately following.  Her  account  of  her  conversion  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  we  ever  read.  She  was  at  the  time  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  worldly  clergyman,  with  a  bosom  friend  in  a 
neighbouring  clergyman's  daughter,  a  letter  from  whom  (though 
the  writer  had  no  rehgion  beyond  that  of  sentiment)  was  the 
means  of  the  great  change.  But  her  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
was  "restless,  unsatisfi^,  unhappy,"  displeased  with  every- 
thing around  her  and  within  her ;  weary  and  disgusted  with 
the  present,  and  gloomy  and  hopeless  of  the  future. 

"  She  recollects,"  she  goes  on,  "  she  mentally  uttered  something  to 
this  effect, — '  God,  if  thou  art  a  God,  I  do  not  love  thee,  I  do  not 
want  thee,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  happiness  in  thee ;  bat  I  am  miser- 
able as  I  am, — give  me  what  I  do  not  seek,  do  not  like,  do  not  want, 
if  thou  canst  make  me  happy  :  I  am  tired  of  this  world  ;  if  there  is 
anything  better,  give  it  me.'  This,  or  nearly  to  this  effect,  felt  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  not  upon  her  knees,  but  upon  her  bed,  was  all  of 
prayer  that  preceded  her  conversion.  She  can  give  but  little  account 
of  the  actual  conflict.  The  battle  was  not  her's,  but  God's  ;  of  which 
she  seemed  little  more  than  a  spectator.  The  work  was  done  without 
hand,  without  time,  without  a  process  ;  and  like  him  of  old,  she  found 
herself  in  her  chamber,  '  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,'  *  clothed  with 
the  garment  of  salvation,'  and  assured  of  sin  forgiven,  with  as  little 
perception  of  the  means  as  he,  the  less  possessed  than  she,  had  been 
of  the  infuriate  spirit." — (Autob.,  ch.  IV.) 

The  same  volume  contains  a  number  of  letters,  some  of 
them  descriptive  of  scenes  of  travel,  continental  and  Scottish  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  an  experimentally  religious 
character.  These  are  followed  by  about  fifty  very  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  papers  on  detached  portions  of  Scriptura  We 
extract  one  of  these  : — 

"  '  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering,  and  fire  to  give  light  in  the 
night.'— Ps.  cv.  39. 

"  The  cloud  in  anger,  and  the  light  in  love  ?  No  ;  but  in  kindness 
both.  And  so,  0  God,  thou  dealest  ever  with  thy  servant.  I  call  it 
a  cloud  that  is  upon  me,  and  so  it  seems.  The  fair  landscape  of  earth 
lies  hidden  behind  it, — the  beautiful  thiags  are  dimmed  by  the  misti- 
ness of  its  vapour.  My  sun  is  gone,  and  joy  has  ceased  its  shining. 
I  walk,  as  it  were,  *  in  shadow'  ;  and  when  I  would  look  forward,  there 
is  nothing  before  me  but  impenetrable  cloud.  But,  surely,  I  know 
that  it  is  there.  My  way  is  not  obscured  that  I  should  lose  it,  nor 
overcast  that  I  should  perish  in  it.  It  is  to  hide  me  from  enemies  that 
I  know  not,  and  dangers  that  I  see  not,  and  lead  me  forward  in  a  path 
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which,  if  I  beheld  it  in  the  glare  of  this  world's  light,  I  should  not 
have  courage  to  pursue.  Keep  thine  own  secret.  Lord.  The  cloud  is 
very,  very  dark.  I  cannot  penetrate  it.  I  have  watched  and  watched, 
but  not  a  beam  of  promise  variegates  the  blackness  of  its  surface.  I 
see  nothing  through  it — nothing  beside  it.  The  beauties  of  surround- 
ing earth  are  gone,  and  heaven  itself  has  veiled  its  brightness  from  me. 
I  know  not  what  it  means  ;  but  I  can  trust  thee.  I  can  follow  in 
silence  where  the  dark  dispensation  leads — securely,  since  I  know^it 
comes  from  thee,  and  will  not  ask  thee  wherefore.  Only  lead  me. 
Be  it  in  the  darkness,  be  it  in  the  light,  still  guide  me,  and  I  will 
follow.  Doubtless,  the  hour  will  come  when  that  which  is  now  so 
dark  shall  glow  with  transcendent  brightness  ;  and  I  shall  see  it  was 
no  angry  storm,  but  the  fair  countenance  of  thy  love,  to  lead  me  safely 
where  I  else  had  perished." 

A  great  service  was  rendered  to  the  church — an  important 
gap  in  literature  was  filled  up  by  Mrs  Charles'  volume,  "  The 
Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song."  A  subject  of  the  most  inte- 
resting kind,  for  which  the  materials  lay  scattered  far  and  wide, 
was  thus  brought,  in  a  single  portable  volume,  within  the 
reach  and  understanding  of  all  readers.  No  section  of  the 
theme  was  omitted  or  carelessly  treated  ;  and  some  parts,  such 
as  the  Swedish  Hymnology,  little  known  among  us  before,  were 
adequately  and  befittingly  treated. 

Another  lady  rendered  a  service  of  kindred  character,  though 
more  limited  extent,  in  giving  the  English  public,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  ecclesiastical  year,  a  "  Lyra  Germanica.'' 
Miss  Catherine  Wink  worth  has,  in  this  work,  given  a  very 
fair  and  complete  representation  of  the  different  eras  and  varied 
schools  of  the  German  sacred  muse.  She  has  occasionally 
toned  down  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  originals,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  depth  and  sublimity  of 
Paul  Gerhardt ;  but  that  greatest  of  German  hymn  writers  can 
hardly  be  read  to  advantage  by  any  one  ignorant  of  the  original. 

To  another  lady,  H.  L.  L.,  we  also  owe  a  very  interesting 
German  selection, — "  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther." 

The  number  of  biographies  that  have  issued  from  female 
pens  is  far  too  numerous  to  criticise,  or  even  to  specify.  We 
owe  to  the  care  and  love  of  his  widow  the  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  high-toned  of  our  modern  Nonconfor- 
mists— Sortain  of  Brighton.  Miss  Marsh  has  made  herself 
known  throughout  Britain,  our  colonial  empire,  and  the  United 
States  by  her  lives  of  Hedley  Vicars  and  Arthur  Vandeleur, 
and  her  "  English  Hearts  and  Hands."  The  life  of  the  greatest 
of  female  Christian  philanthropists,  Elizabeth  Fry,  has  been 
twice  written,  in  a  more  lengthened  and  in  an  abridged  form, 
by  her  daughter.  The  activity  of  Christian  women  in  the 
Lord's  service  has  been  abundantly  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
female  missionaries  of  our  own  country  and  the  United  States, 
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and  in  such  workers  at  home  as  Sarah  Martin,  the  prison  visitor  of 
Great  Yarmouth.  To  the  training  of  children  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, no  more  important  contribution  has  been  made  than 
"Peep  of  Day,"  and  its  sequel,  "Line  upon  Line,"  which  have  sold 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  "  The  Way  Home,"  by  Mrs  Barbour, 
has  given  us  the  precious  process,  and  equally  precious  results, 
of  instructing  children  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  number 
of  stories  based  on  Christian  principle,  for  the  young,  written 
by  female  pens,  is  far  too  lai-ge  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to.  "We 
may  single  out  from  the  crowd  the  tales  of  that  ever  popular 
pen  wielded  by  A.  L.  0.  E.  (A  Lady  of  England). 

To  the  original  religious  poetry  of  our  time,  women  have 
been  large  contributors.  No  hymn  has,  probably,  been  more 
quoted  in  sermons  and  addresses,  generally  or  specially  on  re- 
ligious revival,  than  Miss  Elliott's  "  Just  as  I  am."  It  is  the 
very  embodiment,  the  very  poetical  impersonation  of  an  accepted 
gospel.  One  or  two  others  of  her  hymns  are  almost  as  well 
known.     The  following  is  less  familiar : — 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art 
My  Saviour,  my  Eternal  Rest. 
Then  only  wiU  this  longing  heart 
Be  fully  and  for  ever  blest. 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
Thy  unveil'd  glory  to  behold  ; 
Then  only  will  this  wandering  heart 
Cease  to  be  treacherous,  faithless,  cold  ! 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
Where  spotless  saints  Thy  name  adore  ; 
Then  only  wUl  this  sinful  heart 
Be  evil  and  defiled  no  more  ! 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 

Where  none  can  die,  where  none  remove ; 
There  neither  death  nor  life  will  part 
Me  from  Thy  presence  and  Thy  love !" 

Under  the  signature  of  L.  N.  R.,  Mrs  Ranyard  has  given 
"  The  Book  and  its  Story,"  "  The  Book  and  its  Mission,'^  and 
"The  Missing  Link"  to  the  public  ;  and  in  these  volumes  she  has 
effectually  helped  on  the  cause  of  Bible  circulation  and  Home 
Missions.  She  has  written,  to  our  knowledge,  but  little  sacred 
poetry ;  but  in  "The  Border  Land"  she  has  contributed  one  of 
the  most  original  and  impressive  hymns  ever  written.  We  need 
not  quote  a  piece  so  universally  known  and  valued.  Not  less 
striking  is  "  The  Burial  of  Moses,"  by  Cecil  Frances  Alexander, 
the  lady  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry.  We  quote  a  less 
known  hymn  of  hers : — 

"  When  wounded  sore,  the  stricken  soul 
Lies  bleeding  and  unbound. 

One  only  hand— a  pierced  hand 

Can  salve  the  sinner's  wound. 
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"  When  sorrow  swells  the  laden  breast, 
And  tears  of  anguish  flow, 
One  only  heart — a  broken  heart — 
Can  feel  the  sinner's  woe. 

"  When  penitence  has  wept  in  vain 
Over  some  foul  dark  spot, 
One  only  stream — a  stream  of  blood — 
Can  wash  away  the  blot. 

"  'Tis  Jesus'  blood  that  washes  white. 
His  hand  that  brings  relief ; 
His  heart  that 's  touch'd  with  all  our  joys, 
And  feeleth  for  our  grief. 

"  Lift  up  Thy  bleeding  hand,  0  Lord, 
Unseal  that  cleansing  tide  ; 
We  have  no  shelter  from  onr  sin 
But  in  Thy  wounded  side." 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  hymns  by  Sarah  Flower 
Adams  than  the  following,  of  which  only  the  first  stanza  is 
given.     It  first  appeared  in  Fox's  Hymns  and  Anthems  (1840): 


"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee. 

E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me  ; 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee ! 


"  Though  like  the  wanderer, 
The  sun  gone  down. 
Darkness  be  over  me, 
M  y  rest  a  stone ; 
Tet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee !" 


The  application  here  of  Jacob's  rest  at  Bethel,  is  ingenious  and 
impressive. 

One  hymn,  also  by  another  authoress,  Emma  Toke,  "Thou 
art  gone  up  on  high,"  has  found  insertion  in  most  hymn  books, 
and  need  not  be  quoted  here.  The  following  by  Susan  L. 
Miles  (184:0),  is  less  familiar  : — 

"  Thou,  who  did'st  stoop  below 

To  drain  the  cup  of  woe. 
And  wear  the  form  of  frail  mortality  ; 

Thy  blessed  labours  done, 

Thy  crown  of  victory  won, 
Hast  passed  from  earth,  passed  to  Thy  home  on  high. 

"  It  was  no  path  of  flowers 

Through  this  dark  world  of  ours. 
Beloved  of  the  Father,  thou  did'st  tread  : 

And  shall  we  in  dismay 

Shrink  from  the  narrow  way, 
When  clouds  and  darkness  are  around  it  spread. 

"0  Thou,  who  art  our  life, 

Be  with  us  through  the  strife, 
Thy  own  meek  head  by  rudest  storms  was  bowed  : 

Raise  thou  our  eyes  above. 

To  see  a  Father's  love. 
Beam,  like  a  bow  of  promise,  through  the  cloud. 

"  E'en  through  the  awful  gloom 
Which  hovers  o'er  the  tomb. 
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That  light  of  love  our  guiding  star  shall  be  ; 

Our  spirit  shall  not  dread 

The  shadowy  way  to  tread, 
Friend,  guardian.  Saviour,  which  doth  lead  to  Thee. 

Anna  Lsetitia  Waring  is  well  known  throughout  the  church 
by  her  hymns.  "  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  and 
"Sweet  is  the  solace  of  thy  love  "  The  subjoined,  if  quainter, 
is  not  less  striking  and  beautiful : — 

"  My  heart  is  resting,  O  my  God, 

I  will  give  thanks  and  sing  ; 
My  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 

Of  every  precious  thing. 
Kow  the  frjtil  vessel  thou  hast  made 

No  hand  but  thine  can  fiU  ; 
For  the  waters  of  the  earth  have  failed. 

And  I  am  thiraty  still. 

"  I  thirst  for  springs  of  heavenly  life, 

And  here  all  day  they  rise  ; 
I  seek  the  treasure  of  Thy  love. 

And  close  at  hand  it  Ues. 
And  a  new  song  is  in  my  mouth. 

To  long-lov'd  music  set ; 
Glory  to  Thee  for  all  the  grace 

I  have  not  tasted  yet. 

"  Glory  to  Thee  for  strength  withheld. 

For  want  and  weakness  known  ; 
And  the  fear  that  sends  me  to  Thyself 

For  what  is  most  my  own. 
I  have  a  heritage  of  joy. 

That  yet  I  must  not  see  ; 
But  the  hand  that  bled  to  make  it  mine 

Is  keeping  it  for  me. 

"  My  heart  is  resting,  0  my  God — 

My  heart  is  in  Thy  care  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  joy  and  health 

Resounding  everywhere. 
'  Thou  art  my  portion,'  saith  my  soul. 

Ten  thousand  voices  say  ;  , 

And  the  music  of  their  glad  Amen 

WUl  never  die  away.' 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  religion  of 
the  present  time  is  the  distribution  of  tracts.  This  century 
has  been  the  Tract  Century.  Especially  in  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  have  these  been  circulated  by  the  million.  Fe- 
male authorship  has  been  largely  occupied  with  these  little 
messengers  of  free  salvation.  We  can  refer  only  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Mrs  Barbour  and  Mrs  P.  H.  Gosse.  The  following  "  Tract 
Distribution  Hymn"  is  by  Mrs  Sigourney : — 


"  Philosophy  of  old 

Her  ponderous  tomes  displayed. 
And  summon' d  minds  of  mighty  mould 

To  tread  her  classic  shade. 


Her  mysteries  to  explore, 
In  vain  the  unletter'd  tried  ; 

The  rich,  the  noble,  leam'd  her  lore, 
And  drank  her  cup  of  pride. 
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"  But  Mercy's  light-wing'd  page 

Swift  messenger  of  love, 
Comes  to  the  home  of  lowly  age 

To  guide  his  thoughts  above. 
The  wayside  beggar  hears 

Its  ministry  divine  ; 
And  little  children  dry  their  tears 

To  trace  its  radiant  line. 


"  On,  on,  ye  faithful  band 

Your  priceless  bounty  shed  ; 
With  single  heart  and  tireless  hand 

The  joyful  tidings  spread. 
*  The  Lord  our  Righteousness ' 

Still  on  your  banner  write  ; 
Nor  stay  your  toU  until  He  bless 

The  world  with  saving  light. " 


Sacred  Poetry  has,  especially  in  our  age,  delighted  in 
depicting  the  thrilling  incidents  of  Scripture  history  and  bio- 
graphy. The  accompanying  lines  are  from  an  anonymous 
female  pen.  Sychar  Well  has  been  a  frequent  subject  for  reli- 
gious verse,  but  never  to  more  elBFect  than  here 


*'  Children,  gather  round  me. 

And  a  moving  tale  I'll  tell. 
How  the  Saviour,  worn  and  weary, 

Sat  Him  down  by  Jacob's  well. 
Toilsome  was  the  noonday  journey 

Of  the  burning  Eastern  day  ; 
And  He  rests  Him  by  the  fountain 

Ere  He  ventures  on  His  way. 

"  See,  along  the  distant  pathway. 

With  a  light,  yet  stately,  tread. 
One  of  Sychar's  careless  daughters 

Comes,  with  pitcher  on  her  head. 
For  the  pure  and  cooling  waters 

Of  their  old  ancestral  well 
She  hath  left  the  lovely  city 

Where  her  friends  and  brethren 
dwell. 

"  Little  reck'd  she,  as  she  issued 
Joyous  from  the  city  gates. 

Of  the  sweet  and  living  waters — 
Or  the  Saviour  who  awaits  : 


She  but  sees  a  lonely  outcast 
Jew,  by  all  her  heart  abhorred  ; 

Little  dreamt  she  'twas  the  Saviour, 
Little  thought  she  'twas  her  Lord. 

"On  her  head  no  pitcher  glistens. 
As  she  turns  her  to  depart  ; 
But  a  well  of  living  water 

Bears  she  homeward  in  her  heart. 
Quickly  to  the  gate  she  hastens. 
Where  the  city  fathers  meet  : 
'  Christ !    Messiah  !     I  have  found 
him  !' 
Echoes  down  the  ancient  street. 

"See  the  fields  already  waving 

Golden  to  the  reaper's  hand  ! 
Lord !  send  labourers  to  Thy  harvest : 

Let  the  sickle  reap  the  land  ! 
Weary  sinner,  sorrow  laden, 

Steeped  in  wretchedness  and  sin  : 
StiU  He  sits  beside  the  fountain. 

And  He  bids  you  wash  therein. " 


To  H.  L.  L.  we  owe  the  following,  "  The  One  Family,"  with 
various  other  striking  hymns : — 


"  There  is  a  wondrous  family, 

That's  scattered  far  and  near. 
All  travelling  to  eternity. 

But  never  gather'd  here  : 
There's  many  a  loving  brother 

And  sister  dear  we  know, 
Who  shall  never  see  each  other. 

Nor  ever  meet  below. 

"  They  have  aU  one  mighty  Father, 
Who  is  for  ever  near  ; 
But  they  only  feel  His  presence. 
And  never  see  Him  here  : 


They  have  all  one  Elder  Brother, 
Who  saved  them  every  one  ; 

But  they  shall  not  see  His  beauty 
Until  their  journey's  done. 

"  They  have  all  one  home,  far  distant, 

On  which  their  hopes  are  set ; 
But  they  do  not  know  its  glories. 

Nor  even  dream  them  yet. 
When  within  its  blessed  portals 

This  scatter'd  household  meet. 
How  great  wiU  be  the  jubilee, 

The  fellowship  how  sweet. " 


Few  will  deny  the  place  of  Mrs  Browning  as  the  foremost  of 
English  poetesses,  who  has  achieved  a  place  for  woman  un- 
known before  in  our  literature.  But  there  is  not  much  in  her 
poetry  that  can  be  claiixi^d  as  distinctively  Christian.     We  can 
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find  nothing  better  for  quotation  than  the  following  stanzas 
from  Cowper's  Grave,  though  widely  known  : — 

"  And  though,  in  blindness,  he  remained  unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without  the  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  while  frenzy  desolated  : 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfies,  whom  only  God  created, 

"  Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not  his  mother  while  she  blesses, 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness  of  her  kisses, 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — '  My  mother,  wheres  my  mother? 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  deeds  could  come  from  any  other  ! 

"  The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart  he  sees  her  bending  o'er  him. 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary  love  she  bore  him  I — 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life's-long  fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes  which  closed  in  death  to  save  him. 

"  Thus  ?  oh,  not  thus  !  no  type  of  earth  can  image  that  awaking. 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of  seraphs  round  him  breaking. 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body  parted. 
But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  heard,  '  My  Saviour  !  not  deserted." 

We  have  no  female  living  name  in  British  poetry  greater 
than  that  of  Jean  Ingelow.  Few  verses  are  more  striking 
and  pathetic  than  the  stanzas  in  "The  Four  Bridges,"  an  erection 
hiding  God  from  us  till  sanctified  affliction  comes  to  rend  the 
veiL  Less  quoted  are  the  following,  from  the  blank  verse 
portion  of  "  Brothers  and  a  Sermon."' 

"  But  do  thou  know, 

0  woman,  pale  with  want,  if  thou  art  here. 

That  on  thy  lot  much  thought  is  spent  in  heaven  ; 
And,  coveting  the  heart  a  hard  man  broke. 
One  standeth  patient,  watching  in  the  iiight. 
And  waiting  in  the  daytime.     What  shall  be 
If  thou  wilt  answer  ?     He  will  smile  on  thee  ; 
One  smile  of  His  shall  be  enough  to  heal 
The  wound  of  man's  neglect ;  and  He  ^vill  sigh, 
Pitying  the  trouble  which  that  sigh  shall  cure  ; 
And  He  will  speak — speak  in  the  desolate  night, 
In  the  dark  night :  For  me  a  thorny  crown 
Was  wove,  and  nails  were  driven  in  my  hands 
And  feet ;  there  was  an  earthquake,  and  I  died  ; 

1  died,  and  am  alive  for  evennore. 

I  died  for  thee  ;  for  thee  I  am  alive. 

And  my  humanity  doth  mourn  for  thee, 

For  thou  art  mine  ;  and  all  thy  little  ones. 

They,  too,  are  mine,  are  mine.     Behold,  the  house 

Is  dark,  but  there  is  brightness  where  the  sons 

Of  God  are  singing  ;  and,  behold,  the  heart 

Is  troubled  ;  yet  the  nations  walk  in  white  ; 

They  have  forgotten  how  to  weep  ;  and  thou 

Shalt  also  come,  and  I  will  foster  thee 

And  satisfy  thy  soul ;  and  thou  shalt  warm 

Thy  trembling  life  beneath  the  smUe  of  God." 

"  Concerning  thee, 

I  know  thy  country,  where  thou  givest  much 
Standing  without,  if  any  caU  thee  in 
Thou  givest  more  !  Speak,  then,  O  rich  and  strong  : 
Open,  O  happy  young,  ere  yet  the  hand 
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Of  him  that  knocks,  wearied  at  last,  forbear  ; 
The  patient  foot  its  thankless  quest  refrain, 
The  wounded  heart  for  evermore  withdraw. " 
"  I  have  heard  many  speak,  but  this  one  man. 
So  anxious  not  to  go  to  heaven  alone, — 
This  one  man  I  remember,  and  his  look. 
Tin  twilight  overshadowed  him.     He  ceased, 
And  out  in  darkness  with  the  fisher  folk 
We  passed,  and  stumbled  over  mounds  of  moss. 
And  heard,  but  did  not  see,  the  passing  beck." 

As  contributions  to  the  poetical  treatment  of  Church  history 
— as  exhibitions  of  Scottish  character  and  feeling,  in  one  of  the 
most  stirring  periods  of  Scottish  annals — the  Lays  of  the  Kirk 
and  Covenant,  by  Mrs  Stuart  Menteath,  are  eminently  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  "  Martyr's  Child  "  is,  we  believe,  the 
greatest  favourite  of  the  pieces  in  the  volume.  But  "  The 
Martyrs  of  Wigton  "  will  better  bear  a  brief  extract. 

"  A  grave,— a  grave  is  by  the  sea  in  a  place  of  ancient  tombs, 
A  restless  murmuring  of  waves  for  ever  o'er  it  comes, 
A  pleasant  sound  in  summertide — a  requiem  low  and  clear. 
But  oh  !  when  storms  are  on  the  hill  it  hath  a  voice  of  fear  ! 
So  rank  and  high  the  tomb  weeds  wave  around  that  humble  stone 
Ye  scarce  may  trace  the  legend  rude,  with  lichen  half  o'ergrown ; 
But  ask  the  seven  years'  child  that  sits  beside  the  broken  wall, 
He  will  not  need  to  speU  it  o'er — his  heart  hath  stored  it  all ! 

"  A  peasant  tale — a  humble  grave — two  names  on  earth  unknown. 
But  Jesus  bears  them  on  his  heart  before  the  eternal  throne  !    . 
And  kings  and  heroes  yet  shall  come  to  wish  their  lot  were  bound 
With  those  poor  women  slumbering  beneath  the  wave-girt  ground  ! 
The  earth  keeps  many  a  memory  of  blood  as  water  pour'd. 
The  peasant  summon'd  at  his  toil  to  own  and  meet  his  Lord, 
The  secret  hungering  in  the  hills,  where  none  but  God  might  see  ; 
Ay  !  earth  had  many  martyrs, — but  these  two  were  of  the  sea, 

*'  They  will  not  cease,  they  will  not  sleep,  those  voices  of  the  wave, 
For  ever,  ever  whispering,  above  the  martyr's  grave  ; 
'Tis  heartl  at  night,  'tis  heard  at  noon,  the  same  vrild  wailing  song, 
In  murmur  loud,  in  cadence  low,  '  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  v 
A  cry  against  thee  from  the  tide  !  0  tyrant,  bann'd  of  heaven  ! 
It  meets  the  blood- voice  of  the  earth,  and  answer  shall  be  given  ! 
A  little  while  ;  the  cup  fills  fast,  it  overflows  for  thee. 
And  thine  extremity  shall  prove  the  vengeance  of  the  sea  ! 

* '  Ay,  gnash  thy  teeth  in  impotence,  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  ocean  with  her  strength  of  waves  bears  the  avenger  home  ; 
See  !  eager  thousands  throng  the  shore  to  hail  the  advancing  fleet, 
While  baffled  Dartmouth  vainly  strives  that  heaven-sent  foe  to  meet. 
And  post  on  hurryitig  post  crowds  fast,  with  tidings  of  dismay, 
How  the  glassed  waters  lull  to  aid  the  landing  of  Torbay, 
Away  !  prepare  thy  coward  flight,  thy  sceptre-scourge  cast  down, 
The  sea  pursues  thee  with  its  curse,  thou  king  without  a  crown  !" 

We  next  quote  the  following  hymn  of  Eliza  Fanny  Morris 
(1858)  :— 

"  Poor  child  of  sin  and  woe. 
Now  listen  to  thy  Father's  pleading  voice  ; 

No  longer  needst  thou  go 
Without  a  friend  to  bid  thy  heart  rejoice. 
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"  I  know  thou  canst  not  rest 
Until  thou  art  from  guilt  and  sorrow  free  ; 

Earth  cannot  make  thee  blest ; 
Come,  bring  thy  suffering,  bleeding  heart;  to  me. 

"  How  often,  in  the  hour 
Of  weariness,  would  I  have  answered  thee  ! 

But  thou  didst  spurn  the  power. 
And  scorn  the  heart  that  loved  so  tenderly. 

"  Thy  life  of  sin  has  been 
A  toUsome  path,  without  one  cheering  ray ; 

Now  on  thy  Father  lean, 
And  He  wHl  guide  thee  in  a  better  way. 

"  Come  leave  the  desert  land, 
And  all  the  husks  on  which  thy  soul  has  fed  ; 

And  trust  the  faithful  hand 
That  offers  thee  a  feast  of  living  bread. 

"  0  sinner  !  'tis  the  voice 
Of  One,  who  long  has  loved  and  pitied  thee. 

He  would  thy  heart  rejoice, 
And  set  thee  from  all  sin  and  suffering  free. 

"  Oh  !  canst  thou  turn  away  ? 
It  is  thy  Father  that  invites  thee  near  ! 

Nay,  sinner,  weep  and  pray  ! 
And  heaven  shall  hail  the  penitential  tear  ! " 

Among  the  many  estimable  contributions  from  female  pen 
to  the  pages  of  our  religious  magazines,  we  may  mention  those 
of  A.  A.  Procter,  of  Dora  Greenwell,  and  of  Isa  Craig  Knox. 
A  very  striking  series,  from  the  pen  of  "  B.  M.,"  has,  of  late 
years,  appeared  in  the  Famiily  Treasury.  We  quote  from 
a  piece  entitled  "  One  by  One." 


"  Not  sweeping  up  together 
In  whirlwind  or  in  cloud. 
In  the  hush  of  the  summer  weather 
Or  when  storms  are  thundering 
loud, 
Bat  one  by  one  they  go. 
In  the  sweetness  none  may  know. 

"  In  secret  love  the  Master 
To  each  one  whispers  low, 
I  am  at  hand,  work  faster. 
Behold  the  sunset  glow  ; 
And  each  one  smileth  sweet, 
Who  hears  the  Master's  feet, 

"  Have  we  not  caught  that  smiling 

On  some  beloved  face, 
As  if  a  heavenly  sound  were  wiling 

The  soul  from  an  earthly  place  ? 
The  distant  soundand  sweet 
Of  the  Master's  coming  feet ! 

*'  "We  may  clasp  the  loved  one  faster, 
And  plead  for  a  little  while. 


But  who  can  resist  the  Master  ? 
And  we  read  by  that  brightening 
smile. 
That  the  tread'  we  may  not  hear 
Is  drawing  surely  near. 


"  Or  when  the  storm-rain  dasheth 
Across  the  wintry  night, 
And  the  wild,  red  lightning  fiasheth 

Like  angels'  records  of  might; 
And  we  pray  for  sailors'  souls. 
As  the  sea  in  thunder  roUs. 

"  Behold,  as  we  kneel  down  trembling, 
The  thunder  crasheth  free. 
The  door  bursts  open  wildly. 

And,  startled,  we  rise  to  see — 
Serene,  and  still,  and  fair, 
The  Master  standing  there  ? 

"  He  looketh  upon  us'sweetly, 

With  his  well  known  greeting, 
'Peace.' 
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And  he  fills  our  hearts  completely, 
And  the  sounds   of  the  tempest 
cease; 
But  we  know  the  hour  is  come 
For  one  of  us  to  go  home. 

■  On  all  the  sweet  smile  falleth 

Of  him  who  loveth  so  ; 
But  to  one  the  sweet  voice  calleth, 

'  Arise,  and  let  us  go; 
They  wait  to  welcome  thee, 
This  night  at  home  with  Me.' 


"  Not  pressing  through  the  portals 
Of  the  celestial  town, 
An  army  of  fresh  immortals. 

By  the  Lord  of  battles  won ; 
But  one  by  one  we  come. 
To  the  gate  of  the  heavenly  home. 

"  That  to  each  the  voice  of  the  Father 
May  thrill  in  welcome  sweet. 

And  round  each  the  angels  gather 
With  songs,  on  the  shining  street; 

As  one  by  one  we  go 

To  the  glory  none  may  know." 


We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of 
continental  female  authorship.  Though  alloyed  with  Romish 
corruption  and  superstition,  the  discerning  reader  will  find 
much  that  is  spiritually  profitable,  as  well  as  intellectually 
superior,  in  "  The  Way  of  Perfection,"  "  The  Internal  Castle," 
and  the  "  Letters  "  of  St  Theresa.  The  epistles  of  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  and  the  works  of  Madame  Guion  (many  of  whose 
poems  have  been  translated  by  Cowper)  may  also  be  consulted 
by  such  a  reader  with  profit.  The  eminent  women  connected 
with  Port  Royal  have  been,  of  late  years,  revivified  by  Victor 
Cousin  and  Prosper  Faugere. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  posthumous  reputation  of  the 
highest  class  has  been  acquired  for  Madame  Swetchine,  by  the 
publication  of  her  life  by  the  Count  de  Falloux,  and  the  giving 
of  her  correspondence  and  other  works  to  the  world.  No 
volume  of  letters  that  has  appeared  in  our  day  is  more  striking 
than  her  correspondence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  La- 
cordaire.  No  question  is  too  great  for  her  pen,  and  her  views 
invariaby  receive  the  greatest  deference  from  her  reverend 
correspondent.  Among  the  posthumous  works  are  a  counter- 
part to  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  or  the  Christian  use  to  which  that 
declining  portion  of  life  is  subservient,  and  an  equally  finely 
thought  out  and  felicitously  expressed  view  of  Christianity, 
progress,  and  civilisation. 

As  popular  as  any  prose  fiction  of  French  origin,  perhaps 
the  most  extensively  read  book  lately  published  in  Paris,  is 
the  Journal  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  First  brought  into  notice 
by  her  connection  with  the  posthumous  works  of  her  brother, 
Maniel,  this  Journal,  though  but  a  fragmentary  one,  neither 
complete  for  the  years  it  embraces,  nor  reaching  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  her  life,  has  achieved  for  its  writer  a  very  high 
independent  fame.  We  are,  as  in  the  letters  and  later  poems 
of  the  author  of  the  Task,  made  familiar  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  domestic  scenes  that  surrounded  the  writer. 
What  the  one  has  done  for  Olney,  the  other  has  done  for 
Cayla.     In   either  case,   it  is  seclusion  associated   with  high 
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thought  and  Christian  feeling.  The  smallest  occurrences  are 
thus'dignifiecl,  and  the  interest  never  flags  for  an  instant. 

Madame  de  Gasparin  has  given  to  the  world  a  series  of 
volumes,  in  which  original  thinking  and  descriptive  power,  a  fine 
talent  at  delineating  nature  and  reproducing  society,  are  blended 
with  thoroughly  spiritual  and  evangelical  views— volumes 
which,  in  her  own  language,  have  called  forth  the  highest 
literary  commendation,  from  writers  of  such  European  fame  as 
Sainte  Beuve  and  Emile  Montegut. 

Thus,  while  in  our  age  female  Christian  energies  have  been 
successfully  enlisted  in  the  various  practical  walks  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  women  have  also  maintained  and  greatly  en- 
larged their  claims  upon  our  regard  as  religious  instructors, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  frivolous,  and  even,  alas  !  in  cor- 
rupting literature,  women  in  our  time  have  been  popular  and 
prolific  indeed !  But  the  evil  has  met  with  the  suitable 
counteractive  of  "  women  professing  godUness,  adorning  them- 
selves with  the  good  works  "  of  consecrated  and  Christianised 
authorship.  To  them  the  religious  periodical  press  owes  a 
great,  and  every  year  increasing,  debt.  In  many  other  walks 
of  consecrated  thought  and  feeling,  they  have  abundantly 
shewn  their  ability  to  excel. 


Art.  II. — Modern  Judaism. 

IMMERSED  in  the  depths  of  the  Masora,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Cabala,  and  the  lore  of  the  Talmud,  the  modern 
Hebrew  Kves  in  a  world  of  his  own.  And  we  do  not  marvel  at 
the  fact :  he  loves  not  the  world, — at  least  he  is  an  alien  among 
the  nations, — and  the  world  does  not  love  him.  Ever  since  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Romans,  immortalised  by  their  own 
historian,  and  hallowed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  one  of  unparalleled  sufferings, — 
a  tale  of  terror,  inscribed  with  "  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
and  woe."  The  walls  of  the  Holy  City  are  laid  waste  ;  their 
beautiful  House  is  burned  with  fire ;  the  mines  of  Egypt,  the 
amphitheatres  of  Rome,  the  burning  brand  of  slavery,  amidst 
brutal  nations  holding  property  in  man,  received  their  thou- 
sands and  their  tens  of  thousands.  Under  the  edict  of  Adrian, 
the  Hebrew  purchased  Hberty  to  weep  on  the  site  of  the  ruins 
of  old  Salem.  In  Germany,  during  the  crusade  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  when  pillage,  violation,  and  massacre  had  spent  their 
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force,  terror  drove  her  victims  into  the  wilds  of  Poland  and 
Silesia.  In  England,  under  Richard  I.,  the  castle  of  York  was 
set  on  fire,  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Massada  was  repeated,  when 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  perished.  In 
France,  under  St  Louis  and  Philip  IV.,  confiscation  "and  mur- 
der were  things  callously  perpetrated.  In  Spain,  under  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  what  the  dungeon,  the  inquisition,  and  the 
stake  had  yet  spared,  the  edict  of  exile  completed,  evacuating 
the  Peninsula  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  with  the  tenacity  of  men  blinded 
by  a  "  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  the  Jews 
were  all  the  while  continually  led  away  by  one  false  Messiah 
after  another.  In  denying  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  failing 
to  observe  what  even  the  heathen  had  a  glimpse  of,  an  ancient 
and  continued  conviction  pervading  the  nations  that  a  person 
was  to  arise  out  of  the  East,  who,  leading  on  his  followers,  was 
to  be  the  Ruler  of  the  world,*  the  Jews  lost  the  clue  for  the 
interpretation  of  their  own  prophets,  and  became  the  bewildered 
prey  of  successive  impostors.  After  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
and  immediately  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  false 
Christs  ever  and  anon  appeared,  and  deceived  many.  In  the 
year  114,  in  Trajan's  reign,  Andrew  arose,  and  was  the  death 
of  thousands.  Under  Adrian,  Bar  Gochab,  the  son  of  a  star, 
appeared,  and  vanished  as  Bar  Cosihah,  the  son  of  a  lie.  In 
the  year  434,  under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Moses  sprung  up 
in  Crete,  and  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  persuading  his  followers 
to  ford  the  Mediterranean  dry-shod.  In  the  year  520,  one 
Danaan  cropped  up  in  Arabia,  and,  committing  grievous  out- 
rages upon  tbe  Christians  of  Negra,  was  destroyed.  In  the 
year  529,  Julian  made  his  entree  in  Palestine,  and,  drawing 
Jews  and  Samaritans  into  sedition,  destroyed  many.  In  the 
year  620,  Mohammed  appeared,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  drew 
after  him  Jews  in  multitudes,  until  the  eternal  law  of  cere-j 
monies,  of  which  the  Jews  boast  themselves,  took  another  shape  '■ 
under  Islam,  and  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  precepts  of  the 
decalogue  received  a  fearful  illustration.  In  the  year  721, 
another  false  Christ  arose,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  yet  received 
Jews  as  followers.  In  the  year  1157,  the  very  century  in  which 
Aben  Ezra, and  Maimonides,  and  Jarchi,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
flourished,  the  Jews  rose  in  Spain,  under  another  Messiah,  and 
were  well  nigh  exterminated.  In  the  year  1167,  ten  years  after, 
removed  to  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  they  made  a  similar 
attempt  at  dominion,  under  yet  another  false  Christ,  and  failed. 

*  "  Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo 
tempore  Judeea  profecti  renim  potirentur.     Id  de  Imperatore  Romano,  quan- 
tum eventu  postea  paruit,  prasdictum  Judsei  ad  se  trahentes,  rebellarunt. 
—  Suetonii  F.  Flavins  Vespasianus,  cap.  iv. 
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In  the  same  year,  another  pretended  Christ  made  Arabia  the 
scene  of  his  exploits ;  and  being  apprehended,  and  about  to  be 
put  to  death,  was  shrewd  enough  to  predict,  that  if  his  head  were 
cut  off,  he  would  be  the  subject  of  an  immediate  resuscitation :  he 
was  accordingly  decapitated,  and  thus  happily  escaped  the  tor- 
ture of  being  impaled  alive.  In  the  year  1174,  the  Jews,  to  their 
own  destruction,  were  led  into  rebellion  by  a  false  Christ  in  Persia, 
and  by  another  in  Moravia,  David  Ahnusar,  as  he  was  called. 
In  the  year  3199,  a  great  magician,  Davki  ^4 ^/'o?/,  otherwise 
rejoicing  in  the  royal  title  of  David  El  David,  stood  forth  in 
Persia,  and  pleased  the  Jews  for  a  while,  and  flickered  and 
flashed  as  their  Messiah,  and  expired.  In  the  year  1222,  a 
Jew,  styled  The  Son  of  David,  announced  himself  in  Germany 
as  the  Messiah,  and  induced  many  of  the  Jews  to  follow  him. 
In  the  year  1465,  soon  after  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  Saracens  were  teaching,  by  the  sword,  the 
degenerate  nations  of  Christendom,  Rabbi  Abraham  Avenaris, 
an  astrologer,  predicted  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  from  a 
conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  the  sign 
Pisces.  The  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  Pisces,  it 
would  appear,  is  a  juncture  in  judicial  astrology  peculiarly 
favourable  to  Jewish  dominion ;  for  even  Rabbi  Isaac  Abar- 
banel,  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  century,  afterwards 
professed,  in  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Daniel,  to  deduce 
the  period  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  from  this  conjunction. 
Accordingly,  Milton,  with  appropriate  shrewdness,  and  not 
without  a  sly  hit  at  Jewish  astrology,  has  put  similar  calcula- 
tions into  the  mouth  of  the  Tempter  in  his  address  to  our 
Saviour  in  the  wilderness  : — 

"  Now  contrary,  if  1  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spells- 
Sorrows  and  labours,  opposition,  hate. 
Attends  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  injuries, 
Violence,  and  stripes,  and,  lastly,  cruel  death  : 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  kingdom. 
Real  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not  ; 
Nor  when,  eternal  sure,  as  without  end. 
Without  beginning  :  for,  no  date  prefixt 
Directs  me,  in  the  starry  rubric  set." 

—Paradise  Regained,  iv.  382-39a 

In  the  year  1497,  Ismael  So2:)hus  spread  his  victorious  arms 
through  Media,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia  ;  and  the 
Jews  for  a  while  rested  under  his  shadow,  trasting  in  him  as 
their  Messiah  ;  but  he  settled  down  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect 
among  the  Mahomedans.  In  the  year  1500,  Rabbi  Asher 
Lemla  gave  himself  out,  in  Germany,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  who,  that  very  year,  was  to  restore   the   Jews   to 
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Canaan.  Public  prayers  and  fasts  were  ordered  and  observed ; 
but  the  Messiah  did  not  appear,  and  the  restoration  was  not 
effected.  In  the  year  ]  534,  a  new  Messiah  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Spain ;  but  his  success  was  similar  to  that  of  his  im- 
pious predecessors  :  he  was  made  the  subject  of  an  auto  da  fe 
under  Charles  V.  In  the  year  1615,  another  false  Messiah 
appeared  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1624,  yet  another 
shewed  himself  in  Holland.  In  the  year  1666,  Sabethai  Zevi, 
in  like  manner,  boasted  himself  to  be  a  Messiah,  with  no  small 
expectation  of  the  Jews  ;  but  to  save  his  life,  he  became  a 
Mahomedan,  And,  in  the  year  1682,  many  of  the  German 
Jews,  and  almost  all  those  of  Italy,  owned  Rabbi  Mardochai 
as  their  Messiah  ;  but  his  Messiahship  also  came  to  nought. 

Those  dates  and  facts,  as  given  by  Leslie  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Jews,  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Johannes  a  Lent,  printed 
at  Herborn  in  1697,  and  confirmed  by  various  Jewish  rabbis. 
They  are  not  bare  facts  and  dates,  but  involve  a  principle  ;  they 
shew  the  ceaseless  anticipation  of  a  Messiah  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  and  now,  after  a  course  of  nineteen  centuries, 
might  have  taught  the  Jews,  that,  in  seeking  the  object  of 
their  search,  they  have  proceeded  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Having  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  true  Messiah,  they 
have  become  the  dupes  of  every  wrong-headed  and  unprincipled 
impostor. 

"  From  the  foregoing  account"  of  false  Messiahs  among  the  Jews, 
says  Mr  Leslie,  **  I  would  lay  before  them  what  a  strange  uncertainty 
they  are  at ;  running  after  every  impostor  for  their  Messiah  ;  having 
lost  all  the  marks  whereby  they  may  know  their  Messiah ;  nay,  being 
willing  they  should  be  lost,  and  disputing  against  them  for  this  only 
reason,  that  because  all  the  marks  given  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old 
Testament  do  meet  in  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
can  never  meet  in  any  other,  therefore  they  would  have  no  marks  of 
him  at  all."* 

The  fact  is,  more  than  one  of  the  most  learned  among  the 
Jews  have  denied  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  known  by  the 
working  of  miracles.  He  is  simply  to  gather  the  Jews  to- 
gether to  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  and  conquer  the  world. 
And,  in  so  far,  modern  J  udaism  looks  for  the  same  weapon  that 
was  so  effective  in  the  diffusion  of  Islam.  The  sword  that  made 
Mecca  the  centre  of  a  new  religion,  is  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  wanderings,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  calamities,  learned  men  have  appeared  among  the 
Jews,  literature  has  been  cultivated ;  schools  and  private 
societies  sprung  up,  and  flourished,  and  still  shew  their  fruits, 

*    "A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews,  wherein  the  Certainty  of 
the  Christian  Keligion  is  Demonstrated,"  &c.     London,  1709  ;  pp.  45-6. 
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in  a  busy  intermeddling  with  all  knowledge ;  in  strains  of  ab- 
sorbing pathos,  and  deepest  melancholy  ;  in  prayers  and  sup- 
plications mingled  with  their  paternal  ceremonies  ;  in  keen, 
curt,  and  caustic  exegesis  of  the  inspired  books  ;  in  proverbial 
sayings,  and  pithy  apothegms ;  in  quaint  and  curious  stories, 
and  hyperboUcal  enigmas  ;  in  strange  and  entrancing  tales  of 
surpassing  wonder,  that  often  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
whether  the  narrator  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sorro^vful 
earnestness,  or  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  dupe  of  his 
quaint  humour  and  marvellous  invention ;  and,  we  wish  that 
we  had  not  to  add,  sometimes  too,  in  the  manifestations  of  a 
spirit,  now  wild  and  unsavoury  as  "  the  vine  of  Sodom,"  now 
poisonous  and  deadly  as  "  the  fields  of  Gomorrha."  The  great 
council  at  Jerusalem,  with  Ezra  as  its  president,  the  names  of 
Jafne,  and  Caesarea,  and  Tiberias,  are  known  as  cele- 
brated schools  in  Palestine,  as  those  of  Nahardea,  and 
Sora,  and  Piombadutha  were  in  the  farther  East,  in  Babylon. 
Such,  if  not  the  birthplace,  were  the  cradles  of  the  present 
Jewish  literature  :  thence  sprung  up,  or  gathered  strength,  the 
Masora,  the  Cabala,  the  Talmud.     But  what  are  these  ? 

The  Masora  is  the  critical  art  of  the  Hebrews,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  the  right  reading  and  number  of  the  words, 
letters,  vowels,  accents,  and  verses,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  from  mount  Sinai.  So  minute 
is  this  art,  that,  as  an  illustration  of  it,  Buxtorf  gives  us  a  long 
poem  of  four  pages  quarto,  written  by  Elias  Raf  Saadia  Gaon, 
who  was  head  of  the  academy  of  Sora  in  Babylon,  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  927.  This  poem,  in  short  Hebrew  distichs, 
each  letter  containincr  eight  hemistichs,  gives  us  the  number  of 
times  that  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  occur  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  a  word,  throughout  the  whole 
Hebrew  Scriptures.*  Gaon  makes  the  number  to  be  815,280, 
a  number,  we  fear,  short  of  the  mark  ;  for  Leusden,  with  the 
imperturbable  labour  of  a  Batavian  Hebraist,  has,  in  a  rough 
way,  numbered  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  made 
them  to  be  1,128,800.1  The  Masora  is  twofold,  the  Great 
and  the  Little.  The  Great  Masora  comprehends  the  entire  ap- 
paratus of  criticism,  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  particularly 
noticed  by  the  art,  and  receives  different  names  as  it  is  situated  : 
prelimina'ry,  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  ;  textual, 
when  adjoining  to  a  text,  or  concerning  it ;  final,  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Bible,  to  which  the  different  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali,  namely,  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Jews,  are  not  unfrequently  attached.     The  Little  Masora  is 

•  "  Joannis  Buxtorfii  P.  Tiberias."    BasUeae,  1665.     Pp.  171-174 
t  "  Philologus  Hebraeus,"  Anctore   Joanne   Leusden.     Cltraiecti,    1693. 
P.  256. 
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but  an  abstract  of  the  greater.  It  has  no  generalisation  ;  it  is 
usually  limited  to  a  word,  a  letter,  or  a  vowel,  and  indicated 
by  some  contracted  sign  or  symbolical  phrase,  Chaldaic  or 
Rabbinical. 

The  great  Preliminary  Masora  is  often  attended  by  sculp- 
tures, festal  decorations,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  flourishing 
festoons,  that  adorn  the  magnificent  portals,  opening  up  into 
the  royal  palaces,  and  unsearchable  riches  of  the  sacred  trea- 
sure-house of  the  King  of  kings.  Now,  the  Masora  is  set  off 
with  a  profusion  of  summer  fruits,  grapes,  and  pomegranates, 
and  sycamores  ;  now  with  flowery  wreaths  of  surpassing  ele- 
gance and  unfading  beauty  ;  now  with  scrolls  of  the  law,  and 
instruments  of  music  ;  now  with  golden  ornaments  and  stones 
of  priceless  costliness  ;  and  now  with  sword  and  sceptre,  and 
crowns  that  look  forward  to  nothing  less  than  universal 
monarchy.  Such,  more  or  less,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biblia 
magna  Rdbhinica  ;  such  as  Daniel  Bomberg,  the  great  printer 
of  Venice,  so  gorgeously  first  published  in  1526  (1528),  and 
still  more  admirably  in  1549,  and  the  Buxtorfs  afterwards  re- 
produced, improved,  and  dignified  at  Basle  in  1620.  But,  long 
before  those  times,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  Hebrew  to 
draw  out  the  Masora,  of  which  we  have  now  scarcely  the  half, 
in  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Some  of  the  minor  Greek  poets 
were  accustomed  to  fabricate  their  poems  in  the  form  of  an 
egg,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  an  altar,  or  a  shepherd's  pipe  ;  and 
the  Hebrew  was  not  overmatched  in  this  sort  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  il/aso7'ct, 'in  the  smallest  possible  letters,  and  the 
finest  caligraphy,  was  drawn  out,  now  in  the  shape  of  a  sheep, 
now  of  an  ox,  now  of  a  bear,  and  now  of  a  lion,  and  other 
strange  shapes  of  things  real  or  imaginary ;  so  that  it  required 
a  man  of  good  eyesight,  and  some  little  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
to  find  out  whether  he  had  before  him  the  Masora,  or  merely 
the  picture  of  an  animal,  wild  or  tame.  The  celebrated  Reuch- 
lin  received  a  copy  of  the  Masora,  written  in  this  peculiar 
fashion,  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  and  left  it  as  a  legacy 
at  his  death,  to  his  native  town  of  Pforzeim.  It  had  been  written 
some  centuries  before,  for  no  less  a  man  than  Aben  Ezra. 

The  great  Textual  Masora  is  generally  found  in  three  lines,] 
at  the  top  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text,  and  then  below 
the  same  ;  and  sometimes  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left, 
as  space  may  admit.  The  Little  Masora  is  always  in  the  space 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  of  the  large  Bibles,  and' 
generally  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  Bibles  of  the  smaller  size, 
indicated  mostly  by  a  small  circle  placed  over  a  letter.  The 
notes  of  the  Little  Masora  resemble  very  much  the  different 
renderings  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  in  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bibles.     But  the  great  Final  Masora,  occurring  at  the 
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end  of  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  the  grand  storehouse  of 
verbal  criticism  ;  and,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  occupies 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  foKo  pages  of  four 
columns  each. 

In  the  Jewish  work  entitled  Cosri,  being  a  dialogue  between 
King  Cosar  and  a  Jew,  the  following  query  is  put : — '•'  Does  it 
seem  to  you  that  this  labour  of  the  Masorites  was  vain  and 
useless ;  or,  in  truth,  that  their  care  and  study  were  directed 
to  a  subject  at  once  suitable  and  necessary  ? "  The  answer, 
then,  is  thus  pointedly  given, — and  it  goes  far  to  uphold  the 
Masora  : — "  Indeed,  that  occupation  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  upon  a  subject  both  useful  and  necessary,  being  conjoined 
with  admirable  wisdom,  and  the  preservation  of  the  law,  that 
it  might  not  in  any  way  be  changed.  For,  by  that  collocation 
of  points  and  accents,  there  arises,  and  shines  forth  conspicu- 
ously, a  regularity  which  could  not  proceed  but  from  assisted 
wisdom,  which  is  far  other  than  our  wisdom,  and  not  in  any 
manner  to  be  compared  with  it."* 

As  for  the  Cabala,  or  more  correctly  Kabbala,  it  is  a  farther 
expansion  of  the  Masora,  professedly  giving  the  reasons  and 
secret  operations  of  what  the  Masora  simply  states  as  facts. 
The  Cabala,  too,  claims  a  divine  origin ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
received  from  mount  Sinai.  The  Cabala  is  twofold,  namely, 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  The  Theoretical  Cabala  consists 
of  the  transposition  of  letters,  their  resolution  into  numbers, 
the  cause  of  a  letter  being  written  great  or  small,  the  reason  of 
a  consonant  being  written  without  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  without 
a  consonant,  the  hidden  meaning  of  words,  vowels,  and  accents, 
whether  regulating  syntax,  or  emitting  this  or  that  musical 
sound.  The  rules  accomplishing  these  various  feats  are 
minute  and  manifold,  often  frivolous.  The  Practical  Cabala 
professes  to  work  wonders,  through  the  knowledge  that  the 
Theoretical  conveys.  The  Cabalists  are  ignorant  of  nothing  ; 
at  least  they  seem  so.  Here  the  Cabala^  degenerates  into 
magic  and  the  black  art.  The  gi-eat  Reuchlin,  Capnio,  who 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  although  guardedly  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  looking 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Practical  Cabaki,  is  desirous  of  ele- 
vating it  into  a  high  and  heavenly  art  ;  'f'  a  strange  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  literature  and  humanity,  that  a  person,  who 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  into 
Germany,  should  be  the  man  to  stand  forth  the  elegant  ex- 
ponent of  a  low  and  degrading  superstition  : 

*  "  Liber  Cosri. "  Continens  colloqaium  sea  disputationem  de  Keligione. 
Basileae,  1660.     Pp.  199,  200. 

+  Joannis 'ReucUin.  Phorcensis  legum  doctoris,  de  arte  Cabalistica  libri 
tres,  Leoni  X.  dicatL     Basileae,  M.D.L. 
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"  Aber  was  musz  ich  sehen, 
Kann  das  natiirlich  geschehen  ? 
1st  es  Schatten  ?  ist's  Wirklichkeit  ?  " 


It  is  a  science  of  an  Ethiop's  dye,  whose  skin  cannot  be 
changed  ;  it  deals  with  diabolical  incantations,  charms  sus- 
pended round  the  neck,  and  letters  pronounced  by  the  lips,  and 
the  horrid  profanation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  modern 
Jews  deny  that  they  use  the  Practical  Cabala ;  but  that  their 
ancestors  often  did,  is  manifest  by  their  books. 

But  the  grand  embodiment  of  modern  Judaism  is  the  Tal~ 
TTiud.  Consisting  of  the  Mishna  as  the  text,  and  the  Gemara 
as  the  commentary  of  that  text,  the  Talmud  is  the  digest  of 
the  canon  and  civil  law  of  the  Jews,  the  received  and  authentic 
constitutions  by  which  the  entire  nation,  in  things  sacred  and 
political,  is  governed  to  the  present  day.  Rabbi  Judah  Hak- 
kadosh,  who  finished  the  Mishna  at  Tiberias,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  219,  stands  out  as  the  Jewish  Theodosius.  Maremar, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mar,  the  son  of  Rabh  Asse,  com- 
pleted at  Babylon  the  Gemara  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  500, 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  Jewish  Justinian  ;  whilst  the  Tosa- 
photh,  or  additions  and  commentaries  of  various  Rabbis  upon 
the  Gemara,  as  coming  from  men  of  authority,  may  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  the  Novellae  of  the  Roman  law  ;  as  un- 
questionably the  Pentateuch,  which  all  profess  to  explain,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  edictum  perpetuum. 

In  a  style  obscure,  abrupt,  and  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  230,  completed  at 
Tiberias,  what  has  been  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  taking 
its  name,  not  from  the  city  of  its  birth,  but  from  the  capital  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  produced ;  an  exposition  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Mishna,  it  consists  of  one  volume  folio,  but  is 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  Gemara  of  Babylon,  which  is  em- 
phatically the  Talmud,  and,  along  with  the  Mishna,  has  gene- 
rally appeared  in  twelve  folio  volumes ;  although  a  copy  in 
twelve  octavo  volumes  now  lies  before  us,  published  at  Warsaw 
this  very  year,  1868. 

As  Roman  law  brings  along  with  it  long  lists  of  lawyers, 
and  legislators,  and  learned  jurisconsults,  so  the  corpus  juris, 
Judaici  contains  lists  of  Rabbis,  and  Hachamim,  of  curious 
names  and  darksome  centuries,  that  would  fill  many  pages  of] 
largest  dimension.  They  stand  out  in  different  classes,  and 
under  specific  appellations,  each  running  their  course  with 
"  long  length  of  chain,"  dragging  out  their  existence  with 
traditionary  grandeur.  Tannaim,  the  doctors  who  gave  the 
tanya  or  doctrinal  tradition,  the  Mischnaioth,  the  aphorisms  of 
the  Mishna,  among  whom  were  the  great  Rabbis  Hillel  and 
Schammai,   run   through   a   period   of    five    hundred    years. 
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Amoraim,  the  expounders  of  the  Mishua,  the  authors  of  the 
Gemara,  succeeded ;  the  vendors  of  shrewd  sayings  and  old 
saws,  the  yvu/xoXoyoi  of  the  Jews.  Sebhuraim,  the  disputers 
of  the  academies,  the  opinionists,  taking  opposite  sides  of  vexa- 
tious disputations,  and,  like  the  nominaUsts  and  realists  of  the 
dark  ages,  fighting  hard  for  victory,  next  appeared  ;  they 
exercised  their  keen  logomachy  for  about  sixty  years  ;  and,  the 
Geonim,  the  Post-Talmudic  Rabbis,  the  pre-eminent  men, 
who  stepped  in  after  the  Sebhuraim,  having  spent  their  little 
day,  strutted  off  the  stage.  "  All  the  wise  men,"  says  Maimo- 
nides,  "  that  arose  immediately  after  the  composition  of  the 
Gemara,  and  laboured  in  building  it  up,  and  thence  acquired 
a  name  by  their  wisdom,  such  are  called  the  Geonim."*  But, 
after  we  have  ascertained  that  there  are  six  general  parts  in 
the  Mishna, 

"  Semina,  festa,  uxor,  nocmnentum,  victima,  munda," 
Seeds,  feasts,  and  women,  crimes,  slain  beasts,  things  pure, 

expounded,  and  most  pertinaciously  reiterated,  pondered  over, 
and  turned  in  and  out  in  the  Gemara — now  with  a  Micla  or 
dogmatic  decision,  now  with  a  Barajetha  or  tradition  extra- 
neous to  Jerusalem,  in  other  words,  an  extravaganza  of  an 
exiled  Rabbi  ;  now  with  a  Halacah,  a  prescribed  rule  of  action, 
holding  out,  by  decree  of  the  Rabbis,  the  award  of  eternal  Hfe  ; 
and  now  with  a  Hagadah,  an  illustration,  a  tale,  or  legend, 
"  with  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  where  we  are  apt  to 
lose  the  point  of  the  moral  amidst  the  luxuriant  foilage  of 
the  embellishment ;  after  we  have  had  put  into  our  hands,  the 
Talmud  itself,  with  its  complicated  Sedarim,  or  primary  divi- 
sions, and  Massichtoth,  or  treatises,  and  Pirhim,  or  chapters, 
with  its  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  and  Rabbinic,  its  Tosipkta 
and  Masora,  its  ceaseless  abbreviations  and  strange  words, 
borrowed  from  Tiberias  and  Piombadutha,  and  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  language  of  the  Osmanlee  and  the  Ishmaelite,  all 
huddled  together  in  wild  confusion,  as  if  Babel  had  come 
again,  What  next  ? 

.     .    .     "  Wto  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottomed  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ?" 

Who,  we  ask,  among  mortals,  has  penetrated  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  Talmud,  explored  its  dark  and  tortuous  recesses, 
breathed  its  stagnant  and  oppressive  atmosphere,  and  emerged 
again  into  the  light  of  day,  to  teU  us,  with  minute  and  gene- 
rous honesty,  of  the  objects  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  in 
that  obscure  sojourn  ?    We  should  like  to  see  such  an  (Edipus, 

*  Preface  to  "  Yadhazaaka." 
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Jew  or  Gentile,  now  stand  before  us.  "  When  the  Jews,"  says 
Wagenseil,  "  see  that  Christians  attempt  to  destroy  the  Tal- 
mud, so  much  the  more  they  strive  to  propagate  it,  and  learn 
it  with  the  greater  zeal.  'The  desire  of  all  things,'  says 
Pliny  the  Younger,  *  languishes,  when  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying them  is  easy."  And  this  holds  good  of  the  Talmud 
also.  For  although  its  authority  among  the  Jews  is  supreme, 
they  do  not,  however,  pore  over  it  very  much  ;  as  it  is  of  little 
use  in  life,  and  its  study,  besides,  is  very  difficult.  It  is  there- 
fore commonly  neglected,  and  as  the  celebrated  Buxtorf  in  his 
synagogue  has  observed,  from  the  '  Nachalat  Avot'  of  Abar- 
banel.  Rabbis  or  doctors  are  often  created  who  have  scarcely 
read  a  single  treatise  of  the  Talmud.  The  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, experience  proves,  even  in  our  own  Germany,  that  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews,  who,  as  they  are 
generally  more  wealthy  than  those  living  in  Germany,  so  also 
they  are  most  frequently  found  to  be  more  ignorant.  No- 
where do  Talmudic  studies  flourish  more  than  in  Poland,  and 
they  who  burn  with  an  ardour  for  more  thorough  knowledge, 
and  desire  to  excel  others,  go  thither  from  other  countries. 
But  very  few  even  of  them  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  learning 
as  to  be  able  to  boast  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  Talmud.  But 
to  have  learned  faithfully  the  three  '  Bavoth,'  being  treatises 
on  injuries,  usuries,  and  heritages,  and  also  the  treatise 
'  Gittin,'  being  bills  of  divorce,  and  some  other  of  the  more 
important  tractates,  is  sufficient  even  for  those  who  seek  to 
become  judges,  priests,  and  rulers  of  academies."  Besides,  as 
the  same  writer  tells  us,  "  on  any  controversy  arising,  when 
sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  against  litigants,  the  decision  is 
not  sought  from  the  Mishna  or  Gemara  ;  the  Jews  of  Europe 
pronounce  judgment  according  to  the  work  entitled  Schulchan 
Aruch,  that  is,  '  the  furnished  table,'  and  the  Jews  in  the 
East,  according  to  the  work  of  the  Maimonides  called  Yad 
Hazaaka,  or  '  The  Strong  Hand  ;'  as  these  books  lay  down 
the  judgments  and  constitutions  of  the  ancients,  simply  and 
in  the  form  of  laws."*  It  is  true  that  the  Mishna  has  been 
translated  into  German  ;-{•  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  English,  by  the  Jews  in  London  ;J  the  six  chapters 
of  the  Pirke  Avoth,  or  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  have  appeared 
in  an  English  dress,  at  the  end  of  the  "  Tephilloth,  or  Daily 

*  Job.  Christoplieri  Wagenseilii  praepatio  ad  tela  ignea,  Altdorfi  Nori- 
corum.    Pp.  72-3. 

+  Mishna — llbersetzt,  umschrieben,  und  mit  Anmerkungen  erlautert,  von 
Johann  Jakob  Eabe.     Onolgbach.     1760. 

X  Eighteen  treatises  from  the  Mishna ;  translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De 
Sola,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Raphall.  London  :  Shenvood,  Gilbert,  &  Piper, 
Paternoster  Row.     1843. 
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Form  of  Prayers,"  for  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  ;*  Suren- 
husius  has  given  the  whole  of  the  Mishna  in  Latin,  with 
many  dissertations  and  learned  notes.  Blase  Ugolin,  also,  has 
published  in  Latin  various  parts  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (Venice  1757).  And  small  por- 
tions of  the  Mishna,  or  of  the  Gemara,  have,  at  different  times, 
appeared  in  Latin  :  the  Tractates  SanhedHn,  and  Maccoth, 
that  is,  "The  Councils"  and  "Punishments,"  by  Coch,  Am- 
sterdam, 1629  ;  the  Tractates  Schabbatk  and  Eruhhim,  that  is, 
"  The  Sabbath,"  and  "  Commixtures,"  by  Schmidt,  Leipsic, 
]  66 1 ;  the  Tractate  Middoth,  or  "  Measures  of  the  Temple," 
by  L  'Empereur,  Leyden,  1670  ;  the  Tractate  Sota.  or  "  The 
Adultress,"  by  Wagenselius,  Altdorf,  1674  ;  the  Tractate  She- 
kalim,  or  "  the  Shekels,"  by  Walferus,  Aldtorf,  1680  ;  the 
Tractate  Rosh  Hashannah,  of  "  The  Beginning  of  the  Year," 
by  Houting,  Amsterdam,  1695  ;  the  Tractate  Bikhurim,  or 
"The  First  Fruits,"  by  Ludovicus,  Leipsic,  1696 ;  the  Trac- 
tate Avoda  Sara,  or  "  Strange  Worship,"  that  is,  Idolatry,  by 
Edzard,  Hamburg,  1705-10 ;  the  Tractate  Succah,  or  "  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  by  Dachs,  Utrecht,  1726  ;  and,  the 
Tractate  Tamid,  or  "The  Continual  Sacrifice,"  by  Ikenius, 
Bremen,  1736  ;  whilst  more  recently,  a  considerable  division 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  been  rendered  into  French,  by 
Abbe  Chiarini,  Leipsic,  1831 ;  and  into  German  by  Pinner, 
Warsaw,  184:2.  But,  no  entire  translation  of  the  Mishna  and 
the  Gemara,  the  complete  Talmud,  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
language.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  any  translation,  out  and 
out,  ever  will.  And  why  ?  Does  this  arise  from  want  of  kind- 
ness to  the  Jew,  or  want  of  fitness  on  part  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
The  Christians  who  have  preached  the  gospel  to  every  nation 
under  heaven,  cannot  be  deemed  destitute  of  good  will ;  and 
the  scholars  who  have  deciphered  the  rock  tablets  of  China, 
and  India,  and  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  cannot  be  charged  with, 
lack  of  ability.  But,  if  injury  be  done  to  the  Jew  by  the  Tal- 
mud being  allowed  to  remain  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  why  do  not  the  Jews  themselves  begin  and 
gird  themselves  to  the  task  ?  They  are  destitute  neither  of 
Rabbis  nor  of  Rothschilds.  Let  them,  if  they  wiU,  do,  as  some 
of  their  co-religionists  have  done  with  the  Mishna ;  let  them 
translate  the  Gemara,  withdraw  the  veil,  and  reveal  the  full 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  then,  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  with  the  Abbd  Chiarini,  that  such  an 
exposure  of  those  dark  recesses  \d\\  be  the  utter  ruin  of  modern 


t  The  Tephilloth,  or  Daily  Form  of  Prayers,  in  Hebrew  and  English  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews."  London  :  Samuel  Solo- 
mon, 37  Duke  Street,  Aldgate. 
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Judaism.*  But,  as  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  so,  in  former 
times,  there  are  some  that  have  entertained  very  favourable 
views  of  the  Talmud,  and  others  that  have  expressed  senti- 
ments very  decidedly  the  reverse.  We  quote  some  autho- 
rities of  high  mark  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  before 
coming  to  deal  with  the  subject  more  particularly : — 

In  the  first  instance,  Buxtorf,  in  the  preface  to  his  Chaldee 
and  Talmudic  Lexicon,  speaks  thus  : 

"  However  it  may  be,  then,  there  are  many  useless  straws,  as  it 
were,  and  refuse  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  books  of  the  Jews  ;  but  to 
believe  that  all  the  things  delivered  in  them  are  such,  is  the  folly  of  a 
prejudiced  mind.  Even  they  contain,  sometimes,  useful  grains  and 
fine  flour.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  in  them,  besides,  numberless 
good  things,  and  such  as  are  useful  even  to  Christians  ;  for  there  are 
in  the  Talmud  still  many  theological  truths,  although  as  Maimon 
somewhere  speaks,  wrapped  up  in  many  husks  that  are  very  useless. 
There  are  in  it  many  trustworthy  remains  and  vestiges  of  Judaic 
antiquity  in  ruins,  very  conducive  to  expose  the  faithlessness  of  the 
modern  Jews,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  both  Testaments,  and  ex- 
plain correctly  the  rites,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
nation.  There  are  in  it  many  things  juridical,  medical,  physical, 
ethical,  political,  astronomical,  and  conspicuous  monuments  of  other 
sciences,  which,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  set  off  the  history  of  that 
people  and  age.  There  are  in  it  proverbs  famous  for  their  antiquity, 
notable  sayings,  acute  apothegms,  sagely  and  prudently  spoken,  with- 
out number,  which  are  able  to  make  the  reader  better,  or  wiser,  or 
more  learned ;  and,  as  glistening  gems,  adorn  the  Hebrew  language 
not  less  than  all  the  flowers  of  Latium  and  Greece  confer  grace  on 
the  respective  languages  of  their  country.  There  are  in  it  many 
myriads  of  words,  which  either  illustrate  or  happily  explain  words  of 
rare  use  in  sacred  Scripture,  or  signally  fill  up  and  complete  the  usage 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  language,  which  otherwise  would 
have  lain  mutilated  and  mangled  in  a  state  of  utmost  deficiency. 
There  are,  lastly,  in  it  almost  numberless  places  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, by  means  of  which,  words,  phrases,  and  history  of  the  New 
Testament  are  perspicuously  illustrated.  Those  different  points, 
which  we  have  touched  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  might  be  carried 
out  and  expanded  at  great  length,  had  not  the  subject  been  otherwise 
well  known  to  men  skilled  and  exercised  in  this  tongue." 

Again,  Lightfoot,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Horce  Hebraicce 
Pi  TalmudicoB  on  Matthew's  Gospel,  to  his  friends  in  St 
Catherine's,  Cambridge,  expresses  himself  to  this  effect : 

"  And  now,"  says  he,  "  having  inspected  and  observed,  with  an 
eye  as  attentive  as  we  could,  the  nature,  the  art,  the  matter,  and  the 
marrow  of  these  authors,  1  am  not  able,  in  a  few  words,  better  to 

*  "  Le  Talmud  est  un  Edifice  qui  s' Reroute  sous  son  propre  poids,  et  pour 
le  r^futer  c'est  assez  de  le  traduire." 

' '  Le  Talmud  de  Babylone  traduit  en  langue  Francaise, "  par  L' Abb6  Chiarini. 
Leipsic,  1831.     Vol.  i.,  page  252.     See  also  page  51  and  notes. 
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sketch  their  true  and  liviDg  character  than  in  these  paradoses  and 
enigmas :  there  are  no  authors  that  terrify  and  torture  the  reader 
more  ;  and  there  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  any  that  more  allure  and 
delight.  "With  none  is  there  greater  or  equal  frivolity  ;  and  scarcely, 
however,  with  any  is  there  greater  or  equal  usefulness.  More  bitter 
enemies  than  those  the  gospel  doctrine  has  not ;  and  yet  plainer  in- 
terpreters than  those  the  text  of  the  gospel  does  not  possess.  In  one 
word,  to  the  Jews  their  fellow-kinsmen  they  proffer  nothing  but 
trifles,  pemiciousness,  and  poison ;  but  Christians,  by  their  own  art 
and  industry,  are  able  to  make  them  very  useful  attendants  to  their 
personal  studies,  and  very  appropriately  subservient  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament." 

Once  more,  the  words  of  John  Owen,  touching  on  the  Jewish 
Kabbis  and  doctors,  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound : 

"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  burst  forth  that  most  famous  Babbi, 
Jehuda  Hakkadosh,  to  wit,  the  author  and  prince  of  that  Talmudic 
superstition,  by  whose  crime,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  are 
everywhere  grievous  to  God  and  men.  He  turned  his  hand  to  fram- 
ing that  new  Judaic  religion,  which,  augmented  by  numberless  super- 
stitions, holds  its  place  with  the  whole  nation.  For,  being  president 
of  the  Academy,  when  he  had  observed  with  what  great  uncertainty  all 
things  fluctuated  that  appertained  to  religious  worship  and  observance, 
he  composed  a  certain  body  or  system  of  constitutions,  at  once  re- 
ligious and  civil  or  forensic,  which  they  call  Mishnaioth,  made  out  of 
ancient  traditions,  new  fictions,  rites,  which  at  that  time  were  in  usage 
among  many,  plucked  and  scraped  together  from  every  quarter.  On 
that  book,  the  expositions,  disputations,  contentions,  and  fables  of  the 
Rabbis  make  up  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon. 
For  after  Rabbi  Jehuda  had  raised  his  standard,  immediately  there 
was  a  rush  to  it  from  all  sides.  Whatever  impure  and  ignorant  men 
could  anywhere  collect  together,  from  old  wives'  traditions,  the  announce- 
naents  of  sacred  Scripture  wretchedly  and  blasphemously  distorted,  the 
rites  and  customs  of  heathens  and  of  Christians  not  directly  opposed 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  that  might  be  forced  in  any  way  to  yield  to  their 
purpose,  they  conveyed  hither  as  into  a  stagnant  pool  of  fables  and 
falsehoods  and  all  superstition.  For  as  Mohammed  patched  up  his 
Alcoran  from  Jewish  traditions,  gospel  history  most  foully  falsified, 
heathen  rites,  and  fictions  of  his  own,  so  in  like  manner  those  Rabbis 
composed  their  work  of  the  Talmud."* 

Similar  quotations  might  easily  be  multiplied;  but  the 
present,  coming  from  men  who  all  knew  the  Talmud  with  no 
small  measure  of  learning,  may  suffice.  The  calm  and  solid 
judgment  of  the  great  Buxtorf  will  strike  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  quaint  and  antithetic  responses  of  Lightfoot  will 
be  received  with  the  alacrity  and  respect  due  to  a  scholar  in  a 
field  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  the  honest  verdict  of  the  jn-and 

J^  et>\oyovfi.i-,a  ^xfrc^ctret.  Auctore  Joanne  Oweno.  Edinburei.  1S42.  P. 
395.     See  also  pp.  397-399. 
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old  Puritan  will  be  heard  with  the  moral  comfort  and  rational 
satisfaction  of  an  inquirer  that  has  escaped  from  the  region  of 
mists,  and  shams,  and  sentimental  mystification. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whilst  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Talmud — of  which  Christians  may  make  use,  just 
as  the  Israelites  of  old  spoiled  the  Egyptians — so,  as  a  system, 
the  present  religion  of  the  Jews  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures :  it  is  as  much  opposed  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  as  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  opposed  to 
the  evangelists  and  the  apostles.  Modern  Judaism  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  doctrines  of  "the  Scripture  of  truth."  The 
same  words  and  phrases  may  be,  and  often  are,  used  by  the 
Jew  that  are  used  by  the  Christian  ;  but  the  ideas  attached  to 
those  phrases  and  words  are  entirely  different.  Here  solemn 
realities  come  in,  with  sad  and  sober  earnestness.  The  great 
question  rises  up,  and  is  restless  for  solution,  "  How  shall  a 
man  be  just  with  God  V  and  we  feel  that  the  principles  of 
modern  Judaism  are  as  inadequate  for  an  answer  as  is  the  in- 
distinct utterance  of  natural  religion.  And,  in  this  respect, 
we  would  not  fail  to  remark  that  we  know  of  no  treatise,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  that  so  fully  brings  out  the  opposition 
between  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish 
faith  of  the  present  day,  as  "  The  Old  Paths  ;  or,  a  Comparison 
of  the  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  Modern  Judaism  with  the 
Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Caul,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  He  establishes 
his  position  from  Jewish  writers  and  authorities  of  the  highest 
note  ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  fulness 
and  faithfulness  of  the  exposure,  or  the  gracious  spirit  that 
pervades  it.  Modern  Judaism,  as  it  regards  man  personally, 
socially,  and  theologically,  when  weighed  in  the  balances  is 
found  wanting.  Looking  at  man  personally,  modern  Judaism 
is  sadly  deficient ;  woman  is  degraded ;  she  cannot  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  law  (Hilchoth  Eduth.  ch.  ix.  1) ;  a  poor  Jew 
eating  Gentile  cheese,  or  drinking  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  is  to  be 
scourged  (Joreh  Deah,  115) ;  class  is  systematically  pitched 
against  class;  exclusive  caste  becomes  the  burning  brand  for 
isolating  man  from  man ;  learning  is  exalted  above  moral 
worth  ;  the  Rabbi,  in  the  sight  of  the  Omniscient,  is  deemed  to 
be  a  being  superior  to  the  man  that  tills  the  ground ;  the 
mere  study  of  the  law  is  reckoned  meritorious  before  God 
(Hilchoth  Megillah,  ch.  i.  1).  Socially,  the  state  of  matters  is 
still  worse :  the  distinction  of  meats,  wisely  instituted  until 
Messiah  should  come, — and  whilst  the  Jews  remained  in  their 


*  London  :   Duncan,  Paternoster  Eow  ;   Hatchards,  Piccadilly ;   Nisbet, 
Berners  Street,  &c.     8yo.     1837. 
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own  land  easily  observable,  and  designed  in  the  benevolence  of 
God  to  preserve  inviolate  the  spark  of  truth,  and  then  to  be 
abolished, — is  maintained  and  perpetuated,  the  bond  of  pride 
and  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  the  chain  of  alienation 
and  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  ruled  ;  a  Gentile  daring  to 
study  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  to  be 
scourged  (Hilchoth  Melachim,  ch.  x.  9) ;  or,  falling  into  the 
water,  or  into  a  pit,  he  is  not  to  be  helped  out  (Hilchoth 
Accum,  ch.  X.  1)  ;  an  am-haaretz,  that  is,  an  unlearned  man,  a 
Jew,  may  be  literally  split  up  as  a  fish,  as  opportunity  with 
impunity  may  present  him  (Pesachim,  folio  49,  col.  2).  "  The 
oral  law,"  Dr  M'Caul  indignantly  remarks  on  this  subject, 
"allows  the  murder  of  an  unlearned  man,  and  that  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  it  permits  the  killing  of  an  unclean  animal, 
or  a  fish.  "We,  therefore,  repeat  our  assertion,  that  the  oral 
law  cannot  be  from  God.  One  such  passage  is  quite  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  wicked- 
ness, but  because  it  displays  the  character  of  those  men  with 
whom  the  oral  law  originated.  Superabundant  self-conceit, 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  unrelenting  enmity,  are  the  striking 
characteristics  of  those  men,  who,  by  dint  of  force  and  fraud, 
gi-adually  enslaved  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  appears, 
from  these  passages,  and  from  the  plain  confessions  of  the 
Rabbis  in  the  context,  that  the  common  people  struggled  hard 
before  they  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  oral  law.  The  at- 
tempt to  impose  such  a  burden,  evidently  produced  the  most 
bitter  animosity  between  the  Rabbis  and  the  people.  The 
people  were  ready,  as  one  of  the  Rabbis  says,  to  kill  all  the 
wise  men,  and  these,  in  return,  laid  down  the  principles  of 
retaliation  which  we  have  just  considered,  and  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name  of  religion.  These  principles,  however,  would 
not  have  triumphed,  if  the  Rabbis  had  not  got  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  into  their  own  hands.  By  means  of  that 
unlawful  and  heathenish  tribunal,  the  Sanhedrim,  they  were 
able  to  coerce  the  people,  and  to  kill  all  who  refused  to  submit. 
Judaism,  therefore,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  religion  which 
was  originally  forced  upon  the  Jewish  people  against  their  will, 
and  therefore  has  no  claims  upon  their  reverence  or  gratitude. 
Ey  the  dispersion,  God  has  removed  the  main  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  emancipation.  Christianity  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  will  not  permit  any  wise  men  to  kill  the 
unlearned  without  ceremony.  The  people  may,  therefore,  assert 
their  religious  liberty  in  perfect  security,  and  without  any  fear 
of  the  Sanhedrim."*  These  words  are  wise ;  but  Theologically 
the  case  of  modem  Judaism  is  worst  of  all :  sacrifices  that  in 


*  "  The  Old  Paths,"  pp.  235-«. 
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themselves  Avere  but  shadows,  have  been  elevated  into  the  place 
of  things  signified  ;  the  subsidiary  has  become  the  principal ; 
the  ceremonial  law,  that  with  its  vanishing  panorama  and 
emblematical  grandeur  was  designed  to  display  a  glory  that 
has  now  come,  has  been  declared  to  be  eternal ;  the  Jews  have 
ignored  the  substance ;  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  hath 
perished  (Isa.  xxix.  14)  ;  magical  and  curious  arts  have  been 
introduced  and  sanctified  (Berachoth,  folio  6,  column  1)  ;  sal- 
vation, that  was  held  out  as  the  gift  of  grace,  through  the  pro- 
mised Seed,  is  announced  as  the  result  of  personal  work  or  human 
merit ;  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  meritorious 
to  their  descendants  ;  *  the  righteousness  of  men  takes  the  place 
of  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  (Jer.  xxiii.  6). 

Such  are  the  topics  that  are  handled  by  Dr  M'Caul,  with  an 
amplitude  of  proof  and  urgency  of  appeal,  that  to  conscientious 
Rabbi  and  guileless  Israelite  must  be  equally  irresistible. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  us  but  small  consolation  to 
know,  that  the  naughty  passages  of  the  Talmud  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  those  that  might  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
dark  ages.  Springing  up  under  the  domination  of  a  power 
whose  motto  is,  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  the 
fables  of  the  Legend  and  the  tales  of  the  Decameron  are  slimy 
and  smutty  enough.  But  the  detail  of  the  Gemara,  under  that 
particular  category,  comes  with  a  frequency  of  recurrence,  a 
prurient  minuteness,  and  the  smack  of  a  lickerous  gusto,  that 
makes  us  marvel  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  sensual  imagination 
thatjwanders  and  exults  in  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  itsnauseous 
abominations.  When  we  know  that  during  the  centuries,  in 
which  the  Gemara  is  said  to  have  been  elaborated,  and  piece- 
meal was  coming  to  its  completion,  the  commentaries  of 
Jerome,  and  the  treatises  of  Augustine,  and  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  were  leaving  their  mark  on  the  Christian  church, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  wonder  at  the  foul  impurities  that 
were  ventilated  and  written  down  in  the  Talmud,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Judaism.  When  we  read  an  epigram  of  Martial, 
or  a  satire  of  Juvenal,  or  a  drama  of  Aristophanes,  and  strike 
against  an  unseemly  expression,  we  are  disposed  to  excuse  the 
author,  in  the  remembrance  of  some  noble  sentiment  grandly 
expressed,  or  by  the  contrast  of  some  graceful  description  em- 
bodied in  words  that  are  indelible,  whilst  we  mourn  over  the 
writer  as  not  having  enjoyed  the  hallowed  light  of  revelation  ; 
but  when  we  find  one  impure  passage  after  another  excogi- 
tated, and  devised,  and  bandied  about  by  Rabbi  and  Hacham 
among  Amorajim  and  Sebhuraim,  not  in  the  bare  decision  of 
a  Halacah,  but  in  the  long  "winding  bout"  of  a  Hagadah,  or 

*  "  The  Form  of  Prayers  for  the  New  Year."      Translated  by  David  Levi. 
London.     A.M.  5550,  that  is,  Anno  Christi,  1790.     Pp.  101,  102,  113-15. 
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the  double  entendre  of  an  apothegm,  we  cannot  but  give 
utterance  to  our  astonishment  that  such  things  should  have 
been  spoken  by  men  of  venerable  age  and  high  authority,  and 
recorded  in  a  book  that  is  professedly  the  Jewish  canon  of 
civil  and  sacred  law,  and  itself  (the  Gemara),  a  commentary  on 
a  work  (the  Mishna),  that,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  is 
said  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  from  Mount  Sinai  We  revolt 
at  such  shameless  immodesty.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  rites  of  his  country,  that  he  could  not  conceive  two 
Roman  augurs  looking  into  one  another's  face  without  laugh- 
ing. And  we  have  often  thought,  that  in  emitting  some  of 
these  "  Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men,  that  turn 
from  the  truth,"  two  hoary-headed  Rabbis  could  not  look  one 
another  in  the  face  without  "  inextinguishable  laughter."  We 
cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  men  solemnly  be- 
lieved the  absurdities  and  obscenities  to  which,  by  voice  or  pen, 
they  gave  embodiment.  The  matter,  however,  is  too  deep  for 
laughter ;  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul ;  it  bursts  the 
"  fountains  of  tears."  The  endless  destiny  of  immortal  souls 
is  at  stake.  The  grand  question  is,  "  Is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
Son  of  God,  or  is  He  not  ? "  The  answer  to  that  question  is  an 
eternal  opposition  between  modem  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
We  may  now,  with  comparative  calmness,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
literature,  or  subject  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  examine  and 
discuss  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  strange 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  nations  and  their  mytho- 
logies are  now  extinct.  But  modern  Judaism  starts  up  as  an 
existent  power ;  Christianity  confronts  it  as  an  error  and  a 
crime,  the  perversion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  a  false 
issue  springing  from  the  misapprehension  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  are  passages  of  a  peculiar 
sort  that  cannot  be  adduced ;  but  in  support  of  the  charge 
against  sound  morals,  we  refer  to  Sanhedrin,  chapter  Ben 
sorer;  Sanhedrin,  chapter  Illou  hen  hanichnakin ;  Sola, 
chapter  Haraakne ;  Baba  metzia,  chapter  Hdssocher  eth 
happoalini ;  Bereachit  rabba  on  Genesis  vi.,  2,  &c.  "  Know 
thou,"  says  Raymund  Martin,  "  that  many  such  execrable  and 
most  shameless  falsehoods,  that  cannot  be  numbered,  are  in 
the  Talmud,  and  other  books  of  the  Jews,  with  which  I  am 
unwilling  farther  to  soil  the  paper ;  since  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  these,  how  foul  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes, 
the  Jewish  masters,  since  our  Saviour  came  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  He  is  the  Messiah,  and  they  are  reprobates."  * 

Peter  Galatinus,  the  converted  Jew,  the  Franciscan  doctor  of 

*  "  Pugio  Fidei  Raymundi  Martini  Ordinis  Praedicatorum  adversus  Mauroa 
et  Jud«os."    Parisiis,  1651.     P.  725. 
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theology,  in  his  work  Be  Areanis  Catholicce  Veritatis,  is  full 
upon  this  general  subject,  although  somewhat  more  favourable 
to  the  Talmud  than  Raymund  Martin,  the  Dominican  monk, 
in  his  Pugio  Fidei,  whom,  two  centuries  and  a-half  after, 
Galatinus  follows  with  unequal  steps.  The  book  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  speakers  are 
Capnio,  otherwise  called  Reuchlin,  the  Hebraist  and  juriscon- 
sult, Hogostrat,  the  Roman  Inquisitor  at  Cologne,  and 
Galatinus  the  author. 

In  his  seventh  chapter,  where  the  relation  in  which  Chris- 
tians ought  to  stand  to  the  Talmud  is  specially  handled,  the 
colloquy  proceeds  thus  : — "  There  is  one  thing  among  others," 
says  Capnio,  "  that  above  all  I  desire  to  know  of  you  ;  whether 
the  Talmud  is  to  be  received  by  Christians  ? ''  Galatinus  : 
"  It  is  undoubtedly."  Hogostrat :  "  I  wonder  that  a  religious 
man,  deeply  imbued  with  theological  studies,  should  affirm 
this."  Galatinus:  "Why  so?"  Hogostrat:  "  First,  indeed, 
because  in  the  Talmud  there  are  falsehoods  almost  innumer- 
able, and  innumerable  absurdities,  that  ascribe  the  greatest 
imperfection  even  to  God,  and  that  notoriously.  Besides,  in 
the  same  book,  there  are  read  many  untruths,  that  cast  despite 
and  blasphemy  against  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  yet,  the 
things  that  are  written  in  that  same  Talmud  were  first  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  then  handed  down  in 
unbroken  succession  to  their  ancestors,  as  the  Jews  tell  us. 
Wherefore  it  is  a  disgrace  for  Christians  to  speak  of  the  Tal- 
mud even  by  name."  Galatinus  :  "  Three  things,  O  Hogos- 
trat, you  have  touched  upon,  in  a  few  words ;  but,  truly,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  say,  you  are  very  much  deceived.  When, 
therefore,  it  may  be  of  no  small  use  to  our  faith  to  unfold  the 
truth,  as  I  think  in  this  place,  I  will,  on  that  account,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  manifesting  the  truth,  reply  to  what  you  have 
said  ;  and  at  the  outset,  indeed,  I  acknowledge  that  many  ab- 
surd things  are  laid  down  there ;  but  all  things  that  appear 
absurd  are  not,  however,  absurd  in  reality.  For  those  old 
Talmudists  have  handed  down  secrets  almost  innumerable,  under 
figures  and  enigmas,  which,  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
them,  appear  frivolities  and  absurdities ;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  there  lie  hid  in  them  mysteries  really  without  number 
in  relation  to  Messiah  and  the  catholic  verity.  Hence  has 
become  inveterate  the  error  of  the  more  modern  Jews,  who, 
whilst  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  the  ancients  in  theologising 
and  philosophising,  transform  many  mysteries  of  Talmudic 
art  into  nonsense  and  blasphemies.  Hence  also  not  a  few  of 
our  own  co-religionists,  when  they  cannot  understand  the  deep 
things  of  this  nature,  take  upon  themselves  to  blame  and  con- 
demn them.     Farther,"  says  Galatinus,  "  I  state  that  it  must 
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verily  be  granted  that  many  wicked  and  shameful  things  in 
the  Talmud  are  spoken  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  but  those 
things  are  recorded,  not  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  bat  of  an  entirely 
different  person. — Because,  then,"  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  "  that 
in  various  places  of  this  same  Talmud,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  so  spoken  of,  and  mentioned  as  having  been  at  length  cruci- 
fied with  great  disgrace,  very  many  persons,  yea  such  as  can 
scarcely  be  numbered,  by  ignorance  of  history,  and  perhaps 
deceived  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  more  modern  Rabbis,  think 
that  all  those  shameful  things  are  said  of  Jesus  our  most  glorious 
Saviour.  But  the  falsity  of  this  error  can  be  most  thoroughly 
proved  from  this,  that — as  is  also  manifest  in  the  Talmudic 
histories, — Hyrcanns  the  Maccabee,  under  whom  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  existed,  of  which  Jesus  all  those  shameful  things 
are  recorded,  held  the  reins  of  government  about  the  year  one 
hundred  and  ten  before  Pontius  Pilate,  under  whom  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  was  crucified.  In  conclusion,  as  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  Jews  make,  to  the  effect  that  the  Talmudic 
traditions  were  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  along  with  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai,  then  made  known  by  Moses  to  the  early  fathers 
in  unbroken  succession,  and  at  last  by  their  ancient  doctors, 
written  down  in  the  Talmud,  I  affirm,  that  to  believe  that  of 
all  the  things  written  in  the  Talmud,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
insanity  of  a  mind  run  mad.  But  of  those  things  that  savour 
and  smell  of  the  catholic  verity,  and  set  before  us  the  sayings 
of  the  prophets  and  holy  fathers,  and  illustrate  in  a  certain 
wonderful  and  incredible  manner  the  Christian  faith,  and  con- 
found and  overthrow  the  faithlessness  of  the  more  modem 
Jews,  I  do  not  think  that  the  record  is  altogether  to  be 
denied ;  seeing  that  traditions  of  the  latter  sort  are  entirely 
opposed  to  those  that  the  Jews  of  our  day  erroneously  enter- 
tain regarding  the  Messiah,  and  very  many  subjects  besides. 
Whence,  in  fact,  it  is  that  such  things  are  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected,  although  found  among  those  who  are  so  devoted  to 
infidelity."  * 

We  have  given  these  sentences  as  closely  as  possible ;  we 
have  allowed  Galatinus  to  speak  for  himself ;  and  all  the  more 
so,  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  sentiments  :  he  may  be  regarded 
as  an  apologist,  and,  in  that  respect,  the  representative  of  a  class. 
Earnestly  could  we  wish  that  he  were  correct  in  his  position, 
that  in  the  Talmud,  that  is,  in  the  Mishna  and  in  the  Gemara, 
there  was  no  unhallowed  reference,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
name,  with  all  opprobrious  epithets,  having  been  written  down, 
professedly  bearing  a  circumstantial  date  of  one  hundred  and 

*  "Petri  Galatini  opus  de  arcanis  Catholicae  Veritatis."  Basileae,  anno, 
MDi.     Pp.  22-25. 
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ten  years  before  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate,  is  no  proof  that  our 
adorable  Redeemer  was  not  meant :  this  artifice  of  conceal- 
ment, this  deed-  of  darkness,  is  not  unknown  in  Talmudic  con- 
troversy. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  men  of  all  nations, 
in  maligning  another,  to  surround  the  name  with  incoherent 
circumstances,  so  that  the  design  at  first  blush  may  not  be 
apparent ;  and  yet,  to  mix  up  so  many  other  ingredients,  some 
real,  some  distorted,  some  mendacious,  as  to  make  the  person 
assailed  all  but  distinctly  manifest :  by  the  former  means,  the 
maligners  hope  to  escape  discovery ;  by  the  latter  means,  they 
expect  to  injure  the  object  of  their  malignity.  The  Jews,  in 
time  past,  have  not  been  unacquainted  with  this  art.  The 
name  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  which  even  Mahometans  revere,  is, 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  peculiar  accom- 
paniments by  which  it  is  often  attended,  in  many  cases  made 
an  object  of  dishonour  and  contempt  by  the  Jews  :  other 
names,  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  hold  to  be  worthy  of  re- 
verence or  of  respect,  are  subjected  to  a  similar  desecration. 
The  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  that  designates 
Christians,  the  very  name  that  denotes  the  gospel,  all  of  them, 
by  a  perverse  ingenuity,  a  significant  change  in  a  letter  or  a 
point,  instead  of  being  held  sacred,  are  changed  into  things 
of  shame  and  abomination.  We  do  not  present  those  words 
and  phrases,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to  the  English  reader  ;  and 
there  are  expressions  among  them  which  no  Christian  would 
wish  to  translate.  But  Wolfius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Hehrcea, 
has  recorded  them  ;*  and  the  enumeration,  though  large,  and 
increased  by  the  forms  of  prayer  used  by  the  Jews  in  execrat- 
ing the  followers  of  Christ,  or  converts  to  another  faith  than 
that  of  Judaism,  is  not  more  revolting  than  what  the  inveterate 
spirit  of  Jewish  infidelity  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  We 
are  at  the  same  time  quite  aware  that  there  are  many  Jews 
who  explain  away  such  forms  of  speech,  and  profess  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  practices  :  it  is  against  the  system  that  we 
speak,  not  the  men.  We  are  also  glad  to  know  that, — following 
the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
they  are  carried  (ch.  xxix.  7),  and  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud,  which  is  not  always  consistent  with  itself; 
to  "  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  were  it  not  out  of 
respect  for  it,  each  one  would  swallow  up  his  fellow  alive,"t — the 
modern  Jews  observe  prayers  in  their  synagogues  for  our  Royal 
Family ;  and  we  earnestly  trust  that,  what  by  the  prevalence 
of  enlightened  toleration  and  rational  liberty  which  the  Jews 
now  so  largely  enjoy,  and  what  by  the  full  development  of  the 
comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 

*  "Par  Secunda,"  pp.  1103-4  and  983.        +  "  Pirke  Avoth,"  ch.  iii. 
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and  deliverance  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men 
that  make  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions,  the  Jews 
will  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  mild  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  and  believers  in  Jesus,  by  that  Spirit  who  is 
good,  will  carry  out  those  principles  more  thoroughly  and 
effectively  than  ever.  But,  as  things  stand,  with  not  a  few 
striking  and  appropriate  supplications,  there  is  a  proud  spirit 
of  execration  in  the  Hebrew  liturgy  that  is  the  nurse  of  secta- 
rian bitterness,  hostile  to  humanity,  and  dishonourable  to  Him 
who  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Forgetting  the  divine  Spirit  that 
moved  the  ancient  prophets,  and  inspired  the  Psalms,  and,  seeing 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  announced  the  just  and  holy  de- 
termination of  heaven,  the  modem  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  have 
aggrandised  the  chafed  and  heated  spirit  of  their  race,  and 
made  that  the  terrible  prompter  of  their  inspiration.  This 
spirit,  verily,  is  not  of  GoA  The  execration  embodied  in  the 
Shemone  es^re,  so  called  from  its  consisting  of  eighteen  prayers, 
here  affords  a  striking  illustration.  This  peculiar  form  of 
prayer  has  been  ascribed  to  no  less  a  man  than  Rabbi  Schemuel 
Hakaton,  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmudic  Pan- 
dects, as  in  the  Pirke  Avoth,  the  A  voda  Sara,  and  the  San- 
hedrin.  The  service  is  called  by  different  names,  sach  as  the 
imprecation  against  the  Baptised,  against  the  Sadducees,  against 
the  Wicked,  against  the  Epicureans.  It  is  .said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  city  of  Jafne,  when  the  Sanhedrin  had  left  Jeru- 
salem for  that  place,  about  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
city  and  temple.  So  that  it  is  about  as  old  as  the  days  of  our 
Saviour's  incarnation,  and  carries  along  with  it  a  terrible  load 
of  guilt  since  that  time,  "  filling  up  the  sins"  of  that  deluded 
nation  "  alway."  The  words  of  the  imprecation  run  thus  : — 
"  And  to  all  apostates  let  there  be  no  hope ;  and  let  all  heretics 
perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  let  all  the  enemies  of  thy  people 
be  cut  off  speedily ;  let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  eradicated, 
and  brokeu,  and  destroyed,  and  subdued  speedily  in  our  days." 
The  Je^vish  gloss  is.  There  are  four  classes  of  sinners  here, — 
apostates,  heretics,  enemies,  the  proud, — against  whom  it  is 
said,  Let  them  be  eradicated,  broken,  destroyed,  subdued.  In 
other  words,  by  "apostates,"  the  Jews  generally  understand 
those  of  their  own  nation  who,  having  become  Christians,  are 
baptised  ;  by  "  heretics"  and  "  enemies,"  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  as  usually  meant ;  and  by  "  the  kingdom  of  pride,"  in  like 
manner,  the  entire  Koman  empire, — the  non-Jewish  world. 
This  prayer,  unquestionably  very  ancient,  was,  in  so  many 
words,  prohibited  in  the  year  137-t,  by  Alfonsus,  king  of  Castile, 
and  forbidden  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  his  territories.* 
*   Wolfii  Bibliothec.  Hebr.     Para  2,  p.  1121. 
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In  like  manner,  in  that  form  of  prayer  beginning  Olenu 
leshaheach,  we  have  the  Jews  thanking  God  that  "He  hath 
not  made  us  like  the  nations  of  the  different  countries,  nor 
placed  us  like  the  families  of  the  earth,  neither  hath  He 
appointed  our  portion  like  theirs  ;  nor  our  lot  like  their  mul- 
titude, who  tvorship  vanity  and  emptiness,  and  make  sup- 
plication to  a  god  who  cannot  save."  Against  heathenism 
and  idolatry,  all  this  is  very  good  :  no  Christian  can  object  to 
the  general  sentiment.  But  for  centuries, — from  the  days  of 
Alfonsus  de  Spina,  who,  from  being  a  Jew,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  1295, — to  the  present  time,  the  latter  words 
have  been  reckoned  as  particularly  directed  against  Christ. 
The  name  Jesus,  )ii}i,  and  the  oiSensive  word  there  used,  pm, 
veriJc,  by  the  summing  up  of  the  letters  in  their  numerical 
value,  according  to  the  Gematria  of  the  Kabbala,  come  respec- 
tively to  the  same  aggregate,  namely,  three  hundred  and  sixteen, 
and  have  been  deemed  to  be  indicative  of  the  same  thing. 
The  prayer  was  accordingly  prohibited  by  Frederick,  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  year  1 703,*  from  being  used  in  his  dominions. 
And  the  Jews  generally  get  rid  of  the  odium  of  using  it  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  venerable  authority  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  when,  of  course,  it  was  directed  against  the  Canaanites. 
And  little  as  Wagenseil  seems  disposed  to  credit  so  hoary  an 
antiquity,  and  gentle  as  he  desires  to  be  toward  the  Jews  in 
this  particular,  he  still  thinks  that  some  of  them,  at  least  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  may  so  use  it  as  to  point  at  the 
Christians,  The  prayer  has,  accordingly,  been  expressed  in 
diiferent  forms  :  the  present  "  Daily  Form  of  Prayers  "  used  in 
London  omits  the  clause.f  that  of  London,  A.M.  5550,  namely, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1790,  retains  it.J  Wagenseil,  in  fact, 
has  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  first  discovered  and  published 
the  cabalistic  parity  between  the  two  words  already  mentioned 
was  an  "idle  scoundrel,"  "tenebrio  otiosus;"  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood Wagenseil  is  right.  He  does  not  tell  us,  however, 
whether  the  composer  and  the  discoverer  were  one  and  the 
same  person,  or  whether  he  was  a  Gentile  or  a  Jew.  Nor  does 
he  particularly  characterise  the  persons  who  use  the  prayer ; 
but  rising  in  the  solemnity  of  his  invective,  he  adds  a  little 
way  farther  on,  "  In  the  meanwhile,"  says  he,  "  since  the  gloss 
regarding  the  name  p'>'\),  verik,  seems  to  have  pleased  many  of 


*  *'  Wolfii  Bibliothecffi  Hebraese  pars  Secunda,"  page  1462. 

+  "Daily  Form  of  Prayer  in  Hebrew  and  English,  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,"  London  :  Published  by  Samuel  Solomon, 
37  Duke  Street,  Aldgate.     Page  48. 

J  "  The  Form  of  Prayers  for  the  New  Year,  according  to  the  Custom  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews."  By  David  Levi.  London  :  Printed  by  W. 
Justins,  Blackfriars.     A.M.  5550.     Vol.  U.,  page  124, 
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the  Jews,  and  perhaps  when  they  recite  that  word  they  direct 
their  mind  against  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  so  far  they  undoubtedly 
commit  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  but  that  only  with  their  own  and 
recent  guilt,  not  his  who  composed  the  prayer."*  So,  the  un- 
known author,  in  whatever  age  he  lived,  it  would  appear,  is  to 
be  pardoned  ;  but  the  modern  Jew,  who  employs  the  execra- 
tion in  a  Christian  country,  is  to  beware  of  his  criminality. 

We  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  word  "Aram"  being  sub- 
stituted for  "  Rome"  in  some  of  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical 
writings  ;  that  however  is  a  mere  piece  of  frivolity.  The  word 
which  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  use  against  all  Gentile 
nations,  particularly  Christians, — as  few  Jews  need  to  be  told, 
— is  not  "Aram,"  but  "Edom,"  a  word  that,  retaining  the 
fraternal  hatred  as  indomitable,  is  resuscitated  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Edomitish  nation,  and  extended  to  all  that  do  not  sub- 
mit to  Talmudism.  On  Numbers  xxiv.  19,  "Out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  He  that  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him 
that  remaineth  of  the  city,"  the  gloss  of  Rabbi  Solomon  is, 
"  The  chief  city  of  Edom,  and  that  is  Rome."  And  on  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  17,  "Eating  swine's  flesh,"  the  gloss  of  Rabbi  David  Kimchi, 
in  the  first  Venice  edition  of  the  Talmud,  is,  "  These  are  the 
Edomites,  these  are  the  Nazarenes  ;  for  the  Ishmaelites  do  not 
eat  swine's  flesh."  And  if  any  one  should  imagine  that  the  old 
enmity  is  now  died  out,  and  that  the  imprecations  against 
Edom,  and  those  covertly  indicated  under  that  name,  have  ex- 
pired in  the  mists  of  the  dark  ages,  he  has  only  to  enter  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  Great  St  Helen's,  in  London,  on  the  eve  of 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  if 
he  understand  Hebrew — for  this  portion  of  the  service  is  not 
otherwise  expressed — he  will,  amidst  the  appropriate  acknow- 
ledgment of  past  providences,  hear  words  in  the  song  of  the 
festival,  that,  pronounced  by  the  light-bringer  with  complacent 
exultation,  sound  in  English  to  this  effect :  "  Draw  forth  the  arm 
of  thy  holiness ;  exact  the  avengement  of  the  blood  of  thy  ser- 
vants from  the  conspiracy  accursed  ;  for,  lengthened  out  for  us 
is  the  salvation  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  days  of  oppression  ; 
subdue  Edom  in  the  shadow  of  deep  darkness  ;  avenge  for  us 
tribulation  sevenfold."t 

Still  farther :  As  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Virgin. 
Mary  is  Stada,  a  name  of  ignominy  and  reproach,  so  the  name 
given  to  her  son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  Bar-Fandira,  the  son  of 
Pandira  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  Pandira  is  a 

♦  Carminis  R.  Lipmanni  Confutatio  a  Joh.  Christoph.  Wagenseilio.  222- 
224 

+  "  Daily  Form  of  Prayers  in  Hebrew  and  Englisli,  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  (Jerman  and  Polish  Jews."  London  :  S.  Solomon,  37  Duke  Street, 
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name  little  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  he 
is,  notwithstanding,  mentioned  by  Origen,  in  his  first  book 
against  Celsus,  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  78th  of  his  treatise  against 
the  eighty  heresies,  and  by  Damascenus,  Id  his  fourth  book  on 
the  Orthodox  Faith  ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  Gerhard  John 
Vossius  in  his  dissertation  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  in  whose 
sentiments  Grotius  concurs,  "It  is  in  the  highest  degree  credible, 
since  Jacob,  the  father  of  Joseph,  had  the  surname  of  Panther 
or  Pandira,  tliat  the  same  surname  was  hence  derived  to  Joseph  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  Jesus,  both  by  Gentiles  and  Jews,  is 
called  the  Son  of  Panther  or  Pandira."*  In  speaking  of  Stada, 
that  unseemly  appellation  given  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
"  Of  her  and  her  son,"  says  the  elder  Buxtorf,  "  there  is 
mention  made  in  some  places  of  the  Talmud,  which,  because 
not  extant  in  all  editions,  and  apparently  not  destitute  of  mys- 
tery, we  shall  here  produce."  For  example,  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmud,  "Sanhedrim,"  chapter  vii.,  toward  the  end  of  folio 
67,  1,  of  Venice  edition,  "  Beth  Jacob"  foHo  127,  columns  2 
and  3,  we  read,  "  For  none  of  those,  wlio  are  guilty  of  death 
according  to  the  law,  are  snares  laid,  but  for  one  that  seduces 
to  idolatry.  How  do  they  that  to  him  ?  They  light  a  candle 
in  an  inner  apartment,  and  place  witnesses  in  an  outer  chamber, 
so  that  the  latter  can  see  him,  and  hear  his  voice,  but  he  does 
not  see  them.  Then  the  person  whom  he  previously  tried  to 
seduce,  says  to  him,  Repeat,  I  pray  you,  what  you  formerly 
said  to  me  in  private.  Then  if  the  seducer  says  it  to  him,  and 
the  other  replies.  How  shall  we  leave  the  Lord  our  God  who  is 
in  the  heavens,  and  serve  idols  ?  and  the  seducer  should  turn, 
or  repent,  well  :  but  if  the  seducer  say.  This  is  our  duty,  and 
so,  at  all  hazards,  it  becomes  us  to  do,  then  the  witnesses  from 
without,  on  hearing  him,  lead  him  away  to  the  house  of  judg- 
ment, and  stone  him  to  death.  So  did  they  to  the  son  of 
Stada  in  Lud,  and  hanged  Him  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover. 
Now,  this  son  of  Stada  is  the  son  of  Pandira.  Raf  Chasda  in- 
deed said,  Pandira  is  the  husband  of  Stada,  and  Paphus  is  the 
son  of  Judah.  But,  I  moreover  say,  that  Stada  was  his  mother, 
that  she,  to  wit,  was  Mary,  the  plaiter  of  women's  hair  ;  as  they 
say  in  Piombadutha,  she  turned  aside  from  her  husband."  So 
far  the  Venice  edition ;  but  the  edition  of  Basil  omits  those 
words  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  how- 
ever, "Sanhedrin,"  chapter  vii.,  toward  end,  and  "  Jevammoth," 
last  chapter,  runs  thus  :  "  So  did  they  to  the  son  of  Stada,  in 
Lud,  that  is,  Lydda ;  for  whom,  two  disciples  of  the  wise  men 
laid  wait  as  witnesses,  and,  having  delivered  Him  up  to  the 
judges,  stoned  him  to  death."  In  like  manner,  in  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud,  "  Chagiga,"  folio  4,  column  2,  we  read  of  two 

*  "  Wagenseilii  Confutatio  libri  Toldos  Jeschu,"  pp.  24,  25. 
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Maries,  the  one  a  plaiter  of  women's  hair,  the  other  a  plaiter 
of  the  hair  of  children.  To  which  passage,  in  the  Tose'photh 
or  Additions,  it  is  added,  "This  story  of  Mary,  the  plaiter 
of  women's  hair,  took  place  under  the  second  temple.  She 
was  also  the  mother  of  that  certain  person,  »3i^s,  as  it  is 
in  the  treatise  entitled  'The  Sabbath/"  Again,  in  the 
treatise  "  The  Sabbath,"  folio  104;,  column  2,  mention  is 
made  of  "  the  son  of  Stada ; "  and,  after  those  words,  in 
"  Beth  Jacob"  folio  1 27, 1,  it  is  added,  "  The  son  of  Stada,  is 
the  son  of  Pa.ndira."  And  the  glossator  then  says,  "  Magi- 
cians, before  coming  out  of  Egypt,  were  very  thoroughly 
searched,  lest  they  should  carry  forth  the  magic  art  by  any 
writing,  and  so  teach  other  nations.  And  hence,  thit  certain 
person  devised  a  new  device,  namely,  to  inscribe  the  art  on  his 
skin,  or  enclose  the  secret  in  an  opening  cut  in  the  flesh,  which, 
once  healed  up,  did  not  at  all  disclose  the  stratagem." 

We  quote  those  extracts,  as  adduced  by  the  elder  Buxtoif, 
to  whom  no  Hebraist  stands  superior,  if  equal,  in  the  days  in 
which  we  live  ;  and  we  add  the  remaiks  with  which  he  sums 
them  up.     "  From  those  passages,  then,"  says  he,  "  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  discover,  all  circumstances  considered, 
who  the  Son  of  Stada  was,  and  who  is  here  to  be  understood 
by  Him.     For  although  the  Eabbis  in  the  Talmudic  Tose- 
photh  or  Additions,  contend  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  not 
meant,  and  then  endeavour  to  screen  their  malice,  their  deceit- 
fulness  nevertheless  is  in  many  respects  apparent,  and  various 
points  prove  that  they  write  and  understand  all  these  things  of 
that  very  person  Himself    For,  jirst.  He  is  also  called  the  Son 
of  Pandira;  and,  so  in  like  manner  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
called  by  them,  in  various  places  of  the  Talmud,  viz.,  in  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  Avada  Sara,  chapter  ii. ;   Schabbath, 
chapter  xiv.  ;  Beth  Jacob,  folio  127.  1 ;  En  Isi^ael,  folio  174. 
2;   Medrash  Koheleth,  chapter  x.,  vei-se  5.     Secondly,  This 
Stada  is  said  to  have  been  Mai^,  and  this  Mary  the  mother 
of  that  certain  person,  by  whom  undoubtedly  Christ  is  meant. 
For,  so  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  ignore  His  name,  as  they 
are  afraid  to  express  it.     Copies  in  manuscript,  if  at  hand, 
would  peradventure  settle  the  matter.     And  Mary  also  was 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Thirdly,  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  seducer,  or  deceiver,  of  the  people.     That  Christ  was 
long  ago  held  as  such  by  the  Jews,  the  gospel  history  testifies. 
And  their  writings  of  a  more  recent  date  maintain  that  He  is 
still  reckoned  by  them  to  be  so  at  the  present  day.      Sanhe- 
drin,  folio  107,  column  2,  Venice  edition.     FouHhly,  He  is 
said  to  have  been  hanged  ;  which  is  plainly  in  reference  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ ;  especially  when  the  circumstance  of  time 
is  added,  in  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  which  agrees  with  the 
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time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  And  thus  they  write  in 
Sanhedrim,  folio  43,  column  1.  "In  the  evening  of  the 
Passover  they  crucified  Jesus."  Fifthly,  Seeing  it  is  written 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  of  two  disciples  of  the  wise  men, 
placed  as  witnesses,  to  wit,  to  lay  wait  for  Him,  and  who  were 
then  produced  against  Him :  that  I  refer  to  those  two  false 
witnesses,  of  whom  the  evangelist  Matthew  makes  mention, 
chapter  xxvii,  60-61,  or  to  what  Luke  says,  chapter  xx.  20  : 
''  And  they  watched  Him,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should 
fain  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  His 
words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  Him  into  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  governor,"  Sixthly,  Seeing  of  the  same  Son 
of  Stada,  they  write,  "  That  He  brought  forth  the  arts  of 
magic  out  of  Egypt,  by  an  opening  made  in  His  flesh ;"  for 
something  similar  to  this  they  write  in  that  vilest  and  most 
abominable  of  all  books,  Toldos  Jeschu.  Seventhly,  In  conclu- 
sion, the  time  also  corresponds.  For  it  is  here  said  that  the 
So7i  of  Stada  lived  in  the  days  of  Paphus,  the  son  of  Judah, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Rabbi  Akiva  ;  but  Eabbi  Akiva 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  some  time 
after ;  that  Mary  also  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  second 
temple.  From  all  of  which  it  is  evident,  that  by  the  Son  of 
Stada  the  Jews  here  understood  the  Son  of  Mary,  Jesus 
Christ ;  which  deceitfulness  and  malice  of  theirs,  we  have  de- 
sired, in  this  place,  in  passing,  whilst  touching  on  this  word 
Stada,  to  publish  and  expose  ;  especially,  when  in  this  man- 
ner the  evangelical  history  is  not  obscured  but  illustrated. 
That  there  are  some  other  circumstances,  where  discrepancies 
occur,  is  of  no  moment ;  for  this  is  nothing  new  in  the  books  of 
the  Jews  ;  as  they  do  that  advisedly,  in  order  that  the  imposture 
may  be  all  the  less  observed  by  the  Christians."* 

To  these  things,  then,  what  shall  we  say  ?  We  lament,  we 
deplore  them.  But  shall  we,  therefore,  hate  the  Jew,  or  ap- 
prove of  the  wrongs  that  he  hath  endured,  or  the  errors  and 
crimes  that  he  hath  committed  ?  Far  from  it.  Such  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  whom  we  serve,  the  Lord  whom  we 
adore.  The  prayer  that  He  offered  for  His  murderers  we  de- 
sire to  make  our  own.  "Father,  forgive  them;  for,  they 
know  not  what  the}'  do."  And  had  the  ancient  Jews  spiritually 
known  what  their  descendants,  as  a  nation,  are  still  ignorant 
of,  they  would  not  have  "  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.""  For, 
their  own  Scriptures  rightly  read,  concur  in  pointing  out  the 
Messiah  as  already  come.  Did  the  patriarch  Jacob  predict, 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart   from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 

*  "  Johannis  Buxtorfii,  P.  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talumudicum,  et  Rabbini- 
cum,"  sub  voca  1DD. 
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from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloli  come,  and  unto  Him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be  T  That  prediction  is  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Did  the  prophet  Micah  predict,  "  Thou 
Bethlehem  Ephmtah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  of  old,  from  everlasting  f '  That  prediction  is  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Did  the  prophet  Isaiah  predict,  "Be- 
hold, a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His 
name  Immanuel  ?"  That  prediction  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  is  God  with  us.  Did  the  prophet  Haggai  pre- 
dict, "  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V  That  prediction  is 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  the  second  temple  stripped  of 
the  Shekinah,  and  now^  in  ruins,  was  filled  with  the  glory  of 
Emmanuel  Did  Daniel  the  prophet,  or,  as  the  Jews  will  have 
it,  the  Hagiographer,  predict,  in  the  words  of  "the  man 
Gabriel,"  "  Know  therefore  and  understand  that  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem, 
unto  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three 
score  and  two  weeks,"  or,  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  1 
That  prediction  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  "  After 
three  score  and  two  weeks,"  or,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years,  "  Messiah  was  cut  oflF,  but  not  for  Himself"  Did 
that  mysterious  prediction,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  is  never  read  in  the  synagogue,  tell  us  of  an  afflicted 
One,  who  was  yet  to  become  glorious,  "dividing  a  portion  with 
the  great,  and  dividing  the  spoil  with  the  strong  V  That  pre- 
diction is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  "  He  was  taken  from 
prison  and  from  judgment ;  and  who  shall  declare  His  gene- 
ration ?  for.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  laud  of  the  living ; 
for  the  transgression  of  my  jJeople  ivas  He  stricken."  For 
these,  and  similar  reasons,  we  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Fathers.  And, 
when  we  know  that,  "dying  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  He  rose  triumphantly  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
gloriously  into  heaven,  and  graciously  sent  down  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  now  witnesseth  in  the  souls  of  them  that  believe, 
we  bear  no  emnity  to  the  Jews  ;  for,  what  they  did,  as  their 
fathers  did  to  Joseph,  whom  they  sold  into  Egypt,  God  hath 
turaed  into  a  blessing.  And  instead  of  rendering  railing  for 
railing,  we  would  desire  to  remember  that  the  time  is  coming 
when,  in  the  words  of  prophet  of  their  own,  "they  shall 
look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  Him,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and 
shall  be  in  bitterness  for  Him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness 
for  his  first-bom  ;"  and  giving  utterance  to  our  sentiments  in 
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words  of  their  fellow-countryman,  who  from  being  "a  persecutor 
and  injurious,"  became  an  eminent  apostle,  we  would  say, 
"  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
they  might  be  saved.  For,  I  bear  them  record,  that  they  have 
a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  they 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  them- 
selves unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;" 
whilst  we  conclude,  in  the  words  of  a  Gentile,  who,  successively 
a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge,  having  served  his  day  and 
generation  as  a  Christian  poet,  is  now  gathered  to  that  "  gene- 
ral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  written  in  heaven," 
where  Jew  and  Gentile  are  all  "  one  in  Christ :" — 

"  Jamne  piget  facti?  jam  poenitet?  en  tibi  Christum 
Infelix  Judaea  Deum,  qui  Sabbata  solvens 
Terrea,  mortales  setema  in  Sabbata  sumpsit  : 
Gentibus  emicuit,  praefulsit  regibus,  orbem 
Possidet,  Imperii  dominam  sibi  credere  Romam 
Compulit,  et  simulacra  deum  Tarpeja  subegit 
Disce  tuis  miseranda  malis,  quo  vindice  tandem 
Vana  superstitio,  lex  et  camaliter  acta 
Plectatur,  cujus  virtus  te  proterat  ultrix."* 


Art.  III. — The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Sinrit  from  the  Son. 

THE  doctrine  that  "  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son"  has 
not  been  affirmed  by  the  Westminster  divines  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  come  to  pass, 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand,  even  of  intelligent,  pious  people 
among  us,  has  any  idea  of  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the  doctrine, 
or  imagines  it  possible  that  it  can  have  any  important  bearings. 
It  seems,  also,  to  be  very  generally  presumed,  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine which  cannot  be  handled  without  entailing  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  a  good  deal  of  Patristic  and  Scholastic  lore. 
And  as  confessedly  it  rests  on  no  direct  affirmation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  is  the  result  of  comparison  and  inference  ex- 
clusively, while  its  bearings  on  spiritual  life  are  certainly  not 
very  obvious,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  doctrine  has 
become,  so  to  speak,  generally  unpopular,  and  that  many  in- 
telligent Christians  have  no  believing  convictions  concerning  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  divine  truth,  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal :  the  church  is,  therefore,  bound 
to  set  it  forth  in  the  Confession  of  her  Faith,  and  to  see  that 


*  Prudentius. 
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it  be  intelligently  embraced  and  maintained  by  her  office- 
bearers and  members.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
discussion  of  this  doctrine  should  be  confined  to  the  writings 
of  strictly  professional  theologians.  And  as  we  believe  that  it 
may  be  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  interesting  light,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  fathers  and  scholastic  divines,*  we  propose 
to  devote  a  brief  article  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the  personal  properties 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  ?  the  Larger  -Catechism 
replies,  "  It  is  proper  to  the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
proceed  frcxni  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity."  The 
Confession  presents  the  same  doctrine  thus  :  "  In  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power, 
and  eternity, — God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceed- 
ing ;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

That  the  Spirit  "  proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  we  have  our 
Lord's  affirmation  in  terms : — "But  when  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me"  (John  xv.  26).  Here  we  have  the  explicit  asser- 
tion that  the  Spirit  of  truth  proceedeth  from  the  Father.  And 
that  this  averment,  or  proposition,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  Spirit's  office  in  the  covenant,  or  to  be  descriptive  of  his 
mission  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  most  obvious,  because 
that  covenant-mission  is  here  described  by  another  phrase — 
"  I  will  send  him  from  the  Father."  These  are  the  terms 
which  affirm  his  mission — his  coming  forth  from  the  Father  in 
his  office,  and  according  to  sovereign  arrangement  and  covenant 
dispensation.  But  his  proceeding  from  the  Father  is  affirmative 
and  descriptive  of  an  eternal  and  necessary  personal  property, 
and  is,  indeed,   presupposed   as  the   ground, — the  infinitely 

*  The  Church  History  of  the  discussion  may  be  stated  ahnost  in  a  single 
sentence.  The  doctrine  became  a  much  disputed  point  between  the  Greek 
and  Western  Churches.  The  Greeks,  laying  emphasis  on  the  letter  of  the  text 
John  xv.  26,  maintained  simply  that  "  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  ;" 
and  thus  the  article  was  expressed  in  the  second  Ecumenic  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  381).  The  Western  Church,  attaching  itself  to  Augustine's 
speculative  deduction  of  the  Trinity,  and  laying  emphasis  on  the  texts, 
"  Spirit  of  his  Son"  (GaL  iv.  6),  "Spirit  of  Christ"  (Rom.  viii.  8),  maintained 
what  was  called  the  fiUoque,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  With  this  addition,  the  Xiceno-Constantipoli- 
tan  Creed  was  confessed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589).  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  discussions  of  the  question,  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  view  of 
the  doctrine,  was  published  by  Anselm.  (See  also  Zanchii  Opera,  tom.  i.) 
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decorous  and  congruous  reason, — of  his  coming  forth  in  the  freo 
interpositions  and  covenant  operations  of  his  grace.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  Godhead,  there  is  a  prior  and  everlasting 
relation  between  the  eternal  Father  and  the  eternal  Spirit, 
•which  renders  his  coming  forth  from  the  Father  in  time,  and 
voluntarily,  and  for  a  special  sovereign  purpose,  a  fit  and 
Godhead-honouring  arrangement.  And  that  is,  that  his  very- 
subsistence  as  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,  while  one  God 
with  him,  is  by  a  mysterious,  but  glorious,  "  proceeding"  from 
him. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  the  Spirit's  eternal  procession 
from  the  Father  is  the  divine  foundation  on  which  his  official 
mission  from  the  Father  in  sovereign  grace  rests.  This  con- 
sideration is  of  value,  in  shewing  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
also  from  the  Son.     To  evince  this  is  what  now  lies  before  us. 

In  doing  so,  we  must,  of  course,  admit  from  the  outset,  that 
there  is  no  statement  in  Scripture  so  explicit  on  this  portion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  procession  as  on  the  former.  We 
have  no  assertion  in  similar  terms — in  so  many  words — that 
the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son,  Yet  the  doctrine,  we 
believe,  is  contained  in  Scripture  most  assuredly,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  educed,  and  believed,  and  practically  improved  in 
the  faith,  and  adoration,  and  gratitude  of  the  church.  For  that 
is  divine  truth,  not  only  which  is  expressly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  that  also  which  may,  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, be  deduced  from  Scripture. 

The  direct  and  positive  argument,  then,  by  which  the  Spirit's 
procession  from  the  Son  may,  by  good  and  necessary  consequence, 
be  deduced  from  Scripture,  is  very  brief,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
The  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father.  Also,  the  Spirit  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father : — "It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  you."  And  in  countless  texts, — as, 
first,  in  Gen.  i.  2, — he  is  called  "the  Spirit  of  God,"  where  the  name 
of  God  is  doubtless  given  to  the  Father.  He  is  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Father :"  and  he  "  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'^  We  have  both 
these  assertions  explicitly  in  Scripture  ;  and  they  must  be  held 
to  be  identical  in  value  or  import.  They  are  interchangeable. 
We  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  Weexplainthe  one  by  the  other. 
He  is  "the  Spirit  of  the  Father"  in  the  special  and  peculiar  sense 
that  he  "  proceedeth  from  the  Father."  He  is  not,  indeed,  said 
to  proceed  from  the  Son  ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son :"  "Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father"  (Gal.  iv.  6).  If, 
however,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  God — in 
the  sense  of  proceeding  from  God,  even  the  Father,  then  his 
being  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Son  implies  that  he  proceedeth 
from  the  Son  also.     There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in 
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Scripture,  and  therefore  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  Father,  in 
one  sense  or  to  one  effect,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  who  is 
also  God,  in  another  sense  and  to  another  effect.  We  have 
received  from  himself,  in  his  Holy  Scriptures,  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  in  any  less  in- 
tense, peculiar,  intimate,  and  unsearchably  glorious  and  ineffable 
a  manner  than  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  And  if,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  by  a  necessary,  and  eternal, 
and  ineffable  procession,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  by  a 
necessary,  eternal,  and  ineffable  procession  from  the  Son  also. 

This  is  the  argument  by  which  it  is  shewn  that  the  doctrine 
is  implicitly,  while  not  on  that  account  less  assuredly,  set  forth 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  in  substance  the  whole  of  the 
argument.  It  arises  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  of 
Scripture, — John  xv.  26,  and  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  and  these  are  the  two 
texts  which  the  Westminster  divines  have  appended  to  each  of 
their  presentments  of  the  doctrine,  in  the  Confession  and  in  the 
Larger  Catechism  severally,  proving  that  to  their  mind  the 
scriptural  evidence  is  educed  by  the  comparison  and  inference 
which  the  above  brief  argument  sets  forth. 

There  are,  however,  two  guards,  so  to  speak,  that  must  be 
placed  on  this  argument  in  order  to  render  it  unassailable.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  two  expressions,  "  the 
Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  and  "  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father,"  are  really  equivalent ;  so  that  if  we  find  either 
of  them  applied  to  the  Son,  we  may  infer  and  believe  the  other 
also.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  one  of  them  which  we  do 
find  used  with  regard  to  the  Son — namely,  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Son'' — we  must  shew  to  be  applied  to  the  Son,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  his  Messiahship,  but  specially  with  reference  to  his 
Godhead. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  best  prove  the  equivalence 
of  the  two  definitions  of  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Father,  by 
shewing  that  each  of  them  is  equivalent  to  a  third  definition, 
which  joins  on  very  beautifully  to  each,  and  holds  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  two, — in  verbal  expression,  that 
is,  for  all  the  three  are  equivalent  in  real  import  That  the  Spirit 
is  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,"  and  that  "  he  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,"  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  anything  like 
expressions  of  identical  or  equivalent  truth.  But  take  a  third 
expression,  which  varies  less  in  form  from  either  of  them  than 
they  do  from  each  other,  and  forms  a  manifest  bond  of  union 
between  them.  In  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  it  is  said,  "Now  we  have 
received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of 
God."  In  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  been  called  the  "Spirit  of  God:"  "The  things  of  God 
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knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  Clearly  the  two 
persons  in  the  11th  and  12th  verses  respectively  are  the  same 
— the  "  Spirit  of  God/'  and  the  "  Spirit  which  is  of  God  "  ; 
and  the  one  expression  more  specifically  and  exactly  defines 
the  import  of  the  other.  He  is  the  "  Spirit  of  God,"  roD  Qioxj,  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  "  Spirit  which  is  of  God/'  rh  1%  roZ  Qsov. 
At  first  sight,  perhaps,  this  may  not  seem  to  import  very  much, 
or  to  give  much  additional  light.  But  if  we  carefully  watch  the 
impression  inevitably  produced  on  our  minds  by  the  two  sen- 
tences ; — he  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ; 
— we  will  see  that  the  second  imparts  more  exactness,  and  a  limi- 
tation, to  the  first.  That  he  is  the  "  Spirit  of  God,"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  that,  in  some  vague  sense,  God 
hath  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  or  possessory  interest  in  him. 
Or  it  might  mean  merely  that  he  is  the  Spirit  whom  God  gives. 
But,  that  he  is  the  "  Spirit  which  is  of  God,"  implies  that  he 
hath  his  derivation  in  some  sense  from  God,  even  the  Father. 
"  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,"  says  the  apostle  John.  He 
means  that  these  little  children  have  their  subsistence,  as 
children,  from  God ;  that  they  do  not  merely  belong  to  God,  but 
that  they  have  a  spiritual  derivation  from  God ;  that,  in  a 
sense,  they  proceed  from  God.  Their  being  "  of  God  "  implies 
a  derivation  from  God  consistent  with  creatureship.  The 
Spirit  is  not  a  creature  ;  he  is  God.  But  his  being  "  of  God  " 
must  imply  that  he  has  his  subsistence  in  a  way  of  derivation 
from  God  too, — though,  of  course,  such  a  derivation  as  consists 
with  the  necessity  and  eternity  of  his  siibsistence  as  a  distinct 
person,  who  is  himself  very  God.  He  is,  therefore,  the  "  Spirit 
of  God,"  in  no  vague  or  general  sense,  but  in  the  particular 
sense  of  being  the  "  Spirit  which  is  of  God," — which  hath  his 
forthcoming,  or  emanation,  or  derivation,  from  God,  even  the 
Father.  But  the  scriptural  expression  for  this  relation  of 
dependence  which  the  person  of  the  Spirit  has  on  the  person 
of  the  Father,  is  his  "proceeding  from  the  Father."  His 
being  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,"  therefore,  in  its  exact,  and 
specific,  and  well-limited  meaning,  according  to  other  scrip- 
tures, j  ust  imports  that  "he  proceedeth  from  the  Father."  And 
his  being  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,"  must,  by  unassailable  parity 
of  reasoning,  imply  that,  in  like  manner,  he  "  proceedeth  from 
the  Son/' 

But,  secondly,  is  he  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  in  relation  to  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son,  or  only  in  relation  to  his  Messiahship  ? 
This  is  the  question  which,  rightly  answered,  puts  a  second 
guard  upon  the  argument.  We  observe,  therefore,  that  when 
he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  it  is  a  necessary  and  eternal 
relation  in  the  Godhead  that  is  intended,  and  not  a  relation 
dependent  on  the  Covenantor  the  Media torship.     He  is  called 
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the  "  Spirit  of  Christ "  times  without  number ;  and  if  that 
■were  all,  it  might  imply  that  he  is  related  to  Christ  in  his 
oflSce  as  Mediator ;  the  Spirit  whom  the  Father  hath  given, 
not  by  measure,  to  the  Mediator,  and  whom  the  Mediator,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  own  gift,  pours  out  on  his 
members.  His  being  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ "  might  imply  merely 
that  he  has  been  given  to  Christ,  or  that  he  is  given  hy  Christ 
— either  of  these  truths,  or  both.  But  he  is  called  the  Spirit 
of  God's  Son,  which  is  not  a  title  that  Christ  hath  derived 
from  his  oflSce,  but  from  eternal  and  divine  relation.  He  is 
God's  Son,  not  in  virtue  of  his  Messiahship,  but  in  virtue  of 
being  that  divine  Person  which  Scripture  elsewhere  calls  the 
Word  of  God,  which  was  with  God,  and  which  was  God.  "  The 
Spirit  of  God's  Son" — which  is  the  vox  signata  on  which  the 
Westminster  divines  rest — is  a  title  given  to  him  from  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Son  as  God,  and  would  have  been  his  title  though  the 
Son  of  God  had  never  become  the  Christ  or  Mediator.  He  is  not 
officially — by  covenant  agreement,  by  voluntary  susception,  by 
contingent  sovereign  arrangement — the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  con- 
sidered as  Messiah.  But  necessarily  and  eternally — considered 
as  preceding  all  exercise  of  will  in  the  Godhead,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  that  is — he  is,  in  the  internal  relations  of  the  Godhead, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Second  Person,  even  as  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
First.  But  his  being  the  Spirit  of  the  first  person  of  the  God- 
head, is  defined  as  implying  that  he  proceedeth  from  the 
Father.  His  being  the  Spirit  of  the  second  person,  implies 
also  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son. 

Such  is  the  simple,  and,  we  believe,  unanswerable  positive 
argument  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  before  us.  There  are  several 
collateral  and  confirmatory  arguments  also,  each  of  them,  per- 
haps, not  very  powerful  by  itself,  but  combined,  affijrding 
no  small  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  what  has  been  already 
evinced.  We  shall  put  them,  however,  in  the  reverential  form 
of  questions  rather  than  allege  them  to  be  proofs ;  for  the 
theme  is  one  calling  for  our  most  humble  and  reverent  regard. 
The  ground  whereon  we  stand  is  peculiarly  holy  ground. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  conceive  of  the  Son  as  related 
to  the  Father,  by  being  eteraally  begotten  of  him,  and  of  the 
Spirit  as  related  to  the  Father,  by  eternally  proceeding  from 
him, — while  we  conceive  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  as  not  directly 
related  to  each  other  at  all, — does  not  our  conception  of  the 
Tri-unity  seem  to  be  deficient  in  respect  of  some  bond  needed 
whereby  the  three  persons  should  still  be  one  God  ? 

2.  Again :  the  Son  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory. 
But  is  it  not  an  element  of  the  Father's  glory  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  him  ?  The  Son  is  the  express  image  of  the 
Father's  person.     But  is  it  not  a  property  of  the   Fathers 
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person  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  him  ?  Does  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  Son  could  scarcely  be  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person,  or  the  very  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  if  the  Spirit  do  not  proceed  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father  ?  May  not  this  be  part  of  what  is 
implied,  when  Christ  says,  "  All  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine  " 
(John  xvi.  15)  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  somewhat  evident  that  Christ 
meant  expressly  to  include  the  Spirit  among  the  "  all "  that 
he  and  the  Father  have  in  common  ?  For  he  goes  on,  as  an 
adequate  and  pointed  following  up  of  the  claim,  "All  that  the 
Father  hath  is  mine,"  to  give  the  promise,  "  Therefore  the 
Spirit  shall  take  of  mine/'  or  rather  to  justify  himself  in  giving 
this  promise,  "  Therefore,  said  I,  the  Spirit  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shew  it  unto  you." 

3.  But  farther :  the  Spirit's  eternal  procession  from  the 
Father,  is  the  prior  ground  of  his  being  sent  by  the  Father  in 
the  economy  of  grace.  But  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son  as 
well  as  by  the  Father.  Can  this  be  without  an  analogous 
prior  ground  of  his  being  sent  by  the  Son — without  his  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  Father  "  sends "  the 
Spirit.  He  is  called  the  "promise  of  the  Father" — the  Com- 
forter "whom  the  Father  will  send."  Saith  Jesus,  "I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  wUl  send  you  another  Comforter." 
It  is  as  little  necessary  to  shew  that  the  Son  is  said  to  "  send  " 
the  Spirit,  and  that  in  language  indicative  of  as  much  divine 
authority  and  dignity  as  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  sent  by  the 
Father,  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  go  away,  I  will  send 
him."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Son  himself.  In  some  passages 
the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  being  sent  by,  and  as  coming  from,  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son  co-ordinately  :  thus,  "  The  Comforter 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father ;"  manifestly  imply- 
ing. You  are  to  receive  him  as  coming  from  me,  for  "  I  will  send 
him,"  and  as  coming  from  the  Father,  for  "  I  will  send  him 
from  the  Father."  And  again,  "The  Comforter  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name."  This  is  exactly  correlative  to 
the  former.  The  "  Father  will  send  him  ; "  and  yet  when  he 
comes  you  are  to  receive  him  as  sent  by  me,  for  he  comes  "  in 
my  name."  I  acknowledge,  and  I  share  the  Father's  right  and 
power  to  send  him  ;  for  when  I  send  him,  I  send  him  "  from 
the  Father."  The  Father  owns  and  takes  part  in  my  right 
and  power  to  send  the  Spirit ;  for  when  he  sends  him,  he  sends 
him  "in  my  name."  Surely  the  Father's  sending  and  the 
Son's  sending  are  one. 

But  now  the  question  is  :  If  even  the  eternal  Father,  repre- 
senting the  majesty  of  Godhead,  sends  the  Spirit  in  sovereign 
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grace  and  covenant  economy,  only  on  the  prior  ground,  that 
the  Spirit,  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  shall  the  Son  send  the  Spirit  in  the 
same  economy  of  grace,  though  there  be  no  such  prior  ground 
for  his  sending  him  ?  If  the  Father  send  not  the  Spirit,  except 
because  of  a  pre-existing  foundation  for  his  doing  so  in  his  own 
eternal  relation  to  the  Spirit,  shall  the  Son,  with  equal 
authority  and  dignity,  send  the  same  Spirit  if  there  be  no 
analogous  foundation  for  his  doing  so  ?  Shall  a  contingent  and 
voluntary  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Son  in  a  created 
nature  and  delegated  office,  be  a  reason  for  his  exercising  a 
prerogative  which  the  supreme  Father  does  not  exercise,  save 
on  the  ground  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  relation  in  the  God- 
head ?  Shall  the  position  of  the  Son  in  the  nature  of  man 
procure  for  him  a  power  which  the  Father,  on  his  part,  owns 
as  having  its  ground,  its  root  and  rise,  in  the  depths  of  the 
nature  of  God  ?  Such,  in  two  or  three  of  its  various  forms,  is 
the  formidable  question  which  arises  in  opposition  to  the 
notion  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth,  not  from  the  Son,  but  only 
from  the  Father.  Difficulties,  doubtless,  are  never  to  be 
pleaded  against  a  proved  truth.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  proved — the  attempt, 
indeed,  never  has  been  made,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  be  made,  to  prove — that  the  Spirit  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Son.  And  hence  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
our  believing  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  vnay  be 
pleaded  as  confirmatory  evidence  on  the  positive  side.  On  the 
supposition,  then,  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
but  not  from  the  Son,  let  it  be  inquired  : — 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  :  Shall  the  Mediator,  the  Father's 
servant,  receive  a  prerogative  concerning  the  Spirit  which  the 
Father  even  does  not  exercise  save  on  the  prior  ground  of  a 
necessary  and  eternal  relation  between  himself  and  the  Spirit? 

(2.)  Let  it  further  be  inquired  :  Can  the  Father  confer  on 
the  Mediator  a  power,  limitlessly,  of  sending  the  Spirit  on  any 
ground  less  than  that  on  which  he  himself  sends  him  ?  The  ■ 
eternal  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  is  a  glorious 
depth  of  divine  mystery,  unfathomable  in  its  deep  abyss  of 
shining  waters,  but  having  its  well-marked  channel  defined  by 
scriptural  assertion.  From  its  unsearchable  riches  and  re- 
sources, from  its  inaccessible  depths  of  glory,  there  is  seen 
welling  up — if  one  may  dare  so  to  speak,  in  mingled  reverence 
and  weakness — welling  up,  and  efflorescing  on  its  current,  a 
covenant  relation  and  arrangement  between  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit,  bearing  blessedly  on  our  salvation.  A  like  relation 
and  arrangement  in  covenant — wholly  alike,  and  all  but  iden- 
tical, save  that  the  Son  is  a  different  person  from  the  Father — 
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we  find  appearing  as  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  bearing 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner  on  our  salvation  too.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  beneath  this  covenant  arrangement  and 
relation  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  like 
fathomless  abyss  of  eternal  relational  glory,  as  between  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  ?  For,  can  the  Father  found  and  form 
that  same  covenant  bond  between  the  Spirit  and  the  Son 
which  subsists  between  the  Spirit  and  himself  only  because 
the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  himself,  if  it  be  not  true  that  the 
Spirit  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son  ?  Or  can  the  Son  dis- 
pense, "give,"  "send,"  "pour  out"  the  Spirit,  even  as  the  Father 
does,  unless  he  be  his  own  Spirit  exactly  and  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  is  the  Father's  ? 

(3.)  Once  more  :  If  the  Spirit  is  sent  and  cometh  forth  from 
Christ  as  the  God-man,  without  a  prior  and  eternal  proceeding 
from  the  Son  as  God,  must  it  not  follow  that  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter  is  one,  not  merely  of  condescension,  but  of 
obedience,  and  therefore  of  humiliation  ?  His  mission,  indeed, 
is  of  glorious  condescension;  but  there  is  and  can  be  nothing 
of  humiliation  in  it.  It  is  a  great  and  plain  truth,  that  of  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  the  Son  alone  was  humbled.  "  He 
humbled  himself"  He  was  "made  under  the  law."  He  "be- 
came obedient."  And  even  now  that  he  is  glorified,  still,  in  office 
and  in  human  nature,  he  is  the  Father's  glorified  servant ;  glori- 
fied, yet  his  servant  still :  his  king  and  plenipotentiary ;  yet  as  he 
is  Mediator,  the  Father  is  greater  than  he.  But  the  Spirit's 
entire  office  in  the  covenant  is  one,  not  of  obedience,  of  servi- 
tude, of  humiliation,  bnt  of  condescension  only,  and  of  great  glory 
therein, — a  glory  that  excelleth.  He  doth  not  humble  him- 
self He  is  not  made  under  the  law.  He  is  not  subjected  to 
any  conditions  pertaining  to  a  created  nature,  or  to  a  servant's 
work.  He  is,  in  covenant  arrangement,  as  in  necessary  glory, 
the  sovereign  Spirit  of  all  majesty  and  might.  But,  seeing 
that  undeniably  he  is  "  sent"  by  the  Son  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  if  he  proceedeth  not  from  the  Son  as  God  by  a  necessary 
and  eternal  property  pertaining  to  his  person  and  glory,  and 
indeed,  crowning  and  completing  his  personal  glory,  as  God, 
then  his  proceeding  from  the  Son  as  God-man,  and  merely  by 
dispensation  and  appointment,  is  a  subordination  and  subjec- 
tion— is  it  not  ? — of  the  eternal  Spirit  to  the  flesh  of  Christ : 
he  is  made  in  a  sense  of  no  reputation  as  Christ  was  ;  his 
glory  is  veiled,  and  his  absolute  sovereignty  placed  in  abeyance. 
If  his  mission  from  the  Son  has  its  roots  only  in  the  Son's 
Messiahship,  while  he  proceedeth  not  from  the  Son  as  God, 
then,  is  it  not  really  and  wholly  on  Christ's  manhood  that  his 
•coming  forth  from  Christ  ultimately  turns  ?  If  Christ  as  God 
cannot  call  all  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  his,  in  the  same  sense  in 
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■which  the  Father  does,  and  if  as  God-man  he  can,  then  it  is 
clearly  on  the  strength  of  his  manhood  that  he  can  do  so  ;  on 
the  strength  of  his  manhood  he  has  received  the  gift,  and  bestows 
the  promise,  of  the  Comforter.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  is  it 
not  a  subjection  of  the  Spirit  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  1 
There  is  no  such  result,  if  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  from 
the  Mediator  has  its  ultimate  and  deepest  ground  and  root — 
its  sustaining  foundation  and  justifying  reason — in  his  eternal 
procession  from  the  person  of  the  eternal  Son.  He  may  in 
that  case  come  forth  upon  the  work  of  his  office,  and  pass  to 
the  discharge  of  it,  through  the  person  of  the  Son  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh :  but  his  coming  is  then  in  no  sense  sub- 
ordinate to  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel  The  light  is  still  sunHght 
and  of  heaven,  which,  passing  through  a  prism  of  earth's 
materials  and  earth's  construction,  gives  forth  its  beams  modi- 
fied and  refracted  by  the  medium  through  which  it  reaches  us. 
And  even  so, — if  a  comparison  between  divine  mysteries  inef- 
fable, and  the  purest,  though  still  humble,  elements  of  nature 
be  permissible, — the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  mission  may  pass  to  the 
discharge  of  his  voluntary  covenant  appointments  through  the 
medium  of  Christ^s  person  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  :  but 
it  is  a  mission  of  condescension  only,  and  not  subjection  ;  a  mis- 
sion of  sovereign  glory  unabated  and  unconcealed.  Yea,  it  is  unto 
the  forth  shewing  of  a  glory — for  it  runs  parallel  with,  it  flows  in 
the  same  channel  with,  and  is  the  outcome  of,  a  glory — which 
otherwise,  it  may  be,  could  never  have  been  so  conclusively 
displayed.  It  is  the  brightest  manifestation,  and  perhaps  the 
only  conclusive  proof, — possibly  the  only  adequate  medium  of 
proof, — to  men  or  angels,  that  he  proceedeth  eternally  at  once 
from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  For  if  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Son  as  God,  then  for  the  Son  as  God-man  to  receive 
the  Spirit  without  measure,  is  merely  this,  that  his  divine  and 
eternal  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  not  restrained  from  him  or 
held  in  abeyance,  but  given  to  him,  as  he  is  Emmanuel.  That 
is  simply  accorded  to  him  in  the  covenant,  and  as  he  is  God- 
man,  with  respect  to  the  Spirit,  which  eternally  appertains  to 
him,  as  he  is  God.  The  prayer  is  simply  answered  to  the 
Mediator  : — "  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  And  the  mission  of  the 
Comforter  by  the  Messiah  is  now  no  subjection  to  the  flesh  of 
Jesus,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  Son's  co-equal  glory  with  the 
Father,  and  of  the  eternal  Spirit's  identical  or  analogous  rela- 
tion to  both,  as  proceeding  alike  from  the  Father  and  from  the 
Son. 

Such,  then,  is  the  scriptural  evidence  on  which  the  Church 
of  God  believes  with  divine  faith,  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
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from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father.     That  such  a  truth  should 
have  no  bearings,  no  claims,  no  practical  influence  on  the 
living  faith,  the  spiritual  reason,  and  the  adoring  gratitude  of 
the  church,  is  not  to  be  admitted.     Rather  must  it  be  main- 
tained, that  it  is  a  truth  which,  throughout  the  everlasting 
ages,  will  be  found  yielding  up  to  the  chosen  Bride  of  the 
Lamb,  treasures  of  marvellous  love  and  wisdom, — ever  growing 
beams  of  divine  light,  as  in  ever- variegating  combinations  and 
diffractions, — in  the  reflecting  whereof  she  shall  growingly  be 
transformed,  in  endless  progression,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  practical  improvement  (as  we  say) 
of  this  doctrine  to  be  left  over  till  the  entrance  of  the  Church  on 
her  beatific  vision.     The  Church  of  God  has  the  first-fruits  of 
her  beatific  vision  here.     The  Spirit  himself  is  the  first-fruits 
of  heavenly  glory  ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  first-fruits  of 
a  divine  doctrine  concerning   his  own  person  and  persona] 
properties  and  relations  in  the  Godhead,  is  what  ought  not  to 
be  imagined.     It  is  out  of  place  to  call  this  great  revealed 
truth  a  mere  abstract  dogma.      It  is  a  baseless  assumption 
to  aver  that   it  is  susceptible  of  no   practical  bearings,  and 
replete  with  no  capabilities  of  personal  application  to  intelli- 
gent and  reverential  believing  men.     It  is  not  so.     Looking 
even  merely  to  the  church  history  of  the  doctrine,  how  can  it 
be  thought  of  no  practical  importance  1    A  doctrine  which 
divided  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  from  each  other,  split- 
ting the  visible  Christian  Church  so  early  by  a  schism  which 
never  has  been  healed,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  mere  abstract  speculation  ;  a  matter  that  has  no  bearings 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  or  of  the  Church.     In 
point  of  fact,  the  Greek  Church,  becoming  very  corrupt  and 
idolatrous,  continuing  to  deny  the  eternal  procession  of  the 
Spirit   from   the  Son,  has  had  comparatively  little  reviving 
and  refreshing  from  the  Spirit's  presence  and  power.     The 
Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  her  great  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  her  great  revivals,  through 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  especially  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  both  in  former  days  and  in  the  present  generation. 
Is  it  not  very  remarkable   that  the  Spirit  has  incalculably 
more  abundantly  manifested  his  grace  and  power  in  that  great 
section  of  the  Church  in  which  the  complete  doctrine  of  his 
Divine  Person  and  eternal  relations  has  been  maintained,  and 
comparatively  abandoned  the  other  section  in  which  an  integral 
portion  of  the  truth   concerning  him  has  been  surrendered  ? 
Is  "not  this  a  fact  in  church  history,  on  a  great  scale,  that  may  well 
be  held  as  proving  the  infinite  value  and  importance  of  a  correct 
and  complete  doctrine  on  the  person  and  relations  of  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God? 
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It  is  but  a  little  way  that  we  can  profess  to  go  in  indicating  the 
bearings  of  this  doctrine  on  the  faith  and  duty  of  the  church  ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  so  clear  and  powerful  that  we  shall 
here  very  briefly  ask  attention  to  them. 

I.  This  doctrine  has  a  clear  bearing  on  the  faith  and  duty 
of  the  church,  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to  her  hope,  and 
stimulus  to  her  faith,  in  praying  continually  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high.  Let  it  be  considered  how 
infinitely  willing  God  must  be  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  to  act 
according  to  the  everlasting  covenant,  seeing  that  it  is  by  the 
arrangements,  and  provisions,  and  dispensation  of  that  covenant 
that  the  most  peculiar,  and  profound,  and  mysterious  glories  of 
the  Tri-unity  in  Godhead  are  brought  to  light.  In  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  the  covenant  dispensation  and  relations  arc 
built  on  the  eternal  divine  relatious  of  the  persons  ;  and  this 
is  unspeakably  the  most  complete,  perhaps  the  only  effectual, 
means  of  bringiug  out  to  view  the  declarative  glory  of  these 
divine  relations  themselves.  Creation  and  ordinary  providence 
can  probably,  at  the  uttermost,  be  made  to  go  but  a  very  little 
way  in  carrying  in  them  traces,  or  adequate  evidence  and  de- 
claration, of  the  glory  of  God  as  Triune  ;  and  perhaps  scarcely 
anytokenor  testimony  whatever  of  the  special  relations  which  the 
Sacred  Three  bear  to  one  another.  But  the  whole  truth  anent 
these  relations  is  embodied, — the  archetypal  glory  of  them  all 
is  reflected, — the  infinitely  conservatory  energy  of  them  all  is 
committed,  and  in  actual  and  gracious  operation, — in  the  great 
fact  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ.  It  is  by  the  Son's 
mission  of  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  that  the  finishing  and  all- 
securing  touch  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  that  redemption, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  actually  in  each  individual  case  ; 
and  if  so  great  a  revenue  of  specific  glory  to  God  as  Triune 
thus  accrues  to  Him  from  pouring  out  His  Spirit,  with  what 
confidence  may  the  Church  of  God  continue  instant  in  prayer 
both  for  herself  and  for  the  world  ;  for  the  universal  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  Church  and  on  the  world  alike ;  till  the 
Church  be  "  endowed  with  power  from  on  high,"  and  the  world 
be  "convinced  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgment." 

II.  If  our  faith,  so  also  our  adoration  and  our  marvelling 
ought  to  be  quickened  and  called  forth  by  this  doctrine,  ^il 
admirari  is  one  of  the  most  debasing  maxims  a  proud  heathen- 
ism ever  uttered.  To  admire  and  marvel,  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  and  delights  of  Christianity.  God's  light,  into  which 
we  are  called,  is  his  "  marvellous  light."  And  our  marvelling 
cannot  fail  to  be  excited,  if,  with  reverent  minds,  we  contem- 
plate the  doctrine  before  us.  For  how  marvellous  is  that  salva- 
tion, on  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  the  glory,  all  the 
divine  riches  and  resources,  all  the  mysterious  capabilities  of 
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the  Triune  Godhead,  and  even  of  the  peculiar  personal  relations 
of  the  distinct  persons  in  the  Triune  Godhead  towards  each 
other,  have  been  embarked  and  laid  out  for  our  own  everlasting 
welfare  !  It  is  not  merely  that  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head are  concerned  and  concurrent  in  this  great  salvation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  First  person  of  the  Godhead  gives  the 
Second  to  redeem  us,  and  that  the  Third  person  is  given  to 
quicken  us  and  put  us  in  possession  of  the  redemption  wrought 
out.  It  is  not  merely  that  three  persons,  each  of  them  divine, 
■ — together  one  in  the  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  of  undi- 
vided Godhead, — unite  to  effect  our  restoration  to  the  favour, 
and  image,  and  glory  of  God.  Not  the  three  persons  merely, 
but  the  most  profound,  and  peculiar,  and  mysterious  relations 
in  which  they  stand  towards  each  other,  and  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  these  relations  :  this  is  what  is  brought  forward  into 
action  and  made,  in  amazing  love  and  wisdom,  to  yield  various 
and  multiplied  elements  of  gracious  and  glorious  arrangement 
and  operation,  combinedly  uniting  to  achieve  a  result  most 
worthy  of  the  marvellous  purpose,  and  means,  and  causes  that 
go  to  achieve  it.  (1.)  For,  in  the^rsif  place  :  not  merely  does 
the  First  person  of  the  Godhead  act  with  the  original  authority 
and  special  majesty  and  power  which,  as  sustaining  the  honours 
of  the  Godhead,  may  well  be  expected  to  shew  themselves  forth 
in  him  ;  but  his  being  the  Father,  is  a  fact  fertile  in  the  cove- 
nant with  richest  blessings  to  us.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  liord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again."  He  acts  towards  us  as  the 
Father  of  the  eternal  Son,  and  becomes  to  us  in  him  our 
Father  in  heaven.  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord  our  God.  But 
our  salvation  of  this  God — the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — is,  our  being  "  begotten  unto  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  from  among  his  creatures."  We  are  not  merely 
saved  in  a  way  of  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds, 
created  again  unto  God  ;  but  regenerated  unto  the  Father ;  be- 
gotten of  him ;  and,  unto  that  effect,  made  partakers  of  a 
divine  nature, — susceptible,  therefore,  of  the  command,  "  Be  ye 
perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Ye  are  of  God, 
little  children.  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  and  in  like  manner  : 
we  are  not  merely  to  think  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Redeemer, 
— the  Second  person  in  the  glorious  Trinity.  Truly,  his  God- 
head is  the  rock  on  which  our  salvation  rests.  "  Surely,  shall 
one  say,  in  Jehovah  have  I  righteousness  and  strength."  His 
Godhead  gives  all  their  efficacy  to  his  blood  and  righteousness, 
as  the'  infinitely  valid  grounds  of  our  justification  before  God, 
and  of  the  justification  of  God's  own  procedure  in  giving  us  the 
Spirit,  and  all  spiritual  blessings.  But  while  our  Redeemer  is 
God,  while  he  is  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  he  is  that  person 
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who  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  God's  only-begotten  Son.  And 
each  of  these  relations  is  replete,  by  covenant  arrangement, 
with  integral  elements  of  our  full  salvation.  It  is  his  being 
the  eternal  Word  of  the  eternal  Father  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  his  qualification  to  be  our  prophet,  to  reveal  the 
Father  to  us.  And  it  is  his  being  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eter- 
nal Father  which  qualifies  him  to  be  a  redeemer  of  aliens  and 
prodigals,  and  a  pledge  and  bond  of  adoption  to  them.  His 
relation  to  the  first  person  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  a  foundation 
and  spring  of  sonship  to  those  who  are  called  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Son  ;  for  they  are  called  into  his  fellowship  with 
certification  that  he  is  the  Son,  and  that  the  Father  who  calls 
them  is  faithful.  Whether  we  regard  them  as  thus  enjoying 
an  identity  in  any  sense,  or  simply  an  analogy  of  sonship  in 
their  union  to  the  eternal  Son,  it  remains,  in  either  case,  that 
they  are  conformed  unto  God's  Son,  that  he  may  be  the  first- 
bom  of  many  brethren.  (3.)  And  so,  thirdly  :  it  is  not  merely 
the  case  that  there  is  a  Third  person  in  the  Godhead  who  re- 
news our  natures ;  but,  proceeding  as  he  does  from  the  Father, 
the  Father  sends  him,  and  our  renewal  then  is  our  being  re- 
generated unto  the  Father  as  his  very  and  his  "  dear  children." 
And  proceeding  as  he  does  from  the  Son,  the  Son  sends  him, 
and  our  renewal  then  is  our  union  to  the  Son  as  sons  in  him, 
and  our  being  conformed  unto  him  as  our  elder  brother, — the 
Spirit  of  the  Son  in  our  hearts,  as  in  the  Son's  own  heart,  cry- 
ing, Abba,  Father.  And  thus,  all  that  is  impHed  in  the  first 
person  of  the  Godhead  being  the  eternal  Father ;  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  second  being  the  Word  of  God,  and  God's  only- 
begotten  and  eternal  Son  ;  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  Spirit's 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  in  his  proceeding  also  from 
the  Son :  each  and  aU  of  these  relations  of  incomprehensible 
glory,  and  intercommunion,  and  love  inefiable  within  the  God- 
head, is  made  to  yield  some  element  of  grace,  and  intimacy, 
and  stability, — some  characteristic  of  specific  and  distinguishing 
excellence, — some  trace  and  signature, — some  radiant  and  in- 
effaceable mark  or  token,  that  shall  shine  for  ever  in  that  many- 
sided  theme  of  glorying  and  praise — the  salvation  of  our  own 
lost  souls.  Oh !  surely  a  flood  of  hght  thus  falls,  even  from  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Godhead's  most  mysterious  relations,  on  that 
overwhelming  expostulation  of  a  redeeming  God,  "  What  more 
could  I  have  done  for  my  vineyard  that  1  have  not  done  ?"  I 
have  ofi*ered  myself  unto  you  as  your  portion,  not  merely  in 
respect  of  all  attributes  and  glories  that  pertain  to  me  as  being 
God,  but  in  respect  of  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  that  are 
implied  in  my  being  the  eternal  Father.  And  I  have  given 
you  not  merely  a  divine  person — one  person  in  the  Godhead — 
to  be  your  substitute,  and  surety,  and  head  ;  but  he  is  the 
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eternal  Son  whom  I  have  given  you  :  and  whatever  his  being 
the  Son — my  well-beloved  and  only-begotten — can  yield  to- 
wards the  greater  fulness  of  grace,  and  truth,  and  love,  in  your 
redemption,  and  of  greater  nearness  and  stability  in  your  re- 
stored relation  to  me  when  redeemed,  I  have  not  withheld 
from  you.  And  I  have  given  you  not  merely  another  divine 
person — one  person  in  the  Godhead — to  quicken  you  to  new- 
ness of  life ;  but  his  procession,  in  glorious  eternal  necessity, 
from  the  Father,  and  his  procession,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
Son,  have  been  founded  on  to  perfect  the  covenant  economy 
according  to  the  manifold  wisdom  whereof  the  Spirit  is  the 
irrefragable  witness,  and  the  sovereign  love  whereof  the  Spirit 
is  the  glorious,  and  final,  and  securing  seal.  What  more  could 
I  have  done  for  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  ?  There  is 
not  one  remaining  fact  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  everlasting 
Godhead,  and  not  one  remaining  fragment  of  relationship 
among  the  glorious  co-equal,  co-eternal  Persons,  to  each  of 
whom  in  Trinity  the  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity  of 
Godhead  appertains,  which  has  been  left — if  we  may  so  dare  to 
speak — which  has  been  left  dormant,  unrevealed,  undeveloped, 
unapplied,  in  compassing  the  salvation  of  the  lost  children  of 
men.  All,  all  has  been  drawn  upon, — all  has  been  drawn  forth. 
The  deepest  depths  ;  the  richest  resources  ;  all  the  most  specific 
internal  relations  in  the  nature  of  Godhead ; — all  have  been 
brought  into  requisition,  into  revelation,  into  action,  and  into 
pledged  covenant  certainty,  to  compass  the  salvation  of  the 
lost  children  of  men.  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

III.  And  how  very  glorious  a  thing,  then,  must  it  be  to  be 
a  saved  soul !  How  very  glorious  to  be  a  Christian  !  Doubt- 
less all  such  are  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  they  are 
a  peculiar  treasure  unto  God  Most  High, 

Even  when  translated  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  angelic  hosts,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  will  be 
distinguished  among  the  morning  stars,  when  all  the  sons 
of  God,  even  from  all  principalities  and  kingdoms,  may  con- 
gregate for  special  jubilee  or  worship.  "  Who  are  these  that 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  whence  came  they  ?" — the 
occupants  of  thrones  and  dominions  may  be  heard  to  ask 
with  rapturous  joy  and  admiration.  W  hence  came  they  ?  for 
surely  they  are  "  a  kind  of  first-fruits  unto  God  from  among  his 
creatures." 

It  were  a  high  and  noble  theme — the  very  epic  poem  of  a 
profound  subjective  Christian  theology — to  set  forth  the  evi- 
dence and  the  elements  of  that  transcendent  superiority  that 
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shall  place  once  lost,  now  saved,  sons  of  Adam  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  creatures  of  God ;  nearer  the  throne  than  angels ; 
■with  holy  natures  of  finer  spiritual  fabric, — more  firmly  knit  in 
strength  of  everlasting  loyalty,  and  more  refined  and  delicate 
in  tenderness  of  everlasting  love, — than  angelic  natures  can  ex- 
hibit. It  would  demand  a  theologian  in  stature  such  as 
Milton  among  the  poets,  to  set  forth  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
ransomed  Bride  of  Jehovah-Jesus  being  "  all  glorious  within, 
her  raiment  of  needle-work,"  awakening  the  wonder  and  in- 
quiries of  those  whose  garments,  pure  as  the  light,  have  been 
unstained  since  first  the  morning  stars  sang.  But  there  is  one 
transcendent  dignity  that  belongs  to  them,  not  merely  in  theii* 
pecuharly  near  relation  to  God,  but  in  the  style,  if  we  may  so 
say,  or  tone  of  that  spiritual  estate  into  which  they  have  been 
formed  or  moulded  in  the  perfecting  of  grace  in  their  holy 
natures.  And  it  is  this  :  They  bear  traces  of  the  glory  of 
Godhead's  Tri-unity,  such  as  unfallen,  unredeemed  beings 
cannot  bear.  Who  are  these  that  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ? 
These  are  they  who  are  where  they  are,  and  Avho  are  what 
they  are,  only  because  there  is  Tri-unity  in  Godhead,  and  only 
because  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Spirit  eternally  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son. 
Other  creatures  may  shiue  with  the  reflected  light  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God.  To  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  it  is  given  on  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  to  shine  with  the  peculiar  reflected  glory  of 
Tri-unity  of  Godhead,  and  of  all  that  the  relations  of  the 
persons  in  the  Godhead  involve  of  the  deepest  glories,  and 
love,  and  joy  of  their  Lord.  Yon  bright  seraph  may  be  a 
proof  that  God  is  good,  and  wise,  and  mighty,  and  faithful,  and 
holy,  and  full  of  love  :  but  yon  once  lost  child  of  Adam,  now 
a  king  and  a  priest  unto  the  Father,  is  a  living  proof  that 
"  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Father  is  of  none,  neither  be- 
gotten nor  proceeding ;  that  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of 
the  Father;  and  the  Spirit  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son."  Even  this  light  hath  come  up  upon  Mount 
Zion  ;  this  glory  of  the  Lord  arisen  upon  her.  Therefore  will 
Jehovah  rejoice  over  her  with  singing.  She  shall  be  a  crown 
of  glory  in  his  hand,  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  her  God. 
He  shall  call  her  Hephzi-bah,  because  he  delighteth  in  her. 
And  when  myriads  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principali- 
ties, and  angelic  powers  in  heavenly  places,  shall  be  His  to 
choose  among.  He  will,  through  endless  ages,  say  of  the  worm 
Jacob, — "  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  my  inheritance." 

7*- 
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Art.  IV. — The  Antiquity  of  Man* 

THIS  question  has  been  discussed  chiefly  by — 
1.  The  Linguists,  from  the  number  of  languages  : 

2.  The  Ethnologists,  from  the  forms  of  ancient  skulls  : 

3.  The  Geologists,  from  the  position  of  human  fossils  : 

4.  The  Archaeologists,  from  the  relics  of  non -historic  races  : 

5.  The  Sociologists,  from  the  statistics  of  population  : 

6.  The  Egyptologists,  from  the  existing  monuments  of 
Egypt. 

A  mere  statement  of  the  argument  on  either  side,  with  an 
illustrative  fact  under  each  head,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  the  limits  of  this  article. 

1.  The  argument  from^anguage  will  not  bear  logical  ana- 
lysis. It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr  Crawford,  before  the  British 
Association,  1861  : — "  Language  was  not  innate,  but  adventi- 
tious. Infants  were  without  language,  and  those  born  deaf 
were  always  dumb,  for  without  the  sense  of  hearing  there  would 
be  no  language  at  all.  Among  the  unquestionable  proofs  that 
language  was  not  innate,  was  the  prodigious  number  of  lan- 
guages which  existed,  some  being  of  a  very  simple,  others  of  a 
very  complex  character.  If  additional  evidence  were  wanted 
that  language  was  an  adventitious  acquirement,  it  was  found 
in  this,  that  a  whole  nation  might  lose  its  original  tongue,  and 
in  its  stead  adopt  any  foreign  one.  The  language  which  had 
been  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews  for  three  thousand  years,  had 
ceased  to  be  so  for  two  thousand  years,  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  spake  it  were  now  speaking  an  infinity  of  foreign 
languages,  European  and  Asiatic."  "  It  necessarily  followed 
from  this  argument,  that  when  man  first  appeared  on  the 
earth  he  was  destitute  of  language,  and  each  separate  tribe  of 
men  framed  a  separate  one  ;  hence  the  multitude  of  tongues. 
That  the  framers  were  arrant  savages  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  rudest  tribes  ever  discovered  had  already  completed 
the  task  of  forming  a  perfect  language.  The  languages  spoken 
by  the  grovelling  savages  of  Australia  were  so,  and  were  even 
more  artificial  and  complex  in  structure  than  those  of  many 
people  more  advanced.  The  first  rudiments  of  language  would 
consist  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  by  which  to  make  known 
their  wants  and  wishes  ;  and  between  that  time  and  their 
obtaining  completeness,  probably  countless  centuries  had  passed, 
even  among  the  rudest  tribes." 

Now,  how  does  it  necessarily  follow  from  the  premises,  that 
if  man  came  into  the  world  destitute  of  language,  he  must  have 

*  We  have  been  earnestly  solicited  to  reprint  this  able  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Princeton  Review,  October  18t)8. — Ed, 
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invented  it  for  himself  ?  No  fact  is  alleged  shelving  the  inven- 
tion of  language  by  any  individual  or  tribe.  Every  nation 
which  has  any  tradition  on  the  subject,  alleges  that  man  was 
taught  language  by  the  gods.  The  Bible  indicates  it  as  a 
divine  gift.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr  Crawford 
solemnly  read  before  the  British  Association  that  extraordi- 
nary burlesque  of  logic  in  which  he  argues  the  savage  charac- 
ter of  the  inventors  of  philosophical  language,  from  the 
barbarism  of  some  of  the  tribes  who  still  use  it — the  bar- 
barism of  the  inventors  and  makers  of  the  calico,  hatchets, 
and  guns  of  the  Fejee  islanders,  from  the  state  of  the  savages 
who  now  use  these  manufactures.  The  argument  which  proves 
the  original  dignity  of  a  nation  from  the  copiousness  and 
elegance  of  its  language,  notwithstanding  the  present  degra- 
dation of  the  people  who  use  it,  is  the  very  same  by  which  we 
are  compelled  to  recognise  in  the  convict,  or  the  street  beggar, 
the  fallen  lady  or  gentleman,  by  the  same  infallible  sign. 
Language  is  the  expression  of  thought.  Civilised  language 
never  was  invented  by  savages,  no  more  than  pianos  could  be 
manufactured  by  monkeys.  All  the  authorities  in  philology — 
Humboldt,  Max  Miiller,  and  Whitney — are  agreed  upon  a 
philosophy  of  language  in  direct  antagonism  to  Mr  Crawford's 
theory.  Indeed,  he  found  it  necessary  in  defence  of  his  theory, 
to  make  a  formal  direct  attack  on  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
theory  of  language,  accepted  by  all  scholars. 

The  absurdity  of  the  argument  to  prove  the  human  inven- 
tion of  language  from  the  change  of  languages  by  the  Jews  and 
negroes,  is  apparent,  the  moment  we  remember  that  these  are 
not  instances  of  invention  at  all,  but  of  educational  imitation. 
No  man,  no  nation,  ever  invented  a  language.  Let  those  who 
assert  the  fact  as  the  basis  of  their  argument  shew  an  instance, 
or  cease  their  unproved  assertions.  They  argue  that  the 
human  race  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  because  four  thousand 
years  ago  they  had  invented  a  great  many  very  complicated 
languages.  Now  we  ask  them,  How  do  you  know  that  they 
invented  these  languages  ?  How  do  you  know  they  were  not 
taught  them  ?  The  only  answer  is,  "  They  must  have  in 
vented  them  ;  there  was  no  one  to  teach  them."  Thus  the 
whole  thing  rests  on  the  baldest  Atheism, — the  denial  that 
man  ever  had  a  heavenly  Father  who  cared  enough  for  his 
child  to  teach  him  to  speak, — or  that  the  God  who  gave 
man  a  tongue  could  not  teach  him  to  use  it.  Yet  this  illogi- 
cal, self-contradictory,  and  unsupported  notion  of  the  human 
invention  of  language  is  gravely  and  confidently  cited,  in  our 
reviews  and  cyclopedias,  as  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
science.      Not   a   single   fact,  "analogy,  or  even  tradition,  is 
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alleged  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  man  invented 
language.  The  whole  reasoning  is  based  on  an  unproved 
assertion, 

2.  The  ethnological  argument  is  based  on  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  present  races  of  Europe  from 
ancestral  nations  of  a  lower  grade  of  physical  structure,  as 
these  were  in  their  turn  developed  from  apes  and  monkeys,  by 
the  process  of  gradual  self-education,  and  natural  selection. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  any  examination  of  this  theory.  The 
facts  to  which  it  is  applied  in  this  discussion  are  the  discovery 
of  two  skulls  of  the  supposed  inferior  progenitors  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  Engis  and  Neanderthal.  But  in  the  very  same  paper 
the  writer  asserts,  that  skulls  precisely  similar  have  been  found 
in  a  collection  of  Australian  heads,  and  that  the  Engis  skull 
can  be  paralleled  by  English  skulls.*  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  no  argument,  either 
of  paternity  or  of  chronology,  is  deducible  from  the  skulls. 
Like  skulls  found  in  the  same  graveyard  may  not  be  of  kin. 
The  negro  may  not  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  Virgi- 
nian, nor  the  Wallah  Wallahs  the  ancestors  of  the  Scotch  set- 
tlers of  Melbourne,  and  the  queer  skull  of  Neanderthal  may 
have  had  no  more  claim  to  the  paternity  of  Bismark  and 
Napoleon,  than  it  had  to  affiliation  with  the  bones  of  the  beasts 
which  lay  beside  it,  or  to  the  brains  of  the  philosophers  who 
are  now  extracting  systems  of  ethnology  from  it.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  observed  fact,  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  oldest  obtainable  skulls  of 
American  Indians,  Germans,  Britons,  Hindoos,  Negroes,  or 
Egyptians,  and  those  of  the  existing  races  of  the  same  people. 
The  ethnological  question  of  the  antiquity  of  skulls  will  there- 
fore stand  thus  :  If  the  result  of  progress  for  3000  years  =  0, 
what  will  be  the  amount  for  8,000,000  years  ?  We  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  a  solution  of  the  problem  ;  though  it  is  rather 
an  inversion  of  the  question  with  which  we  began  ;  after  the 
manner  of  these  gentlemen,  who  on  one  page  will  argue  the 
immense  antiquity  of  a  long-headed  skull  from  its  shape,  and 
on  the  next  will  tell  you  that  the  existing  races  south  of  a 
given  line  are  all  of  that  same  long-headed  type  of  skulls  to 
this  day  ! 

3.  The  geological  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  indefinite 
antiquity  of  mankind  are  spread  over  a  volume  published  by 
Lyell,  in  1863;  to  which  some  more  recent  discoveries  in 
France  are  to  be  added.  The  archa3ological  evidence  is  also 
presented  in  the  same  documents.  Indeed,  the  two  species  of 
evidence  are  so  mingled  as  to  render  their  strict  separation 

*   Prof.  Huxley  in  "  Manual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  186.3,  p.  281. 
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impossible.  Of  course  a  review  of  the  mass  of  matter  in 
these  reports  and  vohimes  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  essay.  We  can  only  note  the  heads  of  the  argument, 
give  an  illustrative  instance  under  each  head,  and  indicate  the 
mode  of  discussion  and  answer.  The  geologists  argue  the 
antiquity  of  man  from  the  presence  of  his  bones  in  company 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  from  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  have  been  found,  and  from  the  great  geo- 
logical changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  human  period ; 
from  none  of  which,  nor  from  them  all  combined,  is  any  chron- 
ology logically  deducible. 

Lyell  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  discovery 
of  human  bones,  and  of  flint  implements  in  certain  cases,  in 
fluviatile  deposits,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  company  with 
those  of  extinct  races  of  animals  ;  this  association  proving  to 
him  that  they  were  contemporary.  Some  of  the  bones  of  these 
extinct  animals,  it  is  alleged,  were  split  lengthwise  to  extract 
the  marrow,  as  our  Indians  do  with  marrow  bones  to  this  day. 
Of  the  extinct  animals,  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  the  reindeer 
in  Southern  Europe,  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  are  thus  found  associated  with  human  fos- 
sils in  Europe  and  America.  Lyell  argues,  that  if  he  is  right 
in  calculating  a  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  growth  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Natchez 
man  was  contemporary  with  the  mastodon.  North  America 
must  have  been  peopled  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago.* 

Colonel  Foster,  in  a  lecture  reported  to  the  Chicago  daily 
papers,  informs  us  that  "  in  excavating  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  gas-works  at  New  Orleans,  the  labourers  dis- 
covered at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  a  human  skeleton,  which 
scientific  men  have  pronounced  to  be  50,000  years  old,  basing 
their  assertion  upon  the  known  deposits  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Mississippi."  f  But  a  more  accurate  investigation  exposes  the 
blunder  as  follows  :  "  In  New  Orleans,  while  digging  a  pit  for 
the  gas-works,  the  workmen  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  red 
Indian  sixteen  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  overlaid  by  earth 
in  which  stood  the  stumps  of  four  successive  cypress  forests. 
Dr  Dowler,  who  investigated  the  matter,  concluded  that  it 
required  50,000  years  to  accumulate  the  sixteen  feet  of  mate- 
rial above  the  skeleton,  and  Lyell  quotes  and  partly  approves 
the  calculation.  Dr  Dowler  is  well  known  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  an  enthusiastic  but  unsound  investigator,  who  is  very 
prone  to  come  to  startling,  but  erroneous  conclusions,  but  that 
Lyell  should  be  led  astray  by  such  enormous  blunders  may 

*  Lyell,  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  204. 

t  Chicago  Republican's  Report  of  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Februarj'  2.  1868. 
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well  excite  astonishment.  The  accretion  both  of  vegetable 
matter  and  of  river  mud  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  United  States  army  engineers  have  cal- 
culated that  the  whole  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  stands, 
down  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet  has  been  deposited  within  the 
period  of  4,400  years.  Lyell  himself  states  that  he  has  seen 
many  stumps  of  trees  standing  erect  in  the  banks  of  the  river, 
a  fact  which  should  have  shewn  him  that  the  accretion  was 
rapid  enough  to  cover  these  stumps  to  their  summits  before 
they  had  time  to  decay.  I  have  myself  seen  in  that  region 
youug  cotton-wood  saplings  only  seven  years  old,  around  whose 
trunks  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  had  deposited  two  or 
three  feet  of  earth  above  their  original  roots.  It  is  possible 
that  the  New  Orleans  man  may  be  one  or  two  thousand  years  of 
age,  but  to  claim  fifty  thousand  years  for  him  is  provocative  of 
laughter."*  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  astonishing  cre- 
dulity of  scientific  men. 

Lyells  characteristic  blunder,  of  demanding  a  thousand 
centuries  for  the  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  United  States  surveyors  demonstrate  could  have 
been  formed  in  forty-four,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  will 
be  exposed  in  another  place.  We  only  notice  here  the  illogical 
argument  from  man's  contemporaneous  existence  with  the 
mammoths  and  mastodons.  How  does  that  prove  that  they 
lived  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago  ?  They  lie  in  the  same 
graveyard,  but  there  is  no  date  on  the  tombstones  to  tell  when 
they  died.  It  may  be  that  man  is  very  ancient,  but  it  may 
just  as  logically  be  that  mammoths  are  comparatively  modern. 
The  actual  date  of  their  contemporaneous  existence  must  be 
ascertained  from  some  other  records.  Principal  Forbes  ex- 
amines a  burial  cave  at  Aurignac,  described  by  Lyell  (p.  190), 
containing  the  bodies  and  weapons  of  seventeen  persons, 
buried  as  our  Indians  still  inter  their  dead,  and  presenting  at 
its  entrance  the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast — the  bones  of  the 
elephantine  animals,  and  the  undisturbed  ashes  and  cinders  of 
the  fire,  covered  with  a  slight  coat  of  vegetable  mould — bear- 
ing evidence  that  no  disturbance  of  any  kind,  geological  or 
superficial,  had  taken  place  since  the  Celts  roasted  the  mam- 
moth and  rhinoceros  there  ;  and  he  comes  to  the  following 
conclusion  :  "  It  seems  very  improbable  that  such  a  tomb 
transcends  in  antiquity  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  historic 
records.  Clearly  no  considerable  geological  change  has  hap- 
pened in  the  valley  where  it  occurs ;  for  the  entrance  to  the 
cave  was  covered  only  by  turf,  a  little  gravel  through  which  a 
rabbit  had  worked  a  passage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 

*   Chicago  Advance.     E.  Andrews,  M.D.,  May  28.  1868. 
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tomb.  Outside  of  the  stone  portal  were  lying  beds  of  ashes, 
burned  and  gnawed  bones,  and  other  transportable  relics, 
which  a  moving  force  of  the  slightest  kind  must  at  once  have 
dislodged.  As  an  argument  of  mere  general  probability,  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  assign  to  such  a  place  of  aboriginal 
sepulture,  an  antiquity  of  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  It  appears  to  us  to  afford  an  argument  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  comparatively  modem  date  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  mammoth."* 

The  result  of  this  discovery,  then,  is  not  to  establish  the 
remote  antiquity  of  man,  but  rather  to  reduce  some  of  the 
extravagant  calculations  of  geologists  about  mammoths.  It 
may  not  be  so  many  centuries  since  these  animals  flourished. 
The  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  megatherium  on  the  surface 
soil  of  South  America,  where  the  natives  use  them  for  fire- 
places, startled  the  remote  antiquarians.  Bones  wall  not  last 
many  millenniums  in  such  a  climate.  The  discovery  of  the 
Mastodon  Giganteus  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  now  in 
Dr  Warren's  museum  in  Boston,  with  five  or  six  bushels  of 
pine  and  maple  twigs  in  excellent  preservation  in  the  cavity  of 
its  beLly,t  and  with  the  vegetable  fibre  still  undecayed  in  the 
hollows  of  its  teeth,  settled  the  question  of  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  that  mastodon's  last  meal.  Any  man  of  common  sense 
who  goes  to  that  museum,  and  sees  the  chewed  fibres  taken 
from  the  teeth  of  the  skeleton,  will  need  no  scientific  calcula- 
tion to  assure  him  that  these  fibres,  and  those  twigs,  have  not 
retained  their  form  for  a  hundred  centuries.  The  tradition  of 
the  Indians  is  explained,  who  report  that  their  fathers  had 
seen  in  the  forests  large  deer,  never  lying  down,  but  leaning 
against  a  tree  whilst  they  slept,  tree-eaters,  with  a  hand  on 
their  faces.  In  the  milder  climates  of  Europe,  the  mammoth 
might  have  existed  even  later  than  in  the  Siberian  winters  of 


»  Good  Words,  1864,  p.  436. 

+  "  The  mass  of  broken  twigs,  &c.,  above  alluded  to,  as  lying  beneath  the 
pelvic  bones,  was  in  quantity  about  five  or  six  bushels,  differed  from  the 
surrounding  mass  ;  towards  the  posterior,  portions  presented  traces  of  con- 
volutions, passed  in  a  straight  column  of  four  inches  diameter  through  the 
pelvic  orifice,  and  behind  the  ischium,  terminated  in  a  homogeneous  mass, 
evidently  of  faecal  character.  Three  or  four  similar  masses  were  found  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  pit.  The  constituents  of  this  mass,  significantly  called 
by  Professor  Hitchcock,  his  'last  supper,'  were  twigs,  grass,  and  earthy 
matter.  The  largest  twigs,  in  their  wet  and  swollen  state,  were  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.  They  presented  no  appearance  of  being  ground  during 
mastication,  but  rather  as  though  crushed  in  a  vice.  Some  pieces  of  twigs 
^  ere  entire  ;  those  which  separated  parted  in  the  direction  of  their  longi- 
tudinal fibres.  Their  botanical  characters  have  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  willow,  linden,  and  maple  trees." — 
"Mastodon  Giganteus,"  Boston,  1855,  p.  199.  "American  Cyclopaedia," 
1-392. 
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New  York.  In  fact,  the  Siberian  hunters  fed  their  dogs  on 
the  bloody  flesh  of  the  celebrated  mammoth  of  the  Lena,  whose 
skin,  bristles,  and  wool,  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  St  Peters- 
burgh.  Professor  Brandt  has  pine  leaves,  and  seeds  half 
chewed,  found  in  the  molar  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  skele- 
ton of  one  of  our  American  mammoths  was  found  on  the  road- 
side trench  of  the  old  Tescuco  road,  into  which  it  had  doubtless 
fallen,  pursued  by  the  children  of  the  sun,  no  great  while 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  extinction  of  the  mammoth,  the  European  rhinoceros, 
and  their  contemporaries,  dates  no  further  back  than  that 
elevation  of  Scandinavia  and  Greenland,  less  than  three  cen- 
turies ago,  which  closed  the  Polar  Sea,  and  changed  the  climate 
of  all  northern  Europe  and  America,  rendering  Greenland  un- 
inhabitable. At  any  rate,  it  is  a  most  preposterous  demand, 
upon  even  scientific  credulity,  to  ask  men  to  believe  that  pine 
leaves  and  twigs  and  grass  have  been  preserved  in  shape  and 
substance  for  one  hundred  thousand  years. 

The  latest  geological  excitement  is  the  discovery  of  a  human 
jaw-bone,  buried  in  several  feet  of  gravel,  said  to  be  of  the 
glacial  or  diluvial  period,  at  Abbeville,  in  France,  in  company 
with  a  multitude  of  chipped  flints,  alleged  to  be  tools  and 
weapons  of  man.  The  immense  antiquity  of  this  diluvial  drift, 
which  was  found  all  over  Europe  and  America,  was  formerly 
argued  from  the  absence  of  human  remains  ;  now  that  they 
have  been  found  in  it,  their  immense  antiquity  is  argued  from 
their  position  in  the  drift.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  geolo- 
logical  reasoning,  which  always  rests  one  leg  on  an  assumption. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authority  in 
mountains,  and  valleys,  and  general  cosmogony,  alleges,  how- 
ever, that  this  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  does  not 
belong  to  the  diluvial  period  at  all,  but  to  the  modern  or 
existing  period.  Probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  flints  which  are  now  made  to  order,  and  sold  in  thousands  at 
twopence  a  piece  ;  which  is  the  most  satisfactory  reason  yet 
adduced  for  assuming  the  original  splinters  to  be  of  human 
workmanship  ;  since  certain  trades  seem  indigenous  to  certain 
localities.  The  bone,  however,  was  not  manufactured  to  order, 
and  its  actual  discovery  in  the  gravel  pit  seems  to  have  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  scientific  jury,  who  made 
the  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  expressly  to  investigate  this 
interesting  jaw-bone  and  its  belongings.  The  result  has  been 
the  very  opposite  of  that  expected  and  claimed  from  its  dis- 
covery. For  an  examination  of  human  bones  from  the  battle 
fields  of  Marathon,  Philippi,  Tours,  and  Hastings,  discovers 
certain  changes  of  structure  as  the  result  of  age,  by  which  the 
age  of  a  bone  may  be  approximately  calculated.     One  of  the 
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first  changes  in  tlie  process  of  decay,  is  the  loss  of  the  organic 
matter  which  gives  the  peculiar  smell  emitted  by  fresh  bones 
when  burnt  or  sawn.  The  commission  had  the  bone,  and  a 
tooth  found  in  it,  sawed  open.  It  emitted  distinctly  the  odour 
of  bone,  the  section  was  fresh  looking,  and  so  was  that  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  dental  canal  was  found  lined  with  a  grey  sand, 
shewing  that  it  had  been  washed  from  a  former  bed  of  a 
different  material.  Messrs  Falconer  and  Busk  therefore  de- 
clare that  it  cannot  be  of  any  great  antiquity.*  Thus  ends 
the  celebrated  Abbeville  flint  hatchet  controversy.  The 
hatchets,  it  is  generally  supposed,  are  no  older  than  their  manu- 
facturers. The  case,  moreover,  enables  us  to  settle  the  anti- 
quity of  any  fresh  bone  presented  to  us  as  a  hundred  thousand 
years  old.  K  it  contains  animal  matter,  and  emits  the  bone 
odour  in  the  fire,  the  alleged  pre- Adamite  bone  should  at  once 
be  forwarded  to  the  museum  where  are  preserved  the  jaw-bone 
of  the  ass  wherewith  Samson  smote  the  Philistines,  and  the 
nest  and  ess^  of  the  dove  which  Noah  sent  from  the  ark. 

Another  geological  argument  is  drawn  from  the  discovery  of 
human  bones  in  the  loess,  a  bed  of  gravel  and  loam  which 
forms  the  river  bluffs  of  a  great  many  rivers.  But  as  no  pro- 
bable account  of  the  origin  of  this  stratum  can  be  given,  nor 
any  agreement  come  to  among  geologists  whether  it  was 
deposited  by  glacier  action,  river  inundations,  the  bursting  of 
primeval  lakes,  or  half  a  dozen  other  possibilities,  the  dates 
assigned  to  any  remains  found  in  it  must  be  purely  imaginary. 

One  of  Lyell's  principal  arguments  is  drawn  from  the  great 
physical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  human  period. 
His  theory  of  geology  is,  that  only  such  agencies  operated  in 
the  past  as  we  now  see  at  work  in  the  elevation  and  subsidence 
of  continents,  the  excavation  of  water  courses,  &c. ;  and  that 
all  these  agencies  operate  very  slowly.  Certain  pieces  of  pot- 
tery have  been  discovered  in  a  beach  elevated  300  feet  above 
the  existing  sea-level,  in  the  south  of  Sardinia ;  and  human 
bones,  associaied  with  those  of  hyneas,  in  caverns  whose  present 
openings  are  inaccessible  to  these  animals.  He  calculates  that 
the  Cagliari  pottery  must  be  12,000  years  old,  if  we  assume  the 
rat«  of  elevation  to  be  that  now  observed  in  Sweden,  two  and 
a-half  feet  in  a  century.  But  why  should  we  assume  any  such 
rate  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  very  best  geologists  deny  his 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  geological  movements,  and  give 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  past  operation  of  vastly  greater 
forces  than  any  we  now  observe  ?  In  that  case,  we  could  have 
no  rate  at  all :  the  elevation  of  Sardinia  misrht  not  have  occu- 


*  "Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  1864,  p.  234.      "American  Cydo- 
paedia,"  1863,  p.  377. 
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pied  twelve  hours,  instead  of  twelve  millenniums.  In  fact, 
Humboldt  shews  that  the  mountain  of  Jorullo,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, was  seen  to  rise  from  a  level  plain,  on  the  14th  September 
1759,  to  a  height  of  1681  feet.*  According  to  Lyell,  it  should 
have  taken  a  hundred  thousand  years.  We  know  that  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  also  a  focus  of  volcanic  activity. 
But  if  he  wished  to  compare  this  elevation  with  more  gradual 
movements,  why  overlook  the  well-attested  elevation  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia,  still  in  progress  ;  which  has  advanced  the 
coast  line  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  leaving  ships  and  whales 
seven  hundred  miles  inland,  in  half  as  many  centuries  as  he 
demands  millenniums,  viz.,  since  A.D.  1266  ?t 

But  the  truth  is,  we  have  no  data  for  calculating  geological 
chronology.  We  cannot  transform  elevation  or  subsidence  in 
space  into  time,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  ever 
knowing  the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  we  do  know  that 
there  is  no  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  those  now  in 
progress.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  infer  the  length  of 
geological  periods  from  the  deposits  of  sedimentary  formations, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  never  know  the  causes  of  the  floods  which 
deposited  the  deluvium,  nor  the  depth  of  any  single  deposit. 
Nor  can  we  even  guess  periods  from  the  extinction  of  animals, 
since  we  know  not  the  period  of  the  natural  life  of  a  species, 
nor  the  causes  of  those  changes  of  climate  by  which  some 
species  have  been  exterminated.  Accordingly,  truly  scientific 
Rationalists,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  "  Illogical 
Geology,"^:  throw  overboard  the  whole  Uniformitarian  theory  of 
Lyell,  and  with  all  its  possibility  of  constructing  any  geological 
chronology.  If  any  geological  date  can  be  given,  or  the  period 
of  any  formation  ascertained,  it  can  only  be  fixed  historically, 
as  other  dates  are.  We  can  in  this  way  ascertain  the  dates  of 
geological  events  occurring  in  the  historical  period.  Fortu- 
nately the  connecting  link  has  been  found  which  enables  us 
positively  to  fix  the  date  of  the  latest  geological  period,  vari- 
ously known  as  the  drift  or  glacial  era.  In  1853,  Lyell  rea- 
soned, that  if  human  remains  should  be  found  in  the  raised 
beaches  of  this  era,  we  would  be  compelled  to  ascribe  a  much 
higher  antiquity  to  our  species  than  even  the  boldest  specu- 
lations of  the  ethnologist  require,  viz.,  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  years.  He  instances  especially  the  beaches 
of  Great  Britain.§  Well,  the  human  remains  have  been  found, 
and  they  are  perfectly  undeniable,  not  like  the  rude  flints  of 

*  Humboldt,  "  Cosmos,"  v.  280,  313. 

t  Hamilton  Smith,  cit.  "  Arago  in  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species," 
119. 

X  "  Illustrations  of  Progress,"  oh.  viii. 
§  M  Principles  of  Geology,"  p.  184. 
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Abbeville.  And  what  kind  of  pre-Adamite  curiosities  think 
you  have  the  geologists  discovered  ?  "  In  a  raised  beach  at 
Leith,  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  along  with  bones  apparently 
of  deer,  and  littoral  shells  have  been  discovered,  at  a  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  an  important  fact,  for 
it  shews,  that  since  the  time  when  the  Eoman  legions  marched 
along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  their  galleys  sailed 
into  its  harbours,  the  land  has  actually  been  upheaved,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  So  great  a 
change  within  so  recent  a  period,  tempts  us  to  pause  before  we 
give  assent  to  the  enormous  intervals  of  time  which  some  geo- 
logists demand  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  changes  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  man.  It  may  be  that  man 
appeared  on  earth  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  such  a  discovery  as  that  of  the  raised  beach  at 
Leith  seems  to  teach  us,  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
sifting  the  evidence  on  which  his  antiquity  is  sought  to  be 
established."*  It  is  certainly  rather  a  comical  anachronism  to 
represent  the  pre-Adamite  ancestors  of  mankind,  sixty  thou- 
sand years  ago  supping  their  broth  out  of  Roman  pottery. 

The  very  latest  deliverance  on  the  subject  is  the  result  of  a 
three  days'  discussion  of  a  number  of  papers  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  August  6-10.  1868,  by  the  most 
eminent  American  geologists.  The  most  important  of  these 
documents  was  one  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  California, 
on  "  The  Fossil  Skull  of  Calaveras  County,  California."  He 
claims  that  it  was  found  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  Bald's 
Mountain,  below  the  lava,  and  close  to  petrified  oak  and  rhino- 
ceros teeth ;  and  that  it  is  consequently  of  the  post-Pliocene 
age.  But  Professor  Silliman,  and  other  geologists  of  like 
standing,  deny  the  consequence,  even  supposing  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  skull ;  while  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  locaUty, 
and  with  the  alleged  discovery,  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
finding.  The  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  is 
thus  given  by  Professor  Hungerford,  as  the  verdict  in  the 
case : — 

"  Professor  Hungerford  thought  that  the  evidence  in  this 
matter  is  of  the  class  known  as  cumulative.  He  believed  the 
only  true  method  of  investigation  was  to  examine  the  isolated 
facts,  and  he  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  all  that  had  been 
written  and  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
would  go  for  zero.  It  was  curious  to  follow  this  discussion  and 
see  how  much  of  it  should  go  for  nothing  as  evidence  of  an 
antiquity  dated  beyond  the  usual  accepted  creation.     Granting 
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the  existence  of  human  remains  contemporaneously  with  the 
remains  of  extinct  mammals,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
to  be  considered,  Do  the  extinct  mammals  actually  come  down 
nearer  to  the  present  epoch  than  we  have  supposed,  or  does 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  extend  further  back  than  we 
have  hitherto  supposed  ?"* 

4.  The  archsBologists  present  us  with  the  remains  of  the 
buildings,  and  implements  of  non-historic  races,  and  assurances 
that  these  are  of  vast  antiquity.  The  relics  consist  of  remains 
of  villages  built  upon  piles,  in  certain  drained  lakes  in  Swit* 
zerland,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  existing  villages  of 
the  South  American  and  Australian  fishers  and  hunters  ;  and 
of  the  bones  of  the  animals  on  which  they  fed,  the  flint  arrow- 
heads and  hatchets  with  which  they  killed  them,  and  sundry 
other  relics ;  all,  it  is  alleged,  of  vast  antiquity.  The  anti- 
quaries are  not  exactly  agreed  how  old  they  are,  M.  Morlat  and 
M.  Gillieron  differing  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so  in  their 
calculations  ;  the  latter  makes  the  lake  dwellings  of  Neufchatel 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old,  while  the  former,  from 
the  same  data,  but  with  more  liberal  views,  calculates  the  exist- 
ence of  man  at  a  hundred  thousand  years  before  the  present 
geological  period.f 

If  you  should  feel  a  little  hesitation  in  accepting  these  as- 
surances of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  piles  were  driven  into  the  mud,  you  are 
invited  to  contemplate  the  scraped  bones  from  which  these 
primeval  savages  dined,  and  the  flint  hatchets  and  knives  with 
which  they  did  their  carving  long  before  the  era  of  Birming- 
ham and  SheJEfield  cutlery  ;  and  which,  it  is  believed,  as  plainly 
assert  their  pre- Adamite  origin  by  the  rudeness  of  their  work- 
manship, as  the  frogs  of  the  Connecticut  sandstone,  whose 
tracks  Hitchcock  expounded  as  those  of  birds  with  legs  five 
yards  long,  shewed  a  bulk  capable  of  gobbling  up  little  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  so  of  preventing  a  deal  of  human  slaughter. 
Unluckily,  however,  our  antiquaries  have  not  confined  their 
discoveries  to  flints  and  bones.  Quite  a  number  of  other  relics 
of  a  more  perishable  nature  have  been  recovered  from  the  mud  ; 
80  many,  indeed,  that  our  Swiss  antiquaries  have  reproduced 
the  dwellings  of  the  Lakeman,  and  actually  have  given  us  a 
woodcut  of  a  restored  village.  We  shall  no  doubt  soon  have 
photographs  of  their  divines  and  statesmen,  furnished  by 
scientific  clairvoyance,  as  plentifully  as  the  portraits  of  the 
Glyptodon  and  Pterodactyle  which  now  astonish  the  students 
of  "  Chambers'  Geology."     In  the  meantime,  we  have  discus- 

*  Chicago  Tribtme,  August  10.  1868. 

+  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,   1863,  p.  282.      Lyell's  "Antiquity  of 
Man,"  p.  18. 
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gions  of  their  religion,  politics,  and  domestic  policy,  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  their  bread  and  com,  pieces  of  the  bark  and 
twigs  with  which  they  constructed  their  hu*:s,  some  pieces  of 
the  linen  of  the  chemisettes  of  their  ladies,  specimens  of  the 
bone  needles  with  which  they  were  sewed,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  venerable  relics,  altogether  too  saered  for  vulgar 
handling.  We  suggest  the  formation  of  a  court  of  canonisation 
of  scientific  relics,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Rome.  It  is  too 
great  a  responsibility  to  throw  each  fledgling  savan  back  on  his 
own  individual  encyclopsediac  infallibility  in  fixing  the  age  of 
these  superhuman  antiquities.  Indeed,  we  have  no  data  to 
guide  us  in  such  remote  researches.  Ordinary  analogies  fail 
us.  Even  religious  faith  gives  us  little  aid  :  its  line  of  belief 
is  altogether  too  short  for  the  demands  of  science.  The  wood 
of  the  holy  cross,  a  good  deal  worm  eaten,  is  not  yet  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  but  here  is  an  oak  axe  handle  of  eleven  thousand 
years  age  "in  excellent  preservation."  St  Veronica's  sacred 
handkerchief  only  dates  from  the  Christian  era,  and  the  feather 
of  Michael  the  archangel,  preserved  in  Padua,  only  claims  the 
age  of  Moses  ;  but  here  we  have  the  linen  and  needles  of  saints 
who  cultivated  dressmaking  a  hundred  thousand  years  before 
Eve's  primitive  experiment  with  the  fig  leaves  ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  veil  our  faces  lest  we  should  fail  to  treat  these 
holy  relics  with  becoming  reverence. 

The  learning  of  the  controversy,  however,  centres  on  the  sin- 
ners, their  wars,  and  invasions,  and  weapons  of  war  ;  in  discus- 
sions around  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  of  man.  The 
old  traditions  of  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  mankind  in  the 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  ages,  are  reversed,  and  this  iron  age  is 
now  discovered  to  be  the  highest  epoch,  to  which  man,  at  first 
a  savage,  having  only  some  rude  clipped  flints  for  weapons  and 
tools,  advanced  through  the  discovery  of  bronze.  How  these 
savages  in  the  interior  of  Europe  made  the  discovery  of 
the  tin  needful  to  make  bronze,  in  the  British  isles,  or  in 
India,  and  conveyed  it  to  Switzerland,  does  not  clearly  appear  : 
for  at  present  the  manufacture  of  bronze  is  by  no  means  an 
operation  for  a  savage.  The  evidence  of  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  three  eras  is,  however,  given  in  this  way.  In  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  and  Denmark,  some  of  which  are  thirty  or  forty  feet 
deep,  are  found  existing  forests  of  growing  trees,  generally 
beech ;  several  feet  beneath  the  sui-face  the  fallen  trunks 
of  oak  trees  ;  still  lower  the  remains  of  pines.  In  this  latter 
stratum  are  found  stone  implements  ;  in  the  oak  stratum 
bronze  ;  while  iron  implements  are  found  only  in  the  upper 
layer.  The  argument  is,  that  as  no  people  who  could  have 
bronze  would  use  stone,  and  none  who  could  get  iron  would 
use  bronze,  the  stone  age  was  inferior  to  the  bronze  age  in 
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skill,  and  preceded  it  in  time,  as  it  in  like  manner  preceded, 
and  was  superseded  by,  a  race  using  iron.  A  similar  argument 
is  based  upon  certain  shell  heaps,  the  refuse  of  ancient  camps 
of  the  coast-dwellers  of  Denmark,  containing  similar  relics.  It 
is  further  alleged,  that  it  is  not  possible  "  to  make  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  years  that  have  elapsed  between  the  stone  period 
and  the  present  day  ;  the  consideration  of  the  immense  length 
of  time  which  must  have  been  occupied  in  the  formation  of 
these  bogs  can  alone  furnish  us  with  any  idea  on  the  subject." 
It  is  assumed  that  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech  were 
successive,  and  the  bogs  of  very  slow  growth.  The  same 
assumption  is  made  for  the  four  tiers  of  C3rpress  stumps  found 
in  the  Mississippi  bottom.  It  is  imagined  that  one  forest 
grew,  and  fell,  and  rotted,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  after 
a  vast  interval  of  ages. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  trust  the  exuberant 
imaginations  of  geologists  for  calculations  either  of  the  im- 
mense periods  demanded  for  the  growth  of  bogs,  or  by  the  suc- 
cession of  metals.  The  whole  question  is  fortunately  capable 
of  direct  historical  solution.  In  the  first  place,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  were  successive,  is 
refuted  by  the  facts  that  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians 
used  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  contemporaneously.* 
So  did  the  British  army  in  America.  "We  have  now  lying 
before  us  a  stone  arrow-head  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  picked 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  From  the  pine  stratum 
of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  skeletons  of  warriors  with  gold  epaulets 
and  clasps,  bronze  battle-axes,  and  stone  arrow-heads  have 
been  frequently  raised  in  the  process  of  cutting  out  peat  for 
fuel.  We  have  seen  the  three  kinds  of  weapons  and  ornaments, 
which  were  found  together.  The  absence  of  iron  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  its  perishable  nature  when  exposed  to  mois- 
ture. But  that  this  Celtic  race  used  iron  also,  as  well  as 
bronze  and  stone,  is  established  beyond  question  by  the  dis- 
covery, in  1863,  at  Linhope,  in  Northumberland,  of  iron  slag, 
among  a  number  of  flint  weapons  and  Celtic  skulls ;  the  iron 
itself  having  perished  by  rust.f  The  pottery,  glass,  and  hand- 
mills  found  beside  these  skulls  shew  that  these  flint-workers 
were  by  no  means  degraded  savages. 

The  actual  antiquity  also  of  these  bogs  is  capable  of  toler- 
ably certain  decision.  There  is,  fortunately,  a  piece  of  prim- 
eval bog  and  forest,  not  yet  cleared  off,  on  the  Earl  of  Arran's 
estate  in  Scotland,  which  demonstrates  that  the  pine,  oak,  and 


*  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyptians,"  i.,  354,  ii.  163. 
t  "  American  Cyclopedia,"  1863,  p.  374.  "  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery," 
1861,  p.  351. 
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beech  were  not  successive,  but  contemporaneous  at  different 
levels  ;  the  bog  growing  as  well  as  the  trees.  Holes  from  which 
peat  has  been  cut,  have  been  observed  to  fill  up  at  the  rate  of 
a  foot  in  four  years.  And  finally  the  frequent  discovery  of 
similar  Danish  remains  in  the  Danish  forts  of  Ireland  deter- 
mines the  stone  and  bronze  ages  to  the  era  of  the  Danish  in- 
vasion, A.  D,  827. 

An  argument  of  a  similar  character  has  been  raised  upon 
some  burnt  brick  and  pottery,  raised  by  Mr  Horner,  in  1854, 
from  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  by  others  from  a  depth  of 
seventy-two  feet,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.*     It  was  at  once 
assumed  that  they  were  found  where  they  were  made,  and 
that  the  mud  had  been  deposited  over  them  by  the  annual 
deposit  of  the  Nile  in  its  inundations.     Accordingly  learned 
men  went  to  work  to  calculate  the  rate  of  this  deposition,  and 
to  find  out  how  many  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  brick- 
bats were  made.     Lyell  seriously  discusses  the  question,  and 
it  has  been  solemnly  expounded  before  various  learned  socie- 
ties, by  several  distinguished  scholars,  whose  estimates  present 
a  slight  difference  of  results,  ranging  from  twelve  thousand  to 
sixty  thousand  years.    Either  of  these  numbers,  however,  would 
do  very  well  to  confute  the  Bible  ;  and  Homer's  Nile  pottery 
was  quite  famous,  until  some  unlucky  urchin,  of  frog-pelting 
propensities,  proposed  a  different  statement  of  the  question, 
namely,  "  How  long  would  a  brick  require  to  sink  sixty  feet 
into  a  quagmire  ?"     All  Egypt  is  simply  a  vast  quagmire  of 
soluble  mud  during  the  inundation  which  covers  it  with  water 
for  half  the  year.     The  brickbats  could  be  deposited  in  a  single 
inundation.f 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  field  of  geological  and  archaeologi- 
cal discovery,  Principal  Forbes  gives  the  following  deliverance  : 
— "  While  on  the  one  hand  the  revelations  of  geology  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  expand  our  ideas  more  and  more  as  to  the  periods 
over  which  the  successive  phases  of  animal  life,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  the  strata  of  the  globe,  must  be  held  to  have  extended, 
it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  equally  clear,  that  the  space 
of  time  which  separates  us  from  the  age  of  the  mammoth  and 
of  primeval  man,  is  to  be  equally  extended.  Many  persons 
will  doubt  whether  under  the  influence  of  existing  clauses 
alone,  even  had  they  endured  for  tens,  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  drift  of  Picardy, 

»  Lyell's  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  36. 

f  "  The  late  Sir  Robert  Stephenson  found  in  the  Delta  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damietta),  at  a  greater  depth  than  was  ever  reached  by  Mr  Homer's 
deepest  diggings,  a  brick  bearing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  Mohammed  Ali." — 
London  Quarterly  Review.  In  a  notice  of  "Wilson's  Prehistoric  Man;" 
cited  in  "  Theological  Eclectic,"  iv.  307. 
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or  Kent,  or  Sussex,  could  have  been  produced.  The  chron- 
ology based  on  uniformity  is  therefore  at  fault.  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  chronological  date  can  be  assigned  with  any  pro- 
bability to  a  single  step  in  the  succession  of  the  pre-historic 
relics  of  man  which  we  have  enumerated."* 

5.  Leaving  these  geological  improbabilities  tossing  upon 
the  uncertainties,  we  step  ashore  upon  a  fixed  principle — 
the  statistics  of  population.  The  Creator  has  decreed  the  in- 
crease of  the  human  family,  has  appointed  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  for  that  purpose,  has  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  it,  a 
blessing  recognised  in  the  festivities  of  all  nations  in  connec- 
tion with  marriage  and  birth,  and  has  denounced,  and  continues 
to  execute  his  curse  upon  all  who,  in  any  way,  prevent  or  de- 
stroy the  life  of  man.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  law  of  nature 
more  certain  than  that  of  the  increase  of  population  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  doubling  its  numbers  in  ascertainable 
periods.  These  periods  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the 
actual  doubling  of  the  population  of  our  own  and  other  western 
states  assures  us  of  the  truth  of  Stuart's  Mill's  assertion,!  that 
"  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase,  if  we 
only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generation 
which  preceded  it.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  these  proposi- 
tions might  still  have  required  considerable  enforcement  and 
illustration  ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so  ample  and  incon- 
testable that  they  have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of 
opposition,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomatic." 

The  actual  ratio  of  increase  varies  in  different  countries  and 
ages  ;  the  possible  ratio  of  increase  being  checked  by  disease, 
war,  vice,  starvation,  emigration,  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  population  of  Scotland  doubles  only  every  forty-six 
years,  that  of  Austria  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years, 
and  France  has  made  such  demands  for  her  armies  that  her 
people  double  their  numbers  only  once  in  two  centuries.  Many 
statisticians  accept  this  lowest  rate  as  the  average  ratio  for 
mankind.  The  ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  war  and 
emigration,  are  much  sooner  repaired  by  the  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  nature  than  is  generally  supposed.  During  the  last 
two  centuries  Ireland  has  experienced  two  civil  wars,  three 
famines,  and  four  pestilences,  and  yet  her  resident  population 
has  trebled  in  that  period,  and  there  are  now  a  larger  number 
of  Irish  people  alive  in  other  countries  than  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  the  Revolution.  The  recorded  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  from  1847  to  1867  was  2,650,000  ;%  and 

♦  "  Political  Economy,"  i.  207. 

t  Good  Words,  1864,  p.  440. 

J  "  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,"  London. 
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the  unrecorded  emigration  to  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  at  least  an  equal  number.  It  thus 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  these  terrible  calamities,  and  in 
the  depth  of  poverty,  a  nation  may  double  its  numbers  every 
century.  Some  of  the  best  sociologists  accordingly  accept 
this  ratio  as  the  average  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  world's 
population. 

Our  own  country,  however,  furnishes  us,  on  a  grand  scale, 
an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  law  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  new  settlements,  such  as  all  the  world  was  to  the 
primeval  colonists.  The  United  States  have  struggled  with 
all  the  difficulties  of  new  nations  ;  two  wars  of  invasion,  a 
continual  hostility  of  aborigines,  a  civil  war  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  mustering  armies  outnumbering  the  combined 
forces  of  allied  Europe  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
cities  ravaged  by  the  attacks  of  yellow-fever,  and  the  whole 
country  twice  swept  by  cholera  ;  yet,  after  deducting  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  landed,  the  population  has  doubled  four 
times  in  the  last  century,  and  four  millions  over.*  The  Mosaic 
statistics  shew  us,  that  the  same  ratio  prevailed  in  Egypt 
thirty-three  centuries  ago.  The  seventy  families  of  Israel 
increased  to  22, 263 1  male  first-born,  representing  twice  as 
many  families,  doubling  ten  and  one-fourth  times  in  216 
years  ;  which  is  nearly  the  American  rate  of  progress. 

This  is  very  far  below  the  possibilities  of  increase  where 
God's  blessing  is  enjoyed  by  a  family  for  successive  genera- 
tions. The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  in  1703 ; 
and  when  his  descendants  were  contemplating  a  family  festival 
in  1852,  less  than  a  century  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that 
they  numbered  about  two  thousand  persons.^  But  leaving 
out  of  sight  all  such  extraordinary  fertility  of  famihes,  and  of 
certain  climates,  as  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  taking  broad 
fields  of  calculation  extending  over  ages,  it  is  well  established 
as  one  of  the  foundations  of  all  social  science,  that  the  human 
race  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression,  doubling  its  num- 
bers every  two  centuries  at  the  least,  and  much  more  rapidly 
under  favourable  circumstances.  This  is  not  a  theory,  it  is  one 
of  the  universal  laws,  like  those  of  competition  and  mortality, 
which  become  fixed  principles  of  science. 

Now  the  result  of  this  principle  is  evident ;  its  existence 
utterly  exorcises  the  Darwinian  dogma  of  an  indefinite  anti- 
quity of  the  race,  by  a  very  simple  arithmetical  calculation. 
No  matter  how  low  you  fix  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression, the  numbers  in  the  hundred  millenniums  demanded 

*  "American  Cyclopedia."— Art.  United  States  and  Emigration. 
Numbers  iii.  43. 
Hamilton,  "The  Friend  of  Moses,"  p.  282. 
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by  the  geologists  become  inexpressible  ;  and  even  the  twelve 
thousand  years  asserted  by  the  Egyptologists  would,  at  the 
lowest  actual  rate  of  increase,  produce  unutterable  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions,  unable  to  find  standing  room  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Even  the  addition  of  twenty  centuries,  at 
the  lowest  actual  rate  of  increase,  would  have  crowded  every 
acre  of  arable  land  with  its  tenants  ;  and  long  ere  this  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  South  America,  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Volga  and  the  Amoor,  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Williamette,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  of  the  Ama- 
zon, the  Orinoco,  and  the  La  Plata,  would  have  been  as  densely 
peopled  as  the  banks  of  the  Hoang  Ho,  or  as  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare.  The  actual  population  of  1,200,000,000  corresponds 
only  to  a  growth  of  some  forty  centuries. 

This  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  existing  race  of  mankind,  which  is  as  near  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration  as  the  case  permits,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  past  generations.  Geologists  cannot  shew  that 
the  human  race  ever  existed  in  any  such  numbers  as  this  law 
required,  on  their  theory  ;  nor  in  any  such  numbers  as  those 
of  other  animals,  with  whom  they  allege  man  was  contem- 
porary. On  the  contrary,  they  acknowledge  the  extreme 
rarity  of  human  remains  in  all,  save  the  most  superficial, 
layers  of  our  soil ;  while  the  remains  of  the  lower  animals 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance.  The  great  abundance  of 
the  human  fossils,  stone  implements,  pottery,  and  ruins  of 
buildings,  where  they  are  found,  shews  what  we  might  expect 
were  all  the  world  once  covered  with  pre- Adamite  Ninevehs  or 
Herculaneums.  Every  river  valley  would  be  as  monumental 
as  that  of  the  Nile,  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  would  far  out- 
number the  houses  of  the  living.  Instead  of  any  such  abund- 
ance of  human  remains,  geologists  present  us  with  a  dozen 
equivocal  specimens  from  the  most  recent  strata,  and  as  many 
bigoted  assumptions  of  their  remote  antiquity  ;  which,  as  con- 
flicting with  a  well-established  law  of  nature,  are  inherently, 
and  on  their  very  face,  improbable. 

This  law  of  the  increase  of  population  also,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  very  summarily  disposes  of  Agassiz'  notion,  that 
"  Men  must  have  originated  in  nations,  as  bees  have  originated 
in  swarms."*  If  they  were  created  in  swarms  under  the 
same  laws  of  fecundity  under  which  man  and  animals  now 
multiply,  man,  with  his  proved  superiority  to  the  lower 
animals,  should  by  this  time  have  so  occupied  the  earth  during 
the  thousand  centuries  claimed  for  him,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
them  ;  human  bones  should  far  outnumber  those  of  the  bears 

*  Christian  Examiner,  1850,  pp.  135,  138. 
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and  hyenas ;  and  the  existing  population  of  the  globe,  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrable,  in  even  the  12,000  years  claimed 
by  the  most  moderate  antiquaries,  must  have  increased  to 
thousands  of  thousands  of  millions. 

The  attention  of  all  thinking  men  must  be  arrested  by  the 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  theories  of  Darwin, 
who  developes  all  men,  and  all  animals  also,  from  one  prim- 
eval germ,  and  that  of  Agassiz,  who  demands  a  separate  crea- 
tion of  each  species  and  variety.  Spencer  and  Lyell  in  like 
manner  are  at  open  war  in  the  geological  field,  the  one  assert- 
ing, the  other  denying,  that  geological  changes  proceed  with 
uniformity.  Yet  these  diametrically  opposite  schools  of  anti- 
biblical  science  draw  their  contradictory  theories  from  the  self- 
same facts.  How  can  men  of  plain  common  sense  place  con- 
fidence in  the  scientific  certainty  of  investigations  which  give 
such  contradictory  results  ?  For  neither  Agassiz  nor  Darwin, 
nor  Lyell  nor  Spencer,  contradict  Moses  more  directly  than  they 
contradict  each  other  on  the  contested  dogma  of  the  origin  of 
man.  As  we  have  seen  in  other  sciences,  so  in  anthropology, 
like  the  host  of  Midian  in  the  dark,  each  successive  theory  falls 
by  the  sword  of  his  neighbour  ;  but  expires  shouting,  Science  ! 
science  !  with  a  great  cry. 

6.  The  monumental  evidence  of  man's  antiquity  is  found 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  direct,  and  inferential. 
The  direct  evidence  consists  of  certain  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
which,  compared  with  the  fragments  of  ancient  historians,  are 
said  to  denote  a  vast  antiquity.  The  science  of  Egyptology 
demands  a  separate  chapter  for  its  proper  consideration.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  no  three  Egyp- 
tologists can  agree  on  any  common  principles  of  interpreting 
the  hieroglyphics,  that  they  all  demand  large  allowances  of 
imaginative  power  to  fill  gaps  in  the  documents,  and  that,  with 
all  this  good  guessing,  they  do  not  agree  on  any  date  by  some 
thousands  of  years  ;  Lepsius,  for  instance,  placing  the  reign  of 
Menes,  the  first  Pharaoh,  B.C.  2003,  while  Boekh  alleges  he 
flourished  B.C.  5857,  and  Bunsen  and  other  hieroglyphists 
spread  him  out  over  all  the  two  millenniums  between,*  We 
must  therefore  be  excused  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  a 
subject  so  disputed  by  the  learned  in  Egyptology,  and  for  dis- 
missing the  whole  subject  of  hierogl3rphic  testimony,  until  its 
prophets  can  agree  in  presenting  us  with  an  anti-bible  chron- 
ology. 

A  much  more  plausible  argument,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  general  state  of  high  civilisation  pictured  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  evidenced  in  the  construction  and  embellish- 

*G.  K  Gliddon,  "Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  G75. 
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ments  of  these  famous  structures.  Eecent  investigations  Lave 
made  the  world  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  many  inventions 
and  discoveries  supposed  to  be  comparatively  recent  were 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  acquainted 
with  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  astronomy ; 
which  were  not  revealed  to  the  vulgar.  Their  geographical 
discoveries,  however,  could  not  be  thus  kept  secret.  They 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Necho,  some  twenty  centuries  before  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  ;  procured  tin  from  India  and  Britain  for  their 
bronze  tools,  and  carried  on  a  commerce  with  China,  the  traces 
of  which  remain  in  the  Chinese  bottles  frequently  found  in 
their  tombs.  Well  executed  pictures  of  glass-blowing  and 
cutting,  in  tombs  of  the  reign  of  Osirtasen,  assure  us  of  the 
fabulous  character  of  Pliny's  account  of  its  discovery  by 
Phoenician  sailors.  Indeed,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in 
"  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eg^^tians,"  assure  us  that  they  were  a 
higlily  civilised  people  ;  acquainted  with  navigation,  agricul- 
ture, war,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  cookery, 
brewing,  distilling,  milling,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  sewing, 
dressing,  working  of  all  kinds  of  metals,  the  use  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  the  common  use  of 
letters  and  literature  ;  as  Moses  declares  in  all  his  biblical 
allusions  to  them.  The  inference  drawn  from  this,  however,  by 
Bunsen,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  is,  that  since  man 
began  life  as  a  savage,  and  entered  on  life  under  a  universal 
law  of  progressive  development,  and  gradually  raised  himself 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  leai'ning  first  to  kindle  a  fire, 
then  to  wield  a  club,  after  a  long  interval  to  use  a  stone 
hammer,  then  to  chip  flint  knives,  and  after  many  millen- 
niums to  melt  and  forge  metals,  and  build  houses,  it  must  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  reach  that  state  of  civilisation  displayed 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  Pyramid  ;  which  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  the  oldest  existing  human  building,  and  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  about  4000  years  old.  Sixty-seven  centu- 
ries of  previous  education  is  the  least  time  claimed  for  Egypt's 
'apprenticeship. 

This  argument,  however,  is  lame  on  both  legs.  This  law  of 
universal  development,  if  a  law  of  nature,  as  is  alleged,  must 
be  necessary,  inevitable,  and  operative  in  all  ages,  and  among 
all  nations — and  so  its  advocates  allege.  But  neither  the  pre- 
sent state,  nor  the  past  history  of  Egypt,  nor  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  corresponds  to  this  theory 
of  a  necessary,  natural,  and  geometrically-increasing  progress 
towards  civilisation  ;  nor  indeed  exhibitsany  necessary  progress 
at  all  in  that  direction.     The  progress  is  often  the  other  way. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  it  happen,  that  if  the  human 
race  existed  ten  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  years  before  the 
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pyramids,  all  over  the  world,  all  under  the  same  universal  law 
of  development,  none  of  them  should  have  developed  pyramids 
but  the  Egyptians  ;  nor  left  us  any  pre- Adamite  monuments 
or  temples  whatever,  or  any  intelligible  traces  of  their  archi- 
tecture  during  all  that  time  ?     The  histories  of  India  and 
China  have  been  reduced  to  a  moderate  chronology.     The 
Greeks  expressly  assert  the  modem  origin  of  their  nation.     No 
pre-Adamite  fortresses,  tombs,  or  temples,  rear  their  heads  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.     Egypt  then,  so  far  from  being 
an  illustration  of  a  universal  law  of  human  development,  is 
an  exception  to  the  other  nations,  a  perfect  historical  anomaly. 
Nor  does  the  present  state  of  Egypt  present  us  with  any 
reason  to  believe  in  a  necessary  law  of  the  progress  of  nations 
to  perfection.     All  these  monuments  are  ancient ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that,  however  the  learned  may  differ  about 
their  exact  date.     It  is  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  since 
the  Egjrptians  ceased  to  build  pyramids.     Now,  how  is  this  ? 
According  to  the  theory,  or  law,  as  it  is  called,  they  ought  to 
have  not  only  gone  on  building  pyramids,  and  should  have 
been  building  them  to-day,  but  they  ought  to  have  gone  on 
improving  during  the  millenniums  which  have  elapsed  since 
they  built  the  pyramids,  erecting  in  each  succeeding  century 
buildings  superior  to  those  of  their  fathers,  and  presenting  to 
the  heavens  erections  as  far  exceeding  the  Great  Pyramid  in 
giandeur  of  design  and  magnificence  of  architecture,  as  the 
Great  Pyramid  exceeds  the  reed  hovels  of  the  modem  Egyp- 
tian.    Now,  why  is  this  ?     Did  the  development  dogma  go  to 
sleep  after  the  building  of  the  pyramids  ?     Has  it  been  asleep 
for  thirty  centuries,  and  only  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  is  it  rubbing  its  eyes,  and  ascending  the 
car  of  progress  ?     But  a  law  of  nature  has  no  business  to  go  to 
sleep,  or  intermit  its  activity  for  any  reason  whatever.     That 
is  the  very  ground  of  scientific  objection  against  the  Bible, 
that  it  represents  the  laws  of  nature  as  controlled  by  superior 
forces,  and  denies  the  invariability  of  natural  law.     It  is  of  no 
use  for  our  development  men  to  give  us  any  explanations  of 
the  causes  of  this  arrest  of  progress,  such  as  war,  civil  discord, 
superior  races,  and  all  the  rest.     The  philosophy  of  the  matter 
concerns  us  not,  but  the  fact.     But  this  philosophy  is  equally 
fatal  to  the  law  of  progress.     Whether  you  say  that  the  old 
Pharaohs  contended  with  the  same  diifficulties  as  the  modems, 
and  vanquished  them,  and  so  proved  themselves  superior  to 
their  successors  ;  or  allege  that  these  evils  are  peculiar  to  the 
later  ages,  and  so  confess  that  the  human  race  is  growing 
worse  ;  either  explanation  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of  progress 
toward  perfection.     But  it  is  the  fact,  the  fatal  fact,  that  since 
the  building  of  the  pyramids,  Egypt  has  not  gone  upwards, 
but  has  gone  downwards,  which  now  arrests  our  consideration, 
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and  refutes  the  so-called  necessary,  natural,  universal  law  of 
progress.  If  that  law  did  apply  in  all  the  world  beside,  it  has, 
undeniably,  been  repealed  in  Egypt.  Civilisation  has  retro- 
gi-aded  there  since  the  building  of  the  pyramids. 

It  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  at  all  to  allege, 
that  our  modern  Christian  civilisation  is  the  development  of 
that  of  Ancient  Egypt.  If  the  allegation  were  true,  it  would 
still  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  necessary  Egyptian  progress.  A 
natural  law  has  no  right  to  leave  a  land  where  it  has  been 
operating  for  sixty-seven  centuries,  and  skip  over  continents, 
and  plant  itself  in  new  places,  to  the  neglect  of  its  old  homes. 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  election  which  makes  the  Bible  so  offen- 
sive. Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  why  should  the  uni- 
versal law  of  progress  be  excommunicated  from  Egj^pt,  where 
it  prospered  so  well  for  so  many  millenniums  ?  Why  should 
not  the  Egyptians,  with  such  models  as  the  tombs,  and  temples, 
and  obelisks,  and  pyramids  of  their  ancestors,  before  their 
faces,  on  their  own  soil,  make  as  much  progress  during  the  last 
thirty  centuries,  as  the  barbarous  Gauls,  and  the  savage  Britons 
clad  in  raw  hides  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  law  of  pro- 
gress, universal  progress,  necessary  progress  towards  perfection, 
that  the  sons  of  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  need 
Frenchmen  now  to  teach  them  to  dig  canals,  Americans  to 
shew  them  how  to  plant  cotton,  missionaries  to  teach  them  to 
read,  and  have  no  ambition  higher  than  to  keep  themselves 
from  starvation,  by  obtaining  from  the  passing  traveller  a  few 
coppers  for  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
were  in  their  day  the  monarchs  of  the  world  ?  What  comfort 
is  it  to  these  starving  beggars  to  tell  them,  that  their  luck  has 
left  them,  and  that  other  people  across  the  ocean  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  civilisation  their  fathers  sowed  ?  The  allega- 
tion, however,  is  not  true,  that  our  Christian  civilisation  is  the 
development  of  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  the  development 
of  a  system  of  religion,  politics,  and  social  life,  as  antagonistic 
to  that  of  Egypt  as  Moses  was  to  Pharaoh.  We  come  back, 
then,  to  the  broad  indisputable  fact,  that  Egypt  has  not  pro- 
gressed upwards,  but  downwards,  since  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids.  The  irresistible  inference  is  that  her  previous  pro- 
gress was  in  the  same  direction. 

Egypt,  however,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  national  degra- 
dation. The  law  of  the  progress  of  nations  is  very  different 
from  that  assumed  by  our  anti- Bible  sociologists.  It  has  been 
observed  and  noted,  by  the  infidel  author  of  "  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  by  the  no  less  anti- 
Christian  Volney,  in  his  "Ruins  of  Empires,"  in  the  very 
title-pages  of  their  famous  works.  A  modern  Rationalist,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  any  biblical  superstition,  Draper,  in  his 
"  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  finds  the  fact  of  degra- 
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dation  so  universal,  that  he  lays  down  the  law,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  must  pass  through  a  process  of  decay  and  dot- 
jige  to  death. 

Egypt,  then,  is  no  solitary  instance  of  degradation  in  a  world 
of  universal  progress  toward  perfection.  There  is  not  now, 
nor  ever  was,  upon  the  earth  an  instance  of  self-educating 
people  making  progress  toward  a  higher  civilisation,  without 
the  stimulus  of  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a  revelation 
from  God.  The  alleged  law  of  necessary  universal  progress  is 
not  merely  a  myth,  unfounded  in  fact,  it  is  a  falsehood,  con- 
trary to  all  the  existing  facts  of  social  science,  and  to  all  the 
lessons  of  history. 

The  past  history  of  Egypt  gives  no  more  countenance  to 
tlie  gradual  perpetual  progress  theory,  than  does  its  present 
state.  The  early  monuments  present  not  the  first  trace  of  any 
infancy  of  civilisation.  In  this  so-called  cradle  of  the  sciences, 
we  look  in  vain  for  their  swaddling  bands.  In  fact,  civilisa- 
tion lands  in  Egypt  full  grown.  We  behold  no  self-nursiug, 
self-developing  baby  there ;  but  a  giant  form  of  ma- 
jestic proportions  rises  before  us  on  the  very  first  dawn  of 
history.  We  have  no  child-houses  built  when  the  Egyptian 
Adam  was  a  boy,  but  at  once,  and  without  any  apprentice 
failures,  we  meet  the  oldest,  grandest  structure  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth — the  Great  Pjnramid — the  mere  sight  of  which 
has  taken  the  breath  from  astonished  armies,  and  extorted 
shouts  of  admiration  from  the  legions  of  France. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  grand  and  acknowledged  fact,  dream- 
ing philosophers  set  themselves  to  argue,  that  this  full-grown 
Egyptian  civilisation  must  have  had  a  long  infancy  and  child- 
hood, because  their  theory  requires  it.  All  facts  of  human 
history  must  retire  before  the  necessities  of  their  theories.  A 
startling  illustration  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  illusions 
to  which  materialists  subject  themselves  when  they  attempt  to 
carry  their  crude  astronomical  and  geological  theories  into  the 
domains  of  actual  human  life,  was  given  before  the  British 
Association  of  1866,  by  no  less  a  person  than  its  President, 
Mr  Grove,  in  his  attempt  to  shew  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
its  absence,  Egypt  must  have  had  long  millenniums  of  an 
infancy  of  civilisation.  Hear  him  :  "  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  America,  or  of  Egypt,  suddenly,  or 
what  is  called  instinctively,  built  their  cities,  and  carved,  and 
ornamented  their  monuments  ?  If  not,  if  they  must  have 
learned  to  construct  such  erections,  did  it  not  take  time  to 
acquire  such  learning — to  invent  tools  as  the  occasion  required, 
contrivances  to  raise  weights,  rules,  and  laws  by  which  men 
acted  in  concert  to  effect  the  design  ?  Did  not  all  this  require 
time  ?  And  if,  as  the  evidences  of  historical  periods  shew,  in- 
vention marches  with  a  geometrical  progression,  how  slow  must 
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have  been  the  earlier  steps  ?"  And  Bunsen  argues  that  not 
less  than  sixty-seven  centuries  of  civilised  society  were  required 
as  an  apprenticeship  before  the  Egyptians  could  have  learned 
to  build  their  earliest  monuments.  Others  demand  periods 
of  as  many  millenniums.  All  alike  postulate  the  savage  in- 
fancy of  man,  and  all  silently  ignore  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
ceiving any  divine  instruction.  The  basis  of  the  whole  business 
is  the  assumption  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  for  there 
is  no  God,  no  Creator,  no  Father  of  mankind.  Hence,  if  these 
premises  be  admitted,  man  must  have  spent  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  nature  before  he  could  conceive  and  build  the  pyramids 
and  the  other  monuments  of  Egyj)t. 

When  we   come  to  examine  these   remarkable   structures 
minutely,  however,  in  search  of  traces  of  this  apprenticeship 
and  progress,  we  are  assured,  by  all  observers,  that  the  most 
ancient  of  them  all,  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
son the  grandest  in  its  conception,  and  the  most  perfect  in  its 
execution.     Bunsen  alleges  that  the  skill  and  science  of  an 
apprenticeship  of  sixty-seven  centuries  were  expended  in  that 
remarkable  structure.    But  where  are  the  experimental  edifices 
erected  during  all  that  long  apprenticeship  ?     The  Egyptians 
were  monument  makers.     They  had  a  mania  for  monuments. 
They   p;:eserved    pictures,    and    records,   and    sculptures    of 
every  thing.     Other  nations  erected  monuments  of  the  doings 
of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  of  the  great  events  of  their  na- 
tional history  ;  but  the  Egyptians  covered  every  inch  of  every- 
body's  tomb,  and  of  his   winding-sheet,  with   pictures  and 
records  of  every  event  of  his  life.    The  shoemaker,  the  weaver, 
the  fisherman,  and  the  farmer,  are  as  prominently  portrayed 
as  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  ;  and  the  cooking  of  a  pan- 
cake is  as  accurately  sketched  as  the  erection  of  an  obelisk. 
The  grave,  which,  to  all  other  people,  was  the  land  of  oblivion, 
was  the  Egyptian's  hall  of  history,  in  which  he,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  the  tale  of  his  life,  from  the  inscribed  shroud 
and   pictured   and  sculptured   wall.     Even  his  very  dreams 
and  superstitions,  and  his  faith  in  the  invisible,  stand  out  as 
plainly  pictured  before  us  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
in  the  pages  of  their  poets.     The  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
securing  a  monument  to  preserve  his  mummy  and  his  memory. 
Now  the  inexplicable  thing  about  this  is,  that  this  passion 
for  monuments  did  not  grow  gradually,  but  has  a  well-defined 
beginning,  and  burst  upon  us  full  blown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fourth  Dynasty,     Before  that  time  Egypt  is  absolutely 
dumb,   blank,   and   unrecorded.     There   is   no   contemporary 
monument   of  any  person   or  thing,  of  any  event,  great  or 
small,  of  all  those  sixty-seven  centuries  of  civilisation  which 
Bunsen  alleges,  and  Grove  argues,  must  have  preceded  these 
earliest  monuments.     If  no  people  bursts  at  once  into  civilisa- 
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tion,  as  these  gentlemen  allege, — if  a  desire  for  posthumous 
fame,  and  a  passion  for  history  and  monument  building,  and 
the  ability  to  indulge  it,  be  a  gradual  growth, — then  the  Egyp- 
tians must  have  excavated  tombs,  and  sculptured  and  painted 
them,  and  must  have  built  pyramids,  and  hewed  obelisks,  long 
before  the  Fourth  Dynasty  ;  and  the  question  is.  What  has 
become  of  them  ?  They  could  not  perish  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  in  Egypt.  Bunsen  himself  tells  us,  "  In  Egypt  no- 
thing of  the  sort  decays.  It  is  not  there  as  it  would  be  in 
Europe,  or  in  India,  where,  in  the  former,  cold  and  snow,  in  the 
latter,  heat  and  rain  destroy,  for  Egypt  is  the  monumental  land 
of  the  earth,  adapted  not  only  for  saving  its  monuments  from 
great  dilapidations,  but  for  preserving  them  as  perfect  as  the 
day  they  were  erected."  And  so  the  puzzling  question  recurs, 
Where  are  the  monuments  before  the  Foiu'th  Dynasty  ?  What 
has  become  of  them  ?  Where  are  all  the  edifices  attesting 
the  gradual  growth  of  Egyptian  art  previous  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  Great  Pyramid  ?  They  could  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  invaders  so  utterly  as  to  leave  no  ruins.  Even  the 
Turks,  during  centuries  of  persistent  and  fanatical  spoliation, 
have  been  unable  to  destroy,  or  even  materially  to  obliterate 
or  injure  these  gigantic  edifices.  Nor  can  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  referring  the  phenomenon  to  the  emigration  of  an 
already  civilised  people  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  for  in  that 
case  we  should  find  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  sphinxes,  in  the 
fatherland  of  the  Egyptians.  All  Egyptologists,  however,  in- 
dignantly repudiate  the  idea  of  Egypt  being  indebted  to  any 
other  land,  and  now  agree  that  the  Ethiopian  monuments,  the 
only  structures  which  can  claim  kindred  with  the  Egyptian, 
are  not  the  parents,  but  the  children,  of  the  Egyptian  art  in  its 
dotage.  In  fact,  no  other  country  possesses  any  such  pyra- 
mids and  obeHsks.  And  they  are  equally  enthusiastic  in 
asserting  the  priority  of  the  Egyptian,  to  all  other  monuments 
in  the  world.  Bunsen  expressly  asserts  that,  "  these  monu- 
ments of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  are  the  oldest  in  the  world." 
Lepsius,  too,  declares  that,  "  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
seem  to  assert  their  right  to  form  the  commencement  of  monu- 
mental history,"  and  that,  "  not  only  for  Egyptian,  but  also 
for  universal  history."  The  Great  Pyramid  then  has  no  ances- 
tors on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Again,  therefore,  we  demand,  "  "Why  so  V  Surely  the  people 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid  could  have  built  some  lesser 
structures  earlier.  Surely  the  tomb  painters  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  must  have  inherited  the  tastes,  and  received  the  in- 
structions of  the  fathers  of  the  Third  Dynasty.  But  Lepsius 
declares  that  he  has  not  found  a  single  cartouche  which  can 
with  safety  be  assigned  to  a  period  preceding  the  Fourth 
Dynasty.     By  what  deluge  then  were  the  monuments  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  dynasties  so  utterly  swept  away  that  not  a  single  vestige 
of  the  ruins  can  be  discerned  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ? 

The  confusion  of  the  Egyptologist  increases  when  the  fact 
is  forced  upon  his  notice,  that  these  first  monuments  stand  out 
in  bold  distinction  above  all  the  rest  in  character  and  con- 
struction, in  royal  grandeur  of  conception,  severe  simplicity  of 
style,  and  accurate  perfection  of  workmanship,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  while  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  they  present  the  records  of 
the  most  recondite  truths  of  physical  science,  such  as  only 
within  the  present  century  have  begun  to  be  discovered  among 
us,  and  allusions  to  others,  such  as  the  earth's  density,  yet  un- 
solved problems.  The  monuments  of  the  succeeding  dynasties 
are  those  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Egyptian  architecture.  On 
this  point  there  is  no  dispute.  The  progressive  moral  degra- 
dation of  the  people,  their  progress  in  sensual  vice,  and  their 
multiplication  of  beastly  idols,  are  not  more  plainly  pictured 
on  the  inside  of  their  tombs  and  temples,  than  their  industrial 
and  scientific  deterioration  in  their  external  architecture. 
Pharaoh  Necho  could  no  more  have  built  the  Great  Pyramid 
than  Mohammed  Ali.  And  all  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  theory  of  a  gradual  advance  in  civilisation,  arts,  and  archi- 
tecture. No  wonder  they  begin  to  be  awe-struck  as  they  stand 
on  the  verge  of  this  great  oblivion  oi  what  must  have  existed. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  they  have  inspired  all 
beholders,  deepens  as  the  man  of  science  studies  these  primeval 
monuments,  and  though  he  cannot  read  the  riddle,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  own  the  presence  of  a  science  superior  to  his  greatest 
discoveries,  built  imperishably  into  this  oldest  monument  of 
the  human  race.  No  inscriptions  of  the  names  or  deeds  of 
mortals  deface  this  venerable  pile.  No  idolatrous  figures  dese- 
crate its  walls  or  chambers.  Nor  do  any  dubious  hieroglyphics 
exercise  the  imagination  of  the  explorer.  But  certain  funda- 
mental scientific  truths  concerning  the  shape  and  size  of  our 
globe,  and  its  astronomical  position,  and  the  application  of 
these  scientific  facts  to  the  business  of  life,  are  imperishably  and 
accurately  recorded  in  this  structure,  and  after  lying  hidden 
from  the  ignorance  which  trampled  over  them  for  millenniums 
are  now  revealing  themselves  to  the  scientific  investigator. 
The  Astronomer-Royal  of  Scotland,  J.  Piazzi  Smith,  has 
published  an  account  *  of  these  investigations  ;  and  has  given 
a  remarkably  readable  and  interesting  account  of  their  results 
in  Good  Words  for  June  and  July  1867.  The  character 
of  the  man,  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  which  is  purely 
mechanical  and  mathematical,  and  the  repetition  and  accuracy 

*  "  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid." 
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of  his  measurements,  combine  to  inspire  us  with  a  confidence 
in  his  conclusions  utterly  unattainable  in  the  translation  o 
hieroglyphics,  and  at  the  very  opposite  pole  to  the  credulity 
which  accepts  for  facts  the  visions  of  the  Egyptologists  amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  unrecorded  past. 

The  Astronomer-Eoyal,  after  months  of  the  most  assiduous 
measurements,  repeated  again  and  again  with  the  best  instru- 
ments, by  himself  and  his  wife,  and  their  assistants,  alleges, 
that  the  following  facts  are  patent  and  demonstrable  to-day 
to  any  scientific  investigator : — 

(1.)  That  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  the  traditions  of  eastern 
nations  connect  with  Seth,  is  perfectly  plain  and  devoid  of 
all  those  carvings  and  ornaments  with  which  the  Egjrptians 
delighted  to  decorate  their  tombs  ;  that  it  is  provided  with  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation,  quite  unnecessary  on  the  com- 
mon supposition  that  it  was  simply  the  tomb  of  a  king ;  that 
the  passages  leading  to  the  Great  Chamber  are  lined  with 
white  stone,  as  if  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  contents  ;  that 
it  is  of  a  different  construction  from  all  other  tombs,  having 
the  smallest  door,  41  by  47  inches,  to  the  largest  building  in 
the  world  ;  and  that  these  facts  shew  that  it  was  not  built 
merely  for  a  burial  place,  as  Egyptologists  allege. 

(2.)  That  while  the  mass  of  the  Pjrramid  is  built  with 
pretty  good  stone  and  excellent  masonry,  laid  in  horizontal 
courses,  the  entrance  passage  is  laid  with  stone  much  harder 
and  finer,  cemented  with  finer  cement,  and  with  joints  ground 
so  truly,  and  fitted  so  closely  along  an  axial  line,  that  the 
point  of  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them  ;  and 
that  this  entrance  passage  has  been  laid,  not  horizontally,  but 
at  such  a  vertical  angle,  and  such  an  azimuth,  as  to  point  ex- 
actly to  the  star  a  Draconis,  when  it  was  at  the  lowest  point 
of  its  daily  circle  around  the  Pole,  in  the  year  when  that  star's 
distance  from  the  Pole  amounted  to  only  3°  42';  that  the 
Great  Gallery  of  the  Pyramid  rises  again  with  an  angle,  and 
with  its  seven  overlappings  points  southward,  to  the  precise 
spot  in  the  heavens  in  which  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
— called  in  the  Bible  the  "  pivot,"  and  supposed  by  modem 
astronomers  to  be  the  centre  of  the  revolution  of  our  sun  and 
the  other  stars  of  our  firmament — stood  at  midnight  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  in  the  year  B.C.  2170,  the  same  year  in 
which  a  Draconis  was  3°  42'  distant  from  the  Pole ;  that 
neither  of  these  stars  have  been  in  the  same  position  since, 
nor  will  a  Draconis  again  be  in  line  with  the  Pyramid  passage 
until  a  cycle  of  over  25,000  years  repeats  itself;  and  that  these 
Pyramid  builders  understood  accurately  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes — one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  astronomy. 

(3.)  That  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  to  the 
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length  of  the  four  sides,  as  the  radius  to  the  circumference  of 
the  circle ;  and  that  the  size  has  been  so  proportioned,  as  to 
indicate  the  annual  number  of  the  earth's  rotations  on  its  axis, 
in  terms  of  a  certain  unit  of  linear  measure,  whereof  the  pre- 
cise round  number  of  10,000,000  measures  the  semi-axis  of 
rotation  ;*  this  unit  of  length  was  the  sacred  cubit  of  the 
Hebrews,  different  from  the  cubit  of  the  Egyptians  and  all 
other  nations,  but  identical  upon  division  by  the  square  of  the 
Pyramid  number,  5  by  5,  with  the  inches  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors,  and  with  the  present  inch  to  within  one-thousandth 
part.  It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  to  the  scientific  reader  the 
significance  of  this  discovery,  or  to  contrast  it  with  the  attempt 
of  the  French  academy  to  establish  a  metric  system  on  an  arc 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  erroneously  measured. 

(4.)  That  a  certain  hollow,  empty,  lidless  stone,  in  the 
central  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  well  adapted  from  its 
box-like  shape,  to  be  a  standard  measure  of  capacity,  measures 
precisely  the  contents  of  one  laver,  or  four  homers  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  also  of  one  chalder,  or  four  quarters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  such  a  nicety,  that  the  present  qumiera  by 
which  the  British  farmer  sells  his  wheat  in  Mark  Lane,  and 
which  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  existing  British 
metrology,  are  accurate  fourth-parts  or  quarters  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  coffer  in  the  Pyramid,  and  also  of  tlie  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  which  was  precisely  of  the  same  size. 

Other  scientific  mysteries,  half  developed,  await  our  progress 
in  science  to  comprehend  them,  such  as  the  relation  of  the 
earth's  density  to  its  measurement ;  but  the  above  are  patent, 
demonstrable,  undeniable,  and  imperishable.  Again,  we 
ask.  Are  such  architecture,  and  mathematics,  and  scientific 
astronomy,  and  physical  geography,  and  applied  metrology, 
the  playthings  of  the  infant  human  race  ?  For,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  this  is  confessedly  the  oldest  monument  of  man- 
kind's history,  which  thus  silently  displays  to  the  astonished 
scholars  of  this  proud  nineteenth  century  a  science  in  advance 
of  their  own.  No  wonder  that  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
development  philosophers  stand  astonished  before  this  dumb 
witness  for  God  ;  which  for  forty  centuries  has  hidden  from  the 
degraded  children  of  its  builders  the  most  sublime  truths  of 
natural  science,  imperishably  built  into  its  indestructible 
masonry,  to  reveal  them,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  strangers 
from  a  far  land,  at  the  precise  time  that  revelation  would  be 
needed  to  silence  the  atheistic  folly  of  a  boastful  mushroom 
science,  denying  the  heavenly  Father  of  mankind,  asserting 


*  Sir  Jolin  F.   W.   Herschell,   "Celestial  Measurings  and  Weighings," 
p.  493. 
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our  self-education  without  a  revelation  from  God,  and  denying 
the  Bible  account  of  God's  dealings  with  the  world  before  the 
flood.  It  confounds  even  Renan,  and  wrings  from  him  this 
remarkable  confession: — "When  one  thinks  of  this  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  which  had  no  known  infancy ; 
that  this  art,  of  which  there  remain  innumerable  monuments, 
had  no  archaic  period  ;  that  the  Egypt  of  Cheops  and  Chephren 
is  superior,  in  a  sense,  to  all  which  followed,  one  is  seized  with 
dizziness  !  " 

Aye !  Must  it  ever  come  to  that  ?     Must  the  deniers  of  God 
be  ever  put  to  confusion,  in  whatever  field  they  urge  their  war 
against  him  ?     No  wonder  the  infidel  is  seized  Avith  dizziness 
as  he  stands  beside  this  ample  evidence  of  the  scientific  culture 
of  a  buried  world  !     Must  he  at  length,  after  a  life  of  scoffing, 
turn  back  to  that  old  narrative,  so  humbling  to  proud,  godless 
man,  of  God-created,  God-instructed  men,  who  lived  a  millen- 
nium, and  so  learned  more  in  one  lifetime  than  many  genera- 
tions of  modern  two-century-old  universities,  men  who  built 
monster  ships,  and  giant  cities,  and  pyramidal  observatories, 
and  measured  the  heavens,  and  weighed  the  solid  globe,  and 
grew  proud  of  this  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  would 
be  as  gods,  refusing  the  restraints  of  moral  law — of  men  of 
renown,  whose  vices  equalled  their  talents,  and  ripened  with 
their  ungodly  civilisation,  until  humanity  groaned  under  their 
heartless  oppression,  and  the  God  whom  they  had  despised 
caused  a  convulsion  of  the  nature   which   they  worshipped 
instead  of  Him,  in  which  their  memorial  perished  with  them, 
and  they  and  their  monuments  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  ? 
And  must  we,  in  this  Pyramid,  read  another  chapter  in  con- 
tinuance of  this  sad  awful  story— of  the  survivors  of  this  dread 
destruction  again  multiplying  in  the  eai-th,  scattered  by  some 
divine   impulse   to  remote  shores,   carrying   with   them   the 
wrecks  of  antediluvian  science  and  skill,  and  that  instinct  for 
gigantic  buildings  which  never  could  have  originated  with  a 
short-lived  race,  and  those  godless  habits  which  centuries  of 
sensual  civilisation  and  refinement  had  produced  ?     As  thes(; 
patriarchs  sadly  viewed  the  increasing  vices,  and   enfeebled 
minds,  and  puny  bodies  of  their  sickly,  short-lived  sons  and 
grandsons  whom  they  followed  to  their  untimely  graves,  did 
they  resolve,  before   death's   inexorable   summons   consigned 
them  also  to  oblivion,  to  erect  one  imperishable  monument  of 
that  earthly  wisdom  they  had  learned  from  their  God-instructed 
fathers  ?     A  monument  which  bears  no  man's  name,  a  memo- 
rial of  the  collective  physical  science  of  the  human  race  ! 

Yes  !  there  it  lifts  its  majestic  head  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
cities  of  its  sons,  and  casts  its  shades  of  proud  contempt  upon 
the  ignorant,  dirty,  degraded,  vicious  beggars,  and  thieves,  and 
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cut-throats,  their  offspring  !  There  it  stands,  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  value  of  ungodly  science  ;  its  very  stones 
crying  out,  that  materialism,  so  far  from  making  a  necessary 
progress  towards  civilisation,  cannot  even  preserve  the  civilisa- 
tion it  has  inherited;  but  that  generation  after  generation, 
growing  baser  and  viler  under  its  influence,  will  at  length  lose 
all  remembrance  of  the  design  of  their  noblest  monuments, 
will  use  the  most  sacred  cathedral  of  art  as  a  quarry  for  mate- 
rials for  their  stables,  until  growing  even  too  vicious  and  indolent 
for  energetic  sacrilege,  they  will  earn  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  the  plunder  of  their  tombs,  and  shed  each  other's  blood  for 
the  privilege  of  peddling  their  forefathers'  bones.  As  he  stands, 
awe-stricken  and  confounded,  in  the  presence  of  these  desola- 
tions of  nations,  over  which  the  Great  Pyramid  rears  its  mourn- 
ful majesty,  a  solemn  voice  thrills  his  soul,  saying,  "  Choose 
thy  portion,  sceptic  !  The  Pyramid  or  the  Pentateuch  !  The 
desolate  tomb  of  mummied  Egypt,  or  the  life-giving  church  of 
the  living  God ! " 


Aet.  V. — Romeward  Tendencies  of  the  Bay. 

The  Road  to  Rome  via  Oxford ;  or,  Ritualism  Identical  with  Romanism. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Papacy,"  "  Rome, 
and  Civil  Liberty,"  &c.  London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row.     1868. 

WE  have  no  idea  that  Rome  will  prove  the  terminus  of  all 
the  political  and  religious  excursion  trains  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  foretell  how  long  the  name  of 
Rome  will  be  identified  with  Popery  ;  we  suspect  that  travellers 
towards  the  "Catholic  Church"  may  very  soon,  in  spite  of  the 
French  Emperor,  require  to  book  themselves  anywhere  but  to 
Rome.  But  to  all  who  take  a  calm  and  broad  view  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  nothing  must  be  more  striking  than  the  various 
tendencies  of  our  age  towards  medieval  superstition.  We  say 
the  various  tendencies,  for,  though  flowing  in  one  direction, 
they  come  from  sources  apparently  opposite.  In  noticing  some 
of  these  tendencies,  we  do  not  mean  at  present  to  deal  with 
them  on  their  own  merits,  we  enter  into  no  controversial  dis- 
cussion on  the  points  in  question  ;  but  simply  treat  them  as  so 
many  causes  evidently  conducing  in  Providence  to  a  certain 
eventuality.  We  would  trace  their  courses  as  the  meteorologist 
traces  the  currents  of  the  winds,  and  the  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, with  no  hope  of  arresting  the  one  or  modifying  the  other, 
but  simply  with  the  view  of  noting  the  result  to  which  they 
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are  manifestly  tending,  We  advance  no  stereotyped  scheme 
of  prophetic  interpretation  ;  we  claim  for  ourselves  simply  the 
position  of  observers,  mth  our  eyes  open  ;  and  without  pre- 
tending to  foresee  the  results,  or  being  prepared  to  anticipate  it 
as  likely  to  happen,  we  say  advisedly,  that  the  result  of  our 
observation,  now  stretching  over  no  small  space  of  time,  has 
been  to  convince  us  that,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  heaven, 
there  has  been  a  combination  of  tendencies  all  pointing  to  a 
national  apostacy  to  Rome. 

We  have  small  hope  of  securing  the  general  sympathy  o 
our  readers  when  we  announce  as  the  first  of  these  causes  the 
passing  of  the  famous  Act  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation."  But 
as  we  have  already  said,  we  pronounce  no  judgment  at  present 
on  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  that  enactment,  we  view  it  now 
merely  as  paving  the  way  for  other  events.  And  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  is  unable  to  perceive  its  manifest  working  to 
promote  the  subsequent  progress  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our 
country.  Previous  to  that  period,  the  cause  of  Popery,  viewed 
as  a  system  of  religion,  was  plainly  at  a  discount.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ancient  iamilies,  who  clave  to  the  church 
rather  than  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  from  hereditary  associa- 
tions, our  nobility,  as  a  class,  kept  aloof  from  the  proscribed 
sect.  The  Church  of  England,  proud  of  her  political  ascend- 
ancy and  her  exclusive  prerogatives,  stood  contemptuously  look 
ing  down  on  a  church  which  bore  on  her  front  the  humiliatino: 
stigma  of  an  illicit  profession.  Men  of  the  world  hesitated  to 
ally  themselves  with  a  community,  the  members  of  which  lay 
under  disabilities  barring  their  advancement  to  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  office  in  the  State.  And  had  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Britain  stood  alone,  like  other  religious  com- 
munions, it  is  highly  probable  they  would  have  dwindled  down 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  community.  It  is  needless  to  shew 
how  differently  the  case  stands.  Catholicism,  though  in  a 
miserable  minority  at  home,  stood  allied  to  a  powerful  organi- 
sation abroad,  ready,  through  the  first  breach  of  the  cordon 
aanitaire  of  British  law,  to  pour  in  its  resources,  and  ply  its 
artifices,  in  favour  of  the  interdicted  religion.  Ireland,  with 
its  teeming  population,  consigned  by  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  ancient  priesthood,  with 
hardly  an  effort  to  convert  or  even  to  conciliate  them  to 
Protestantism,  loomed  ahead  like  a  vast  iceberg  enveloped  in 
mist  and  storm,  and  threatening  to  drift  against  the  vessel  of 
the  State  with  a  force  due  to  its  dead  weight  and  its  dangerous 
proximity.  The  fears  of  Conservatism  and  the  hopes  of  Libe- 
ralism ;  old  Tories  yielding  to  political  expediency,  and  modern 
Reformers  pushing  on  their  schemes  of  progress  ;  religious  zeal 
coalescing  with  a  scepticism  deriding  all  religions  ;   Popish 
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grumblings  and  Protestant  aspirations  ;  the  roar  of  the  mob, 
the  eloquence  of  the  senate,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit — all 
conspired  to  swell  the  tide  which  carried  the  Act  of  1829 
triumphantly  into  the  haven  of  the  British  Constitution.     Be- 
sides this  ominous  conjunction  of  incongruous  forces,  the  im- 
partial student  of  the  ways  of  Providence  cannot  fail  to  remark 
a  multitude  of  inferior  tendencies  in  the  same  direction.     The 
very  phrases  then  in  common  use  were  happily  contrived  to 
aid  in  producing  the  result.     "Catholic  emancipation"  was 
eminently  suggestive  of  deliverance  from  a  state  of  slavery  and 
thraldom  ;  "penal  statutes"  called  up  irresistibly  the  ideas  so 
revolting  to  the  English  mind  of  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secution.    It  was  in  vain  that  a  small  section  of  the  community, 
mindful  of  past  history,  suggested,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Eeformation  was  Britain's   emancipation  from  the  hands  of 
Popery  ;  and  that  the  statutes  which  were  now  termed  "  penal," 
were,  in  fact,  means  of  protection  against  a  state  of  slavery 
from  which  the  nation  had  happily  escaped.     In  vain  was  it 
urged  by  the  same  old-fashioned  objectors,  that  the  exclusion 
of  Papists  from  places  of  power  and  trust  was  a  measure  of 
safety,  dictated  by  past  experience,  for  preserving  the  Protestant 
character  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  bore  no  more 
resemblance  to  persecution  than  the   exclusion,  by  the   old 
Scottish  law,  of  butchers  and  surgeons  from  serving  on  juries  in 
matters  affecting  human  life.     In  the  whirlwind  of  political 
change,  all  such  arguments,  and  the  warnings  with  which  they 
were  concluded,  were  utterly  disregarded.     The  statute  book 
was  ransacked  for  obsolete  laws,  passed  in  times  of  political 
danger  against  Eoman  Catholics  who  were  involved  in  the 
conspiracies  of  the  times,  and  who  could  only  be  detected  by 
their  absence  from  church  or  from  communion  ;  and  every 
vestige  of  such  barricades  against  ancient  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  powers  was  successively  dragged  before 
Parliament,  and  swept  away,  amidst  shouts  of  indignant  de- 
nunciation, as   "relics   of  a  barbarous  age."     The  effects  of 
this   legislation   were    immediately  and    palpably    apparent. 
Popery,  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  began  to  lift  its  head 
and  shew  its  face  where  it  had  never  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  James  II.     Even  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  of  old 
covenanting  Scotland,  priests  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  their 
official  garbs  ;  processions  of  the  holy  guild  of  St  Joseph  and 
Vincent  St  Paul,  a  Jesuit  institute,  astonished  the  natives  with 
their  unwonted  emblazonments  ;   new  chapels  sprung  up  in 
prominent  splendour  ;  while  nunneries  peeped  over  their  high 
walls  in  harem  seclusion.     The  Romish  Church  grew  apace. 
Not  a  year  passed  without  adding  to  its  conversions  from  the 
titled  and  the  wealthy — to  the  numbers  of  its  clergy,  and  the 
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multitude  of  its  religious  institutions.  The  Maynooth  grant 
followed  as  another  sop  to  the  awakened  Cerberus.  In  brief, 
the  Papacy  suddenly  acquired  new  life  and  vigour  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  an 
enchantress.  Her  priests,  no  longer  skulking  in  corners  like 
evildoers,  assumed  the  airs  of  sacerdotal  superiority  ;  and  her 
dignitaries  boldly  put  forth  those  pretensions  to  independent 
jurisdiction  which  they  had  formerly  held  in  abeyance,  divid- 
ing the  nation  into  dioceses  of  their  own,  and,  in  spite  of  law,  ar- 
rogating the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  a  national  EstabHshment. 
Meanwhile,  Ireland,  which  had  formed  the  main  pretext  for  the 
measure  in  question,  instead  of  gratefuUy  accepting  it  as  a 
boon,  haughtily  snatched  it  as  a  right  of  which  she  ought  never 
to  have  been  deprived,  and  used  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
further  concessions.  Every  successive  favour  granted  to  that 
country  down  to  the  present  hour,  only  serves  to  shew  how 
vain  it  is  to  expect  that  Rome  willbe  conciliated  by  anything 
short  of  absolute  ascendancy. 

Among  the  other  tendencies  of  the  time,  leading  to  the  same 
result,  we  cannot  well  omit  the  progress  of  modern  Liberalism. 
We  use  this  term  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  simply  to  indicate 
that  spirit  of  indulgence  towards  the  creed  and  convictions  of 
other  men,  which  stands  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  bigotry 
and  intolerance — a  spirit  which,  not  contented  with  avoiding 
the  political  blunder  of  religious  persecution,  has  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  regulate  all  public  measures,  not  according  to  its  o\vn 
conscience,  but  according  to  the  consciences  of  others — ^not  by 
its  own  sense  of  right  and  truth,  but  by  what  is  considered 
right  and  true  by  other  men.  The  prevalence  of  this  spirit 
among  the  active  and  influential  in  Church  and  State  for  the 
last  thirty  years  or  so,  may  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  from 
a  previous  state  of  tyrannous  imposition  and  traditional 
ensouciance  ;  and,  as  in  aU  cases  of  reaction,  the  revolutionary 
impetus  carried  the  minds  of  men  above  all  moderate  counsels. 
With  many,  the  mere  fact  that  Popery  had  been  the  object  of 
odium  and  abhorrence  to  their  ancestors,  served  only  to  com- 
mend it  the  more  to  their  sympathy  and  their  vindication  ;  it 
ceased  to  be  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  theological  con- 
troversy ;  it  was  no  longer  a  bugbear  too  frightful  to  approach, 
or  too  ugly  to  contemplate.  The  tone  of  levity  and  smile  of 
incredulity  with  which  men  listened  to  the  past  misdeeds,  and 
innate  incurableness  of  the  "  man  of  sin,"  as  we  now  listen  to 
stories  of  witches  and  hobgoblins,  clearly  shewed  that  it 
requires  no  pilgrimage  to  foreign  parts  to  obliterate  our  national 
prejudices  against  Popery,  and  that  even  Presbyterians  may 
learn  without  moving  from  home,  to  undervalue  the  struggles 
of  their  forefathers,  by  thinking  less  highly  of  truth,  and  more 
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lightly  of  error.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  if  the  zeal  of  our 
good  fathers  against  Popery  burned  in  some  cases  to  excess,  it 
was  zeal  which  had  been  kindled  by  intolerance,  and  fomented 
by  the  love  of  liberty.  Their  horror  at  the  Mass,  was  not 
wholly  theological,  the  idolatrous  service  recalled  the  days 
when  the  cry  was,  "  The  Mass,  or  death."  The  vestments  were 
in  their  eyes  insignia  of  priestly  arrogance,  violence,  and  in- 
humanity ;  the  Pope  was  another  name  for  a  system  of 
contraband  merchandise,  including  "slaves  and  the  souls  of 
men."  These  days  are  now  past,  and  a  reaction  has  taken 
place  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  requires  some  time  before 
the  public  mmd  can  settle  down  into  the  equilibrium  of 
that  charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things."  And  hence,  even  at  the  present  day, 
that  morbid  laxity  of  sentiment  which  so  many  are  fond  of 
indulging.  The  worse  that  men  are,  the  wider  their  departure 
from  Christian  faith,  the  more  welcome  they  are  to  the  arms 
of  this  all-embracing  Hberalism.  The  principle  of  religious 
equity  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  pushed  up  to  absolute  equality, 
and  no  medium  is  allowed  between  intolerance  and  indifference.* 
The  precise  line  by  which  this  spirit  tends  to  favour  the 
course  of  Komanism  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  Superstition 
has  its  basis  in  the  human  heart  ;  its  fibres  are  closely  en- 
twisted  with  our  worst  passions  and  propensities.  Truth  de- 
mands submission  to  God's  word,  even  when  most  opposed  to 
our  heart's  desires.  And  at  a  time  when  all  settled  forms  of 
belief  are  treated  with  equal  favour  and  equal  indifference, 
and  when  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  is  so  often  put  in 
the  same  spirit,  without  wishing  or  waiting  a  reply,  it  is  quite 
idle  to  doubt  which  is  most  likely  to  go  to  the  wall.  Popery, 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  ultra-liberal  theories,  only 
waits  its  time  to  put  forth  under  shelter  of  their  unwary  and 
over-generous  abettors,  its  most  intolerant  pretensions.  We 
hope  we  are  mistaken  ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  the  measures 

•■^  While  ■writing  these  lines,  we  were  struck  with  the  following  illustration 
of  our  meaning  in  the  British  Quarterly  Revieio  for  January  last,  p.  143  : — 
' '  Matters  of  religious  conscience  claim  an  absolute  and  universal  exemption 
from  aU  legal  disabilities.  Hence  they  demand  of  secular  authority,  not  pre- 
scription, but  only  protection,  in  such  action  as  they  may  think  right.  The 
conscience  of  an  Atheist  or  a  Mormon  is,  before  the  law,  as  sacred  as  that  of  a 
Christian  ;  and  the  legislation  is  false  in  principle  that  puts  upon  him  any 
disahHitj  hejond  the  social  disrejmte,  which  of  themselves  pernicious  principles 
involve"  !  The -wa-iter  of  this  grants  elsewhere,  that  "on  the  principle  of 
common  disendowment,  the  State  may  possibly  keep  a  conscience."  We  may 
fairly  ask,  What  kind  of  conscience  can  the  State  keep,  if  it  is  to  be  held  that 
the  Atheist  and  the  Mormon  are  to  be  treated  as  equally  entitled,  not  merely 
to  civil  protection  (which  none  would  refuse),  but  to  civil  favour  and  privilege 
"in  such  action  as  they  may  think  right"  ?  And  what  a  strange  perversion 
of  all  right  or  intelligible  ideas  of  religion  or  morality  to  talk  of  the  sacredness 
of  an  atheistical  or  Mormonite  conscience. 
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of  our  present  Liberal  administration  may  yet  furnish  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  tendency  to  which  we  now  refer  ;  and  that 
under  cover  of  the  lax  spirit  of  the  age,  and  appealing  to  the 
old  English  rule  of  fair  play,  our  statesmen  may  be  induced  to 
hand  over  the  education  of  catholic  youth  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  catholic  priesthood,  who  will  thus  secure  the  grand 
object  of  their  ambition  at  the  expense  of  large-hearted  and 
free-handed  Protestant  England. 

In  connection  with  this  tendency,  we  must  advert  with  deep 
regret  to  the  alarming  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  scepticism. 
Under  this  head  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  lax 
views  on  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  holy  Scripture  which 
characterise  the  Broad  School  of  modern  criticism.  Christianity 
has  not  now  to  fear  so  much  from  the  ribald  blasphemy  of  a 
Voltaire  or  a  Payne,  as  it  has  from  the  pretended  friendship  of 
writers  who,  under  the  guise  of  scientific  and  free  inquiry,  would 
let  loose  the  church  from  her  moorings  on  the  rock  of  eternal 
truth,  and  abandon  her,  without  chart  or  compass,  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  Catholicism  desires  no  better  ally  to  favour 
her  attacks  against  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  Scripture 
than  this  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Pro- 
testantism. Whatever  tends  to  shake  the  faith  of  men  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief,  to  lessen  their  reverence  for  the  written  Word,  must, 
when  conscience  becomes  alarmed,  prepare  them  to  accept  the 
high  pretensions  of  Papal  infallibility.  Truth  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  freedom,  but  it  has  as  little  to  expect  from  licentious- 
ness ;  and  holding,  as  we  do,  that  Protestantism  is  the  cause  of 
right  and  truth,  we  must,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  maintain 
that  it  must  suffer  in  an  age  of  general  licence.  There  was 
greater  freedom  during  the  mad  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion than  there  now  is  in  our  own  constitutional  England  ;  but 
it  was  a  freedom  which  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  right 
and  truth,  and  prepared  that  country  for  falling  back  into  the 
arms  of  despotism  and  superstition. 

The  fine  arts  have  no  doubt  contributed  their  share  to  the 
recent  progress  of  Romanism.  It  would  be  unphilosophical 
and  unfair  to  maintain  that  all  improvements  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  or  music,  all  approaches  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
and  the  artistic  in  the  conduct  of  religious  services,  must  neces- 
sarily flow  from,  and  land  us  in,  Popery.  It  is  true  that,  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  when  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  ruled 
supreme,  human  genius  was  impressed  into  its  service,  and 
art  was  hired  to  scatter  its  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  the  idol's 
car.  But  there  is  really  no  natural  beauty  in  the  creations, 
or  in  the  emblems,  of  superstition.  The  danger  arises  from  asso- 
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elating  the  meretricious  services  of  Popery  with  the  real  beau- 
ties of  art,  which  are  borrowed  from  nature,  and  which  do  not 
rightfully  belong  to  ritualism.  There  can  be  no  question  that  for 
some  time  past,  we  may  say  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the 
admirable  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  aesthetic  tastes  of 
the  age  have  run  out  in  an  antiquarian  and  mediaeval  direc- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  careless,  the  giddy,  and  the  sentimental, 
who  are  apt  to  confound  the  two  things  which  we  have  specified 
as  quite  distinct,  are  attracted  towards  a  churcli  which  has  con- 
trived to  invest  her  masses  and  mummeries  with  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  artistic  genius. 

Among  the  other  indirect  Romeward  tendencies  of  the  age, 
we  cannot  help  adverting  to  one  which  hardly  admits  of  a 
definition,  though  it  will  be  well  understood  by  a  slight  histo- 
rical retrospect.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Titus  Gates  and  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  the  public  mind  has  been  scandalised  by  peri- 
odical outbursts  of  anti-popish  hostility,  the  virulence  of  which 
has  only  been  equalled  by  the  folly  and  imbecility  of  the  party 
Avhich  headed  the  opposition.  Even  down  to  tlie  present  day,  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  darkest  signs  of  the  times, 
that  Avhile  Popery  is  gaining  its  most  signal  triumphs,  many  of 
those  who  appear  most  prominent  in  repelling  its  advances,  and 
who  are  loudest  in  warning  us  against  it,  have  rendered  them- 
selves so  unpopular,  that  few  choose  to  identify  themselves 
with  them  ;  and  that  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  has  become 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  silly  in  argument,  sectarian  in 
spirit,  and  antiquated  in  politics.  Things  must  have  come  to 
a  sad  pass  when  the  noblest  of  all  causes  has  thus  become 
associated  with  the  weakest  advocateship  ;  and  when  the  very 
banner,  under  which  the  battle  of  liberty  has  been  fought  and 
won  in  former  times,  cannot  now  be  unfurled  without  raising 
a  shout  of  general  derision. 

To  this  may  be  added  another  predisposing  cause  widely  at 
at  work  in  our  da}'- — we  mean  gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  per- 
version of  church  history.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
how  far  the  continuance  of  Popery  on  the  continent  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  systematic  falsification  of  history  regarding  the 
Reformers  and  their  work.  But  even  amongst  ourselves,  the 
memory  of  former  days  is  fast  fading  away  from  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation.  Foxe's  Monuments,  once  nearly  as 
familiar  as  the  Bible,  with  its  rude  pictures  of  terrible  martyr- 
doms, on  which  the  youthful  eye  gazed  with  a  loathing  fasci- 
nation, and  which  told  the  story  of  Rome's  cruelties  in  language 
which  the  child  that  could  not  read  could  well  understand,  and 
which,  having  once  read,  he  could  never  forget,  has  now  gone 
completely  out  of  date  ;  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  a 
host  of  huckstering  and  sensational  tales,  the  plain  purport  of 
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■which  is  to  ■whitewash  the  persecutor,  and  to  blacken  the 
martyr.  Misrepresentations,  the  most  shameless,  of  the  best 
attested  facts — caricatures  of  the  most  saintly  of  men — gross 
fabrications,  hit  off  in  a  clever  sentence,  -which  it  -would  re- 
quire -whole  pages  to  expose,  such  as  the  following,  -which  has 
just  come  under  our  eye,  that  "  Elizabeth  hanged  as  many 
Papists  on  the  scaffold,  as  her  sister  Mary  had  burnt  Protes- 
tants at  the  stake  ;" — vague' insinuations,  that  our  Presbyterian 
ancestors  were  just  as  intulerant  and  persecuting  as  the  Papists, 
illustrated  by  rusty  bits  of  scandal,  dug  out  of  the  "  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,"  or  by  stray  expressions  gathered  out  of  the 
holes  and  corners  of  our  history, — these,  with  other  mean  arti- 
fices, leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our  modern  literature,  gradually 
undermining  our  faith  in  historical  testimony,  and  preparing 
us  to  welcome  the  old  convict,  red  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  "  slaughtered  saints,"  as  an  innocent  and  much 
abused  member  of  civil  society. 

In  connection  -with  this,  and  as  accounting  for  the  progress 
of  Popery  in  our  day,  may  be  mentioned  the  increase  of  social 
intercourse  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  Time 
■was  when  the  introduction  of  a  Popish  priest  into  a  drawing- 
room  would  have  been  regarded  in  Scotland  at  least  as  a 
solecism  totally  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding, 
and  his  presence  would  have  acted  as  a  basilisk  on  the  whole 
company.  Our  educational,  our  historical,  our  theological,  and 
our  social  prejudices  were  all  decidedly  anti-papal ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  famiharity  ■with  Roman  Catholic  families  was 
out  of  the  question.  Since  then,  the  opening  up  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the  removal  of  social 
barriers  at  home,  have  led  to  very  opposite  results.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  recent  apostacy  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  if 
traced  to  its  predisposing  causes,  would  be  found  explained 
mainly  in  a  violent  reaction  from  a  state  of  simple  ignorance 
and  early  misconception,  to  the  surprising  discovery  that 
Romanism  embraced  individuals,  male  and  female,  possessing 
the  most  amiable  and  estimable  qualities.  The  sad  case 
recently  brought  to  light  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  when  placed 
under  the  influence  of  his  Popish  neighbours,  the  Throgmar- 
tins,  was  induced  to  cancel  an  exquisite  passage  descriptive  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems,  and  declined  thereafter  from  the  vigour  of  his  early 
genius  even  as  a  poet,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  of  the  divine  wisdom  of 
the  prohibition  under  the  old  covenant  of  all  social  intercourse 
between  the  chosen  people  of  God  and  the  idolatrous  heathen 
around  them.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  impression  produced 
by  the  powerful  speech  of  the  late  Dr  Gordon,  in  the  Presby- 
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tery  of  Edinburgh,  against  the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1829, 
which  he  concluded  by  quoting  in  the  emphatic  tones  of  an 
ancient  seer,  the  words  in  Deut.  vii.  2  :  "  Thou  shalt  make  no 
covenant  with  them  ;  neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
them  ;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For  they  will  turn 
away  thy  son  from  following  me." 

a"  still  more  serious  and  alarming  sign  of  the  times  might 
be  found  in  the  general  abandonment,  even  in  evangelical 
churches,  of  the  old  protest  against  Popery  as  the  Antichrist  of 
Revelation.  To  trace  the  effects  of  this  radical  change  from 
the  views  advocated  and  acted  upon  by  our  first  reformers  and 
Nonconformists,  would  involve  us  in  a  long  induction  of  histo- 
rical facts,  and  in  a  review  of  ancient  controversies,  into  which  we 
cannot  now  enter.  But  every  one  can  perceive  at  a  glance  the 
advantage  which  is  gained  by  Popery,  when,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  "  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  ancl 
abominations  of  the  earth,"  to  tamper  with  whom,  in  any  of 
her  inventions,  must  infer  spiritual  defilement,  she  is  saluted 
as  a  Christian  church,  burdened,  it  may  be,  with  superfluous 
ornaments,  and  bendiog  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  but 
still  worthy  to  form  a  part  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

The  next  tendency  we  notice  affords  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  old  adage,  "  extremes  meet."  Plymouthism,  which  in  its 
origin  was  a  reaction  from  High  Churchism,  has,  in  not  a  few 
noted  instances,  landed  its  followers  in  Romanism.  On  this 
point  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  lady  cor- 
respondent, suggested  by  a  late  article  in  our  pages  on  "  The 
Separatist  Theory."  After  adverting  to  their  disrespect  for  the 
Sabbath,  a  feature  by  the  way  which  the  "  Brethren"  exhibit 
in  common  with  the  Roman  Churcli,  she  adds,  "  There  is,  not- 
withstanding much  apparent  discrepancy,  a  far  greater  amount 
of  real  similarity  in  sentiment  and  creed  between  the  Ritualists 
and  Plymouth  Brethren.  Both  consider  tJteirs  the  only  true 
true  church,  and  isolate  themselves  accordingly,  giving  unques- 
tionable obedience  to  their  spiritual  guides,  and  quarrelling  even 
with  brethren  of  a  different  section,  about  the  most  insignifi- 
cant matter ;  both  seem  to  maintain  the  sacramentarian  theory  ; 
and  both  exemplify  "  voluntary  humility  and  will  worship." 

But  we  must  now  come  to  consider  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  recent  tendencies  in  this  direction,  that  of  Anglican  Ritua- 
lism. In  all  its  aspects,  we  venture  to  say,  a  more  singular 
phenomenon  has  not  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  do  not  say  it  is  inexplicable.  Had  time  per- 
mitted us,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  it  back  to  a  series 
of  causes  which  have  now  reached  their  climax.  At  the  head 
of  these  stands  the  fatal  dogma  of  the  royal  supremacy  which 
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robbed  the  church  of  her  Christ-bought  liberty,  and  has  since 
kept  her  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  half  reformed  liturgy.  Next 
in  order  comes  the  ill-starred  assumption  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  a  right  to  admit  into  divine  worship  ceremonies, 
not  instituted  in  God's  word,  on  the  pretext  of  their  being 
things  indiflferent,  or  conducive  to  order  and  edification.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  there  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  departing  from  the  principle  which  may  be  said  to  distin- 
guish the  presbyterian  from  the  prelatic  establishment — the 
principle,  namely,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  which  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  Word  of  God.  But  not  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 

And  here  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  truth  which 
have  been  so  largely  elicited  of  late  by  the  Ritualistic  move- 
ment. Thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  Dr  Wylie  has  here 
treated  it  in  a  most  thorough  and  masterly  manner.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  twenty-four  chapters,  the  very  titles 
of  which,  had  our  space  allowed  us  to  give  them  at  length, 
would  shew  how  fully  the  question  has  been  investigated.  The 
author  sets  out  by  describing  the  "  Two  Ritualisms,"  the  one 
divine,  the  other  human.  The  former  of  these,  being,  of  course, 
the  Levitical  system  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  pourtrayed  in  a 
style  of  great  force  and  beauty.  The  design  being  to  shew 
that  every  part  of  that  typology  was  of  supernatural  institu- 
tion, and  having  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  shadow  has  now 
given  place  to  the  substance,  and  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
Dr  Wylie  next  proceeds  to  regard  Ritualism  as  a  retrogression, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ro- 
manism and  Ritualism  are  identically  the  same.  This  part  of 
the  subject  is  thus  introduced  : — 

"  There  is  a  popular  idea  abroad  that  Ritualism  after  all  is  only 
Protestantism  masquerading  in  a  Soman  dress.  It  has  taken  a 
strange  fancy  to  wear  motley,  say  some,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the 
biographer  of  Knox,  is  just  now  behaving  itself  much  '  like  a  person 
who  sticks  a  plume  of  feathers  or  a  tuft  of  ribbons  into  a  plain  suit  of 
apparel,  thereby  turning  it  into  a  fool's  coat.'  But  those  who  say  so, 
console  themselves  by  adding,  that  fashions  have  their  day,  that  taste 
is  the  most  variable  of  all  variable  things,  and  that  the  more  ridiculous 
and  grotesque  it  is,  the  more  quickly  will  its  rage  expend  itself.  The 
fever,  say  they,  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  Ritualism  will  cast  off  its 
gay  clothing,  blow  out  its  candles,  take  down  its  crosses  and  pictures, 
and  return  to  the  staid,  sober-minded,  and  orthodox  system  it  was 
before  the  fit  seized  it.  Have  patience,  say  some  ;  it  will  soon  tire  of 
amice,  and  chasuble  and  girdle,  and  folding  them  up,  and  putting 
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them  aside,  it  will  be  content  once  more  to  array  itself  in  decent 
apparel,  and  to  worsliip  after  the  good  old  English  fashion.  It  is  the 
millinery  only  that  is  Roman,  the  doctrine  is  Protestant.  All  will 
come  right  in  a  little  while. 

"  To  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  this  idea  would  be  of  some  little 
service.  The  idea  is  thoroughly  erroneous.  If  the  nation  give  in  to 
the  Ritualistic  movement  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  mere  fit,  and 
that  it  can  wait  till  the  fit  shall  be  over,  it  will  have  to  wait  some 
considerable  time.  It  is  precisely  such  a  fit  as  has  lasted  twelve 
hundred  years  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  will  be  long  to  wait  all 
through  another  *  middle  night,'  and  sigh  for  the  coming  of  another 
'  Luther '  to  dispel  our  darkness  and  rend  our  chains.  Ritualism  is 
Romanism,  of  that  we  may  be  assured.  It  is  Popery  as  rank,  as 
rubrically  cut,  and  as  full  of  ghostly  assumption,  as  any  that  ever  trod 
Italian  soil,  or  counted  beads  in  Italian  cathedral,  or  thundered  ex- 
communication from  the  Italian  Vatican.  If  it  has  not  as  yet  '  Mys- 
tery' written  upon  its  forehead,  like  her  who  sits  upon  the  '  Seven 
Hills,'  it  has  '  Mystery'  written  in  its  right  hand  ;  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  make  no  secret  of  the  name,  but  will  wear  it 
as  plainly  on  its  front  as  it  now  wears  it  in  its  palm.  Now,  therefore, 
is  the  time  to  resist  it." 

Having  stated  the  general  principles  of  resemblance,  our 
author  advances  with  firm  and  deliberate  step,  to  unmask  one 
by  one  the  various  features  assumed  by  modern  Ritualism. 
At  the  head  of  these,  and  forming  the  main  pillar  of  the  whole 
superstructure,  stands  the  dogma  of  apostolic  succession  ;  and 
here  the  high  pretensions  of  Anglicans  to  the  possession  of 
this  dubious  chain,  the  links  of  which  have  been  so  often 
broken,  or  irretrievably  lost  in  obscurity,  are  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of.  Flowing  from  this  assumption,  the  dogmas  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  and  sacramental  efficacy,  pass  under 
review.  "  To  simplify  the  matter,  and  to  put  our  finger  upon 
the  cardinal  seed,  out  of  which  this  huge  structure  has  grown, 
the  whole  of  Popery — from  its  tiara-crowned  chief  to  its  sandal- 
shod  friars ;  from  its  astounding  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  down  to  its  christening  of  bells — is  based  upon  the  one 
dogma  of  apostolic  succession,  sacramental  regeneration  being 
rather  a  corollary  from  the  other  than  an  independent  doctrine. 
Bellarmine  has  justly  pronounced  this  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Romish  system,  when  he  says  the  pontifical  supremacy,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  apostolical  succession,  is  the  funda- 
mental article  in  the  Christian  religion."  In  reply  to  this  same 
confident  boasting,  the  following  is  well  put : — 

"And  where  are  the  blessings  which  'apostolic  succession'  has 
scattered  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  These  eighteen  centuries 
this  river  of  celestial  influence  has  been  flowing  over  the  earth  ;  are 
those  nations  which  have  dwelt  near  its  source  happier  and  more 
virtuous  than  those  which  have  dwelt  more  remote  ?     Is  all  an  Eden 
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where  that  river  has  come  ?  and  where  it  has  not,  is  all  a  wilderness  ? 
What  is  the  condition  of  those  nations  which  have  enjoyed  this  mystic 
river  in  amplest  measure,  and  for  the  longest  term  ?  Are  their  ter- 
ritories the  green  spots  of  the  earth,  offering,  in  their  bright  moral 
beanty  and  rich  spiritual  verdure,  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  arid, 
blackened  appearance  of  those  lands  where  this  '  water  of  life '  has  not 
come  ? — a  contrast  to  which  the  Ritualist  may  point  with  triumph  as 
a  proof  of  apostoUc  succession  '?  Is  it  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Austria 
that  liberty  has  flourished,  that  art  has  been  cultivated,  that  know- 
ledge has  progressed,  and  that  wisdom  has  upheld  and  virtue  adorned 
the  State  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  these  very  countries  that  slavery  and 
ignorance  have  debased  the  individual,  and  that  anarchy  and  revolution 
have  overwhelmed  the  State  ?  And  yet  these  countries  have  been 
watered  for  centuries,  as  Dr  Pusey  will  grant,  with  this  '  fall  flood'  of 
apostolic  blessing.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  are  the  benefits  that  should 
accompany  apostolic  succession  most  signally  lacking  where  we  should 
expect  they  would  most  plentifuUy  abound  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  when 
we  seek  for  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  the  examples  of  virtue — of  all,  in 
short,  that  ought  to  flow  from  apostolic  succession,  we  must  turn  to 
those  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  where  this  apostolic  river  has 
never  come,  or  has  flowed  only  in  scanty  and  scattered  streams  ? 
Unless,  then,  we  shall  believe  in  apostolic  succession  without  proof  or 
evidence  of  any  sort,  we  cannot  believe  in  it  at  all.  No  statement  of 
such  a  thing  can  we  find  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  no  trace  of  it  can  we 
discover  in  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  no  signs  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in 
later  ages,  whether  in  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Nay,  though  we  take  a  holy  candle  and  search  for  it 
round  and  round  the  globe,  nor  proof,  nor  monument  of  it  can  we 
discover.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that  apostolic  suc- 
cession exists  nowhere,  save  in  the  fond  brain  of  the  Romanist  and  the 
RituaUst." 

We  cannot  follow  Dr  Wylie  in  his  exposure  of  the  various 
forms  and  fruits  of  Ritualism  ;  but  we  may  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  treatise  before  us 
lies  in  its  probing  to  the  very  bottom  the  doctrine  on  which, 
the  whole  system  rests.  Other  treatises  have  been  contented 
with  expositions  of  outward  formalities  which  distinguish  the 
service,  even  Dr  Binnie's  book  deals  chiefly  with  what  is  visible 
on  the  outside  of  Ritualism ;  but  Dr  Wylie  grapples  with  its 
theology,  and  furnishes,  under  each  head,  a  refutation  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported.  As  an  example  of  this, 
we  may  refer  to  his  treatment  of  that  most  extraordinary 
dogma  invented  by  these  apologists,  styled  "  The  Extension  of 
the  Incarnation."  After  speaking  of  Dr  Pusey's  absurd  theory, 
and  quoting  a  passage  from  the  "  Church  and  the  World,"  he 
proceeds  to  say  : — 

♦'  The  doctrine  taught  m  this  passage  is,  that  the  whole  church  is 
suspended  upon  the  Incarnation  ;  that  is,  upon  Christ's  literal  body  ; 
that  is,  upon  matter.     This,  according  to  the  Ritualist,  is  '  the  gift  of 
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God  in  Christ's  own  appointed  way.'  N"o  doubt  it  is  the  matter  which 
formed  part  of  Christ's  holy  humanity  :  still  it  is  matter  ;  for  Christ's 
body  was  as  really  matter  as  our  bodies  are  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  had 
no  superiority  over  ours.  To  the  priest  has  been  given  a  mystic  or 
preternatural  power  of  eflfecting  an  indefinite  '  extension'  of  this  '  mat- 
ter,' and,  through  the  channels  of  the  sacraments,  giving  a  universal 
dilFasion  to  it,  by  injecting  it  into  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 
That  mass  of  men  so  operated  upon  are  held  as  forming  the  church. 
They  are  the  '  body  of  Christ.'  This  is  the  new  bii-th,  the  new  life  ; 
this  is  grace,  salvation,  glory.  This  is  the  scheme  which  is  styled 
spiritual,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  union  to  Christ  by 
faith,  which  is  called  intellectual.  The  Kitualist's  styling  it  spiritual 
cannot  make  it  so.  To  the  Eitualist,  as  to  other  men,  has  been  given 
no  power  over  the  essence  of  things  ;  he  cannot,  by  his  simple  fiat, 
make  that  spirit  which  is  matter,  although  he  can  invert  and  abuse 
terms. 

"  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  whole  scheme  of  grace  rests  upon 
the  Incarnation.  For  unless  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  had 
become  incarnate,  he  could  not  have  stood  in  our  room,  nor  expiated 
sin  in  the  same  nature  in  which  it  was  committed,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  our  profiting  by  that  expiation.  But  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  is  one  thing,  and  his  glorious  work  of  obedience  and  sufiering 
in  our  room  is  another  thing.  But  the  Ritualist  inverts,  confounds, 
and  mystifies  the  two.  He  cunningly  and  impiously  substitutes 
Christ's  material  body  for  Christ's  divine  person  ;  Christ's  incarnation 
and  becoming  man,  for  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice  offered  once  for 
all ;  Christ's  earthly  tabernacle,  for  Christ's  glorious  and  infinitely 
meritorious  ministry  accomplished  therein  for  us.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Ritualist,  *  faith'  is  nothing.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  it  can  unite 
us  to  Christ.  In  his  eyes  the  revelation  of  truth  in  the  Bible  is  no- 
thing ;  the  Spirit  is  nothing.  To  this  blessed  person  no  one  function 
is  assigned ;  he  neither  regenerates  men,  nor  sanctifies  men,  nor  is 
active  in  any  other  part  of  our  salvation.  In  the  hands  of  the  Ritual- 
ist, the  Holy  Spirit  is  simply  a  theological  expression.  It  is  the 
incarnation — not  the  Spirit  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  but  the  '  body'  which  proceedeth  from  the  earth,  by  which  the 
whole  work  of  the  church  is  done.  Priests  and  sacraments  are  just 
the  machinery  set  up  for  effecting  *  extensions  of  the  incarnation,'  and 
by  its  universal  diffusion  carrying  out  the  plan  of  redemption.  All  the 
plausibility  and  sophistry  in  the  world  cannot  hide  the  true  character 
of  such  a  system.  It  is  earthly,  carnal,  sensual.  It  is  astoundingly 
and  revoltingly  so.  Yet  this  is  the  system  of  the  master  spirits  of 
the  religious  world  ;  the  vaunted  achievement  of  the  theological  intel- 
lect of  the  nineteenth  century  !  It  is  grosser  than  the  pantheism  of 
Greece  ;  grosser  than  the  worship  of  Egypt ;  it  places  us  on  a  level 
with,  nay,  it  sinks  us  below,  the  grossest  and  foulest  rites  of  fetishism. 

"  Let  no  one  say  that  we  are  caricaturing  the  Ritualist  theology, 
and  that  we  are  treating  with  injustice  and  contempt  a  body  of  theo- 
logians eminent  for  their  talents,  their  piety,  and  their  learning.  The 
Ritualists  themselves  know  well  that  we  are  doing  no  such  thing  ;  that 
we  are  but  probing  their  system  to  the  bottom,  and  describing  it  as 
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they  know  it  to  be,  and  as  they  themselves  will  describe  it  whenever 
the  nation  is  prepared  to  have  its  true  character  told  it.  No  man, 
unbiassed  in  judgment,  and  competently  versed  in  Roman  and  Protestant 
theologies,  can,  or  will,  after  due  examination  of  the  Ritualist  system, 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  we  have  stated,  even  that 
it  pats  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
work  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  clergy  and  sacraments  of  the  church  are 
but  a  vast  mechanism  for  the  diffusion  of  that  body  throughout  the 
church's  members.  We  deplore  the  grossness  of  this  system  ;  but  for 
that  grossness  we  are  not  to  blame.  We  did  not  make  the  system 
what  it  is :  we  found  it  such  ;  and  finding  it  such,  we  should  act  a 
criminal  part  did  we  not  expose  it — remove  the  flowers  from  the  corpse  ; 
lift  the  veil  from  the  '  prophet's  hideous  face  ;'  and  tell  the  people  of 
England,  in  the  plain  terms  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  true  nature  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  now  being  palmed  upon  them  for  the  blessed 
Gospel." 

We  cannot  help  adding  another  example  of  the  same 
thorough  sifting  of  ritualistic  error,  taken  from  the  chapter  on 
«  Saint  Worship  "  :— 

"  The  Ritualists  may  be  fairly  held  as  teaching  that  we  may  pray  to 
the  saints  to  pray  for  us,  and  that  this  is  no  more  unlawful  than  it  is 
to  ask  our  fellow-Christians  on  earth  to  help  us  by  their  prayers. 
The  theory  propounded  in  '  The  Church  and  the  World,'  quoted  above, 
goes  a  long  way  beyond  this.  But  at  this  limit  Dr  Pusey  appears  to 
halt  meanwhile.  '  There  is  the  popular  explanation,'  says  he,  after 
quoting  the  Tridentine  decree,  '  that  we  are  to  ask  for  their  prayers  in 
DO  other  sense  than  we  ask  for  each  other's  prayers,  and  that  "  they 
do  nothing  for  us  mortals  in  heaven  but  what  they  did  while  they  were 
here  on  earth,  and  what  all  good  Christians  are  bound  to  do  for  each 
other — namely,  they  help  us  by  their  prayers.  The  only  difference 
is,"  '  says  he,  quoting  from  ^Milner,  '  "  that  as  the  saints  in  heaven  are 
free  from  every  stain  of  sin  and  imperfection,  and  are  confirmed  in 
grace  and  glory,  so  their  prayers  are  far  more  efficacious  in  obtaining 
what  they  ask  for  than  are  the  prayers  of  us  imperfect  and  sinful 
mortals."  '  Dr  Pasey  continues,  '  The  mere  "  ora  pro  nobis"  so  ex- 
plained could  not  have  led  any  to  stop  short  in  the  saints,  nor  have 
called  forth  any  protest,  out  of  zeal  for  God's  honour.'* 

*•  Taking  the  doctrine  with  these  limitations  and  explanations,  still 
it  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  it  shifts  both  the  ground  of  prayer  and 
the  olject  of  prayer  :  that  it  constitutes  the  saints  mediators  of  re- 
demption as  well  as  of  intercession,  and  puts  them  in  the  room  of 
Christ.  On  the  very  threshold  of  our  subject  there  is  this  difference, 
obvious  to  all,  even — that  our  fellow- Christians  are  on  earth,  the 
saints  are  in  heaven.  This  changes  the  whole  of  their  relation  to  us, 
and  of  our  relation  to  them.  We  know,  in  the  one  case,  that  they 
hear  us.  We  cannot  know  this  in  the  other.  Nay,  before  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  they  do,  we  must  believe  that  they  are  more 
than  creatures.     When  they  were  on  earth  they  could  not  hear  us  a 

*    "  Eirenicon,"  pp.  100,  101. 
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mile  away,  or  in  the  next  room  ;  and  if  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  persons 
addressed  them  at  the  same  time,  they  were  unable  to  listen  to  them  ; 
they  had  to  beg  that  each  separately,  and  in  succession,  would  state 
his  case.  But  how  greatly  must  they  have  changed  since  they  left  us. 
Here  they  are,  farther  away  than  the  most  distant  star,  and  yet  they 
hear  us  ;  and  not  us  only,  but  millions  more,  who  are  all  asking  their 
good  offices  at  the  same  instant.  This  supposes  a  knowledge  which 
approaches  the  infinite.  This  is  the  first  effect  of  praying  to  the 
saints  :  we  are  necessitated  to  attribute  omniscience  to  them,  or  to 
confess  that  we  are  practising  an  arrant  folly  ;  for,  certainly,  if  anyone 
should  speak  to  another  in  the  moon,  or  in  Jupiter,  or  in  Sirius,  and 
be  fully  persuaded  that  his  friend  in  the  sky  heard  what  he  said  to  him, 
either  he  believes  that  his  friend  is  more  than  a  mortal,  or  he  himself 
has  gone  out  of  his  senses. 

"  I3ut,  second,  it  is  marvellous  that  the  plain  and  obvious  distinction 
should  not  have  been  attended  to  here,  even  the  difference  between 
praying  with  one,  and  praying  to  one.  On  earth  we  pray  with  the 
saints,  but  when  Ihey  go  to  heaven  we  no  longer  pray  with  them,  we 
pray  to  them.  Formerly  it  was  an  act  of  worship  which  we  and  they 
did  together ;  but  now  it  is  an  act  of  worship  done  to  them.  This 
makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  have  been  mys- 
tified by  this  transparent  sophism,  that  we  do  nothing  more  than  '  pray 
the  saints  to  pray  for  us.'  Being  in  heaven,  our  address  to  them 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  invocation  or  worship.  Were  they  hero 
with  us,  we  might  ask  the  help  of  their  prayers,  as  Paul  did  those  of 
his  fellow-Christians  :  but  we  would  never  think  of  falling  down  on  our 
knees  before  them,  burning  incense,  and,  with  all  the  forms  of  suppli- 
cation used  towards  God,  asking  them  to  pray  for  us  ;  and,  it  may  be, 
adding,  we  preferred  ofiering  our  supplications  through  them  to  praying 
through  Christ.  If  this  should  not  be  accounted  worship,  it  would  be 
hard  to  shew  that  an  act  of  worship  ever  was  performed  on  earth." 

The  book  concludes  with  the  following  truly  eloquent  apos- 
trophe : — 

*'  And  now  let  us  take  a  glance  back  upon  our  subject,  and  the 
position  of  England  with  reference  to  it.  We  think  we  have  made  it 
plain,  that  between  the  system  of  theology  taught  in  Dr  Pusey's 
'  Eirenicon,'  and  the  system  taught  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  point  of  substantial  difference.  .  . 

"  Dr  Pusey  believes  in  apostolic  succession,  in  seven  sacraments,  in 
the  opits  operatum,  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  in  the  worship  of 
God  by  images,  in  praying  to  saints,  in  the  absolving  power  of  the 
priest,  in  tran substantiation.  In  short,  not  a  dogma  is  there  enacted 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  promulgated  with  anathema,  but  finds  its 
echo  in  the  pages  of  '  Eirenicon.'  Ritualism,  then,  is  no  system  of 
ceremonies  which  terminate  in  themselves,  and  do  not  go  beyond. 
Under  each  rite  is  a  hard,  solid  dogma  ;  and  when  you  have  put  all 
these  rites  together,  you  find  that  they  form  that  same  array  of  dog- 
mata, that  vex-y  system  of  religious  superstition  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  under  which  Europe  groaned  for  so  many  centuries.  In  short, 
it  is  grim  Popery  that  is  returnmg  upon  us.     Its  iron  visage  is  masked 
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and  beautified,  no  doubt,  by  flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  Pagan  cosmetics ; 
but  brush  these  things  away,  remove  the  paint,  and  the  features  of  the 
old  hag  look  out  upon  you,  stem,  unchanged  as  of  old 

•'  Farther,  Eitualism  means  a  revolution.  Eeligiously  viewed,  it 
implies  a  new  church  ;  and  politically  viewed,  it  implies  a  new  State. 
The  laws  and  constitutions  of  England  can  no  more  stand  with  the 
politics  of  Eitualism  than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  consist  with  its  dogmas.  It  aims  at  setting  up  a  theo- 
cracy ;  and  the  theocracy  of  Eitualism  will  reign  with  as  absolute  sway 
over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  as  ever  did  that  of  Eome.  In  fact,  it 
is  Eome  over  again. 

"  Earnestly,  and  with  much  apparent  meekness,  is  England  en- 
treated to  yield  herself  to  the  doctrines  of  Eitualism.  The  most 
consummate  sophistry  is  now  being  employed  to  persuade  her  that 
these  are  the  wholesome  doctrines  of  her  first  Eeformers,  and  that  in 
espousing  them  she  is'walking  in  the  footsteps  of  her  venerated  fathers 
and  martyrs,  and  that,  could  the  ashes  of  Cranmer  and  Eidley  be 
gathered  up  from  the  fire,  and  made  to  live  a  second  time,  these  men 
would  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  marching  so 
triumphantly  onwards,  and  with  the  artillery  of  candles  and  crucifixes, 
of  copes  and  chasubles,  are  driving  before  them  the  Protestant  dark- 
ness which,  for  three  centuries,  has  shrouded  the  realm  of  England. 
But  history  admonishes  us  that  the  argument  of  falsehood  is  apt  of  a 
sudden  to  transform  itself  into  the  argument  of  force,  and  that  the 
syllogisms  of  the  Eomanist  but  pave  the  way  for  pikes  to  coerce  men, 
and  feggots  to  burn  them.  It  requires  no  great  power  of  vision  to  see, 
behind  the  twinkling  tapers  of  the  Eitualist,  which  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, the  lurid  blaze  which  was  wont  to  light  up  Smithfield  with  a 
gloomy  splendour  in  other  days.  Yes,  the  comedy  now  beginning  in 
millinery  and  mosaics  will  have  a  tragedy  for  its  ending ;  and  a  very 
dismal  tragedy  it  will  be.  Unless  the  manhood  and  the  Christianhood 
of  our  country  rouse  up  itself,  and  that  speedily,  '  nothing,'  say  we,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '  nothii^  but  a  miracle  can  save  the 
Eeformation  in  England.'  " 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the  happiest  pro- 
ductions of  Dr  Wylie's  pen.  In  vigour  of  thought,  in  chaste 
and  eloquent  diction,  it  equals  its  predecessors ;  while  its  com- 
prehensive range  of  topics,  and  its  thorough  scientific  treatment 
of  them,  render  it  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


Art.  YI. — Scottish  Prelacy  after  tJie  Restoi'otioTL 

WE  proceed  to  implement  the  promise  we  gave  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,*  by  exhibiting  Scottish  Prelacy  according  to 
the  pattern  contained  in  the  Records  of  Dunblane. 

*   See  Art.  II.,  "  A  Scottish  Presbytery  in  the  17th  century,"  in  our  last 
number. 
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The  ground  we  occupied  in  our  former  article,  was  to  affirm 
the  continuity  of  Presbytery  from  the  Reformation  till  the 
Restoration.  We  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the  present 
paper,  that  after  the  invasion  by  Prelacy,  under  Charles  II., 
the  church  remained  "  unaffected  in  her  identity,  though  under 
a  cloud,  and  in  temporary  captivity,"  till  the  era  of  liberty 
emancipated  her  from  bonds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  that 
the  Erastian  violence  with  which  she  was  so  long  and  cruelly 
assailed,  never  in  reality  succeeded  in  casting  out  the  leaven 
of  Presbytery  so  as  to  leave  Prelacy  in  undisputed  possession. 
There  was  once  a  great  day  of  jubilee  in  a  Scottish  sea-port, 
by  way  of  celebrating  the  gift  of  a  public  park  to  the  town  by 
one  of  its  successful  merchants.  Among  other  signs  of  rejoic- 
ing, there  was  a  huge  balloon  brought  down  from  England  to 
gratify  sight-seers.  The  vast  silken  orb,  partially  inflated 
with  gas,  aAvaited  the  signal  for  an  ascent ;  but  as  the  Avind 
blew  seawards  that  day,  the  balloon  was  kept  moored  to  the 
earth  by  heavy  sandbags  and  ropes,  and  so  flapped  idly  in  the 
breeze,  rather  than  be  drifted  into  the  German  Ocean,  to  the 
dismay  of  all  concerned.  That  was  precisely  the  posture  of 
Prelacy  in  Scotland  from  1662  till  1688.  The  Erastian  balloon 
which  Sharp,  as  royal  aeronaut,  brought  down,  never  was  filled, 
and  never  rose  free  from  the  drag  and  dead  weights,  that 
encumbered  it  at  its  importation,  into  the  clear  blue  heaven  of 
popular  acclaim  ;  never,  during  the  dismal  quarter  of  a  century 
that  Prelacy  wore  its  titles,  and  sat  in  high  places,  and  wielded 
the  strength  of  the  secular  ai-m  to  crush  all  opposition,  did  it 
get  room  to  exercise  its  vaunted  prerogatives,  or  assume  its 
vestments,  or  enforce  its  ritual.  The  plant  was  an  exotic,  and 
never  took  kindly  with  the  soil.  Presbytery  was  then  by  law 
conquered,  but  it  never  was  subdued.  Like  the  ice-cold  and 
clay-coloured  Arve  that  rushes  from  beneath  a  glacier,  and 
mingles  near  Geneva  with  the  lovely  blue  of  the  Rhone,  threat- 
ening to  pollute  its  noble  torrent,  so  Prelacy  met  Presbytery, 
so  they  mingled.  But  just  as  the  Rhone  clears  itself  of  the 
muddy  current  that  intercepted  its  swift  march,  and  pursues  its 
course  as  beautiful  as  ever,  so  in  due  time  Presbytery,  after  a 
darkening  struggle,  regains  her  old  hue,  and  flows  onwards  in 
her  high  career,  "a  river  of  God  full  of  water."  Let  us  take 
up  our  position  at  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  two  streams. 
The  first  glimpse  we  get  in  the  memorials  before  us  of  the 
approach  of  any  disturbing  element,  is  in  the  harvest  month 
of  September  1660,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  "re- 
ceaved  ane  letter  from  the  Presbyterie  of  Edinburgh,  with 
printed  copies  of  His  Majesty's  letter,  in  reference  to  church 
government,  not  to  be  altered,  qlk  is  ordained  to  be  publicly 
read  in  all  the  congregations  next  Lord's  day,  within  the  Pres- 
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bytery,  for  removing  of  mistakes  and  jealousies."  We  know 
from  Burnet  and  Baillie  that  Sharp  wrote  that  deceptive  docu- 
ment called  "  His  Majesty's  letter."  For  six  months  he  had 
been  hano-ing  on  the  skirts  of  the  court  in  the  pay  of  the  poor 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  And  when  he  returned  to  Scotland 
with  such  a  lullaby  epistle  in  his  hand,  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburo-h  "  gave  him  thanks  and  made  a  humble  return  to 
His  Majesty,  rejoicing  that  the  warm  beams  of  royal  autho- 
rity were  reaching  even  to  us,  and  hailing  the  king  as  so 
tender  a  nursing  father,"  words  of  homage  which,  when 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  troubles  that  ensued,  seemed  as  if 
framed  on  purpose  to  express  the  most  scorching  irony.  We 
do  not  wonder  to  find  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  so  gladly 
welcoming  a  missive  on  which  the  metropolitan  Presbytery 
had  put  its  imprimatur,  and  which  "  was  so  extremely  hugged." 
The  quiet  that  followed  was  but  the  lull  before  the  storm. 
Tokens  of  an  approaching  avatar  of  blood  soon  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  "  Lex  Rex,"  and  "  The  Causes  of  God's  ivrath," 
were  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  :  the 
famous  ship,  with  its  eighty-five  hogsheads  of  State  papei-s,  was 
lost  at  sea :  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  on  New  Year's  Day 
of  1661,  and  bequeathed  to  the  nation  a  frightful  legacy  of 
violence  and  oppression.  When  summer  flowers  were  in  the 
bloom,  the  maiden  and  the  gibbet  were  at  work  in  cutting  oflf 
such  signal  champions  of  piety  and  patriotism  as  Argyle  and 
James  Guthrie.  Wodrow  mentions  other  "  remarkables," 
such  as  the  return  of  the  swans  to  Linlithgow  Loch,  the  sprout- 
ing of  a  thistle  beside  the  royal  arms  on  the  citadel  of  Perth, 
the  obsequies  of  Montrose  at  Edinburgh,  the  celebration  of  the 
29th  of  May,  and  the  burning  of  indigent  old  wives  under  the 
charge  of  witchcraft. 

There  was  no  interruption  of  presbytery  in  Dunblane  during 
the  year  1661.  In  the  west  and  south,  synods  had  been  dis- 
persed by  violence,  but  it  was  the  violence  of  mob  law,  and 
not  by  command  of  Council.  The  order  for  "  discharging  all 
ecclesiastical  meetings  in  synods,  presbyteries,  and  sessions,  till 
authorised  by  archbishops  and  bishops, '  was  not  issued  till 
January  1662.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
blane meeting  on  1 5th  January  ;  *'  but  in  respect  of  the 
paucitie  of  the  members  present,  and  also  in  regard  of  the 
report  (and  not  certain)  to  the  presbytery  of  ane  interruption 
of  presbiteriall  meiting  :  The  presbytery  did  thairefore  adjourne 
thaire  meiting,  untiil  such  tyme  as  the  moderator,  with 
convenience,  according  to  law,  should  give  the  breithreine  adver- 
tisement," Wodrow  says  that,  "piece  by  piece,  all  the  presby- 
teries were  deserted,  save  some  few,  very  few,  who  subjected 
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to  the  prelates'  orders."*  It  has  been  said  "  that  presbytery 
fell  without  the  honour  of  a  dissolution."  The  true  statement 
would  be  that  presbytery  never  fell.  There  was  no  alternative 
submitted  to  the  church,  on  which  a  clear  and  definite  issue 
could  be  founded,  and  therefore  the  church  was  no  party  to 
the  bartering  of  her  birthrights  for  such  a  red  mess  as  she  got 
in  exchange.  What  Wodrow  says  of  presbyteiy  meetings 
generally,  "that  it  was  some  years  after  1662,  before  the 
curates  and  inferior  clergy  were  allowed  to  meet  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  gifts  togetlier,"  is  inapplicable  to  Dunblane,  As 
we  have  seen  above,  the  presbytery  "  adjourned  "  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  and  the  adjournment  lasted  for  a  whole 
year.  Meanwhile  the  four  corner-stones  of  the  new  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  were  prepared  in  London,  and  consecrated  in  the 
venerable  abbey  of  Westminster.  Baillie  informs  us  that  the 
four  prelates,  Sharp,  Hamilton,  Fairfoul,  and  Leighton,  "staid 
some  months  longer  than  was  expected,  that  they  might  be 
sufiiciently  instructed  in  the  English  way."  How  they  were 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  how  one  of  the  corner-stones  slipt 
out  of  the  State  conveyance  at  Morpeth  (Leighton,  namely, 
who,  as  Burnet  says,  "was  weary  of  them,  and  hated  the 
appearance  of  vanity");  how  they  were  received  into  the 
capital,  and  there  communicated  the  virtue  of  consecration  to 
other  stones  that  the  structure  needed ;  how  they  entered  Par- 
liament, and  grew  to  a  mountain  of  strength  that  darkened 
the  firmament,  and  sent  forth  fire  and  smoke,  which  continued 
its  eruption  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  we  leave  the 
historians  to  tell.  After  Parliament  rose,  the  Council  sat  down 
in  old  Holyrood,  and  inaugurated  its  proceedings  by  an  act 
anent  diocesan  assemblies.  The  preamble  of  the  act  declared 
"  that  the  lords,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  have  all  this  session 
of  Parliament  been  engaged  to  attend  the  service  thereof,  and 
now  are  to  repair  to  their  respective  sees,  for  exercising  of  the 
government  and  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  church,  according 
to  that  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  is  settled  upon  them 
by  the  laws."  Then  follows  the  proclamation  for  holding 
diocesan  meetings  in  the  dioceses  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  and  Dunblane,  "  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October  next,"  the  remaining  sees  to  hold  their 


*  In  October  1863,  "  Mr  Jolin  Lindsay,  minr.  at  Kilchrenan  in  Argyle, 
was  chosen  by  the  congregation  at  Balquidder.  The  said  Johne,  present, 
interrogat  anent  his  lowsing,  declairit  that  thaire  was  no  church  judicatorie 
in  these  bounds,  neither  synod  nor  presbytery,  qrfra  he  cd.  have  ane  testi- 
monial! judiciallie,  but  produced  ane  act  of  transportabilitie,  daite  6  June 
1660  at  Inverary,  and  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  23  Aug.  1663." 
This  was  an  exception.  There  are  constant  references  to  other  presbyteries 
in  the  records  of  Dunblane. 
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conclaves  on  the  third  Tuesday,  and  all  who  refused  to  attend 
such  meetings  were  to  be  held  as  seditious. 

The  biographers,  after  Burnet,  commonly  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  Leighton  chose  Dunblane  as  his  see  because  it  was 
among  the  poorest,  and  that  he  refrained  from  using-  or  accept- 
ing lordly  titles,  and  seldom  or  never  entered  Parliament. 
According  to  the  preamble  of  the  Diocesan  Act,  it  would  seem 
that  all  the  bishops  "  attended  service  "  in  Parliament.  But  if 
Leighton  did  not  take  his  seat  there,*  how  did  he  fill  up  the 
four  summer  months  subsequent  to  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  ? 
Did  he  linger  in  the  metropolis  to  see  how  the  new  religion 
throve  in  high  places  ?  Or  did  he  at  once  repair  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Dunblane,  "wdth  which  his  name  in  all  time  coming  was 
to  be  sacredly  associated,  and  to  which  pilgrims  from  afar 
were  to  direct  their  steps,  as  if  to  pay  their  homage  at  his 
shrine  ?  Did  he  approach  his  see  as  his  prelatical  brethren 
had  entered  the  capital,  "with  lacqueys  in  purple  running 
a-foot  beside  his  carriage,"  as  BaUlie  informs  us  the  pontiff 
Sharp  had  provided  for  himself  before  he  quitted  London  ? 
Was  it  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  wonder  and  awe 
of  gaping  crowds,  that  he  paraded  the  streets  of  his  cathedral 
city  ?  Was  his  first  act  one  of  ejectment  upon  the  presby- 
tian  incumbent  of  the  city  and  parish,  a  kind  of  first  draft 
of  the  piece  called  "  Quitting  the  Manse,"  two  hundred  years 
before  Sir  George  Harvey  had  projected  it  upon  the  canvass  ? 
Or  rather,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
character,  "  from  ostentation,  and  from  weakness  free,"  he 
quietly  walked  from  the  wayside  inn  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  in 
the  purple  twilight  of  a  summer's  eve,  across  the  qviaint  old 
bridge  which  Bishop  Dermoch  had  built,  and  up  the  narrow 
High  Street,  till  he  reached  the  old  manse  of  Thomas  Lindsay, 
where,  as  "  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  a  wayfaring  man 
that  turneth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night,"  he  revealed  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  means  he  pui-posed  to  employ  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ?  To  such  questions  we  get  no  response  from  the 
chronicles  before  us,  as  the  presbytery  stood  adjourned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Now,  however,  that  we  have  seen 
his  arrival,  we  shall  mark  the  steps  of  his  progress  as  we  find 
them  traced  in  the  minutes  of  synod  and  presbytery. 

*  Leighton  was  sent  by  the  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  half-dozen,  or 
more,  ministers  that  were  summoned  from  the  west  anent  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and,  as  Wodrow  tells,  "  he  used  all  his  eloquence  and  art,  but  was 
entertained  M-ith  soUd  arguments  against  the  oath,  and  very  free  checks,  and 
a  charge  of  apostasy,"  &c.  We  lind  from  the  records  before  us,  that  "  it  was 
thought  fitt  be  the  synod,  that  the  bishope  would  represent  to  the  ensuing 
Parliament  anent  vagabonds  and  travellers  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  that  the 
Parliament  may  provyde  some  remedie  for  curbeing  of  the  samyne."  There 
are  other  evidences  extant  of  his  attending  Parliament. 
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Leighton's  first  synod  convened  on  "September  fiyfteene 
1662,"  a  whole  month  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  Council.  The 
first  minute  runs  thus  : — '•  This  day  the  synod  of  ye  diocese 
of  Dunblane,  being  meet,  the  bischope  preached,  and  after 
sermon  and  prayer,  the  names  were  called,  and  very  few  being 
absent,  off  whom  the  most  sent  their  excuses  either  by  word 
or  writt.  The  bischope  propounded  some  few  particulars, 
which,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  ye  synod,  were  approved  and 
enacted.  And  because  liaving  noe  farder  to  doe  at  this  meiting, 
there  was  not  ane  clerk  nominated.  The  bischope  left  with 
the  brethren  a  note  of  the  particulars,  propounded  and  written 
with  his  owne  hand,  the  true  copie  whereof  is  heir  inserted  as 
follows."*  The  appointment  of  clerk  took  place  at  the  second 
synod,  "when  two  being  listed,  both  readers  and  precentors, 
the  one  at  Dunblane,  the  other  at  Kilmadock.  Mr  David 
Wilson,  reader  and  schoolmaster  at  Dunblane,  was  chosen  clerk 
by  the  vote  of  ye  synod,  and  his  dues  appoynted  as  was  for- 
merlie  in  custome."  It  is  to  the  care  of  this  "  reader  and 
schoolmaster"  we  are  indebted  for  the  methodical  register  of 
the  synod  from  1662  till  1668.  We  cannot,  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  undertake  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  forty-three  synods  held  in  Dunblane,  nineteen 
of  which  were  under  Leighton.  A  list  of  matters  presented 
before  the  synods  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  : — 

"  Eeaders  at  kirks  required  to  keep  registers  of  baptism,  and 
marriages  ;  visitations  of  kirks  to  be  kept ;  those  chosen  as  elders  and 
overseers  of  the  several  congregations  to  be  understanding  men,  of 
good  life,  and  free  from  known  scandal ;  that  none  keep  grammar 
and  English  schools  without  acquainting  the  Presbytery  ;  that  every 
minister  pay  threttie  pounds  Scots,  out  of  their  thousand  merks 
yearly,  for  the  help  of  universities  ;  that  every  kirk  pay  eighteen 
shillings  Scots  to  the  clerk  of  the  synod  at  ilk  meeting ;  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  named  at  each  synod,  to  think  of  overtures  for  advancing 
piety  and  repressing  profaneness  ;  that  moderators  cause  supply  vacant 
kirks  with  preaching  ;  that  ministers  examine  the  people  frequently 
throughout  the  year ;  that  prayer  and  family  exercise  be  urged,  whether 
in  common  or  great  men's  families  ;  to  prevent  tippling  and  drinking 
in  all  [alej  houses  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  the  bell  of  the  paroch  church 
be  rung  about  half  ane  hour,  after  afternoone's  sermone,  and,  if  that 
they  shalbe  found  in  aile  houses  after  ye  said  bell,  these  persons  be 
censured  by  the  minister  and  session  :  lykewise  hyreing  of  servants  on 
the  Lord's  Day  to  be  curbed.  Ministers  in  all  companies  to  abstain 
from  drinking  of  healths  themselves,  and  also  discountenance  and 
dissuade  it  in  others ;  the  people  at  meetings  and  feasts  to  absteene 

*  The  remainder  of  Leighton's  first  charge  will  be  found  in  Pearson's  edi- 
tion of  Leighton  (1855),  voL  ii.,  p     652-3  :  and  in  West,  vol.  ii  p.  435. 
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from  intemperance  and  profane  jesting,  and  the  too  great  liberty  they 
take  of  indecent  behaviour  in  their  promiscuous  dancings ;  that 
ministers  in  their  preachino;  and  prayer  make  people  sensible  of  God's 
goodness  in  giving  a  good  harvest,  for  ye  most  parte.  Ministers  in 
visiting  to  tak  the  elder  of  the  quarter  with  him,  and  that  elder  to  be 
exemplary  in  family  worship  himself ;  that  they  reprove  and  inhibit 
light  conceited  persons  at  night  walkes  where  dead  persons  are.  Days 
of  solemn  supplication  before  and  of  thanksgiving  after  17th  October, 
to  be  set  apart  in  connection  with  harvest ;  day  of  fasting  and  praver 
before  the  communion ;  reading  of  the  Holie  Scripture  in  Irish  to 
those  that  hes  the  nse  of  it,  and  in  Inglish  to  those  that  hes  the  nse 
of  it." 

In  this  list  we  have  omitted  those  ordinances  relative  to 
pubhc  worship,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  them  here- 
after. We  have  gathered  the  materials  just  mentioned  from 
Leighton's  synods,  there  being  nothing  of  general  interest  to 
be  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  records.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  posture  of  affairs  among  the 
brethren  that  were  by  law  commanded  to  receive  Robert 
Leighton  as  their  chief.  For  one  thing,  although  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  were  pretty  extensive, 
stretching  from  Abernethy  to  Aberfoyle,  and  from  Tulliallan 
to  Monzie,  there  were  only  two  presbyteries,  Dunblane  and 
Auchterader  (then  spelled  OcAterarder),  together  with  a  few 
ministers  in  the  bounds  of  Perth,  those  at  St  Madoes,  Dron, 
and  Abernethy,  and  the  two  ministers  of  Culross,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline,  that  constituted  the  entire  synod. 
About  thirty  ministers  altogether,  with  their  congregations, 
had  the  alternative  submitted  to  them  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing Leighton  as  their  prelate.  In  Wodrow's  lists  of  noncon- 
formists to  Episcopacy,  there  occur  the  names  of  Andrew  Rind, 
Tillicoultry  ;  John  Forrest,  Tulliallan,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunblane  ;  George  Murray,  in  Auchterarder ;  Alexander  Pit- 
cairn,  Dron;  Robert  Edmonstone  and  Matthew  Fleming, 
Culross.  According  to  this  reckoning,  six  ministers,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  Synod  of  Dunblane,  were  nonconformists.  So  far  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  is  concerned,  we  have  full  details 
furnished  by  the  minutes  of  Synod  and  Presbytery,  and,  did 
space  permit,  we  could  prove  that  A.  Rind,  though  absent 
from  church  courts,  was  not  a  dissenter.  His  biography,  were 
it  written,  would  doubtless  form  a  curious  chapter  in  ecclesias- 
tical literature.  His  name  figures  among  the  subscribers  to 
Glasgow  College  in  1632,  along  with  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Keir,  and  James  Peirsonne,  minister  of  Dunblane,  Adam  [Bel- 
lenden]  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Sir  James  Chisolme,  of 
CromHcks  ;  so  that  he  was  minister  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
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and  took  part  in  the  strifes  that  grew  out  of  Laud's  liturgy, 
and  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly,  and  afterwards  in  the  re- 
building of  prelacy  under  Sharp.  Rind  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  Dunblane  Presbytery  at  the  Restoration,  and  John 
Forrest  was  the  youngest.  Forrest  never  acknowledged  the 
new  order  ;  his  last  appearance  in  Presbytery  being  on  15th 
January  ]  662,  when  the  "  adjournment/'  which  lasted  for  a 
year,  took  place. 

With  respect  to  the  nonconformity  of  George  Murray, 
minister  at  Foulis,  we  find  from  the  JSynod  minutes  that  he 
had  sent  "ane  letter  to  the  bishope,  acknowledging  the  pre- 
sent Government."  Like  Rind,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  such 
excuses  occur,  along  with  the  names  of  Alexander  Moncrieff 
of  Abernethy,  and  Robert  Friebairne  of  Gask,  after  his  name, 
"  on  account  of  sicknes  and  extreme  age."  Supply  is  granted 
to  his  pulpit  in  April  1670.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  an 
instruction  given  "  by  the  bishop  and  synod  in  1644,"  that 
the  two  ministers  of  Culross  refused  to  conform.  "  It  was  re- 
commended to  the  brethren  of  the  two  presbiteries,  with  those 
few  of  their  number  or  nearest  neighbours  [belonging  to]  this 
diocese,  that  com  not  to  the  presbitries  nor  synod,  to  endea- 
vour their  satisfaction  in  what  scruples  they  have  ;  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunblane  to  confer  with  John  Forrest,  and  ye  two 
ministers  at  Culross  ;  the  Presbytery  of  Ochterarder,  with 
Alexander  Pitcairn,  Dron."  The  most  resolute  of  the  noncom- 
formists  was  Alexander  Pitcairn,  A  synodical  deputation  ex- 
cused itself  in  1665  for  not  going  to  him,  "because  of  the 
roughness  of  the  winter  weather,  and  several  other  impedi- 
ments." It  was  not  till  Leighton's  successor  came  upon  the 
field  that  he  was  constrained  to  quit.  He  is  excused  in  1678, 
along  with  several  others,  for  absence  from  synod,  "  because  of 
their  own  seiknes,  and  partly  because  of  their  bed-fellows." 
But  at  the  October  synod,  it  is  stated  "  that  Mr  Alexander 
Pitcairne's  absence  having  been  these  times  many  years  by- 
gone connived  at,  he  has  begun  of  late  (as  they  are  informed), 
to  do  things  more  disorderly,  such  as  the  entertaining  people 
of  neighbour  paroches  at  the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
sacraments,  without  testimonies  of  their  proper  pastors,  which, 
if  continued  in,  may  prove  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
order  and  peace  of  the  church  ;  wherefore  to  prevent  these 
evils,  and  the  censure  may  be  due  to  him  for  so  doing,  Mr  A. 
Ireland,  Fossoywhie,  is  to  acquaint  him  of  the  dissatisfaction 
with  these  his  practices,  and  exhort  him  to  hold  himself, 
within  his  own  charge,  without  doing  anything  grie/ous  to  his 
neighbour  ministers."  The  report  made  was  to  the  effect  that 
"  what  had  given  offence  was  done  mostly  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  he  promised  for  the  future  to  be  more  watchful." 
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Pitcaim  continued  to  minister  in  Dron  till  1682,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Athole  got  him  ejected.  Wodrow  says  he  fled  to 
Holland  "  till  the  Liberty,  when  he  returned,  and  was  made 
Provost  of  the  Old  College,  in  St  Andrews,  by  King  William." 
It  was  not  "  the  Old  College,"  but  St  Mary's,  or  "  the  New 
College,"  of  which  Pitcairn  became  Principal  in  1693,  an  office 
held  in  earlier  days  by  Andrew  Melville  and  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, and  now  filled  by  Principal  Tulloch. 

Such  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  records  of  the  actual 
non-conformity  among  the  resident  clergy  of  the  see  of  Dun- 
blane, at  Leighton's  accession.  Our  readers  must  not,  how- 
ever, conclude  that  the  rest  of  the  ministers  accepted  the 
situation  per  saltum.  The  beautiful  parish  of  Lecropt, 
"  the  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Keir,"  lies  at  the  distance  of  only 
two  miles  from  Dunblane.  Of  that  parish  Andrew  Barclay 
was  minister,  and  for  some  months  abstained  from  meeting 
with  his  brethren.  It  was  not  till  May  1663  that  "  he  shewed 
his  reasons  for  former  absence,  and  stated  that  he  is  now  re- 
solved (as  he  is  inclyned  and  informed),  to  keip  for  the  future 
to  the  much  hearting  of  the  Presbytery,  as  forthcoming  to 
their  strengthening."  No  doubt  it  was  somewhat  disconcertincr 
that  the  nearest  member  to  the  seat  of  Presbytery,  within 
sound  of  Leighton's  cathedral  bells,  should  have  vacillated  for 
five  months  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  Another 
brother,  Harry  Livingstone,  of  Kippen,  conformed  in  June 
1664,  but  he  accounted  for  his  absences  by  being  in  London, 
and  not  in  health  after  his  return,  &c. 

That  the  Presbytery,  as  reconstituted,  walked  in  the  old 
paths,  is  evident  from  every  page  of  its  register.  "  The  clerk 
is  ordained  to  seik  out  all  things  in  process  not  closit  qlk  were 
delayed,  because  of  the  interstice  and  stans  of  discipline." 
In  the  work  called  "  The  Apology,  or  Vindication,"  printed  in 
1677,  the  writer  speaks  of  scandals  neglected,  "  except  a  few, 
and  these  in  the  meaner  and  lower  degree  of  persons,  overlooking 
all  in  the  more  opulent  and  great,"  &c.  This,  doubtless,  was 
the  case  in  the  western  shires,  from  which  the  four  hundred 
were  extruded,  and  where  the  ignorant  and  vicious  curates 
fleeced  the  flock.  There  was  no  such  lack  or  partiality  in  the 
administration  of  discipline  in  Dunblane.  At  one  presbytery, 
we  find  "  Captain  David  "Muschet,  of  Glassingali,  and  George 
Graham,  fear  (younger),  of  Glennie,"  arraigned  for  breaches 
of  good  behaviour  ;  and  so  late  as  December  1680,  "  Mr 
Alexander  Peirson,  of  Kippenross,  is  cited  three  times"  for  a 
certain  scandal.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  Episcopacy, 
the  presbyteries,  sessions,  and  synods  seem  to  have  acted  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  done  during  the  era  of  Presbytery  that 
preceded. 
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We  now  advance  to  the  examination  of  proof  respecting  the 
rise  and  progress  of  dissent  within  the  diocese.  On  the  29th 
March  1665,  the  presbytery,  "according  to  the  custome  of 
the  kirk,  considering  the  approach  of  the  synod,  appointed 
the  brethren  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  privie  censure:  all  were 
approved  in  lyfe  and  doctrine.  The  last  person  removed  was 
Mr  Thomas  Forrester  (Kincardine),  he,  informing  that  there  are 
some  within  the  compass  of  his  paroch,  quho  do  no  keip  public 
ordinances,  which,  if  permitted,  may,  in  process  of  time,  pre- 
juge  his  owne  and  the  ministrie  of  his  brethren ;  the  presby- 
tery hes,  therefore,  thot  fitt  to  recommend  it  to  the  minister, 
that  he  in  his  wysdome,  sie  for  prevention  of  anything,  that 
may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  publick  ordinances  for  the 
future,  and  mak  report  against  the  nixt  day."  At  the  en- 
suing meeting  Mr  Forrester  says,  "that  he  did  not  as  yet 
speak  to  the  minister  (who  is  laide  asyde)  creipt  in,  in  his 
paroch  of  Kincardine.  He  is  ordained  to  speak  to  him  before 
next  Lord's  Day,  that  he  may  frequent  the  church  there." 
Again  and  again  this  case  comes  up  with  "  no  report  anent 
the  quyet  minister,  in  respect  of  the  minister  of  the  paroch  his 
absence."  At  length,  on  being  questioned,  Mr  Forrester  de- 
clares "  that  he  spoke  to  him,  but  that  he  hes  not  comde  to 
church  as  yet,  and  promises  to  make  ane  more  full  accompt, 
in  order  to  him  against  the  next  day."  Leighton  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  in  January  1668,*  when  it  was 
enacted  "  that  none  within  the  precincts  of  this  presbytery 
shall  detean  any  families  or  persons  from  having  public  ordi- 
nances on  Sabboth  days,  or  admit  of  any  others  at  any  tyme, 
to  their  family  exercise,  except  their  awne  household.  Bot 
that  every  person  shall  keip  his  paroch  church,  under  hazard 
of  church  censure,  as  effeirs  both  to  the  person  so  doing  and 
to  his  landlord."  The  drift  of  this  edict  will  be  apparent  from 
what  follows  : — "  Appoynts  a  copy  hereof  to  be  given  be  the 
hands  of  the  clerk,  Robert  Caddell,  to  Mr  Jon  Law  and  his 
landlord,  or  left  at  their  houses,  withal  to  desyre  the  said  Mr 
J.  L.  to  come  to  church  to  hear  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  days,  at  his  paroch  kirk  of  Kincardine.  The  whole 
brethren  are  appointed  to  read  the  synod  acts  against 
drunkenness,  swearing,  &c.,  in  their  respective  congregations." 
The  nonconformist  here  named  was  minister  of  Campsie, 
and  "  outed"  by  the  Council  of  Glasgow.  He  was  accused  in 
1674,  of  "  going  about  baptising,  administrating  the  Lord's 


*  He  was  translated  to  Glasgow  in  1671,  his  last  synod  in  Dunblane  being 
on  10th  October  of  that  year.  A  year  before  this  he  was  commendator  of 
Glasgow.  He  seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  presbytery,  certainly  not 
more  than  two  dozen  times  during  the  entire  decade  of  his  Episcopate. 
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Supper,  (See,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen."  He,  Hugh  Smith,  and 
others,  had  held  a  famous  night  communion  in  that  parish. 
The  council  "put  him  to  the  horn"  in  1676,  "for  invading 
pulpits  and  ordaining  persons  to  the  ministry."  Some  years 
after  this  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Bass.  We  shall  trace 
a  few  additional  notices  of  Mr  Law  in  the  records.  The  edict 
quoted  above  was  left  at  his  house,  and  another  copy  at  his 
landlord's,  "  themselves  being  absent."  Notwithstanding,  Mr 
Law  "  came  not  to  pubHc  ordinances."  The  presbytery's  edict 
hurled  at  him  was  brutura  fulmen,  so  far  as  he  regarded  it. 
A  new  "  course  of  redress"  was  adopted  by  the  presbytery. 
"  Mr  Forrester  is  recommended  to  take  a  convenient  time  to 
deal  with  him  in  a  calm,  prudent  way,  to  come  to  the  Word 
and  not  to  keip  public  exercise  on  Sabbath  days,"  &c.  After 
all  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr  Forrester  felt  the  grievance  of  a 
nonconforming  minister  very  deeply  :  for  he  is  seriously  re- 
buked himself,  for  frequent  absences  from  presbytery,  both  in 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  1668.  The  first  reproof  is 
called  a  serious  rebuke ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  said  "  Mr 
T.  F.  enjoyned  with  all  earnestness  (after  a  brotherly  but  severe 
rebuke  for  so  long  delaying  the  Lord's  Supper  [seven  years], 
though  he  had  right  pungent  reasons  why  he  so  prorogat  to 
celebrate  it),  to  have  the  same  betwixt  and  next  synod  at  furth- 
est, taking  a  convenient  tyme."  The  parishes  of  Kincai'dine 
and  Kippen  being  contiguous  to  one  another,  seem  at  this 
period  to  have  been  rife  with  dissenters,  and  the  very  strong- 
holds of  nonconformity,  so  that  their  curates  (Incus  a  non 
lucendo)  were  in  fact  sinecures.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  Edward  Blaw,  of  Kippen,  should  report  that 
"  he  did  prepare  for  the  sacrament,  iutimat  it  the  Sabbath 
before,  wes  all  in  readiness  against  the  day,  but  none  came  to 
receave  tickets."*  Besides  Law  in  Kincardine,  mention  is 
made  of  James  Hutcheson  in  Kippen,  as  "  keiping  some  pri- 
vate meitings ;  and  various  "  ponderings  and  cognoscings  are 
taken  for  a  safe  and  solid  course  of  redresse.^'  Three  brethren 
are  appointed  to  confer  with  Law,  with  full  instructions  how 
to  deal  with  him.  When  the  time  comes  for  giving  in  their 
report  they  say  that  "  they  were  diverted  by  necessary  occa- 
sions  that  they  could  not  be  there."      Other  two  are  then 


*  Curious  disputes  about  the  beadleship  of  Kippen.  to  which  James 
Vre  "  pretended"'  hereditary  claims  occur  in  presb\-tery  and  synod  records. 
In  1680,  Ure  is  described  in  the  synod  minutes  "  as  a  notorious  separatist 
these  many  years  bygone,  an  intollerable  instigator  of  others  to  the  same,  a 
declared  rebel,  active  in  the  late  rebellion,"  &c.  &c.  It  was  Ure  of  Shirgarton 
that  defended  the  Bridge  at  BothwelL  See  "  M'Crie's  lives  of  Veitch  and 
Bryson,"  "  Blackadder's  Memoirs,"  Kirkton  ;  Wodrow,  book  iii.,  chap,  iv., 
vol.  2,  p.  260. 
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appointed  to  go  to  him  and  require  him,  "  either  to  live  peace- 
ably, keip  ordinances,  &c.,  other  ways  to  withdraw  and  remove 
from  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  or  be  delated  to  the  civill 
magistrat  to  tak  order  with  him/'  These  also,  somehow,  slip 
through  their  commission  ;  when  the  minister  of  the  parish 
and  another  receive  commission  to  represent  to  him  "  that, 
since  it  wes  his  owne  choyse  to  remove  upon  advertisement, 
the  brethren  are  sent  to  give  him  tymous  notice,  and  missing 
him  it  shall  suffice  they  report  it  to  his  wife,  servant,  or  land- 
lord." This  time  the  delegates  discharge  their  trust.  But  four 
months  afterwards,  we  read  that  "  Mr  Law  continues  to  walk 
very  disorderly,  contravening  all  acts  and  appoyments,  requir- 
ing him  to  live  peaceabh",  that  he  preaches  frequently,  if  not 
every  Lord's  Day,  to  the  withdrawing  of  many  people  from 
their  own  congregations  and  pastors,  and  so  weakening  their 
hands  in  their  great  work  of  the  ministry ;  therefore,  i"t  is  the 
presbytery's  humble  judgment  (nothing  else  having  been  pre- 
vailed with  him  hitherto),  that  he  be  referred  to  the  bishope, 
and  he  to  take  his  owne  way  for  a  speedy  remedy  and  redresse  of 
the  said  disorder  so  tenaciously  persisted  in,  as  he  may  think 
fit." 

This  is  the  last  glance  we  get  of  Mr  John  Law  and  his  "  dis- 
orderly courses."  Neither  synod  nor  presbytery  record  tells  how 
Leighton  disposed  of  him.  Certainly  nonconformity  did  not 
cease  and  determine  within  the  bounds  of  Dunblane.  The  re- 
cords are  burdened  with  lamentings  over  the  frequency  of 
conventicles,  and  withdrawing  from  ordinances  "  as  daily  in- 
creasing in  several  places  through  avowed  preaching  of  some 
silenced  ministers  ;  referring  the  samen  to  the  synod,  if  twixt 
and  then,  course  be  not  taken  of  them  by  those  concerned  in 
the  proclamation,  whom  the  dean  is  to  inform."  Still  later  in 
the  year  1670, 

"  Several  of  the  brethren  regrating  the  frequent  with  drawings  of  many 
of  their  parishioners  from  the  public  ordinances  and  worship  within 
their  owne  parish  kirk,  and  yet  their  requiring  church  benefite  at 
their  pleasure,  without  their  being  made  sensible  of  that  their  error 
and  separation:  •which  the  presbytery  considering,  &c.,  withal  the 
laudable  and  religious  Actes  of  Parhament,  enjoyning  good  order  under 
severest  animadversions :  moreover,  how  easily  profane  livers,  under 
colourable  visages  and  pretences,  may  slip  into  a  contempt  of  the 
ministry  and  its  due  authority :  and,  finally,  weighing  how  dangerous 
and  neir  it  is  to  break  the  church's  uniformity  and  cast  all  loose,  if 
persons  bo  tolerat  to  com  and  go  and  do  as  they  list,  and  make  use  of 
their  settled  pastors  in  some  cases  of  necessity,  rejecting  them  in 
all  things  else  :  does,  therefore,  prohibit  every  minister  within  their 
precincts  to  marry  any  such  person,  man  or  woman,  till  first  they 
compear  before  the  presbytery,  acknowledge  their  miscarriage,  and 
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gire  aanutnee  tS  fsAan  obsorfBiiee  of  good  order,  with  eeztififear 
tioo  of  dns  texmaxe  to  the  contntTcener  in  Ijk  manner  as  to  bap- 
tisme,"  &e. 

This  ordinance  is  repeated  in  a  stricter  form  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. These  severe  exactions,  which  the  fHesbjtery  thon^t 
meet  to  make  upon  themsdres^  shew  how  feeble  and  ineffee- 
toal  were  the  effcMts  they  had  used  to  keep  bac^  the  rising  tide 
of  dissent  It  has  been  generally  sopposed  that  Danblane  was 
as  the  land  of  (xoshen,  especially  nnder  Leighton's  rule,  while 
other  pstfts  of  Scotland  were  desolated  as  with  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  And  if  meekness  and  f<vbearance  could  have 
comm^ided  Episcopacy,  in  the  shorn  garb  in  which  Leighton 
represented  it,  there  had  been  no  necessity  to  quell  the  turbu- 
lence of  opposititML  But  though  liie  voice  of  Leighton  was 
Jacobs,  the  hands  which  Prelaqrput  out  were  the  rough  hands 
of  Esau ;  and  the  nation,  unlike  the  blind,  infirm  patriarch, 
would  not  accept  the  savourv  meat  made  ready  for  it,  nor  wel- 
come those  that  prepared  it  with  a  blessing. 

After  Leighton  left  for  Glasgow,  Dunblane  diocese  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  presbyters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Sharp, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  In  August  1672,  we 
learn  "  there  was  no  exercise  in  regard  the  toun  was  taken  up 
with  an  extraordinaij  emergence,  and  the  people  in  arms  in 
the  churchyard  ;'*  and  in  D«xmber,  "  the  brethren  dismissed 
gladly,  yt  Saddon's  stratagems  on  mankynd  had  not  so  fax 
prevailed  in  these  bounds  this  last  month  as  to  make  ym 
any  new  work  for  this  day  in  order  to  the  quelling  yr  ot," 
Yarious  references  to  Sharp  occur  at  this  period.  In  April 
1673,  "  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  recom- 
mending Mr  A.  Williamson  to  tryalls  for  Tulliallan."  In 
June,  he  "presented  a  testimonie  from  his  last  residence 
from  Glasgow,  subscribed  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  Professor  of 
Theology  there,  dated  Cila^ow,  Hay  26.  1673,  which  is 
held  sufficient."  The  presentee  had  his  presentation  from 
Lord  Eincardine,  and  after  giving  all  his  trials,  his  edict 
is  appointed,  "  whenever  he  shall  bring  orders  from  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  therefore."  After  his  edict  is 
served,  "  the  presbytery  recommends  him  for  ordination  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  see,  and  appoynts  his  admvsion  for 
19th  August,  if  he  he  ^rdeaned  betwiM  and  tiieiL"  The 
words  in  italics  are  in  another  and  evidently  a  later  hand. 
Another  allusion  to  Sharp  occurs  in  the  case  of  "  Bobert 
Young,  sometime  schoolmaster  in  Alloa,  presenting  a  presen- 
tation to  Kippen,  with  license  to  preach,  subscribed  by  my 
Lord  St  Andrews,  and  a  nH»mmendation  from  the  metropoli- 
tan of  St  Andrews,  in  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,  to 
enter  on  trials^  Ac"    At  length,  James  Bamsay  was  appointed 
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successor  to  Leighton.*  The  new  bishop  was  presbyterian 
minister  of  Linlithgow  at  the  Restoration ;  and  as  correspon- 
dent from  the  Synod  of  Lothian  to  that  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
in  April  1661,  he  aided  the  debate  in  favour  of  Sharp's  policy. 
He  makes  a  conspicuous  jfigure  in  the  famous  Carnival  which 
was  held  at  Linlithgow  on  29th  May  1662,  when  amid  much 
nonsense,  profanity,  and  debauchery,  the  new  litany  was  sus- 
pended from  a  triumphal  arch  : — 

"  From  Covenanters  with  uplifted  hands, 
From  Bemonstrators  with  associate  bands, 
From  such  Committees  as  govem'd  this  nation, 
From  Kirk  Commissions  and  their  Protestation, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !" 

As  an  accession  to  the  prelatic  interest,  Baillie  tells  us  he  was 
removed  to  Hamilton,  that  he  might  be  Dean  of  Glasgow.  In 
that  post,  he  assisted  Fairfoul  and  Burnet ;  and  along  with 
Arthur  Ross,  "parson  of  Glasgow"  (who  grew  up  from  small 
beginnings  to  be  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews),  he 
helped  to  unfrock  Burnet.  Hence  came  Leighton  vice  Burnet, 
and  hence  came  Ramsay  vice  Leighton.  The  records  are 
crammed  with  a  ponderous  charge  he  made  to  the  Synod, 
eulogising  Leighton  as  "  the  last  most  reverend  and  pious 
bishop,"  and  as  "  that  holy  and  grave  bishop,  whose  meekness 
was  such  as  not  to  give  you  the  check  in  plain  and  direct 
terms."  He  sets  about  a  reform  of  manners  and  morals,  "  re- 
commending to  sheriffs  and  justices  of  peace  to  appoint  con- 
stables and  officers  to  prevent  travellers  and  carriers  of  loads 
and  burdens  to  and  from  publique  faires  and  mercates  on  the 
Lord's  day."  He  wants  "  a  plain  and  easy  catechism "  drawn 
up  by  four  brethren.  And  he  propounds  a  fellowship-meeting 
for  fastmg  and  prayer,  "  three  brethren  meeting  in  each  other's 
houses,"  with  minute  prescriptions  as  to  what  they  shall  say 
and  do.  Altogether  it  appears  as  if,  like  James  Aird  of  Torry, 
the  new  prelate  of  Dunblane  was  "  Leighton's  ape."  Leighton 
usually  closed  his  Synod  by  exhorting  the  brethren  "to  have 
fervent  charity  among  themselves."  Bishop  Ramsay  follows 
suit,  and  adds,  "  in  order  to  disappoint  one  main  design  of 
Satan,  which  he  presses  so  violently  by  the  spirit  of  division 
which  is  come  into  this  land,  with  great  rage."  There  is  a  gap 
in  the  Synod  Register  after  April  1674  till  October  1676,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  squabble  Ramsay  had  with  Sharp  anent 
a  National  Synod.     The  letters  that  passed  between  St  Andrews 

*  A  delinquent  before  the  presbytery,  26th  June  1672,  is  referred  "to 
the  nixt  bishop  and  synod  that  sits."  The  minute  of  presbytery  for  Septem- 
ber 17.  1673,  has  the  name  of  Eamsay  as  present : — "  Mr  James  Ramsay,  the 
lately  elected  bishop  of  this  diocess,  being  there  also. " 
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and  Dunblane,  as  given  in  Woodrow  (Book  II.  chap,  x.),  are 
both  edifying  and  diverting.     Ramsay  was  ordered  to  the  see 
of  the  Isles,  but  refused,  and  at  length  came  to  terms  with  Sharp. 
In  the  year  1677,  when  the  Council  was  urging  magistrates  of 
royal  burghs  to  crush  conventicles, — and  latterly  let  looi;e  the 
Highland  host  on  the  Lowlands,  like  Italian  brigands,  plunder- 
ing, rioting,  and  killing  as  they  went, — Bishop  Ramsay  in- 
structs two  ministers  "  to  learn  what  is  the  reason  why  the 
saltars  keep  the  salt  pans  ganging  so  long  upon  the  Lord's 
day  ;"  and  then  the  brethren  of  Dunblane  are  ordered  "to  bring 
in  lists  of  disorderly  persons  in  their  parishes."     The  dean,  who 
was  parish  minister  of  Dunblane,  and  the  ministers  of  Kil- 
madock  and  Lecropt  all  bring  in  lists,  shewing,  of  course,  that 
dissent  was  not  merely  on  the  threshold  of  the  diocese,  but 
inside  the  door ;  while  some  of  the  brethren  in  the  Highlands 
report,  "  that  their  precincts  are  undisturbed  by  disorderKes." 
That  the  bishop  was  agent  and  accessory  to  the  Council  in 
suppressing  dissent,  is  evident  from  a  minute  of  Nov,  1682, 
when  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Pre.sbytery  from  Edinburgh  by 
the  bishop,  requiring  a  list  of  "  disorderlies"  to  be  sent  to  him 
forthwith.     Before  this,  he  had  had  sharp  dealings  with  Alex. 
Pitcaim,  and  another  of  his  clergy,  William  Spens  of  Glen- 
devon.     Spens  had  been  ordained  after  the  Restoration,  and 
attended  the  church  courts  for  several  years,  but  somehow  came 
to  think  "that  the  present  church  government  was  not  agree- 
able to  Scripture  rules  ;  and  complained  that  persons  within  this 
church  had  broached  afresh,  and  without  notice  and  censure 
professed,  preached,  and  propagated  the  pernicious  tenets  of 
Pelagianism,    Arminianism,    L^titudinarianism,    and    Popish 
errors,  the  dotage  of  Quakers  and  other  enthusiasts."     The 
farther  prosecution  of  this  most  interesting  case  is  much  too 
lengthy  for  our  columns.     Suflfice  it  to  say,  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  meet  "  22  May,  year  of  God  jaj  vi*=  (in  anno 
1000  +  600)  seventie  and   nyne ;   which,   after  consultation, 
judged  it  very  probable  that  the  paper  given  in  by  Mr  Spens 
was  contrived  and  adhered  to  for  advanceing  some   private 
interest  against  the  peace   and  unity  of  this   church  ;    and 
that  he  was  the  more  hardened  therein  by  the  late  execrable 
murder  of  the  Bp.  of  St  Andrews,*  and  the  expectation  of  a 
revolution  to  follow  thereupon."     The  committee,  of  which  the 
bishop  was  a  member,  describes  Spens  as  "  so  unruly  and  un- 


*  Sharp  suffered  death  on  Magus  Moor  on  Saturday,  3d  May,  three  -weeks 
before  the  Committee  met.  The  wave  of  agitation  which  that  event  had 
caused  in  the  public  mind,  may  be  seen  in  the  apprehension  erpressed  in 
the  finding  of  the  Committee.  Sharp's  monument,  in  the  town  church  of  St 
Andrews,  still  stands  ;  a  piece  of  land  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  church 
to  provide  the  means  of  keeping  it  in  repair. 
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reasonable  a  member,  that  they  desired  one  of  their  number  io 
pray  for  direction  and  assistance  in  so  important  an  affair." 
Speus  was  called  in,  and  said  that  he  had  nothing  farther  to 
add.  He  was  then  removed,  "  and  the  bishop  and  committee 
imanimonsly  voted  deposition  from  the  holy  ministry."  He 
was  called  in  again,  and  sentence  intimated  to  him  ;  "  but 
that  out  of  kindness  to  him,  the  intimation  of  this  sentence  at 
Glendevon  was  delayed  till  the  20th  June,  that  he  might  upon 
repentance  expect  their  favour.  No  sooner  was  the  sentence 
intimated,  but  the  said  Mr  Spens,  with  some  signs  of  choler  in 
his  countenance,  draws  forth  a  paper,  and  gives  it  to  the  bp." 
This  paper  is  entitled,  "  Mr  William  Spence,  his  Protestation 
against  the  Sentence  of  the  Pretended  Bp.  and  Synod  of  Dun- 
blane past  against  him."  From  this  protest,  it  appears  he  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  before  his 
deposition  by  the  bishop  and  committee  "  for  witnessing  against 
the  dreadful  increase  of  Popery  and  other  gross  corruptions, 
which  either  have  already  infested,  or  palpably  threaten  to  infest, 
this  church  in  her  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment." What  he  had  petitioned 'for  was,  "the  recovering  of 
the  purity  and  unity  of  the  church."  His  protest  was  "  against 
the  sentence  and  the  inflicters  thereof,"  1.  Because  of  its  in- 
justice and  severity  ;  2.  Its  informality  ;  S.  Its  unwarrantable 
nature,  "the  pretended  bp.  and  pretended  synod  having  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  courts  of  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. ;  4.  Because 
the  prelate  and  his  committee  had  no  just  intrinsic  power  im- 
mediately derived  from,  and  depending  upon,  Jesus  Christ, 
&c.  Accordingly,  he  concludes,  that  "  the  inflicters  have  hereby 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  patrons  and  abetters  of  the 
alleged  corruptions,  supplanters  of  the  gospel,  factors  for  Anti- 
christ, promoters  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  all  good  Christians  ought 
in  conscience  to  separate ;  because  of  their  maintaining  and 
defending  soul-murdering  heresies,  and  then  persecuting,  with 
the  greatest  violence  and  rigour,  any  man  who  dare  open  his 
mouth  for  the  truth  of  Christ.  Sic  subscribitur,  Mr  William 
Spence." 

At  this,  the  bishop  and  his  committee  were  stunned.  They 
call  it  "  passion  and  railing,"  and  inform  the  protestor,  that  his 
paper  is  of  such  a  strain  that  they  will  not  adventure  to  give 
him  a  return  "till  they  have  consulted  more  composedly  than 
it  seemed  he  had  done  in  the  drawing  of  it,  though  by  the  write 
it  appeared  not  to  be  presently  done."  The  protestor  is  asked 
to  retire  for  a  little  ;  upon  Avhich  he  disowns  their  jurisdiction, 
"  and  so  was  going  towards  the  church  door.  But  the  bp. 
ordered  the  beddal  to  carry  him  to  the  bailie's  house,  and  desire 
the  bailie  to  keep  him  safely  till  he  should  find  caution  to 
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answer  before  any  competent  judicatory  for  the  gross  accusa- 
tion contained  in  sd.  paper."     At  tiie  ensuing  synod,  Spens 
appeared  and  pleaded  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  again  "  dis- 
owned their  church  authority."     He  was  allowed  till  next  day 
at  eight  o'clock  to  recant ;  and  three  brethren  were  despatched 
to  confer  and  deal  with  him.     But  he  remained  unmoveable  in 
his  position ;  and  when  summoned  next  day,  he  "  compeared 
not."     Three  admonitions  are  ordered  to  be  given  him  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  "  and  in  respect  he  has  no  certain 
dwelling-place  that  is  known,  the  admonition  is  to  be  made  in 
the  church,  after  the  public  exercise  is  ended."     A  curious  fact 
comes  out  in  April  1680,  on  the  report  of  the  diligence  of  the 
Presbytery,  to  the  effect  "  that  their  kirk  beddal  had  summoned 
Mr  W.  Spense,  but  that  oflScer  could  not  write,  nor  subscribe 
the  excommunication."     The  Synod's  beadle  was  thereupon 
ordered  to  go  to  the  church  door  and  call  thrice  for  the  refrac- 
tory member ;  but  his  calls  were  no  better  than  whistling  for 
the  wind.     Six  months  afterwards,  the  sentence  was  ordered  to 
be  intimated  from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  diocese,  "  upon  the 
first  Lord's  day  of  January  next"  (1681),  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  which  the  Presbytery  records  bear  witness.     Such  is  a 
sample  of  the  prelatical  rule  of  Bishop  Ramsay,  in  checking 
"liberty  of  prophesying"  against  prevalent  errors.     Is  it  worth 
noting,  that  at  the  ensuing  synod,  in  April,  we  find  the  term 
lordship  for  the  first  time  applied  to  the  prelate  by  the  hand 
of  the  Synod  clerk  ?     At  his  accession,  in  1673,  the  record 
runs,  "  Heir  begianeth  the  Synodicall  Actes  of  James,  by  the 
mercie  of  God  now  Bishop  of  Dunblane."     Five  years  after- 
wards, he  is  first  called  "  the  Rt.  reverend  Bishope,'  and  three 
years  after,  "  His  Lordship."     That  he  continued  in  his  career 
of  repression,  till  his  translation  to  Ross  in  16S4,  appears  from 
the  rigour  with  which  he  enforced  the  Test,  "  and  delated  as 
popish  or  fanatical  withdrawers,  all  who  did  byde  at  home  on 
the  Lord's  day,  or  go  to  other  parish  kirks."     Havino-  dis- 
charged his  functions  on  this  wise,  Ramsay  informs  his  Synod 
that  he  does  not  expect  again  to  meet  with  them  synodically ; 
and  after  prayer,  he  bids  farewell  to  Dunblane. 

We  cannot  follow  the  footsteps  of  Robert  Douglas,  the  third 
and  last  bishop,  through  the  four  years  of  his  occupancy  of  the 
see.  From  Wodrow's  list,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  for 
two  years  Bishop  of  Brechin  before  coming  to  Dunblane.  There 
is  a  lengthy  charge  given  in  the  records  for  April  1686,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "ignorance  and  profanity  abounding,  and 
many  dropping  into  error  and  heresie,  atheism  and  apostasy." 
His  exhortations  are  earnest  and  practical  In  speakino-  of 
the  urgency  of  giving  the  Lord's  Sapper  at  least  once  a  year, 
he  talks  of  the  sin  and  scandal  of  denying,  or  being  careless  in 
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giving  "  that  most  comfortable  soul-feast  of  the  blessed  body 
and  blood,"  words  which  sound  somewhat  like  to  one  of  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  and  which,  being  spoken  under  the 
shadow  of  the  throne,  then  filled  by  a  Papist,  seem  accommo- 
dating enough  in  their  purport.  Bishop  Douglas  was  careful 
to  recommend  the  observance  of  the  ]4th  October,  "  being  the 
king's  birthday,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,"  just  as 
his  predecessors  had  sacredly  observed  the  29th  May,  "  the 
heartie  arrival  of  his  Majesty  the  King,"  Charles  II.  Very 
frequent  allusions  to  the  keeping  of  the  29th  May  occur  in  the 
Presbytery  deeds,  though  not  in  Leighton's  Synod  minutes. 
The  first  time  it  was  heard  of  in  synod,  was  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  prelacy,  when  Ramsay,  in  October  1682, 
inquired  whether  the  day  was  well  observed  ?  The  Moderator 
of  Auchterarder  Presbytery  said,  "  it  was  observed  by  some,  but 
worn  out  of  date  by  others.  The  bp.  enjoyned  its  careful  ob- 
servance in  all  time  coming."  Notwithstanding,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  reluctance  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  29th  May,  for  the  report  in  1683,  and  again  in  1684,  is, 
"  that  the  thanksgiving,  without  doubt,  was  observed  for  the 
king's  preservation,  but  not  certain  if  all  observed  the  29th 
May."  The  last  record  of  the  Synod  bears  date  3d  April  ]  688, 
when  the  "  bp.  had  a  compendious  discourse  to  the  brethren, 
anent  their  holy  calling,  and  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing 
of  a  psalm  ;  and  so  the  Synod  was  dismissed  at  this  time."  In 
penning  the  last  minute,*  the  clerk  put  down  the  date  in  the 
olden  style,  jajvi°,  &c.,  but  immediately  dashed  it  out,  and 
substituted  1688  !  A  new  era  was  dawning  on  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  which  "  all  old  things  were  to  pass  away." 
The  premonition  of  change  Avas  already  felt,  significant  of 
the  "  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  are  made,  that  the  things  which  could  not  be  shaken 
might  remain."  Vainly  had  Prelacy  struggled  with  the 
national  will,  and  the  deep  religious  convictions  and  ex- 
periences of  the  people  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  struggle  continued  without  abatement.  Those 
"  cross  characters  of  an  angry  Providence,"  which  the  meek- 
eyed  Leighton  had  discovered  at  the  outset,  became  more  and 

*  The  last  meeting  of  Presbytery  under  Episcopacy  was  on  2(1  October 
1688.  The  only  minister  present  who  had  been  ordained  before  the  Eestora- 
tion  was  George  Schaw  of  Logie,  who  had  got  William  Elphinstone  as  "con- 
junct and  helper."  "  The  Presbytery  made  choice  of  George  Barclay,  son  of 
late  minr.  of  Lecropt,  as  their  bursar,  at  St  Andrew's  College,"  which  was 
immediately  announced  to  the  bishop  and  Synod,  and  approved."  The  Synod 
clerk  attests  the  Presbytery  record  thus  :  —  "At  Dunblane,  2d  Oct.  1688,  qlk 
day  this  book  being  revysed,  was  approven. — Mr  D.  Wilson,  Synod  clerk," 
from  which  it  appears  there  was  a  farewell  S3mod  in  October,  though  no  re- 
cord remains. 
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more  "  cross"  as  the  hierarchy  and  their  "  subservients"  per- 
sisted in  thrusting  it  in  the  face  of  a  reclaiming  nation.  A 
child  of  regal  supremacy  at  its  birth,  a  bantling  of  despotism, 
swaddled  in  soft  raiment  in  kings'  houses,  it  grew  up  with  the 
king's  evil  deep-seated  in  its  sickly  frame,  and  at  length  died 
in  its  state-bed,  when  its  royal  nursing  father  could  no  longer 
keep  it  alive.  That  it  remained  to  the  last  true  to  its  parent- 
age, unlike  that  Moses,  who,  when  come  of  age,  "  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  is  but  too  apparent 
from  its  dying  sayings.  The  moderator  of  presbytery,  in  May 
1688,  questions  the  brethren,  "  Whether  they  have  preached  on 
the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  relation  to  the  queen's  conception, 
and  read  the  proclamation  against  leasing-making  ?"  and  in 
July  he  inquires,  "  Whether  or  not  they  have  observed  the 
thanksgiving  day  for  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  his  birth,  con- 
forme  to  the  council  their  order  sent  unto  them  by  their 
ordinarie  for  that  effect  ?"  and  they  "  unanimously  answer 
affirmatively."  At  the  same  diet,  one  "  Mary  M'Claran  did 
compear  in  sacco  for  her  trelapse,  &c.,  and  upon  her  hare 
knees,  having  made  open  confession,  &c.,  is  referred  back  to 
minister  and  session,  to  satisfie  in  repentance  and  penaltie." 
Here  we  have  the  austere  rigour  of  Rome  creeping  out  in  the 
penance  of  a  delinquent,  and  the  abject  servility  of  the  clergy 
in  vending  and  canonising  the  royal  imposture  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  Such  a  sham  religion  could  not 
thrive  when  confronted  with  the  true  ecclesia  renitente  ac  re' 
clamante,  and  no  powers  external  could  deliver  it  from  death. 
It  was  no  better  than  the  teraphim  "  which  Michal  laid  in 
the  bed  with  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  its  bolster,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  :"  when  the  messengers  came  to  bring  up  the 
sickling,  would-be  aspirant  to  national  homage  that  it  might 
be  slain,  "  behold  there  was  an  image  in  the  bed,  with  a  pillow 
of  goats'  hair  for  its  bolster."  Even  so  at  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  mockery  of  prelacy  was  but  as  the 
tossing  out  of  pillows  and  bolsters  that  had  for  a  time  served 
the  deception  of  a  living  presence.  But  for  the  shadow  of  a 
bishop  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  a  mere  "  tulchan"  still,  and 
the  fire  and  sword  with  which  the  land  was  wasted,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  her  government,  discipline  and  worship,  con- 
tinued as  aforetime. 

To  conclude,  the  following  facts  appear  to  be  clearly  made 
out  from  the  manuscripts  now  before  us  : — First,  that  during 
Leighton's  administration,  the  form  of  presbyteries  was  kept  up 
unaltered,  the  moderator  presiding  as  before,  while  the  bishop 
sat  in  court  and  gave  his  counsel  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren  ; 
secondly,  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  courts  remained 
unchanged,  elders,  and  even  heritors,  being  constituent  mem- 
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bers  of  session  and  presbyteries  ;  thirdly,  that  ordinations  were 
conducted  as  before  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery, the  bishop  taking  part  as  one  of  the  bretliren  ;  and 
fourthly,  that  the  public  worship  was  conducted  exactly  as 
before,  without  service  books  or  liturgy,  and  not  in  the  pomp- 
ous ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  has  been  absurdly 
represented  by  various  writers. 

That  there  were  slight  modifications  in  the  matter  of  ordi 
nation,  under  Leighton's  successors,  we  grant ;  but  these  never, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  touched  the  worship  or  discipline  of  the 
church.*  W.  B. 


Art.  VII. — Hammerich' s  Ancient  Church. 

Den  Kristne  KirJces  Hislorie.  Forsfe  Bind.  OldtidsJdrJcen.  Af  F.  IlAMMEKicn, 
Kjobenhavn,  1868.  (The  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  First 
volume.      The  Ancient  Church.     By  F.   IIammericu.     Copenhagen, 

18G8.) 

THE  recently  published  work  by  Professor  Hammerich,  to 
which  we  now  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
forms  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  Its  author  is  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  various  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  take  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  all  men 
of  thought  and  learning  throughout  the  north  of  Europe. 
We  have  ourselves,  on  two  or  three  former  occasions,  referred 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  to  certain  of  his  more  notable 
recent  works,  and  communicated  some  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  as  for  example,  his  "  St.  Birgitta,"  and  his  "Life 
of  Archbishop  Anders  Sunesen ;  "  and  we  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  he  has  now  given  to  the  world  a  large  and 
elaborate  treatise  on  a  theme  to  which,  we  believe,  he  is 
specially  fitted  to  do  ample  justice,  the  general  history, 
namely,  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  are  at  least  two 
peculiar  qualifications  which  Professor  Hammerich  possesses 
for  so  important  a  task.  The  first  is  his  capacity  of  exten- 
sive and  unwearied  research ;  he  remains  satisfied  with  no 
mere  superficial  inquiry,  but  goes  direct  in  every  case,  to 

*  Under  these  heads  our  contributor  has  given  ample  extracts  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statements  from  the  MS.  authorities  before  him,  which, 
to  our  regret,  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  compels  us  to  omit.  —Ed.  B.  d- 
F.  E.  Beview. 
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the  original  sources,  and  not  content  with  even  this,  exhibits 
a  singular  sagacity — characteristic  rather  of  the  German 
than  the  Scandinavian  intellect — in  unearthing  fresh  mate- 
rials, and  rendering  them  available  for  the  great  purpose  he 
has  in  view.  The  second  is  the  pictorial  grace  and  charm 
of  his  style  ;  in  reading  his  pages  you  actually  feel  as  if  you 
were  perusing  a  romance,  and  yet,  the  whole  time,  you  are 
sure  that  the  stern,  solid  realities  are  there,  just  as  you 
find  them  in  the  most  plain,  dry,  matter-of-fact  church 
history  that  was  ever  written.  For,  although  his  language 
effloresces  not  seldom  into  a  pictorialism  which  rivals  in 
its  riches  that  of  one  who,  in  this  department,  is  facile princeps, 
— ^we  mean  the  French  historian  Michelet, — Professor  Ham- 
merich  cautiously  abstains  from  sacrificing  the  useful  to  the 
ornamental,  the  real  to  the  ideal ;  he  refuses  to  give  up  the 
slightest  iota  of  historical  truth  in  order  that  he  may  paint 
a  livelier  picture,  or  more  harraoniously  round  a  paragraph  ; 
and  so  we  both  confidingly  and  thankfully  accept  his  ser- 
vices as  those  of  a  safe  as  well  as  pleasant  guide. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Wherefore  a  new  church  history  at 
all  ?  Have  we  not  abundance  and  superabundance  of  such 
works  already  ?  Does  not  the  fertile  German  press  teem 
with  innumerable  treatises  on  the  subject  ?  and  are  not  many 
of  those  treatises  now  presented  to  us  in  an  English  dress, 
so  that  even  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  originals  may 
easily  profit  by  their  study  ?  "  Without  doubt,"  is  our 
answer ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  facts  thus  plain  and  obvious, 
there  is  still  sufficient  room  left  for  an  additional  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of 
German  scholars  in  Britain,  when  we  affirm  that,  with  all 
their  high  and  incontestable  merits,  there  are  many  sad  de- 
fects that  cleave  to  even  the  best  efforts  of  the  church  his- 
torians of  Germany.  Some  of  their  own  most  distinguished 
compeers,  such  as  Bunsen,  Hase,  and  Ebrard,  have  been 
clear-sighted  enough  to  mark,  in  certain  matters,  these  de- 
fects, and  impartial  enough  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  against 
them ;  but  hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  altogether,  or 
nearly  altogether,  in  vain.  We  cheerfully  pay  our  meed  of 
honour  to  the  enormous  and  unexampled  learning  of  the 
German  Church  historians,  and  we  heartily  thank  them  for 
the  valuable  stores  of  material  which  they  have  by  its  means 
placed  conveniently  within  our  gi-asp  ;  but  in  various  other 
respects  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  find  fault  with  their 
literary  labours.  For  instance,  their  works  are  greatly 
vitiated  by  a  narrow-minded  conception  of  what  church  his- 
tory really  is, — a  matter  of  world-wide  import,  and  not  con- 
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fined  within  the  comparatively  limited  boundary-line  of  the 
German  fatherland.  Hagenbach  has  written  a  book  entitled 
"  Kirchengeschichte  des  18ten  und  19ten  Jahrhunderts  " 
(Church  History  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries) ;  and  four 
hundred  pages  of  the  second  part  of  the  work  are  occupied 
with  a  description  of  modern  German  Protestantism,  while 
twenty-four  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  that  the  author 
deems  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  the  contemporaneous 
Protestantism  of  Scandinavia,  France,  and  England  !  And 
so  in  many  other  German  manuals  of  church  history. 
Where  English  and  northern  matters  are  referred  to,  which 
is  by  no  means  often,  they  are  summarily  included  under 
the  one  common  title,  "  German."  Now,  surely  church 
history  is  as  wide  as  world  history,  and  should  be  contem- 
plated in  its  broadest,  most  cosmopolitan  aspects.  Again, 
the  philosophical  genius  has  been  developed  in  Germany  at 
the  expense  of  the  historical.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  in 
system  ;  but  with  the  Germans,  unluckily,  it  is  everything. 
Theoretically,  indeed,  they  are  well  aware  that  Christianity 
is,  beyond  all  else,  a  vital  force,  a  living  power  ;  but  the  inter- 
est for  life  is  lacking,  and  equally  the  eye  to  discover  it,  where, 
throughout  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
ever  surges  to  and  fro  in  manifold  opulence  and  in  perfect 
freedom.  So,  characteristically  enough,  Christianity  with 
the  Germans  is  rather  Anstalt  than  Leben,  rather  an  estab- 
lished institution  than  a  vital  existence ;  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  their  church  histories  are  not  so  much  in- 
vestigations into  the  spiritual  dynamics  of  that  existence,  as 
architectural  discussions  (if  we  may  so  speak)  on  the  ex- 
ternal edifice  which  it  inhabits.  The  want  of  true  historical 
genius  among  the  Germans  is  further  exhibited  in  their  pain- 
fully systematic  division  and  subdivision  of  the  subjects 
which  they  treat,  division  and  subdivision  carried  out  almost 
ad  infinitum,  and  utterly  bewildering  to  any  reader  of  ordi- 
nary, or  even  extraordinary,  intelligence.  The  true  church 
historian  must  unquestionably  be  a  systematiser ;  but  to 
run  riot  in  endless  detail  and  sub-detail,  is  to  bleach  the 
life-hues  out  of  history,  and  at  last  to  rob  it  of  its  flesh  and 
blood,  and  transform  it  to  a  ghastly  skeleton.  What  can 
we  learn  in  such  circumstances  but  mere  facts,  and  these 
facts  of  the  driest,  dreariest  kind  imaginable  ?  Kurtz,  in 
his  manual,  gives  us  thirty-six  lines  about  Basilides,  only 
thirty-three  about  Origen,  and  only  five  about  Irenaeus ;  but 
can  these  few  lines  teach  us  anything  of  the  men,  of  their 
inner  life,  of  their  springs  of  action,  of  their  significance  in 
the  church's  annals  ?  We  reverence,  we  repeat,  the  Ger- 
mans for  their  vast  learning  and  the  various  admirable  quali- 
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ties  of  their  works  ;  but  to  style  their  writings  models  of  true 
church  history,  is  to  betray  gross  ignorance  of  the  entire 
subject. 

Now,  from  these  radical  defects  the  new  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Hammerich  is,  it  appears  to  us,  yery  largely  free.  We 
say  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  first,  the  German  tendency  to 
subordinate  everything  else  to  the  all-absorbing  theme  of 
the  Fatherland  and  its  concerns,  because  it  is  only  in  more 
modem  times  that  such  a  tendency  can  find  scope  for  its 
development,  and  the  volume  we  at  present  notice  simply 
contains  the  history  of  the  ancient  church.  But  the  author's 
profound  and  keen  historical  sense,  which  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Scandinavian,  as  it  is  of  the  English  in- 
telleet,  and  which  is  so  different  from  the  philosophic  sense 
of  the  Germans,  saves  him  from  the  fatal  error  of  confound- 
ing Lehen  with  Anstalt,  the  dynamics  of  Christianity  with 
its  outward  form  ;  and  the  earnestness  of  his  efforts  to  track 
and  seize  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  externally 
embodied  in  the  annals  of  the  early  church,  stamps  a  strong 
individuahty  on  his  treatise,  which,  from  the  commencing 
page,  arrests  and  holds  captive  the  reader.  He  has  given 
us,  not  the  blanched  shape  of  history,  not  its  poor  and  flesh- 
less  skeleton,  but  a  healthy  and  glowing  form,  in  which 
there  pulses  the  life-blood  of  an  ever-fresh  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Nor,  while  his  work  is  in  its  grand  outline  care- 
fully systematic,  does  he  exhaust  our  patience  by  the  in- 
numerable divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Germans ;  we 
lose  ourselves  in  no  labyrinth  of  minute  and  often  trivial 
details  ;  but,  although  perfectly  conscious  of,  and  conducted 
by,  a  great  general  plan,  we  feel  unconstrained,  in  any  rigid 
and  painful  fashion,  by  its  guidance.  That  there  are  de- 
fects, and  some  of  them  of  no  light  character,  in  Professor 
Hammerich's  work,  we  are  far  from  attempting  to  deny. 
We  shall  possibly  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  may  repeat  that  his 
treatise  is  an  invaluable  accession  to  the  noble  and  import- 
ant branch  of  ecclesiastical  literature  with  which  it  stands 
related. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  present  volume,  a  review 
of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world  at  the  period 
of  the  church's  earliest  commencement,  is  one  of  the  most 
compressed,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most  satisfying  sum- 
maries which  we  remember  to  have  perused.  We  quote  the 
following : — 

"  To  the  Jewish  people  the  Lord  had  revealed  Himself ;  the  heathen 
nations,  the  people  of  nature,  He  suffered,  on  the  other  hand,  '  to  walk 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXVIII.  I 
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in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless,  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness.' 
'  He  would  shew  them,'  said  the  early  Christians,  '  what  they  could 
by  their  own  power  achieve.'  They  were  given  up  to  the  darkness  of  their 
own  mind.  Truth  and  falsehood  met,  and  were  strangely  amalgamated 
within  them  ;  and  over  them  hell-born  influences  obtained  dominion. 
By  the  necessity  of  a  natural  law,  mythology  was  elaborated  ;  traces  at 
first  of  the  original  revelation  are  partly  visible,  but  swallowed  up  in 
polytheism  at  last.  They  form  for  themselves  gods  after  their  own 
heart,  each  people  in  its  individual  fashion, — the  glowing,  contempla- 
tive Oriental,  lost  in  the  infinite  All,  the  gloomy  Egyptian,  the  cold 
Koman,  the  voluptuous  Greek ;  and  the  sun  and  stars,  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  soul,  the  characteristics  of  each  separate  nationality, 
are  deified.  But  in  none  of  these  mythologies,  these  wildly-luxuriant 
religions,  is  there  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  ;  no,  the  gulf  is  filled  up,  God  and  the  world  coalesce 
in  immediate  pantheistic  unity,  and  over  all  tyrannises  Fatum,  the 
blind  destiny.  Scarcely  a  thought  of  law,  and  of  the  holy  and  the 
just ;  no  true  sentiment  of  sin,  and,  therefore,  no  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption.  The  conception  of  a  future  life  draws  its 
images  from  the  grave,  or  consoles  humanity  with  annihilation,  with 
absorption  in  the  boundless  universe,  as  the  drop  disappears  in  the 
ocean.  The  deities  are  rather  invoked  that  their  worshippers  may 
be  happy  in  the  present  world  than  that  they  may  become  purer  and 
better  beings,  while  a  deep  cleft  separates  the  priest,  with  his  esoteric 
wisdom,  from  the  simple-minded  multitude.  At  last  the  *  immortal 
gods  '  decay,  belief  in  their  omnipotence  begins  to  disappear,  the  in- 
fallible oracles  are  silent.  Later  generations  immerse  themselves  in 
'  mysteries,'  or  wend  their  doubtful  course  to  philosophy,  that  they 
may  discover  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence.  But  the  re- 
sources of  superstition  and  infidelity  are  alike  exhausted,  and  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

"  How  marvellously  had  not  God  endowed  many  of  the  peoples — 
none  more  so  than  the  Greeks !  They  exerted  all  their  faculties  to 
attain  the  noblest  possession  which  man  in  his  unregenerate  state  can 
know, — a  life,  namely,  of  many-sided  culture.  Civic  liberty,  the 
bloom  of  art,  free  and  lofty  wisdom,  here  sought  and  found  develop- 
ment, along  with  philosophy  and  history,  in  a  xakox  'ayadia,  a  pleni- 
tude of  the  beautiful,  which  has  never  since  been  witnessed  ;  before  it 
they  fell  prostrate  and  adored.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  duty 
and  the  state  became  religion,  and  temples  were  reared  for  '  Eoma,' 
'  Justitia,'  '  Concordia,'  and  all  the  civic  virtues.  But  neither  science, 
nor  art,  nor  state,  can  bring  salvation  to  mankind. 

**  And  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  culture,  what  revolting  brutality! 
The  idea  of  the  personal  worth  of  man  is  lost,  so  that  all  talk  about 
humanity  is  nothing  but  words,  at  random  uttered.  The  far  more 
numerous  portion  of  the  people,  the  slaves,  are  things,  not  persons  ; 
domestic  life  has  lost  its  purity ;  the  female  sex  stand  so  low  among 
the  Orientals,  among  the  Greeks  even,  that  Plato  can  view  them  as 
common  property ;  the  stranger  (hostis)  is,  as  such,  already  an  enemy 
or  barbarian.  And  at  last  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  crushes  all  that 
is  yet  free  and  noble,  and  of  national  value. 
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•'  Twilight  memories  from  primaeval  ages  of  a  time  of  restoration 
and  renewal  which  should  some  time  dawn,  and  of  the  call  of  mankind 
to  become  the  master  of  creation,  have  been  completely  perverted  in 
the  protracted  service  of  sin  and  death.  What  was  foretold  as  fatnre 
is  seen  as  if  it  were  already  there.  The  human  race  was  already 
saved,  the  human  race  was  already  blessed  as  the  gods,  and  should 
enjoy  its  blessedness.  And  so  it  revelled  in  sinful  pleasure,  until  con- 
secrated voluptuousness  and  consecrated  cruelty  became  the  very 
climax  of  idolatry,  and  the  final  remnants  of  moral  Ufe  were  smitten 
by  a  plague.  Corruption  grows  monstrous  in  its  magnitude  ;  it 
advances,  bound  by  bound,  with  each  succeeding  generation.  The 
heathen  himself  feels  it,  he  has  already  felt  it,  before  it  went  so  far; 
the  age  of  gold,  says  the  prophetic  myth,  is  followed  by  the  age  of 
silver,  of  copper  and  of  iron.  That  age  of  iron  has  come,  all  natural 
possibilities  are  utterly  exhausted,  and  heathendom  terminates  in  joy- 
lessness,  life-weariness,  despair.  '  From  heaven  are  fallen  the  sons 
of  the  morning,'  the  ideal  is  lost,  all  seems  at  an  end.  That  is  the 
doom  which  the  world's  judgment  has  loudly  uttered. 

"  Yet  even  among  the  heathen  the  Lord  has  not  left  Himself  with- 
out a  testimony;  His  majesty  is  known  by  His  works,  and  in  all  hearts 
He  has  written  the  law  of  conscience.  The  ancient  fathers  spoke  pro- 
foundly concerning  '  the  Word,  disseminated  like  seed-corn  through 
the  whole  earth  '  (}Jr/oi  cs-stfutriKog) ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  as  it  is 
profound.  Many  treasures  of  memory  and  of  hope  did  the  '  prodigal 
son'  carry  away  with  him  as  an  inalienable  heritage;  traditions  of 
creation,  the  paradisal  age,  the  deluge, — forebodings,  only  indeed  here 
and  there  emerging  to  view,  faint,  obscure  forebodings  of  a  Provi- 
dence, of  immortality,  of  a  palingenesis,  that  should  restore  to  all  things 
their  long-lost  glory.  Such  presentiments,  which  were  not  forgotten 
by  all  the  heathen,  are  stars  in  the  universal  night.  The  sacrificial 
idea  itself,  seen  in  its  most  hideously  distorted  shape,  where  human 
beings  were  the  victims,  loudly  and  mightily  presages  Golgotha.  The 
gods  reveal  themselves  on  earth  in  human  form, — a  conception  of  the 
unity  of  deity  and  man  is  thus  existent ;  and  mythology  knows  both 
a  pantheistic  trinity,  and  a  battle  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness.  Among  the  Persians  we  can  even  trace  some  dim  anticipation 
of  a  coming  Saviour.  But  these  ideas  aU  evolve  themselves  in  per- 
verted shape ;  they  blossom  prematurely,  as  if  forced  into  hot-house  life, 
in  the  sinfully-dreaming  and  nature-enthralled  human  consciousness. 
Yet  still  the  words  of  Paul  are  true  :  there  is  here  the  seeking  after 
the  unknown  God,  and  the  dimly-longing  search  is  mythologic  pro- 
phecy  From  two  or  three  different 

directions,  moreover,  in  the  natural  development  of  heathenism,  did 
the  Lord  wonderfully  prepare  the  way  for  its  redemption.  In  the 
light  of  prophecy,  the  world's  great  empires  seem  always  a  new  attempt 
to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  yet  this  very  attempt  must  become 
God's  handmaid.  The  Romans  had  established  such  an  empire,  when 
'  they  conquered  the  world  like  savages,  and  ruled  it  like  statesmen.' 
That  realm,  in  which  the  eagle  tore  asunder  the  heart  of  so  many 
a  people,  was,  as  Daniel  predicts,  composed  of  iron  and  clay,  simul- 
taneously strong  and  feeble.     As  yet,  however,   it  held  fast  all  the 
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lands  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Euphrates  to  Gibraltar ;  its  boun- 
daries were  the  German  forests,  the  Persian  mountains,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  *  Orontes  had  its  issue  in  the  Tiber.' 
It  was  rich  and  well  cultivated,  intersected  by  spacious  roads,  replete 
with  flourishing  cities,  and  in  it  the  entire  civilised  world  was  gathered 
to  a  colossal  unity,  which  must  exert  a  favouring  influence  on  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel. 

"And,  as  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  was  one  kingdom,  so  there 
was  also  one  language,  the  Greek.  In  the  employment  of  it  Hellenes 
met  with  Romans,  barbarian  nations  and  the  Jews  scattered  among 
many  lands.  It  belongs  to  the  noblest  languages,  able  to  express  the 
spirit's  loftiest  flights  and  the  heart's  profoundest  emotions,  especially 
after  it  was  fecundated  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  So  it  became  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  and  the  New  Testament.  The  lively  inter- 
communion of  the  nations  was  favourable  for  cultivation,  reading  was 
general,  and  books,  which  the  slaves  wrote  to  dictation,  were  reason- 
able in  price.  Moreover,  in  the  classical  literature,  its  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  history,  there  were  found  ideal  forms  for  the  development 
of  intellectual  life,  which  Christianity  could  to  itself  appropriate. 

"  Thus  had  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  guided  all ;  He  never  forsakes 
the  work  that  is  His.  The  human  race  had  diametrically  opposed 
Him,  it  had  piled  mountain  upon  mountain  to  hinder  Him  to  redeem  ; 
it  had  done  so  generation  after  generation.  But,  hidden  from  the 
view  of  mankind.  He  passed  on,  through  the  darkness  of  the  ages,  in 
the  midst  of  His  rebeUious  foes ;  all  that  was  to  stop  His  progress 
must,  on  the  contrary,  advance  it.  Salvation  was  prepared  for  man, 
and  man  was  prepared  for  salvation,  and  through  the  wilderness  both 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism  there  resounded  the  Baptist- voice, — 
'  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  !  "  And  the  voice  was  heard,  if  only 
by  a  feeble  number.  Judaism,  in  its  essential  features,  expires  with 
John  the  Baptist,  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  the  holy  family,  the 
apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  yea,  with  the  Lord  Himself. 
But  the  deepest  longings  of  the  heathen  world  find  utterance  in  the 
eastern  magi,  who  greet  the  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the  woman  of  Canaan, 
and  the  Eoman  centurion,  in  the  cry,  *  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us  ! '  The  preparatory  economy  of  Jehovah  was  thus 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  fulness  of  the  times  had  come,  God's 
kingdom  was  at  hand." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  quotation  of  this  long  extract, 
because  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed  is  not  merely 
eloquent,  and,  as  such,  affording  appropriate  illustration  of 
the  style  of  the  author,  but  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
embodied  in  it  are  worthy  of  all  attentive  consideration. 
They  are  broad  and  liberal,  although  essentially  orthodox, 
— as,  indeed,  the  whole  work  is  in  the  main  orthodox, 
written  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church.  "In  the  main,"  we  repeat;  for  it  may  be  well 
that  we  should  now  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  desires  to  understand 
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aright  the  more  recent  historical  -works  of  Professor  Ham- 
merich.  A  Danish  ecclesiastical  periodical,  the  Kirkeligt 
Maanedshlad  (Monthly  Church  Paper),  says,  we  observe,  in 
an  otherwise  eulogistic  notice  of  the  present  Yolume,  that 
"  the  author's  Grundtvigian  opinions  are  in  some  portions  of 
it  too  perceptible."  It  is  to  this  point  we  are  referring, — 
the  fact  that  Hammerich  is  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
theological  theory  which  is  so  largely  prevalent  in  the  Danish 
Church,  and  which  is  called  Grundtvigianism.  Briefly,  that 
theory  is  as  follows  :  Bishop  Grundtvig,  deservedly  illus- 
trious in  Scandinavian  literature  as  a  theologian,  poet,  and 
historian,  promulgated,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  strange 
idea,  that  there  was  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  what 
he  termed  the  "living  word"  and  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,— the  former  comprising  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  short  New  Testament  formulas  re- 
lating to  baptism  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  this  "  living  word  "  is  all-important ;  here 
we  have  the  true  vitalising  utterances  of  Christ ;  and  it  is 
in  the  light  of  such  utterances  that  we  are  to  examine  and 
contemplate  the  whole  of  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
"written"  word  of  God.  In  short,  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  are,  in  one  sense,  subordinate  to  the  aforesaid 
"  living  word,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  just  a  commentary  on 
it,  and  exist  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  meaning.* 
This  singular  theory,  which,  obviously  to  no  small  extent, 
conflicts  with  the  great  Protestant  dogma  of  the  complete 
supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  has  many  advocates  in  the 
Danish  church ;  and  it  should,  in  common  fairness,  be  added 
that  its  supporters  are  among  the  most  pious,  zealous,  and 
energetic  clergymen  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Denmark.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  pas- 
sages of  the  work  before  us,  we  discern  pretty  evident  traces 
of  the  author's  Grundtvigian  leanings,  but  at  the  same  time, 
those  passages  are  few  and  far  between,  and  do  not  afl'ect, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
book.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  such  passages  is  the 
following,  in  which  the  writer  treats  of  "Oral  Traditions." 
He  says : — 

"  The  time  of  the  apostles  is  the  time  of  inspiration,  and  there  is 
more  than  a  difference  of  degree,  there  is  a  diflerence  of  kind,  between 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  then,  and  during  all  subsequent  periods. 
To  the  apostolic  doctrme,  in  whatever  concerns  our  salvation,  we  un- 

*  For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  Grundtvigian  theory,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Article,  "Church  Life  in  Denmark,"  in  the  B.  and  F.  E. 
Review  for  January  18&4. 
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conditionally  submit  ourselves,  and  for  its  truth  would  peril  our  exist- 
ence. It  was  communicated  to  the  church  partly  by  word  and  partly 
by  writing ;  and  believers  were  admonished  to  hold  fast  these  com- 
munications both  in  word  and  letter  (2  Thess.  ii.  15);  "Faith  cometh 
by  hearing  "  (Eom.  x.  17).  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
either  as  yet  partially  unwritten,  or  not  collected  and  properly  known 
by  Christians,  and  consequently  oral  communications,  the  '  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,'  must  carry  with  them  the  greater  importance.  We 
can  imagine  what  a  power  they  would  exert  when  imparted  by 
credible  witnesses,  with  what  life  they  would  root  themselves  in  the 
churches,  and  with  what  fidelity  they  would  be  fostered  by  a  genera- 
tion which  had  not,  as  yet,  through  reading,  forgotten  how  to  hear  and 
to  preserve  in  memory,  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  and  His  apostles,  and 
the  narratives  of  those  wondrous  things  which  had  occurred  during  His 
life,  as  well  as  immediately  after  the  first  founding  of  the  church, — 
such  were  the  pivots  round  which  the  oral  communications  would 
revolve.  But  they  could  not  all  possess  the  same  value.  What  was 
most  closely  connected  with  the  church  and  its  institutions  necessarily 
assumes  the  larger  bulk,  and  takes  up  a  position  in  the  centre, 
namely,  the  baptismal  vow  and  the  words  of  baptism,  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Lord's  benediction.  This 
is  recognised,  too,  in  our  own  day,  and  it  is  only  about  the  originality 
of  the  baptismal  vow  that  there  have  been  doubts  entertained,  doubts 
many  and  strong,  by  theologians.  Nevertheless,  we  must,  with 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  continue  to  hold  by  this  true  tradition  ;  it 
breathes  all  the  lofty  simplicity  of  the  ancient  age,  and  in  its  apostolic 
symbol,  we  have  the  sole  symbol  oi  faith,  while  all  the  others  are 
symbols  of  doctrine.'' 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  utter  indefensibility 
of  attempting  to  rear  the  Grundtvigian  system  on  a  founda- 
tion so  slender  as  the  above  passage,  which  is  the  most 
salient  Grundtvigian  paragraph  in  the  volume,  we  can  well 
afford  to  estimate  such  statements  at  their  proper  worth,  or 
even  to  overlook  them  altogether,  without  detriment  to 
our  cordial  appreciation  of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
work.  The  defective  transition-theology  of  Schleiermacher 
in  no  way  materially  injures  his  "  History  of  the  Church  " 
(a  hook,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  which  has 
received  less  attention  than  it  merits),  and  so  the  Grundt- 
vigian principles  of  Hammerich  cannot  be  said  to  vitiate,  in 
any  perceptible  degree,  the  treatise  we  are  now  reviewing. 

Eather  would  we  feel  inclined  to  break  a  friendly  lance 
with  our  author  concerning  another  subject, — the  subject  of 
"Apostolical  Succession."  We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  find 
that,  in  common  with  the  great  German  ecclesiastical 
historians,  he  clearly  discovers  Presbyterianism  in  the 
apostolic  organisation  of  the  church.  He  points  out  the 
perfect  identity  of  v^ia^dn^oi  and  scrlaxo'Troi,  which  is,  of  course, 
tantamount  to  the  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian  as  the 
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earliest  form  of  church  goYemment.  Xor  do  we  know  that 
we  greatly  disagree  with  him,  when  he  assigns  a  very  early 
origin  to  the  substitution  of  the  Episcopal,  or,  speaking 
more  correctly,  Prelatical  system,  for  the  preceding  Presby- 
terian. Though  ourselves  Presbyterians,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  "  Bishop  "  emerged  to  view  at  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  early  church,  somewhat  prior  to  that 
which  is  assigned  by  not  a  few  Presbyterian  writers.  But 
we  confess  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  hesitating  manner 
in  which  Professor  Hammerich  permits  himself  to  speak  of 
apostolical  succession.  "  Is  episcopal  consecration,"  he 
asks,  "  a  peculiar  kind  of  consecration,  is  there  an  apostoli- 
cal descent  rsuccessio  apostolicaj ,  has  the  bishop  alone  right 
to  consecrate  other  clergy,  and  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  (the 
later  Confirmation)  ?  That  is  a  hotly-contested  point ;  and 
the  Anglican  and  Eomish  view  of  it  finds  its  witnesses 
and  also  its  opponents  in  the  ancient  church."  Finally,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  whole  matter  is  exceed- 
ingly intricate,  and  scarcely  admits  of  any  historical  de- 
cision." To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  as  noon-day 
that  the  ancient  fathers  never  dreamed  of  "  apostolical 
succession  "  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  term  by  High 
Church  historians  and  divines.  It  was  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  bishops  in  the  same  see  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
which  they  meant,  and  not  the  transmission  of  a  mysterious 
apostoUc  virtue  through  episcopal  ordination  from  one 
bishop  to  his  follower  in  office.  Can  it  be  that  Professor 
Hammerich's  Grundtvigian  tendencies  have  here  caused  his 
trumpet  to  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound  ?  Surely  of  all 
men  the  Danish  clergy  should  be  among  the  last  to  deal 
in  any  tender  way  with  the  figment  of  apostohcal  succession. 
For,  as  the  line  of  apostohcal  ancestry  was  ruthlessly 
broken  in  Denmark  at  the  Eeformation,  when  Bugenhagen 
reorganised  the  Danish  Church  on  virtually  Presbyterian 
principles, — appointing,  not  bishops,  but  superintendents, — it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Tractarians,  like 
the  Romanists,  unchurch  at  the  present  moment  the  whole 
of  the  Danish  clergy,  and  condemn  them  to  herd  with  us  luck- 
less Presbyterians  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  ordinances 
altogether.  Such  a  consideration  should,  we  fancy,  have 
given  a  far  keener  point  to  Professor  Hammerich's  remarks 
on  the  subject.  But  we  gladly  pass  from  fault-finding  to  the 
more  congenial  task  of  praise. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  have  perused  our  author's 
account  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  troubles  which  were  its 
melancholy  results.  Safely  steering  his  way  between  Nean- 
der's  verbosity,  and  Gieseler's  undue  compression,  he  gives 
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us,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  pages,  an  exceedingly- 
lucid  description  of  the  origin,  character,  and  progress  of 
that  singular  heresy  which,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  was 
beginning  to  blend  the  fantastic  imaginings  of  the  Oriental 
world  with  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  genesis  and 
growth  of  Gnosticism  form  a  strange  chapter  in  the  history 
of  human  error.  In  all  ages  the  Gnostic  element, — so 
fatal  to  the  true  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith, — has 
possessed  attractions  for  a  certain  class  of  mind ;  and  we 
may  indicate,  as  perhaps  its  most  striking  recent  represen- 
tative, the  Swedish  poet  Stagnelius, — a  sort  of  Scandinavian 
Shelley, — some  of  whose  poems  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  literature  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  who,  strange 
phenomenon,  was  really  at  heart  a  full-blown  ancient 
Gnostic,  amid  the  ripe  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Christian  archeology,  a  department  unduly  neglected  by 
many  church  historians,  has  considerable  attention  paid 
to  it  by  Professor  Hammerich,  and  the  various  passages  in 
which  he  treats  of  it  are  among  the  most  attractive  portions 
of  the  work.  There  is  an  exquisite  picture  which  he  draws 
of  domestic  existence  in  the  dwelling  of  an  early  believer, — an 
idyllic  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Aurelian,  Decian,  and 
Diocletian  persecutions, — ideal  in  the  hues  that  surround  it, 
and  yet  with  every  feature  taken  from  the  actual  Christian 
home-life  of  the  period, — which,  did  space  permit,  we  would 
gladly  transfer  to  our  pages.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
instructive  paragraphs  on  the  earliest  Christian  worship. 
We  select  the  following  brief  sentences,  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  without  comment  of  our  own  : — "  The  meet- 
ings of  the  first  followers  of  Christ  were  enlivened  by  sacred 
song ;  the  alternate  chorus  (Vexelkorene)  is  a  very  ancient 
institution.  *  Speak  to  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs.'  We  trace  here  alike  the  Old  Testa- 
ment psalm,  the  Christian  hymn,  and  the  freer  spiritual 
song.  Passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament  rife  with  sacred 
lyric  poetry  (1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Eev.  iv.,  xi.,  &c.),  where  the 
soul  lifts  itself  up  in  a  lofty  strain  of  praise  ;  and  with  good 
ground  has  it  been  supposed  that  these  passages  were  early 
used  in  Christian  worship." 

While  our  author  fully  and  minutely  tracks  the  outward 
fates  of  the  church,  as  revealed  in  history,  one  of  his  chief 
objects  has  been  to  unfold  the  secret  springs  of  its  inner  life, 
and, — it  being  the  case  that,  next  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  that  inner  life  was  powerfully  affected  by  those 
whom  we  may  style  the  church's  spiritual  heroes,  its  great 
fathers  and  confessors, — we  find  a  prominent  place  assigned 
to  short  yet  exhaustive  biographies  of  such  individuals,  and 
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succinct  summaries  of  the  different  kinds  of  influence  they 
exerted  on  the  Christian  development  of  the  early  age.*  In 
this  way  he  gives  us  a  true  picture-gallery  of  noble  shapes. 
Origen  and  Tertullian,  for  example,  are  limned  by  a  skilful 
hand.  We  quote  part  of  his  vigorous  description  of  the 
latter  : — 

"  In  the  van  of  Latin  theologians  stands  Quintns  Septimius 
Florens  Tertullian.  His  father  was  a  Roman  officer  in  Carthage,  he 
himself  had  been  advocate  and  orator,  Hved  in  sinful  pleasure,  and 
first  in  years  of  maturity  was  led  to  Christ ;  now  most  probably  he 
was  a  priest  in  Carthage,  and  a  married  man.  TertuUian  is  a  mighty 
personality.  In  him  the  sharpest  understanding  unites  itself  with 
enthusiastic,  intensified  emotion, — a  will  as  hard  as  steel,  and  beneath 
it  a  seething  volcano :  *  impatience  burns  me  up,'  he  used  to  say. 
His  strength  is  passion,  he  is  caustic,  ruthless,  gloomily  ascetic, 
painfully  conscientious,  he  rages  against  art  and  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  himself  is  one  of  the  most  intellectually- gifted  men  that 
ever  lived.  Full  of  contradictions,  yet  with  an  imposing  one-sided- 
ness,  he  never  attains  to  harmonious  development.  He  breathes  and 
he  labours  only  for  the  '  divine  foolishness'  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  he  went  over  to  Montanism,  but  had, 
in  truth,  always  moved  in  that  direction.  He  is  on  fire  at  the  thought 
of  the  Lord's  second  coming  and  the  millennial  kingdom.  '  "What  a 
scene,  what  angehc  jubilee,  what  glory  for  the  risen  saints  !  Their 
dominion  begins,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  appears  to  view.  And  the 
day  of  judgment  also, — a  consuming  furnace,  the  shame  and  dishonour 
of  the  nations  !  See  there,  I  wiU  say  to  them,  there  is  He,  the  car- 
penter's son,  the  Sabbath-breaker,  to  bestow  on  you  the  doom  of  the 
devouring  flames  !'  It  was  this  man  who  became  the  creator  of  the 
Latin  theology  and  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  tongue  ;  that  is  plain  from 
the  many  new  Church-words  to  which  he  set  his  seal  and  which  he 
brought  into  circulation,  *  trinitas,'  '  sacramentum,'  *  novum  testa- 
mentum,'  &c.  He  battles  with  the  language,  to  fuse  it  anew  in  the 
Christian  crucible,  to  make  it  incandescent  with  his  own  internal  fire. 
Sometimes  his  thoughts  and  style  bear  the  Punic  impress,  and  defy 
all  rules,  sometimes  the  stamp  of  the  jurist's  dialectics,  of  the  orator 
of  the  period,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  sweep  of  sentences.  His  style 
loves  the  short,  abrupt,  keenly-biting  form,  it  rings  like  the  clash  of 
swords,  it  is  pungently  satirical,  often  highly  poetic,  dramatically 
pictorial,  inspired  by  a  glowing  fantasy, — everywhere  an  incomparable 
power,  which  smites  and  overmasters.  His  writings  discuss  the  most 
varied  subjects  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  He  hates  philo- 
sophy, although  he  walked  in  the  cloak  of  the  philosophers, — '  What 
has  Christ  to  do  with  Plato,  Jerusalem  with  Athens  ?'     When  in 


*  It  is  this  very  element  which  lends  its  peculiar  worth  to  the  much- 
decried  work  of  >Iilner.  The  great  excellence  of  ilihier  is  that,  with  all 
his  imperfections,  he  does  what  Mosheim  fails  to  do, — gives  us,  namely,  a 
living  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  great  characters  of  the  church's  past. 
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Alexandria  they  will  metamorphose  all  into  spirit,  corporeality  finds 
in  him  a  spokesman ;  all  which  exists  is  corporeal,  even  spirit  itself. 
Baptism  and  the  supper  are  also  received  by  the  body,  and  purify  it ; 
the  Supreme  Being  himself  has  a  body,  an  eye  that  sees  and  an  ear 
that  hears.  Perhaps,  however,  Tertullian  meant  organism  when  he 
spoke  of  corporeality.  The  core  of  his  theology  is  the  paradox  of  the 
'  divine  fooUshness.'  *  I  beHeve,  because  it  is  preposterous  (absurdum) ; 
I  am  sure  of  it,  because  it  is  impossible.  Christ  is  dead — most 
credible,  because  it  is  absurd  ;  Christ  is  arisen — most  certain,  because 
it  is  impossible.'  Besides,  he  too  understands  how  to  philosophise  ; 
as  witness  his  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  his 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  is  not  so  allegorical  as  the  Alex- 
andrians. But  what,  in  addition  to  his  hatred  of  philosophy,  pecu- 
liarly distinguishes  him  from  the  Eastern  fathers,  is  his  profound  view 
of  Christian  hope,  of  the  power  of  sin  over  the  human  race,  and  his 
preponderating  interest  for  practical  Christianity  and  the  church." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  extract  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  Professor  Hammerich  has,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
historical  criticism,  very  accurately  drawn  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  great  theologians  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  and  the  diverse  consequent  developments  of  the  church 
in  either  region.  In  too  many  ecclesiastical  histories  there 
is  disproportionate  space  assigned,  now  to  the  one,  now  to 
the  other;  but  in  the  present  work,  no  reader  will  jQ.nd 
undue  comparative  prominence  given  to  either  of  the  two 
churches.  Side  by  side,  their  individual  separate  develop- 
ments are  traced  clearly  and  satisfactorily ;  and  the  result 
is  a  sense  of  spiritual  oneness,  of  unity  in  diversity,  which 
imparts  harmonious  completion  to  the  entire  work.  The 
Contemplative  in  the  East,  and  the  Practical  in  the  West, 
were  elements  alike  needed  to  evolve  the  whole  theory  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  early  Christian  church.  And  as  each 
element  contributed  its  necessary  quota,  and  the  issue  was 
the  church's  growth,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  diver- 
sity, instead  of  being  a  disadvantage,  proved  a  memorable 
blessing. 

Not  the  least  instructive  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  retro- 
spect which  the  author  gives  us  at  the  close  of  each  great 
successive  period.  Thus,  at  the  termination  of  what  he 
styles  the  "  Martyr  period,"  we  have  the  following  suggestive 
summary  of  the  past : — 

"  The  martyr  church,  with  its  battle  for  the  freedom  of  faith,  and 
its  widely- extended  missionary  activity,  assumes  in  history  a  most 
significant  place.  Its  time  is  the  church's  heroic  age,  and,  while 
internally  a  new  development  of  spiritual  culture  is  transpiring,  the 
most  important  questions  of  doctrine  and  constitution  are  keenly 
agitated.  The  church  catholic  advances  to  the  foreground.  Bat 
neither  are  the  minor  Christian  sects,  Montanists  and  Novatians, 
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forsaken,  in  spite  of  their  one-sidedness,  by  the  Spirit ;  because  they 
have  rejected  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  have  not  thereby  rejected 
Christ.  The  Hebrew  Church  is  on  the  point  of  succumbing,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  are  unfolding  an 
opulent  growth,  and  acquiring  strength  from  the  barbarian  peoples  of 
the  Roman  empire.  You  can  distinguish  the  separate  nationalities, 
lifted  up,  as  it  were,  and  purified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
middle  of  the  period  there  lies  a  turning  point.  Inasmuch  as  the  life 
of  faith,  after  the  removal  of  the  Johannine  circle,  becomes  weaker, 
and  adopts,  and  must  adopt,  the  element  of  reflection,  the  question 
arises  as  to  new  security  for  the  church.  In  Greece  and  the  East, 
theology  bulks  prominent,  in  the  West,  episcopal  authority,  while  the 
smaller  sects  insist  on  the  severest  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
natural  genius  of  each  region  now  begins  to  manifest  its  power.  The 
Greek  spirit  in  the  East  exalts  and  vindicates  freedom,  during  the 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  Gnostics  ;  it  devotes  itself  to  Scripture  and 
to  theory. — the  philosophical  side  of  doctrine, — neither  does  it  lack 
a  certain  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Origen  is  its  leader.  The  Latin 
spirit  of  the  West  holds  firmly  by  the  transmitted  faith, — that  which 
is  lawfully,  historically  existent, — by  the  idea  of  the  church,  and  it 
labours  to  develope  the  practical  aspects  of  Christianity.  Its  leaders 
are  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  new  thoughts  must  emerge  to  life, 
as  surely  as  the  growing  youth  cannot  continue  to  think  as  he  did  in 
childhood.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  in  these  thoughts  a 
misdirection, — human  fraUty  cleaves  to  them,  the  natural  national 
element  is  too  strong  for  the  purely  Christian ;  the  Greek  becomes 
too  exclusively  theological,  the  Latin  too  exclusively  episcopal.  Faith 
and  hope  wax  dim,  personality  snfiers,  the  community  falls  almost 
into  a  state  of  nonage.  And  the  community's  master,  the  priesthood, 
wages  war  with  those  who  demand  a  pure  church,  yet,  nevertheless, 
appropriates  at  the  same  time  not  a  few  of  their  oblique  peculiarities. 
Bishops  and  Synods  proclaim  themselves  inspired,  to  the  gospel  is 
added  a  Jewish  appendix  of  the  law ;  a  distorted,  exaggerated  idea  of 
morality  is  recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  masses  of  newly  con- 
verted heathens  stream  into  the  church's  pale,  while  many  a  hereditary 
Christian  too  greatly  loves  the  world.  The  subjectiveness  of  Christian 
emotion,  which  was  formerly  so  omnipotent,  has  now  to  look  around 
for  supports  of  a  more  material  and  palpable  description.  The  State 
long  hated  Christianity,  but  what  if  it  should  change  its  sentiments  at 
last  ?  Shall  its  aid  be  so  thoroughly  despised  ?  And,  in  other 
respects,  may  not  a  State  church  be  necessary  ?  May  not  martyrdom 
itself,  which  is  so  often  viewed  as  the  final  goal,  carry  along  with  it 
the  germ  of  danger  to  the  faith  ?  Along  the  path,  at  all  events,  of 
the  old  intense  subjectiveness  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling,  the 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world  seem  unable  farther  to  advance.  It  is 
an  immeasurable  plunge  downwards  from  the  church  in  the  heart, 
with  a  community  of  believers  discernible  by  everyone,  to  the  Tyrus 
Church,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Baal's  temple,  while  the  Christian 
community  must  remain  concealed  in  it,  half  incapable  of  recogni- 
tion." 
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Yet,  althougli  in  the  next  large  section  of  the  work  Pro- 
fessor Hammerich  describes  in  telling  language  the  great 
and  numerous  evils  that  followed  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith  by  Constantine,  he  is  careful, 
like  every  historian  worthy  of  the  name,  to  indicate 
the  fact,  that  those  evils  had  at  least  partly  their  origin  in 
other  circumstances  than  what  is  called  the  first  Christian 
emperor's  establishment  of  the  church.  The  truth  is  (and 
we  allude  to  the  matter  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  controversy  between  voluntaryism  and  state-churchism, 
which  must  be  decided  on  other  grounds),  that,  properly 
speaking,  the  church  was  not  established  by  Constantine  at 
all.  He  loaded,  indeed,  its  clergy  with  gifts  and  honours, 
presented  them  with  buildings  for  public  worship,  and  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  exhibited  his  outward  regard  for  the 
Christian  faith  ;  but  he  did  not  formally  found  a  State 
Church,  in  the  sense  of  systematic  legalised  endowment.  It 
is  well  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  simple  fact 
of  history.  Still,  without  doubt,  the  evils  pre-existent  in  the 
church  were  grievously  aggravated  by  the  new  imperial 
favours,  while  fresh  evils  sprungup  as  the  consequence  of  such 
favours,  and  helped  to  taint  the  well-spring  of  true  Chris- 
tian life,  both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe.  Of  Constan- 
tine himself  our  author  speaks  judiciously  and  impartiallj'-, 
severely  censuring  his  procedure  in  many  respects,  yet  bring- 
ing out  in  clear  relief  whatever  was  commendable  in  his 
conduct,  however  wrong  may  have  been  his  motives.  Thus  he 
justly  eulogises  the  humane  features  that  marked  the  imperial 
legislation.  We  trace  a'  Christian  influence  in  the  injunc- 
tions that  guard  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  that  put  an  end 
to  the  gladiatorial  institution,  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
children  from  being  sold  into  slavery,  declare  the  emperor 
himself  to  be  their  father,  and  appoint  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  upbringing. 

But  we  must  hurry  over  much  that  immediately  follows, — 
the  great  Arian  controversy,  on  which  we  would  have  liked 
to  dwell,  and  which  is  most  fully  and  most  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Hammerich,  the  schools  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, the  semi-Arian  controversy,  the  time  of  Julian,  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Nestorian  controversy,  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  heathenism. 
We  pass,  at  a  single  bound,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from 
Constantine  to  Augustine,  and  the  Augustinian  theology. 
It  is  a  well-worn  subject  now,  the  story  of  the  conversion  of 
Augustine,  and  yet  we  have  seldom  had  it  presented  to  us 
in  a  way  more  fresh  and  attractive  than  we  find  it  recorded 
in  our  author's  pages.     His  account  of  the  character  and 
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labours  of  the  illustrious  Latin  father  is  also  vividly  ex- 
pressed.    Take  the  following  specimen  : — 

"  Overburdened  with  temporal  and  spiritual  exei-tions,  daily  besieged 
by  people  who  desired  to  speak  to  him  on  the  most  diverse  matters, 
he  notwithstanding  finds  time  to  deposit  his  thoughts  in  a  multitude 
of  writings  ;  every  subjugated  error  is  marked  by  a  new  work,  and 
they  stand  therefore  like  milestones  along  his  way.  Learned  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  he  is  not  as,  for  example,  Jerome ;  his 
style  is  heavy  and  stilted,  by  no  means  popular;  hair-sphtting 
subtlety  too  often  disfigures  it;  but  an  exhaustless  plenitude  of 
Christian  faith  and  wisdom,  profound  feeling,  and  experience  of  life, 
is  treasured  in  his  works.  He  has  written  on  the  most  varied  sub- 
jects, even  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  music.  His  commentaries  and 
sermons  are  renowned — awakening,  and  rich  in  true  spiritual  beauty ; 
there,  in  the  sharp  antitheses,  we  forthwith  recognise  the  dialectic 
genius.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  extemporised ;  he  became  often 
powerfully  aflected  when  he  spoke,  and  then  he  could  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  simplest  understanding.  All  the  heretics  and  parties 
deviating  firom  the  cathohc  church,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
he  battled  against  in  his  writings.  He  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  on 
Christian  doctrine,  hermeneutically,  dogmatically,  and  homiletically, 
on  faith,  hope,  and  love,  on  grace  and  free-will,  on  the  grace  of  God 
and  original  sin,  and  discussed,  in  all,  a  crowd  of  doctrinal  as  well  as 
exegetical  questions.  His  confessions  are  the  shrift,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  his  youthful  errors,  perhaps  a  httle  far-fetched ;  his  chief  produc- 
tion, the  City  of  God,  is  an  apologetic-dogmatic  work,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Philosophy  of  History,  and  a  book  of  lasting  significance. 
At  the  time  that  the  capture  of  Eome  by  Gothic  invaders  convulsed 
the  world,  and  a  presentiment  of  its  impending  destruction  woke  to 
life  among  the  Christians,  Augustine  grasped,  in  413,  his  pen,  and 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  he  laboured  on  the  work.  Men  pointed 
to  the  new  rehgion,  and  the  forsaken  altars  of  the  gods,  as  the  cause 
of  the  terrible  calamity ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  beheld  the  flying 
Komans  fiU  the  theatres  in  Carthage,  and  soil  themselves  with  sinful 
pleasure, — and  so,  in  grand  and  clear-cut  outline,  he  depicts  the  Roman 
histoiy.  Not  a  gleam  of  feeUng  for  the  metropolis  of  that  empire,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  citizen !  Herein  he  thinks  exactly  hke  his 
disciple,  the  Spanish  Orosius,  in  the  latter's  world-historic  delinea- 
tions ;  his  asceticism  hardens  him,  it  is  true, — neither  is  Rome  the 
fatherland  of  the  Carthaginian  or  the  Spaniard.  The  Roman  realm, 
BO  he  speaks,  founded  by  a  tribe  of  robbers,  grown  great  by  sin  and 
rapine,  in  spite  of  its  splendid  achievements,  corrupted  to  the  inmost 
core,  remained  so  long  upheld  by  the  Lord  as  a  rod  of  chastisement 
It  now  faUs  by  its  own  crime,  overthrown  by  the  demons  in  whom  it 
trusted  ;  and  only  the  clemency  of  the  Christianised  Goths  preserves 
it  from  total  annihilation.  Rome  is  the  image  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
treatise  expands  to  an  eloquent  funereal  discourse  over  *  Cain's  city, 
the  ancient  Babel,'  with  all  its  false  virtues  and  true  crimes,  and  with 
which  he  contrasts  '  God's  holy  city,  Jerusalem,'  the  church  of  the 
Most  High,  and  then  expounds  its  faith  and  doctrine." 
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With  this  paragraph,  and  more  especially  the  latter  words 
concerning  a  wonderful  book,  which,  as  our  own  Milman 
says,  in  one  of  his  many  fine  passages,  "  is  at  once  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  ancient  society,  and  the  gratulatory  panegyric 
on  the  birth  of  the  new,"*  we  thoroughly  agree.  Augustine 
and  Orosius  were,  indeed,  the  first  Christian  founders  of  a 
philosophy  of  history,  if  such  a  thing,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  be  possible,  which  we  considerably  doubt. 
At  all  events  they  looked  for  their  historical  philosophy  where 
alone  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  finding  it,  in  the  vital 
forces  that  are  the  motive  powers  of  nations,  in  the  moral 
life  or  moral  death  of  states  and  empires ;  and  not,  like  Mon- 
tesquieu, Vico,  and  the  rest,  in  outward  influences,  or  in  the 
iron  law  that  dethrones  an  ever-living,  ever-working  God, 
and  petrifies  Providence  into  mechanism.  No  less,  with  a 
certain  qualification,  do  we  concur  in  the  succeeding  sen- 
tences, where  Hammerich  sums  up  his  account  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology : — 

"  A  few  pregnant  thouglits  form  the  basis  of  this  mighty  structure, 
God's  sole  sovereignty  which  fore-orders  all,  the  omnipotence  of  grace 
and  the  helplessness  of  nature,  the  unity  of  humanity,  hereditary 
sin,  and  the  catholic  church.  We  are  irresistibly  affected  by  these 
visions  that  range  through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  spirit-world,  up  to 
heaven  and  down  to  the  abyss, — and  even  where  the  thought  goes 
astray  and  freedom  is  denied,  and  in  the  midst  of  his|  fine  drawn 
subtleties,  we  still  feel  the  deep  Christian  heart  of  the  writer  throbbing 
against  our  own.  The  eastern  church  has  nothing  which  can  be  placed 
beside  the  fabric  of  Augustine,  and  nowhere  has  a  theology  found  sig- 
nificance like  his ;  for  here  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  Old  concluded, 
and  the  New  in  its  germinating  form, — autumn  and  spring  embrace 
each  other.  A  great  Augustinian-Pauline  school  commences  its  career. 
His  errors  and  his  truths  are  the  spiritual  dynamics  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  period  so  intellectually  akin  to  himself;  in  it,  as  in  him,  the 
heart  is  the  chief  point ;  and  therefore  do  its  allegory,  theology,  philo- 
sophy, mythology,  papacy,  monk-life,  and  scholastic  training,  among 
the  Latin  and  Gothic  Christians,  point  back  continually  to  him. 
Medisevalism  grasped  the  one  side  of  his  theology,  while  the  other  side 
inspired  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Jansenists.  Also  the  more  modem 
philosophy  has  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  his  thoughts.  Thus  has 
Augustine  lived  for  all  succeeding  ages,  inasmuch  as  he  has  foreboded 
them,  pioneered  their  way,  and  appointed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
problems  of  their  existence." 

To  these  eloquent  words  we  subscribe,  although  with  a 
qualification,  we  again  remind  the  reader.  It  is  plain,  from 
his  previous  account  of  Augustine's  theological  system,  that 
the  predestinarian  views  which  form  so  integral  a  part  of 
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that  system,  are  included  by  Professor  Hammerich  in  the 
"  errors  "  to  which,  in  the  above  quotation,  he  alludes.  For, 
while  on  the  all-important  matter  of  the  free  grace  of  God, 
our  author  is  thoroughly  Augustinian,  he  is, — as  might  pos- 
sibly, from  his  peculiar  Lutheran  stand-point,  be  expected, 
— at  issue,  not  perhaps  diametrically,  but  yet  considerably, 
•with  the  predestinarianism  of  the  great  Latin  father.  He 
condemns  the  formula  of  Augustine,  "  God  did  not  fore- 
ordain because  he  fore-saw,  he  fore-saw  because  he  fore- 
ordained," (jpmdestinatio  by  decretum  ahsolnhim),  and  employs 
against  it  the  argument,  not  seldom  used,  that  the  bare  idea 
of  predestination  is  inappropriate,  because  God  is  an  eternal 
Now.  We  marvel  that  it  does  not  occur  to  the  anti-predes- 
tinarian  that  this  latter  weapon  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  exist- 
tence  of  a  personal  deity,  and  would  land  us  at  last  in  the 
wilderness  of  pantheism.  To  our  mind,  God's  personality 
and  God's  predestination  are  indissolubly  bound  up  together. 
But  as  Hammerich  holds  so  strongly  the  doctrine  of  man's 
powerlessness  to  save  his  soul,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
grace  of  God's  free  Spirit,  we  can  afford  to  dissent  from  his 
views  on  predestination,  knowing  that,  so  far  as  all  practical 
purposes  are  concerned,  his  conclusions  in  the  end  will  be 
well-nigh  similar  to  ours.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
dissent  from  these  views,  we  must  qualify,  to  that  extent,  our 
concurrence  in  the  preceding  extract.  No  doubt  there  are 
serious  errors  in  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and  serious 
errors  too  in  his  general  ecclesiastical  system, — errors  that 
bore  bitter  fruit  in  after  centuries, — and  such  errors  merit 
condemnation.  Yet  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  vast 
theological  edifice  which  he  reared  were  vital  and  essential 
truths ;  and  the  immortal  Corypheeus  of  the  church  with 
which  Hammerich  is  himself  connected,  rejoiced  to  recognise 
their  power  and  their  reality. 

The  chapter  on  Jerome  and  the  Latin  monks  possesses 
peculiar  interest.  Our  author  does  full  justice  to  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Benedict  of  Nursia.  It  was  in  an 
hour  pregnant  with  great  results  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  Monte  Casino,  the  pattern-cloister  of  the  West 
of  Europe.  Had  he  any  dim  foreshadowing  himself,  as  he 
did  so,  of  the  results  of  the  inaugurated  work  ?  Those 
results  were  the  whole  life  of  occidental  culture,  the  new 
school  and  new  church  of  the  middle  ages.  Looking  at  him 
in  the  light  of  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  followers  on 
art  and  learning,  even  the  most  intensely  Protestant  anti- 
monachist  may  find  it  in  his  heart  to  reverence  St  Benedict. 

The  development  of  what  Hammerich  justly  calls  "  eccle- 
siastical mythology  "  is  a  subject  fraught  with  interest  of  no 
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common  kind.  When  we  consider  the  departure  of  the 
church,  in  the  age  we  are  now  reviewing,  from  the  faith  and 
purity  of  earlier  times,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should 
find  the  evolution  of  the  mythic  element  by  a  necessary  law, 
as  in  the  case  of  heathenism,  and  that  we  should  gradually 
behold  it  rankly  blossoming  into  a  hundred  fantastic  shapes. 
Take,  as  one  instance,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  At  first 
the  ancient  church  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  human 
imperfections  of  Mary,  although  it,  at  the  same  time,  "cdled 
her  blessed,"  and  although  some  of  the  fathers  place  her 
beside  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  as  Eve  was  placed  beside 
His  antitype.  By  degrees,  however,  there  begins  to  grow 
the  belief  in  her  virtues  and  graces,  until  it  ends  in  there 
being  no  more  evil  in  her  "than  in  the  fragrant  lily." 
From  the  fourth  century  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
"Mother  of  God"  is  almost  an  article  of  belief;  Ambrose 
and  Jerome  represent  the  Saviour's  birth  as  occurring  in 
an  abnormal  manner;  and  Augustine  himself  asks  the 
question,  "  If  she  were  not,  through  the  grace  of  God,  free 
from  all  sin?"  But  the  fanatical  worship  of  the  Arabian 
Collyridians  (so  styled  from  xoXXii^/Ssg,  the  cakes  of  bread,  which 
they  offered  to  her)  still  perplexed  with  sundry  doubts  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  Then  came  the  Nestorian  controversy. 
Nestorius  was  subdued,  and  from  that  moment  the  Virgin 
became  undisputed  "God's  mother"  and  sovereign  of  all 
the  saints.  The  honour  which  was  paid  to  Ceres,  and  the 
other  heathen  "  god's  mothers  "  descended  as  a  legacy  to 
Mary,  and  even  the  soldiers  on  the  battle-field  invoked  her 
as  the  queen  of  victory.  The  hearts  of  men  beat  higher  at 
the  thought  of  the  "  eternal  Virgin  and  eternal  mother," 
the  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood;  and  their  extravagant 
enthusiasm  found  expression  in  befitting  words  and  images. 
As  the  fruit  of  such  strange,  unscriptural  delusions,  we 
speedily  discover  "  festivals  of  Mary  "  emerging  to  view  in 
the  ecclesiastic  calendar, — the  "  Annunciation  "  earliest  in 
the  Eastern,  and  the  "  Purification  "  earliest  in  the  Western 
Church.  The  last  Marian  myth  of  the  period,  the  "  Ascen- 
sion," is  not  perceptibly  before  Gregory  of  Tours.  Again, 
take  the  case  of  the  angels.  At  first,  the  church  was 
indeed  pervaded  by  the  thought  of  angelic  beings,  the 
guardian  spirits  of  each  person  and  each  people,  and  piously 
believed  in  those  mighty  messengers  of  Jehovah.  After- 
wards, however,  and  especially  in  the  mystic,  new  Platonic 
writings,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  there 
were  developed  additional  fanciful  representations  of  the 
angels'  majestic  glory.  In  nine  circles  they  surround  the 
throne,  permeated  by  its  celestial  splendour, — the  three  first 
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being  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones ;  the  three  next, 
Principalities,  Archangels,  and  Angels;  the  three  next, 
Dominions,  Mights,  and  Powers.  Prominent  churchmen 
like  Ambrose  encouraged  the  people  to  invoke  them,  and  the 
feast  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (5lichaelmas)  was  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  church  victorious  over  her  antagonists ; 
although  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  the  celebration  of  that 
day  gained  general  acceptance. 

From  the  chapter  relating  to  public  worship  during  the 
third,  or  "  imperial  period," — 313  to  590, — we  quote  the 
following  sentences  on  the  hymnology  of  the  ancient 
church : — 

"  What  chiefly  surprises  and  delights  in  a  visit  to  the  sanctuary  is 
the  psalm-singing  to  which  one  listens  there.  Those  deep,  full  tones, 
•whichbreathepeace  and  love  amid  the  crash  of  theological  battles,  which 
proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  cross  in  that  vast  desert  where  the  old 
world  crumbles  into  fragments,  are  a  loud-voiced  witness  to  the  fact, 
that  there  still  exists  a  community  of  believers  whose  life  is  in  the 
Lord.  There  was  a  whole  series  of  morning  and  evening  hymns 
which  were  sung  in  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  cell  and  in  the  church, 
by  land  and  sea,  in  joy  and  tribulation.  Hymnals  on  a  large  scale 
begin  already  to  be  compiled.  Strangely  enough,  however,  the 
Greeks  in  this  matter  assume  an  inferior  position — the  Greeks 
formerly  so  rich  in  song.  They  have  become  alarmed  at  the  eSect 
produced  by  the  hymns  of  the  Gnostics,  llanicheans,  Apollinarians, 
Arians,  and  other  heretics,  and  they  only  know  to  reply,  as  vapidity 
ever  replies,  with  silence.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  forbade  the 
singing  of  aught  in  the  house  of  God  except  the  Psalms  of  David, 
nay,  even  forbade  the  congregation  to  take  part  in  the  exercise. 
Doubtless  the  prohibition  shortly  after  lost  its  significance  ;  but  still 
the  hymnists  are  long  in  making  their  appearance.  The  Christian 
epic  compositions  are  collectively  void  of  merit,  and  the  poetical 
natures  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Bishop  Synesius  are  rather  of  the 
feminine  kind  which  receives,  than  of  the  masculine  which  gives  ; 
Gregory  himself  contemplated  his  toilsome  struggles  with  the  difficult 
metre  as  a  sort  of  religious  penance.  Among  the  Syrians,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ephraim  leads  the  van  of  a  whole  flock  of  poets ;  he 
instructs  in  music  the  young  maidens  of  Edessa,  and  the  church  there 
possesses  the  richest  store  of  melodies.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  but,  above 
all,  Ambrose,  inaugurate  the  hymnology  of  the  Latin  Church,  partly 
by  adaptation  from  the  Greek,  partly  by  original  productions.  After 
them  comes  the  Spaniard  Prudentius  with  his  school,  Sedulius,  and 
the  Italian  Fortunatus  ;  the  larger,  somewhat  fatiguing,  works  of  the 
Iwo  first  ascend  occasionally  to  a  strain  of  praise  which  has  gladdened 
all  believers,  and  yet  delights  ourselves.  The  Punic  Christians  alone  give 
forth  no  utterance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Donatists.  How  wonderful, 
to  find  Latin,  the  language  of  a  rugged  people,  heated  through,  as  it 
were,  with  the  glow  of  faith,  and  spiritually  transformed  !  Mascu- 
line and  full-toned,  it  now  at  once  acquires  loftiness,  mildness,  childlike 
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simplicity,  deep  sentiment,  yea,  even  the  romantic  coloaring ;  asson- 
ance is  there,  and  rhyme  begins  to  resound.  From  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  community  the  song  wells  forth, — and  it  speaks  of  the  salva- 
tion of  believers,  of  their  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity.  So  we  obtain 
psalms, — a  spring  breeze  from  the  Middle  Ages, — exalting  and  enrap- 
turing ;  such  as  the  '  Veni  Redemptor  gentium '  and  '  Eterna  cceli 
gloria '  of  Ambrose,  the  '  Pange  lingua  gloriosi '  of  Fortunatus,  and 
the  grave-song  of  Prudentius,  *  Jam  moesta  quiesce  querela,'  or  his 
hymn  on  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  :  — 

'  '  Salvete  flores  martyinim, 

Quoa  lucis  ipso  in  limine 
Cliristi  insecutor  sustulit, 
Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas  !' 

And  Ambrose  is  not  merely  the  creator  of  a  new  hymnology,  but  also 
of  a  new  Christian  national  music.  Alternate  singing  among  the 
Greeks  was  generally  performed  by  a  couple  of  choirs,  or  by  a  choir 
and  the  priest  ;  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  purity  and 
sweetness  of  the  voice,  and  many  singers  {cantores,  -^xXral)  were 
appointed.  Instruments  accompanied  the  voice,  and  the  organ  began 
to  be  employed.  At  Rome,  also,  there  were  instituted  singing- schools 
in  the  Greek  fashion.  Amid  all  this,  notwithstanding,  the  congrega- 
tion could  not  properly  join,  except  in  the  refrain.  Then  Ambrose 
assumed  the  leadership,  and,  while  borrowing  from  the  Greeks,  ad- 
vanced still  farther  than  they ;  their  choral  recitations  acquired  more 
mobiUty,  a  more  melodious  movement, — all  became  new,  and  fresh, 
and  popular,  and  the  congregation  was  now  enabled  to  join.  *  The 
song  resounds,'  says  Ambrose,  *  sometimes  as  when  waves  are  gently 
plashing  on  the  shore,  and  sometimes  as  when  currents  conflict  and 
thunder.  It  is  the  harmonious  chorus  of  men  and  women,  of  maidens 
and  of  children,  that  brings  forth  this  music,  like  the  sound  of  the 
mighty  ocean.'  We  have  already,  in  the  Church  of  Milan,  beheld 
what  the  new  congregational  singing  could  effect.  It  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  Augustine,  and  it  is  only  in  gloomy  moments  that  he  can 
dread  it,  like  the  wild  song  of  the  Donatists,  and  style  it,  with  his 
Arian  antagonists,  seductive.  The  Latin  hymnology  is,  and  will 
remain,  a  great  Christian  exploit." 

At  the  close  of  tlie  period  we  are  now  considering, — near 
the  termination  of  the  sixth  century, — the  prospects  of  the 
church  of  Christ  were  in  many  ways  dreary  and  dark  indeed. 
Yet  it  is  with  words  of  true  faith  and  hope  that  Hammerich 
completes  his  retrospect  of  the  "  imperial"  section  of  its  his- 
tory. 

"The  Lord,"  he  remarks,  "  rules  over  the  foolishness  and  suaful- 
ness  of  men.  Under  His  guidance  will  the  church,  just  as  State 
Church,  as  principle  of  culture,  obtain  marvellous  power  to  preserve 
itself  erect  amid  all  convulsions,  to  permeate  the  world,  and  to  edu- 
cate the  nations.  The  Greek  Church,  called  to  be  conductor  through 
the  middle  ages,  lies  indeed  deep  in  lethargy.  Not  the  less  does  it 
brood  over  and  preserve  its  treasure, — the  ancient  language  and  the 
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ancient  culture, — and  it  has  elaborated  the  doctrine  concerning  God 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ages  ;  what  has  not  issued  in  a  blessing 
for  itself,  may  be  a  blessing  for  others  yet  to  come.  The  Latin 
Church,  the  church  of  the  law,  begins  to  dream  its  grand  wild  visions 
of  a  secular  Christian  empire,  which  overshadow  and  bedim  the  spiri- 
tual. But  it  has  retained  the  Christian  faith  in  comparative  purity, 
and  in  its  dogmatic  system  sin  and  grace  are  the  leading  thoughts ; 
it  stands  firmly  united,  and  it  trains  both  monks  and  clergy,  who  seem 
ready  to  sufier  all,  that  they  may  convey  the  gospel  through  the  world. 
Neither  is  there  lacking  a  new  and  fruitful  soil  in  which  the  seed  can 
germinate, — that  is  composed  of  the  Gothic  peoples,  the  terror  of  the 
Komans  ;  already  the  sowing  has  begun,  nay,  the  first  green  blades 
are  sprouting  in  the  furrows.  The  chorch's  future  is  not  closed  ; 
but  the  honour  thereof  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  Lord 
alone." 

Here,  however,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  stop. 
Yet  one  word  in  conclusion.  There  is  a  sound  lesson  for 
the  historian  in  the  words  of  one  who,  to  his  own  grievous 
loss,  cared  little  for  church  history,  and  little  for  the  church 
itself,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  might  exert  a  favourable 
influence  on  purely  intellectual  culture, — but  who  was  never- 
theless a  master  of  this  world's  wisdom, — when  he  tells  us  to- 
turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  transitory,  and  fix 
our  minds  on  those  great  Uving  principles  which  have  im- 
mortalised themselves  in  noble  and  heroic  deeds.*  Professor 
Hammerich  has  profited,  we  think,  by  the  truth  embodied 
in  such  a  lesson.  Rejecting  the  ephemeral  and  the  trivial 
in  the  history  of  past  ages,  he  has  grasped  and  held  up  to 
view  the  living  principles  which  are  the  real  springs  of 
action,  and  find  their  issue  in  whatever  is  best  and  noblest 
in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  two  promised  volumes 
which  are  to  continue  and  complete  the  present  treatise, — 
the  one  on  the  middle  ages,  and  the  other  on  modem  times, 
— as  we  are  convinced  they  will  be  in  every  way  worthy 
successors  of  the  volume  we  have  now  reviewed. 
J.J. 

*  "  Lass  fahren  kin  das  allzu  Fluchtige, 
Ihr  sucht  bei  ihm  vergebens  Eath  ; 
In  das  Vergangne  lebt  das  Tuchtige, 
Yerewigt  sich  zu  schoner  That." — Goethe. 
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Art,  Ylll.— The  Royal  Supremacy  and  Religious  LibeHy. 

THE  proposal  that  the  Irish  Church  should  be  disestablished, 
disendowed,  and  set  free  from  State  control,  has  created 
quite  a  panic  among  the  advocates  for  "  the  royal  supremacy  in 
things  ecclesiastical ;"  and  both  politicians  and  churchmen  have 
<;ome  forth  in  defence  of  the  threatened  principle. 

From  the  position  lately  occupied  by  Mr  Disraeli,  a  mani- 
festo of  his,  partly  on  this  question,  issued  from  Downing  Street 
on  the  1st  of  October  1868,  during  his  premiership,  and  ad- 
dressed nominally  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  but 
really  to  the  country  at  large,  merits,  and  has  already  received, 

•  attention  in  many  quarters.  Wishing,  like  others,  to  discuss 
the  subject,  we  transcribe  the  paragraphs  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  supremacy : — 

"  The  religious  liberty  which  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  now  happily 

•  enjoy,  is  owing  to  the  Christian  church  in  this  country  having  accepted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  recognised  the  supremacy  of 

THE  sovereign  AS  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  STATE,  NOT  ONLY  IN 
MATTERS    TEMPORAL,  but    in    MATTERS    ECCLESIASTICAL  :    THIS    IS    THE 

STRONGHOLD  OF  OUR  SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM  [the  Capitals  are  ours].  So 
long  as  there  is  in  this  country  the  connection,  through  the  medium 
of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  between  the  State  and  the  National  Church, 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IS  SECURE. 

"  That  security  is  now  assailed,  by  various  means,  and  on  diflferent 
pleas;  but  amidst  the  discordant  activity  of  many  factions,  there 
moves  the  supreme  purpose  of  one  power.  The  philosopher  may 
flatter  himself  he  is  advancing  the  cause  of  enlightened  progress  ;  the 
sectarian  may  be  roused  to  exertion  by  anticipations  of  the  downfall 
of  ecclesiastical  systems.  These  are  transient  efforts ;  vain  and  pass- 
ing aspirations.  The  ultimate  triumph,  were  our  church  to  fall, 
would  be  to  that  power  with  whose  tradition,  learning,  discipline,  and 
organisation  our  church  alone  has  hitherto  been  able  to  cope,  and 
that,  too,  only  when  supported  by  a  determined  and  devoted  people." 

The  first  step  towards  ascertaining  whether  these  views  are 
worthy  of  acceptance,  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  conception  what 
the  royal  supremacy*  really  means.  The  principle  of  it,  being 
adopted  first  by  the  Convocation  of  A.D.  1528,  obtained  parlia- 
mentary sanction  six  years  later,  in  A,D.  1534,  by  the  passing 
of  the  Act  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  which  runs  thus  : — 

*  When  the  phrase  "  royal  supremacy"  is  used  in  this  article,  we  would 
wish  it  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  domination  of  the  civil  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  :  the  title  of  the  State  to  rule  in  secular  matters  we,  of 
course,  cheerfully  acknowledge. 
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**  Anno  XXVI.,  Henrici  VIII. — An  Acte  concernynge  the  Kynge's 
Hyghnes  to  be  Supreme  Heed  of  the  Chnrche  of  Englande,  and 
to  haue  auctoritie  to  refourme  and  redresse  all  errours,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  :  cap,  1 . 
"  Albeit  the  kynge's  majestic  justely  and  rightefully  is  and  oweth  to 
be  the  supreme  heed  of  the  Churche  of  Englande,  and  so  is  recognised 
by  the  clergie  of  this  realme  in  their  convocations,  yet  neverthelesse 
for  corroboration  ye  conformation  thereof,  and  for  encreace  of  vertue 
in  Christis  religion  within  this  realme  of  Englande,  and  to  represse 
and  extirpe  al  errours,  heresies,  and  other  enormities  and  abuses 
heretofore  used  in  the  same  :  Be  it  enacted  by  auctoritie  of  this  pre- 
sent Parlyament,  that  the  kynge  our  soueraygne  lorde,  his  heyres  and 
successours  kynges  of  this  realme,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  re- 
puted the  only  supreme  heed  in  yerth  of  the  Churche  of  Englande, 
called  Anglicana  Ecclesia,  And  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and 
united  to  the  imperiall  crowne  of  this  realme,  as  well  the  tytle  and 
stile  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dignitees,  pre-eminences,  iurisdictiona, 
privileges,  auctorities,  immunities,  profites,  and  commodities  to  the 
sayde  dignitie  of  supreme  heed  of  the  same  churche  belonging  and 
apperteyninge.  And  that  our  sayd  soueraygne  lorde,  his  heires  and 
successours,  kinges  of  this  realme,  shall  have  ful  power  and  auctoritie 
from  tyme  to  tyme  to  yisitc,  represse,  redresse,  reforme,  order,  cor- 
recte,  restrayne,  and  amende  all  such  errours,  heresies,  abuses, 
offences,  contemptis,  and  enormyties,  whatsoever  they  be,  which,  by 
any  maner  spirituall  auctoritie  or  iurisdiction,  ought  or  maye  lawfully 
be  reformed,  repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected,  restrayned,  or 
amended,  most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almyghty  God,  the  encrese  of  verta 
in  Christis  religion,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  pece,  unitie,  and 
tranquillitie  of  this  realme,  any  usage,  custom,  forein  lawes,  forein 
auctoritie,  prescription,  or  any  other  thing  or  thinges  to  the  contrarie 
hereof  notwithstandinge." — (From  a  volume  in  the  British  Museum, 
stamped,  "  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  Speaker's  Gallery, 
House  of  Commons,"  and  entitled,  "  Actes  21  Henry  VTII.  to  28 
Henry  \TII.     Thos.  Berthelet,  excudebat  cum  privilegio"  [1536  ?]). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  really  scientific — of  those 
who,  above  all,  have  led  the  way  in  discovery — has  ever  been, 
passionate  love  of  truth.  Inspired  by  this  principle,  they  have 
been  indefatiorable  in  research,  careful  in  testingr  facts,  and  in 
generalising  them,  and,  above  all,  anxious  to  allow  no  selfish 
interest  or  mental  prepossession  to  vitiate  the  sincerity  of  their 
search  after  verity,  and  their  allegiance  to  it  when  found. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  have  achieved  the  great  intellectual 
triumphs  which  have  ennobled  their  names.  Nay  more,  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  the  scientific  love  of  tnith  is  requisite  even  for 
their  humbler  disciples  ;  thus,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  one  of  his  astronomical  treatises,  informs  his  readers, 
that  before  they  can  adopt  the  conclusions  he  is  about  to  an- 
nounce, and  which,  in  some  respects,  are  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  they  must  possess  a  certain  "  mental 
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purity/'"  leading  them  to  welcome  truth  however  much  opposed 
to  their  prejudices.  If  this  is  so  in  matters  purely  scientific, 
much  more  must  it  be  the  case  in  questions  connected  with 
ethics,  politics,  and  religion.  As  a  well-known  Paraphrase, 
correctly  expressing  a  principle  laid  down  by  the  divine  Saviour 
himself,  beautifully  says — 

' '  Tliou  to  tlie  pure  aud  lowly  heart 
Hast  heavenly  truth  revealed, 
Which  from  the  self-conceited  mind 
Thy  wisdom  hath  concealed." 

Assuming,  for  argument's  sake,  the  correctness  of  the  royal 
supremacy  hypothesis,  then  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
that  monarch,  who,  on  hearing  the  doctrine  propounded,  eagerly 
welcomed  it,  and  never  again  would  part  with  it  while  he  lived, 
a  measureless  amount,  above  all  his  royal  ancestors  and  com- 
peers, of  that  "  mental  purity"  spoken  of  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
or,  again,  that  purity  and  lowliness  of  heart  which  an  infinitely 
greater  teacher  than  Herschel  declared  necessary  to  the  recep- 
tion of  truth.  These  theoretical  principles,  which  will  at  once 
commend  themselves  to  the  reader,  being  laid  down,  it  is  next 
requisite  to  inquire,  whether  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Henry  VHI.  were  purity  and  lowliness  of  heart,  or  whether, 
at  the  time  he  assumed  the  position  of  supreme  head  on 
■earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had  any  strong  personal 
interest  in  throwing  off  the  Papal  discipline,  while  he  in  large 
measure  retained  the  Papal  doctrine.  Sufiice  it  to  glance  at 
the  sequence  of  events. 

In  1527,  Henry  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  one  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  doubt  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  his  wife  Catherine,  to 
use  a  nautical  phrase,  began  "  to  loom  large."  Then  the  pro- 
ject for  the  divorce  was  set  on  foot,  and  for  years  subsequently 
dragged  its  slow  course  onwards  till  Henry's  patience  was  worn 
out,  and  a  strong  motive  was  afforded  him  for  throwing  oif  the 
Papal  supremacy.  It  is  curious  to  look  over  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  at  the  time  when  his  quarrel  about  the  divorce 
was  becoming  bitter.  In  the  session  25th  Henry  VIII.,  there 
were  twenty-two  public  acts  passed,  of  which  the  last  four  were 
missiles  hurled  at  Rome.  The  next  session  opened  with  the  act 
already  quoted,  conferring  on  Henry  the  royal  supremacy.  It 
is  manifest  that  he  assumed  the  supremacy  because  the  Pope 
would  not  gratify  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  queen  he  was  so 
anxious  to  discard,  and  not  from  any  conviction  that  it  was  of 
scriptural  authority.  The  Papal  refusal  of  the  divorce,  and  the 
assumption  byHenry  of  the  earthly  headship  of  the  church  were, 
indeed,  nearly  simultaneous,  the  king  having  the  priority  of  his 
rival  by  only  a  few  days.     No  moral  weight  could  be  attached 
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to  a  decision  like  tbat  of  Henry's,  while  botli  Parliament  and 
Convocation  -were,  at  that  time,  so  obsequious  to  him  and  his 
minister,  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  that  their  judgment  in  the 
matter  is  not  entitled  to  be  highly  regarded. 

Another  consideration  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
shewing  of  how  little  moral  worth  was  Henry's  part  in  the  re- 
formation. When,  after  moving  for  a  few  years  slowly  in  the 
Protestant  direction,  he  began  again  to  retrograde  in  his  belief; 
he  still  clung  to  two  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  if  they  could  be 
so  called — the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  declinature  to  refund  the  confiscated  properties  of  the 
monasteries.  In  other  words,  the  vast  difference  between 
Protestants  and  their  opponents  in  doctrine  were  nothing  to 
him  compared  with  power  and  pelf ;  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  to  gratify  such  a  person  is  not  worth  much  in  favour  of 
the  principle  to  which  it  lends  authority. 

When  a  great  principle,  one  day  to  be  declared  the  strong- 
hold of  our  spiritual  freedom,  was  accepted  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  a  person  would  naturally  expect  that  it  would  afford 
evidence  of  its  truth  and  value  by  discarding  all  dependence  on 
persecution  for  its  enforcement.  Yet  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
very  same  year  that  the  royal  supremacy  innovation  became 
law,  it  was  made  high  treason  to  deny  its  truth.  26  Henry 
VIIL,  c.  1 3,  is  called  "  An  Acte  whereby  divers  offences  be  made 
high  treason,  and  taking  away  all  sanctuaries  for  all  manner  of 
high  treasons,"     These  are  some  of  its  provisions  : — 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  assente  and  consente  of  our  sove- 
rayne  lorde  the  kynge,  and  the  lords  spuitualle  and  temporaUe,  and 
commons, '  in  this|presentParliamente  assembled,  and  by  the  auctoritie 
of  the  same,  that  if  any  persoun  or  persons,  after  the  first  daye  of 
February  next  comminge,  doo  maliciously  wishe,  wyll,  or  desyre,  by 
wordes  or  writinge,  or  by  craftie  imagine,  inuente,  practise,  or  at- 
tempt any  bodely  harme  to  be  done  or  committed  to  the  kynge's  most 
royall  person,  the  quene,  or  theyr  heyres  apparant,  or  to  deprive  them 
or  any  of  them,  of  the  dignitie,  tytle,  or  name  of  theyr  royall  estates, 
or  slanderously  and  malyciousely  publyshe  and  pronounce,  by  expresse 
wrytynge  or  wordes,  that,  &c.  [The  rest  of  the  crimes  enumerated 
are  not  relevant  to  our  purpose.]  ....  That  then  every  such 
personne  and  persons  so  offendinge  in  any  the  premisses  after  the 
said  first  day  of  February,  their  aydours,  connsaUours,  consentours, 
and  abbettours,  being  thereof  lawfolly  convicte  according  to  the  lawes 
and  custommes  of  this  realme,  shal  be  adiudged  tray  tours,  and  that 
every  such  ofi'ence  in  any  the  premysses,  that  shall  be  committed  or 
done  after  the  sayde  firste  daye  of  February,  shall  be  reputed  accepted 
and  adiudged  highe  treason ;  And  the  ofiendours  therein,  and  theyr 
aidours,  consenters,  counsailours,  and  abbettours,  being  lawfully  con- 
victe of  any  such  offence,  as  is  aforesayde,  shall  have  and  suffre  such 
peynes  of  deathe  and  other  penalties,  as  is  lymytted  and  accustomed  in 
cases  of  highe  treason." 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  act  denounces  the  penalty 
of  death  against  any  one  who  should  deprive  the  king  of  his 
"  dignity,  title,  or  name."  To  refuse  the  tyrant  his  designation 
of  supreme  earthly  head  of  the  church  was,  therefore,  made 
high  treason  by  this  act ;  and  for  nothing  more  aggravated 
than  this.  Bishop  Fisher,  whom  the  philosophic  historian,  Hal- 
lam,  calls  "  the  most  inflexibly  honest  churchman  who  filled  a 
high  station  in  that  age,"  was  beheaded.  So  also  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  "  whose  name  can  ask  no  epithet,"  with  several 
others,  mostly  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The  criminality 
of  such  executions  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  the 
victims.  One  must  take  into  account  the  character  of  those  who 
suffered.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Bishop  Fisher's  case.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  great  mass  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  contented  to  be 
Romanists  imder  the  sanguinary  Mary,  and  Protestants  under 
her  immediate  successor  Elisabeth,  changing  their  profession, 
without  scruple,  at  the  word  of  command,  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  few  who  stood  out  from  their  fellows  prepared  to  give  up 
their  lives  rather  than  violate  their  convictions  of  duty,  were 
the  highest  spiritual  aristocracy  among  the  English  clergy  of 
that  century  ;  and  to  put  them  to  death  was  simply  to  declare, 
that  for  a  churchman  to  possess  a  conscience  was  a  capital 
offence.  What  made  the  matter  worse  was,  that  Henry's  sub- 
jects had  no  guarantee  that,  if  they  adopted  his  views,  he  would 
not  require  them  to  return  after  a  time  to  their  old  opinions. 
As  is  well  known,  this  did  actually  happen,  and  both  Romanists 
and  Protestants  were,  at  one  time  or  another,  put  to  death  for 
daring  to  dissent  from  the  temporary  phases  of  the  king's  faith. 
As  the  tyrant  swayed  hither  and  thither,  and  changed  and 
rechanged  his  religious  belief,  his  trembling  subjects  must  have 
fervently  wished  themselves  rid  of  that  "  stronghold  of  their 
spiritual  freedom" — the  royal  supremacy. 

We  pass  on  now  to  trace  some  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  Supremacy  Act  was  subjected  after  it  became  law.  By 
the  27th  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  entitled  an  act  extinguishing  the 
auctoritie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  realm  were  required  to  take  an  "othe"  that 
they  would  "  accepte  repute  and  take  the  kynges  maiestie  to  be 
the  only  supreme  hedde  in  erthe  of  the  Church  of  England e.'' 

In  the  title  page  of  the  statutes  made  during  Edward  VI.'s 
time,  he  is  called  "By  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Englande, 
France,  and  Irelande,  defendour  of  the  faithe  and  of  the 
Churche  of  Englande,  and  also  of  Irelande,  in  earthe  the- 
supreme  hed."  By  the  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  12,  the  death  penalty 
attached  to  the  denial  of  the  king's  title  to  be  earthly  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  modified  into  forfeiture  of  gocds- 
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and  imprisonment.  In  the  title  page  to  the  statutes  passed 
imder  Mary  singly,  or  Philip  and  Mary  conjointly,  the  sovereign's 
desio-nation  of  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  omitted  ;  while  by  the  1st  and  2d  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  is 
"  an  act  repealing  al  statutes,  articles,  and  provisiouns  made- 
against  the  sed  apostolyke  of  Kome  since  the  twenty  yeare  of 
Kino-  Henry  theyght,  and  also  for  establishment  of  all  spirituall 
and  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  hereditamentes  conveyed  to 
the  layte."  In  one  part  of  this  act  these  words  occur,  "And 
be  it  further  enacted  by  th  auctoritie  of  the  present  parlya- 
ment,  that  all  and  every  these  actes  following  That  is  to  saye. 
One  act  made  at  the  session  of  the  sayde  parlyament  holden 
upon  prorogation  at  Westm.  in  the  2G  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
the  saide  late  kynge  Henry  theyght  entituled  an  act  concerning 
the  kynges  highnes  to  be  supreme  heade  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  have  aucthoritie  to  reforme  and  redresse  all 

errours  heresies  and  abuses  in  the  same Be  it 

enacted  by  th  aucthoritie  of  this  present  parlyament  that  so 
much  of  the  sayde  acte  as  toucheth  the  sayd  othe  against  the 
supremacy  and  all  othes  thereupon  had  made,  again  shalbe 
from  henceforth  utterlye  voyde  repealed  and  of  none  effect." 

Of  course  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  changed  all  this.  The 
very  first  statute  of  her  reign  (1  Eli.  c.  1)  is  this  decisive  one : — 
"An  acte  restorynge  to  the  croune  the  ainciente  iurisdiction, 
over  the  State  Ecclesiasticall  and  spirituall  and  abolyshynge  all 
forayne  power  repugnant  to  the  same."  In  this  act  the  parlia- 
ment, addressing  Her  Majesty,  beg  that  the  Act  1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary  c.  8,  be  "  repealed  and  shall  from  thenceforth  be 
utterly  voyde  and  of  none  effecte."  They  also  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  several  other  acts  of  Philip  and  Mary,  among  others 
that  "  for  the  renyingo  of  three  statutes  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  heresies."     Among  the  former  enactments  was  this — 

"  And  for  the  better  otsuervation  and  maynteanance  of  this  acte, 
maye  it  please  your  hyghness  that  it  may  be  farther  enacted  by  the 
aucthorytye  aforesayde  that  all  and  every  Archbishoppe,  Byshoppe, 
and  all  and  every  other  ecclesiasticall  person  and  other  ecclesiasticall 
officer  and  mynyster  of  what  estate  dignitie  prehemiaence  or  degree 
soever  he  or  they  may  be  or  shalbe,  and  all  and  every  temporal! 
Judge  Justice  Mayre  and  other  laye  or  temporal  officer  and  minister, 
and  every  other  personne,  hauynge  your  highnes  fee  or  wages  within 
this  realme,  or  any  youre  hyghnes  domynyons,  shall  make,  take  and 
receaue  a  corporall  othe  upon  the  evangeUst,  before  such  person  or 
persounes  as  shall  please  your  highnes,  your  heyres  or  successours, 
under  the  great  scale  of  Englande  to  assygne  and  name,  to  accepts 
and  take  the  same  according  to  the  tenoure  and  effecte  hereafter 
followynge  that  is  to  say,  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testyfye  and  declare  on 
my  conscience  that  the  queues  highnes  is  the  onely  supreme 
goaemoor  of  this  realme,  and  of  all  other  her  highnes  dominions  and 
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countreys  as  well  in  all  spirituall  or  ecclesiastical  thinges  or  causes  as 
temporall ;  and  ye  no  forayne  prince,  parson,  prelate,  state  or  potentate 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  iurisdiction  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within 
this  realme,  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  forayne 
jurisdictions  powers  superiorities  and  aucthorities  and  do  promyse  that 
from  henceforth  I  shall  beare  fayth  and  trewe  allegiance  to  the  Queen's 
highnes  her  heyres  and  lawfull  successoures  and  to  my  power  shall 
assiste  and  defend  all  iurisdictions,  privilegess  preheminences  and 
aucthorities  graunted  or  belonginge  to  the  queues  hyghnes  her  heres 
and  successours,  or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperyall  croune  of 
this  realme.     So  help  me  God,  and  by  the  contentes  of  this  book." 

Those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  benefices  in  the  church,  and  their  offices  in  the  universities. 
Any  one  writing,  printing,  or  publicly  speaking  against  the 
royal  supremacy  was  to  be  punished  with  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  a  year's  imprisonment.  If  the  oflfence  were  again  and 
again  repeated,  it  was  punislied  the  third  time  with  death, 
being  adjudged  high  treason. 

By  this  time  the  rights  of  conscience  were  beginning,  in 
some  faint  degree,  to  be  understood,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  attempt  to  explain  away  so  manifest  an  invasion  of  them 
as  the  royal  supremacy  enactments,  on  which  account  this 
comment  on  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  inserted  in  the  injunc- 
tions given  to  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  in  1559,  the  year  after 
Elisabeth's  accession : — 

**  Her  Majesty  forbiddeth  all  manner  her  subjects  to  give  ear  or 
credit  to  such  perverse  and  malicious  persons  which  most  sinisterly 
and  maliciously  labour  to  notify  to  her  loving  subjects  how  by  words 
of  the  said  oath  it  may  be  collected  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  the 
realm,  possessors  of  the  crown  may  challenge  authority  and  power  of 
ministry  of  divine  service  in  the  church,  wherein  her  said  subjects 
be  much  abused  by  such  evil  disposed  persons.  For  certainly  her 
majesty  neither  doth  nor  ever  \Nall  challenge  any  other  authority  than 
that  was  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble  kings  of  famous 
memory  king  Henry  VHI.  and  king  Edward  VI.  which  is  and  was  of 
ancient  time  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm ;  that  this  under 
God  to  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom 
within  these  realms,  dominions,  and  countries  of  what  estate  either 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other  power  shall 
or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over  them.  And  if  any  person  that 
had  conceived  any  other  sense  of  the  form  of  the  said  oath  shall 
accept  the  same  with  this  interpretation  sense  or  meaning,  her  majesty 
is  well  pleased  to  accept  every  such  in  that  behalf,  as  her  good  and 
obedient  subjects,  and  shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of  penalties 
contained  in  the  same  acts  against  such  as  shall  peremptorily  or 
obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  same  oath.  [1  Somers  Traits,  edit. 
Scott  73,  quoted  in  Hallam's  Constitu.  History  of  England,  1. 113.] 

On  this  Hallam  remarks,  "This  interpretation  was  afterwards 
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given  in  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which,  ha\'ing  been 
confirmed  by  parliament,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  the 
true  sense  of  the  oath." 

Grajiting  that  this  is  so,  still  our  objections  to  the  oath  are 
not  removed.  Elisabeth's  explanation  is  clearly  ambiguous. 
If  she  meant  no  more  than  to  be  queen  over  all  her  subjects, 
leaving  them  to  infer  that  she  referred  simply  to  civil  affairs, 
then  this  was  much  less  than  what  Henry  VIII.  claimed  ;  and 
to  say  that  she  beUeved  herself  entitled  to  only  as  much 
authority  as  Henry,  was  tantamount  to  declaring  she  had  a 
right  to  dominate  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  matters,  as 
Henry  did.  And  the  fact  was,  that  she  did  wish  to  be  as 
despotic  as  he.  Though  the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the 
age  prevented  her  exerting  power  quite  equal  to  Henry's, 
and  she  was  more  averse  to  bloodshed  than  he,  yet  she  and 
her  parliament  did  act  tyrannically  in  church  affairs,  even 
going  at  last  to  the  length  of  fining  people  ^£"20, — an  enormous 
sum  at  that  time, — for  being  absent  from  their  parish  churches ; 
putting  a  Eomish  priest  upon  the  rack  ;  and  burning  a  fanatic 
aUve.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Cartwright,  and  a  large  section  of 
the  Puritans,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as,  of  course, 
nearly  the  whole  Romanist  body  did.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  that  he  sought,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  have 
its  place  supplied,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  an  oath  which 
they  could  conscientiously  take. 

Immediately  on  the  passing  of  Elisabeth's  Act  of  Supremacy, 
there  followed  cap.  2,  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  two  together 
constituted  the  legal  basis  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
in  Elisabeth's  time,  and  to  a  large  extent  became  the  model  for 
all  subsequent  arrangements. 

The  5th  of  Elisabeth  c.  1  (following  immediately  on  the  1st 
of  the  same  Queen),  is  an  Act  for  the  assurance  of  the 
Queue's  Maiesties  royal  power  over  all  states  and  subjects  within 
her  highnes  dominions.  It  is  direct  against  Romanists  and 
other  deniers  of  the  supremacy,  and  extends  the  oaths  to 
classes  previously  unmolested  by  it,  such  as  schoolmasters, 
pubUc  and  private  teachers  of  children,  graduates  of  universi- 
ties, members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  &c. 

The  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  naturally  suggest  those  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Puritans  from  the  Church  of  England  in  1G62,  and  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
from  that  period  on  to  the  happy  Revolution.  We  subjoin  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  as  it  was  in  1662,  extracted  from  a  rare 
and  valuable  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  issued  by  autho- 
rity in  1660,  the  year  of  Charles  II.'s  accession  : — 

"  The  Oath  of  Supremacy. — I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testifie  and  declare  in 
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my  conscience,  tbat  the  khuis  highness  is  the  onely  supreme  gover- 
nour  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  highness  dominions  and  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  aa 
temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-emi- 
nence, or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this  realm;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdictions, 
powers,  superiorities,  and  authorities,  and  do  promise,  that,  from 
henceforth,  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  kimjs  high- 
ness, his  heirs  and  lawfuU  successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist 
and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  privileges,  pre-eminence,  and  authorities 
granted  or  belonging  to  the  kincfs  highness,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.  So  help 
me  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  book." 

We  need  not  remind  Scottish  readers  how  many  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  from  Guthrie  downwards,  gave  up  their 
lives  for  conscience  sake,  and  how  distinctly  there  lay  at 
the  root  of  all  their  troubles  this  question,  coming  to  them 
from  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  of  the  royal  supremacy. 

We  cannot,  from  want  of  space,  follow  the  history  of  the 
supremacy  down  to  our  own  day.  Suffice  it  to  remind  readers 
of  some  of  the  chief  steps  by  which  the  incubus  of  the  supre- 
macy has  been  removed  from  the  nation,  and  left  only  on  the 
church.  By  the  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  5,  an  oath  was  ap- 
pointed, which,  after  declaring  that  the  pope  has  no  proper 
authority  to  depose  kings,  or  instigate  their  murder,  &c.,  pro- 
ceeds :  "  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  power,  superio- 
rity, pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm,  so  help  me  God."  Here,  the  doctrine  of 
the  royal  supremacy  in  things  ecclesiastical  not  being  asserted, 
there  was  real  relief  for  Protestant  dissenters.  Romanists, 
however,  of  course  could  not  take  the  oath,  which,  moreover, 
was  to  be  svvorn  by  any  person  to  whom  it  was  tendered.  An 
Act  still  further  relieving  them  was  passed  in  1791.  The 
9  George  IV.  c.  17,  enacted  in  1828,  is  entitled  an  Act  for  re- 
pealing so  much  of  several  Acts  as  imposes  the  necessity  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qualification 
for  certain  offices  and  employments,  and  was  at  once  a  great 
triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  great  protection 
against  the  desecration  of  the  communion  by  unconscientious 
and  self-seeking  men.  By  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  an  oath  was 
appointed  for  Roman  Catholics  in  lieu  of  those  of  allegiance, 
.supremacy,  and  abjuration.  In  21  and  22  Victoria  (1858- 
1859),  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  which  was  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  institute  one  Oath  for  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and  Abjuration,  and  for  the  Relief  of 
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Her  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religioiL"  In 
18G6,  a  new  Act  was  passed  which  makes  the  oath  swom  by 
members  of  Parliament  nearly  if  not  quite  unobjectionable. 

Thus  Parliament  and  the  country  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  royal  supremacy  oath  ;  its 
influence  is  now  confined  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  many  of 
whose  members,  strangely  enough,  welcome  it,  and  do  not  feel  its 
yoke  galling.  In  dealing  with  an  institution  to  which  one 
does  not  belong,  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  describing 
those  features  of  it  to  which  one  objects,  in  the  language  of 
its  own  supporters.  We  therefore  take  from  the  Contemporary 
Beview  for  February  1869,  a  few  sentences  descriptive  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  under  the  royal 
supremacy  enactments.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  of  Oxford.  Writing  in  the  Times  he  had  said, 
"  The  Church  of  England  is  an  institution  created  by  the  law, 
and  it  is  nothing  else  whatever.  Everthing  which  constitutes 
it  a  society,  every  relation  between  man  and  man  which  belongs 
to  it  as  a  society,  is  law  made,"  p.  162.  This  position  being 
attacked,  he  defends  it,  saying,  "  The  law  it  [Parliament] 
makes,  becomes  the  law  of  the  Church  ;  the  things  it  ordains 
are  performed  in  the  church ;  the  things  it  forbids  are  pre- 
vented. If  Lord  Ebury's  Bill  changes  the  funeral  service, 
every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  must  conform  to 
the  new  formulary  ;  if  the  ceremonial  for  the  administration 
of  the  eucharist  is  altered,  every  bishop  and  every  priest 
will  have  to  conduct  the  public  worship  as  the  law  proscribes,** 
p.  163. 

"  At  the  period  when  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England's  creation 
was  completed,  Parliament,  in  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  of  Elisabeth,  in- 
stituted thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  put  together  a  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  naturally  and  as  regularly, 
without  any  innovation  or  breach  of  practice,  the  Parhament  may,  if 
it  so  chooses,  make  the  articles  either  thirty  or  fortj,  and  remodel 
the  hturgy  according  to  its  pleasure.  It  may  develope  a  new  doctrine, 
exactly  as  the  Eoman  Cathohc  Church  is  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  as 
councils  did  in  times  gone  by,  and  that  doctrine  would  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Church  of  England  as  any  doctrine  now  contained  in  its  con- 
fession of  faith.  That  development  might  be  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous ;  it  might  be  tainted  with  heresy ;  but  it  would  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  nevertheless.  Just  as  Parliament 
enacted  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship  which  were  repudiated  by 
the  bishops,  so  it  may  now  make  articles  declaring  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  expunging  every  Catholic  element  from 
the  Prayer  Book.  These  measures  might  be  called  aggressive  and 
heretical ;  bat  such  protests  would  be  mere  utterances  of  private 
opinion.  Neither  the  law  nor  the  tribunals  of  the  Church  would  take 
the  shghtest  notice  of  them."     Pp.  163-4.  ^ 
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Had  an  enemy  of  the  English  Church  thus  defended  the 
consequences  of  the  royal  supremacy,  his  language  would  have 
been  regarded  by  many  Episcopalians  as  calumnious,  but  it  is 
not  an  enemy  who  so  speaks,  it  is  a  friend.  And  we  cannot 
forbear  asking,  Does  not  Christian,  nay,  even  natural,  instinct 
revolt  at  doctrine  so  servile  ?  If  parliament  is  competent  to 
introduce  new  articles  into  the  creed,  even  though  they  should 
be  totally  unproved,  like  the  immaculate  conception,  then  what 
logical  objection  is  there  for  it  to  enact,  if  so  disposed,  that  in 
future  Mohammed  shall  be  regarded  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and 
that  the  images  of  Krishna,  Rama,  and  Doorga  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  all  established  churches  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island,  and  adored  ?  We  can  see  none.  And  if  possibilities  like 
these  follow  from  any  politico-religious  tenet,  then  that  tenet 
is,  we  think,  demolished  by  what  mathematicians  would  call 
the  reductio  ad  absurdurn.  The  views  of  Professor  Bonamy 
Price  appear,  however,  to  be  regarded,  even  in  the  south,  as 
somewhat  too  "  Erastian." 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  positive  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  One 
is  that  it  is  a  legal  way  of  giving  the  laity  a  voice  in  church 
affairs — the  crown  being  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  laity. 
Entertaining  thorough  sympathy  with  the  desire  felt  by  the 
laity  of  the  English  church  to  have  a  potential  voice  in  church 
affairs,  we  still  unhesitatingly  declare  that  this  is  not  the  pro- 
per way  to  obtain  it.  In  Mohammedan  governments,  in  which 
the  principles  of  liberty  are  as  yet  not  understood,  a  sultan, 
great  or  petty,  is  entitled  to  rule  despotically  over  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  while  these  in  turn  make  up  for  the 
servile  position  which  they  are  compelled  to  occupy  towards 
their  superior  by  lording  it  over  the  people  at  large.  In  one 
point  of  view,  the  sultan  may  be  supposed  to  dominate  as  the 
representative  of  his  subjects  in  general,  but  this  does  not 
make  them  feel  the  less  the  indignities  to  which  they  are 
liable.  In  more  civilised  countries  again,  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  is  different.  The  rights  of  all  classes  are  care- 
fully limited.  No  one  is  compelled  to  occupy  a  servile  position 
towards  his  superiors,  receiving  back  as  recompense,  if  recom- 
pense it  can  be  called,  liberty  to  take  his  own  way  with  his 
inferiors,  however  much  they  may  reclaim.  Yet  is  this  the 
much  vaunted  royal  supremacy  scheme.  The  English  clergy 
are  entirely  destitute  of  power  in_^ .spiritual  matters  ;  they  are 
the  mere  servants  of  Parliament,  which,  however,  allows  them 
to  repay  themselves  for  the  degradation  by  ignoring  the  wishes 
of  the  laity  in  their  congregations.  For  instance,  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  the  mass  of  the  English  Church  clergy  feel 
that    Colenso   ought    to   be   deprived   of  his   bishopric,   but 
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Parliament  keeps  him  in  office  despite  all  their  efforts,  and  if 
they  smart  under  the  thought  of  their  feebleness,  then  it  per- 
mits themselves,  if  they  desire  it,  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
laymen  to  whom  they  minister  by  preaching  Popery  to  a 
Protestant  congregation,  and  having  a  strong  body  of  police  at 
hand  to  arrest  those  who  may  take  rude  means  of  expressing 
their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  their  pastor.  Or  take,  again, 
the  case  of  convocation.  So  entirely  is  the  English  Church 
under  the  heel  of  the  civil  power,  that  it  was  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  those  who  wished  to  make  convocation  more 
than  a  mere  name,  resolved  to  open  their  lips,  and  say  a  few 
words  before  dissolving.  Now  they  have  become  a  little  bolder, 
but  if  they  begin  to  exert  any  considerable  influence.  Parlia- 
ment will  extinguish  their  meeting,  and  treat  their  reclama- 
tion with  contempt.  Meanwhile  they,  servile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, lord  it  over  those  whom  they  deem  beneath  them — the 
laity  of  their  church — whom  they  will  not  allow  to  speak  or 
vote  in  convocation.  Too  timid  to  defend  their  own  con- 
sciences against  Parliament,  they  are  bold  enough  in  denying 
expression  to  the  convictions  of  the  laity.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  model  on  w^hich  all  churches  should  reconstitute 
themselves,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  beacon  to  warn  all  churches 
against  similarly  making  shipwreck.  The  day,  we  doubt  not, 
will  come  when  the  servile  position  at  present  vaunted  of  as  if 
it  were  a  peculiar  glory,  will,  in  the  retrospect,  cause  only 
humiliation  and  shame. 

Another  argument  adduced  for  it  is  the  protection  it  affords 
the  minister  against  despotic  laymen  in  his  congregation ; 
while  it  is  maintained  that  the  headship  of  Christ  practically 
means  the  domination  of  the  grocer  in  the  next  street.  We 
have  no  desire  to  defend  any  uneducated  Diotrephes  who  may 
love  to  have  the  pre-eminence.  Such  men  have  no  conception 
of  the  evil  they  inflict  on  the  church  whose  interest  they  desire 
to  promote.  If  they  took  the  humble  part,  for  which  alone 
they  are  fitted,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  would  render  far 
more  effectual  service  to  the  church  than  they  do  now.  But 
let  such  a  Diotrephes  be  ever  so  annoying,  surely  his  power 
cannot  compare  with  that  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  to 
surrender  the  conscience  to  Parliament  by  way  of  resisting  the 
grocer,  is  obviously  unwise.  Better  far  wouldit  be  to  aim  at 
independence  of  either. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  expressed  view  shared,  or  at 
least  asserted,  we  believe,  by  milUons,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
royal  supremacy  means  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  Papal  rule 
over  Britain. 

In  regard  to  the  expressed  statement,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  royal  supremacy  is  essential  if  successful   resistance  is 
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to  be  offered  to  the  Papal  domination,  it  should  surely  be 
enough  to  compare  the  English  Church  with  those  of  Scotland, 
of  Ulster,  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  of  America.  In  Scotland 
only  a  mere  handful  of  people  theoretically  hold  the  supremacy 
doctrine ;  yet,  where  is  such  effective  opposition  offered  to 
Rome ?  In  Ireland,  one  Protestant  church  possesses  it,  another, 
and  yet  more  Protestant  one,  that  of  Ulster,  repudiates  it.  Has 
the  former  been  eminently  successful  in  resisting  Rome,  and  the 
latter  as  undeniably  the  opposite  ?  Certainly  not.  In  the 
British  Colonies  the  Protestant  churches  have  effectually  re- 
pelled the  assaults  of  Rome.  In  America  it  was  stated  some 
years  ago  that  since  the  beginning  of  tliis  century,  Rome  had 
lost  2,000,000  of  adherents  in  the  United  States.  The  Romish 
population  of  the  States  is  considered  at  present  to  be  about 
5,000,000 ;  and  we  see  it  stated  by  the  Times  correspondent 
in  New  York  that  the  Irish  applying  for  offices  from  General 
Grant,  the  new  president,  urge  their  claim  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  7,000,000.  If  it  be  assumed  that  these  7,000,000  are 
divided  in  faith  in  the  proportions  prevailing  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
itself,  then  there  ought  to  be  somewhat  more  than  5,000,000  of 
them  Romanists.  But,  in  addition  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
America,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romanists  of  the 
States  include  the  descendants  of  colonists  in  Texas,  taken  from 
Mexico,  Florida,  purchased  from  Spain,  and  Louisiana,  bought 
from  France,  not  to  speak  of  the  emigrants  from  the  Romish 
parts  of  Germany.  Evidently  there  are  fewer  Irish  Romanists 
in  America  than  should  theoretically  be  when  due  consideration 
is  given  to  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have  entered  it, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  all  races  in  the  States.  Indeed, 
many  Irish  are  won  to  Protestantism  in  America,  though, 
when  in  Ireland,  under  that  badge,  indicating  that  they  were 
a  conquered  people,  which  they  saw  around  them,  the  Saxon 
church  elevated  high  in  the  Celtic  land,  they  hated  Protest- 
antism with  a  deadly  hatred. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  What  reason  has  the  English  Church  to 
boast  of  successes  against  the  Papacy?  Is  it  not  just  the  one 
church  in  regard  to  which  Protestants  everywhere  tremble,  and 
to  which  Romanists  everywhere  look  with  eager  expectation  ? 
Yet,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  view,  we  hold  that  at  this  day  it 
is  in  the  main  Protestant.  In  London  the  ritualist  churches 
are  but  a  fraction  of  the  evangelical  ones ;  and  even  if  the 
clergy  were  to  a  larger  extent  than  now  tainted  with  Roman- 
ism, the  great  mass  of  the  laity  are  thoroughly  Protestant. 
Then  why,  it  will  be  asked,  do  the  latter  not  act  ?  The 
answer  must  be  that  they  have  not  proper  power.  One 
leading  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  doing  anything  is  the 
royal  supremacy.     The  views  of  many  politicians  is  to  keep 
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every  one  possible  within  the  church,  now  that  it  comprises 
but  a  minority  of  the  30,000,000  of  Britain ;  and  paramount 
to  all  consideration  of  doctrine  is  the  thought  that  they 
cannot,  in  present  circumstances,  afford  a  secession.  Hence, 
instead  of  the  royal  supremacy  being  a  bulwark  against  Home, 
it  is  a  bulwark  against  Protestant  effort  to  rid  the  church  of 
the  emissaries  of  Rome.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  set  aside 
recent  arguments  in  favour  of  the  royal  supremacy,  we  would 
now  attempt  to  adduce  considerations,  in  our  view,  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  which  we  think  should  induce  every  church 
to  aim  at  emancipation  from  its  thralL 

A  false  principle  is  sure  at  last  to  prove  detrimental  to  every 
one  who  embraces  and  acts  upon  it,  and  the  royal  supremacy 
doctrine  has  all  along  done  a  world  of  injury  to  its  advocates 
and  supporters.  It  inflicted  no  slight  damage  on  the  moral 
nature  of  Henry  YIII.  When  a  man  of  despotic  character  is 
the  occupant  of  a  throne,  at  a  period  when  liberty  is  ill  under- 
stood, those  do  him  a  great  disservice  who  teach  him  unduly 
to  magnify  his  office.  The  saying  is  attributed  to  the  great 
Napoleon,  "  My  empire  ends  where  that  of  conscience  begins," 
though,  alas  !  he  often  acted  as  if  he  had  believed  the  opposite. 
Suppose  some  one  had  successfully  persuaded  the  French  con- 
queror that  he  was  too  scrupulous  in  assigning  such  rights  to 
conscience,  and  that  it  was  competent  to  him,  as  supreme 
head,  under  God,  of  the  French  nation,  to  force  his  own  tenets 
on  his  subjects,  eveiy  one  will  see  what  great  mischief  would 
have  been  done.  Yet  was  pernicious  advice  of  a  similar 
kind  given  to  Henry.  Evidently  he  felt  scrupulous  at  first 
about  claiming  the  new  and  unheard  of  powers  in  church 
affairs,  designated  under  the  terms,  "  royal  supremacy,"  and  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  a  tyrant,  which  held  him  back  from 
invading  a  province  not  his  own,  was  not  an  act  worthy  of  any 
commendation.  Suppose  that  in  place  of  being  advised  to 
assume  the  title  of  head  of  the  church,  he  had  been  told  that 
liberty  of  conscience  was  the  right  of  every  one,  that  the 
domination  of  the  Pope  over  England,  and  the  cruel  means 
he  ever  and  anon  took  to  support  his  usurpation,  were  manifest 
invasions  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
should  at  once  be  terminated,  and  that  England  should  then 
be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  rehgious  future,  the  civil  power 
simply  protecting  each  individual  from  persecution  for  his 
religious  views,  Henry  would  have  been  saved  from  much 
bloodguiltiness. 

When,  in  subsequent  years,  the  church  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  unceasingly  preached  to  theTdespotic  Stuarts 
the  untrue  doctrine  that  non-resistance  was  the  duty  of  sub- 
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jects  Avho  believed  themselves  oppressed  by  their  sovereign, 
this  pernicious  teaching  had  the  effect  of  making  the  despotic 
rulers  less  scrupulous  in  their  measures  and  thus  leading  them 
on  to  their  ruin.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of 
the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
doctrine  he  had  so  perpetually  heard,  of  the  sinfulness  of  re- 
bellion, even  in  extreme  circumstances,  made  him  suppose  he 
might  with  impunity  trample  on  the  privileges  of  Protestant 
episcopacy,  and  render  the  nation  Romish  by  a  series  of  royal 
decrees.  Though  we  do  not  defend  the  discourtesy  of  the  manner 
in  which  Andrew  Melville  comported  himself  in  the  presence 
of  James  VI.,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  fearless  minister 
did  his  sovereign  a  great  amount  of  good  in  addressing  him  on 
the  well-known  words,  there  are  "  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms 
in  Scotland,  King  James  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  church,  whose  subject  James  VI. 
is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a 
head,  but  a  member  ; '  and  again  plainly,  "  I  say  you  are  not 
the  head  of  the  church."  Though  in  speaking  truth,  all  proper 
respect  should  be  shewn  to  rank  and  office,  yet  even  when  this 
is  not  properly  attended  to,  truth  is  still  truth,  and  beneficial, 
while  falsehood,  however  pleasing  at  the  time,  is  falsehood 
still,  and  therefore  noxious.  Among  members  of  parliament 
there  have  always  been  some  deeply  pious  men,  while  others 
have  been  more  indifferent ;  and  we  ask  has  not  injury  been 
done  to  the  latter  class  by  informing  them  that,  however 
irreligious  their  views,  they  have  still  an  unquestionable  right 
to  take  part  in  governing  the  church  ?  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  them,  had  the  supremacy  not  of  the 
crown  but  of  conscience  been  suggested  by  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  the  land !  Even  apart  from  the  moral  in- 
fluence on  themselves,  kings  or  queens,  while  they  had,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  the  chief  authority  in  Britain,  were  much 
injured,  as  was  Parliament,  when  it  became  the  real  sovereign, 
by  their  unwarrantable  assumption  of  supremacy  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  During  the  period  when  the  laws  were  sanguin- 
ary, it  caused  the  authorities  to  brand  as  traitors,  and  execute 
some  of  the  most  worthy  people  in  the  land,  thus  bringing  on 
themselves  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  Even  when 
the  death  penalty  ceased  to  be  exacted,  and  fines,  or  imprison- 
ments, or  exclusion  from  offices,  to  which,  on  other  grounds, 
they  were  entitled,  were  alone  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of 
the  "supremacy,"  the  government  was  injured  very  seriously. 
A  nation,  to  be  truly  prosperous,  should,  if  possible,  have  the 
most  able,  the  most  moral,  and  the  most  religious  of  its  sons 
in  positions  of  influence,  while  there  is  divine  authority  for 
stating  that  "  the  wicked  walk  on  every  sid^,  when  the  vilest 
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men  are  exalted."  Offices  must  be  filled  by  people  of  one 
description  or  otlier,  and  if  ensnaring  oaths  be  used  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  country 
out  of  office,  some  at  least  of  the  vacant  places  will  be  filled 
by  people  who  would  swear  to  anything.  It  ismost  foolish 
on  the  part  of  any  government  to  drive  permanently  into  what 
may  be  called  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  those  whose  whole 
instincts  are  in  favour  of  law,  order,  morality,  and  religion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy  has  all  along  done,  and 
still  continues  to  do,  the  Church  of  England  an  incalculable 
amount  of  injury. 

It  is  the  parent,  as  it  was  the  offspring,  of  a  servile  spirit, 
"  Who  would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow  ;"  and  if  a 
nation,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  manifold  risks  of  warfare  to 
achieve  or  to  defend  its  liberties,  a.sk  a  neighbouring  power  to 
fight  its  battles,  that  neighbouring  power,  if  it  undertake  the 
work,  and  prove  victorious,  will  be  almost  sure  to  take  to  itself 
the  chief  fruits  of  victory,  and  may  even  possibly  enslave  the 
nation  ostensibly  on  whose  behalf  it  fought.  Thus,  when  the 
old  Britons,  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxcns  over  from  the  continent  to  fight  the  battles  which  them- 
selves should  have  undertaken,  the  strangers,  as  everyone  knows, 
responded  to  the  call,  crossed  over  to  England,  and  drove  back 
the  Northern  barbarians ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  putting 
their  more  pusillanimous  allies  in  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  refused  to  do  so, 
and  kept  the  advantages  to  themselves.  When  then  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  Cranmer,  and  others,  induced  Henry  VIII. 
to  take  to  himself  the  danger  and  the  honour  of  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  English  Reformation,  that  potentate,  on  finding 
himself  successful,  appropriated,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  fruits  of  conquest,  not  setting  the  church  free  from  papal 
authority,  but  simply  substituting  for  a  distant  Italian  pope,  a 
British  one  near  at  hand.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
royal  aid  was  purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  Though  in  many 
important  respects  we  differ  from  the  philosophic  historian. 
Buckle,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  volumes ;  and 
we  thoroughly  assent  to  his  view  that  governments  cannot  very 
greatly  mar  or  help  the  advance  of  a  nation.  To  say  that 
Henry  VIII.  produced  the  English  Reformation,  is  very  shallow 
philosophy.  The  Reformation,  long  prepared  for  by  Wycliffe 
and  the  Lollards,  not  to  speak  of  general  causes,  was  coming 
on,  with  slow  but  sure  strides,  quite  independently  of  Henry ; 
and  without  at  all  undervaluing  the  aid  which  he  rendered  to 
it,  certain  it  is  that  it  would  have  arrived  within  a  few  years, 
even  if  he,  the  quondam  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  against 
Luther,  had  to  the  last  remained  a  Romanist  of  the  normal  type. 
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How  little  royal  help  is  needful  to  the  promotion  of  a  work 
of  God  was,  indeed,  eminently  shewn  even  in  the  case  of  this 
same  English  Reformation.  It  is  believed  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  died,  the  majority  of  the  English  were  yet  Romanists. 
When  Edward  VI,  passed  away,  it  was  still  the  same.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Mary  was  removed  from  the  world,  the  larger 
number  of  the  nation  were  Protestants.  And  why  ?  Because 
she  had  made  Popery  execrated  by  her  cruelties,  and  thus 
created  a  reaction  against  it,  which,  of  course,  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rival  faith.  In  short,  the  spectacle  of  the 
many  martyrs  of  Smithfield  and  other  places  had  been  more 
effective  than  all  Henry's  efforts  during  the  brief,  anti-Romish 
phase  of  his  faith,  if  such  a  phase  there  ever  was,  and  [more 
effective  than  the  governmental  measures  in  the  time  of  the 
really  Protestant  Edward  VI.  In  other  words,  the  English, 
deserted  by  the  arm  of  flesh,  on  which  for  a  little  they 
had  leaned,  were  now  themselves  striking  the  blow,  and  with 
what,  in  military  phrase,  would  be  called  the  very  moderate 
"  casualties"  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  martyrs, — less 
than  the  number  of  heroes  who  perished  with  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae,  they  achieved  for  England  and  the  world  re- 
sults with  which  not  Thermopylae,  or  Marathon,  or  any  other 
unsuccessful  or  successful  Grecian  struggle  can  for  a  moment 
compare.  "  With  a  great  sum,"  said  the  chief  captain  to  Paul, 
*'  obtained  I  this  freedom."  "  For  a  small  sum,"  the  Church  of 
England  may  say,  "  I  parted  with  my  freedom."  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  small  sum  ;  for  that  which  the  tyrant  gave  her  for  it, 
she  would  soon  have  received  unconditionally  from  her  own 
sons. 

Partly  through  gratitude  to  the  ruler  for  assistance  given — 
partly  from  a  dread  that,  were  his  aid  withdrawn,  the  Refor- 
mation would  go  backward  and  disappear,  the  disposition  to 
render  undue  adulation  to  the  monarch  was  strengthened,  till  at 
length  the  miserable  doctrine  of  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong"  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Even  to  this  day,  timidity  of  spirit  is  perpetuated  by  the  royal 
supremacy.  We  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  of  the 
English  Church,  and  a  decided  majority  of  the  clergy,  though 
somewhat  "high,"  are  still  really  Protestant  in  belief,  yet  is 
it  common  for  evangelical  clergymen  to  defend  the  supremacy, 
on  the  ground  that  they  and  their  doctrines  would  be  exiled 
from  the  Establishment  were  they  not  protected  by  the  royal 
authority.  We  think  that  a  majority  might  manage  to  protect 
itself  against  a  minority.  Great  mischief,  therefore,  has,  we 
believe  been  done  to  the  English  Church  by  the  royal  supre- 
macy tenet,  in  the  creation,  in  many  quarters,  of  a  servile 
spirit. 
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Injury  was,  and  continues  to  be,  done  to  it  also  in  this  im- 
portant respect,  that  the  adoption  of  the  royal  supremacy 
doctrine  ensured  that  no  proper  union  of  Protestants  against 
the  common  foe.  Popery,  should  be  possible ;  or,  if  any  such  were 
for  a  moment  framed,  the  next  moment  it  would  melt  away. 
The  tenet,  that  kings  or  parliaments  have  a  right  to  dictate 
articles  of  faith — as,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Bonamy  Price  already  quoted.  Parliament  might  enact 
that  the  immaculate  conception  should,  in  future,  be  a  doctrine 
of  the  established  church — is  one  which  all  minds  in  the 
country,  with  the  smallest  approach  to  what  are  called  puri- 
tanic tendencies,  would  instinctively  reject.  Now,  persons  of 
that  caste  of  mind  may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  and  per- 
manently to  adopt,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  a  tenet 
siu-e  to  expel  or  exclude  these  Puritan  myriads  from  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  in  due  time  make  them  its  foes,  was  a  policy  so 
infatuated  that  the  men  who  adopted  it  cannot  have  been  gifted 
with  any  prescience.  The  full  consequences  of  the  mistake  they 
committed  will  still  require  a  number  of  years  to  unfold. 
Suffice  it  to  repeat,  that  in  adopting  the  royal  supremacy 
doctrine,  guarantee  was  afforded  that  masses  of  men,  energetic 
enough  to  found  colonies,  which  should  develop  into  kingdoms, 
should  be  either  thrust  or  kept  out  of  the  Anglican  pale. 

Assurance  was,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  that  the  church 
would  become  reactionary  and  persecuting.  Two  reasons  ne- 
cessitated this.  First,  the  chief  safeguard  against  persecution, 
is  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  If 
one  have  in  his  own  case  surrendered  that  supremacy,  then, 
measuring  others  by  himself,  he  naturally  thinks  it  criminal 
obstinacy  in  them  to  hold  out  against  doing  what  he  himself 
has  consented  to  without  compunction.  If  a  subject  has  not 
the  right  to  follow  out  his  conscientious  convictions  in  reliodous 
matters,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  invading  the  rights 
of  others,  then  it  is  criminal  for  one,  when  commanded,  to  for- 
bear entering  the  established  church,  and,  like  other  offenders 
against  the  laws,  it  is  right  to  punish  him.  Accordingly, 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  yet  graver  penalties  follow  naturally 
from  the  erroneous  principle  taken  up  at  the  outset.  And 
every  one  knows  how  much  the  royal  supremacy  snare  had  to 
do  with  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the 
fearful  and  long-continued  severities  inflicted  on  the  Covenanters 
in  Scotland.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  adoption  of  the  royal 
supremacy  by  any  church  was  sure  to  bring  with  it  intolerance 
even  in  a  gross  form.  When  the  era  of  persecution  to  death 
had  passed  away,  and  the  more  moderate,  but  still  very  irritat- 
ing, system  of  excluding  recusants  from  civil  rights  took  its 
place,  the  adoption  of  the  royal  supremacy  guaranteed  that 
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any  church  which  held  the  tenet  should  be  reactionary  to  the  last 
degree,  and  should  struggle  with  a  vigour  which  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  Papacy  itself,  against  the  advance  of  religious 
liberty.     Let  us  explain  why  this  was  necessarily  so. 

In  free  countries  it  is  held  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
liberty,  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together ; 
and  as  no  government  would  ever  think  of  exempting  a  great 
portion  of  its  subjects  from  taxation,  it  follows  that  sooner  or 
later  the  parliament  of  every  civilised  country  will  contain  re- 
presentatives of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  or  unbelief  existing 
within  the  land.     Need   it  be  added  that  this  is   the   case 
already  with  the  British  House  of  Commons.     Let  it  now  be 
observed  how  naturally  and  inevitably  it  follows,  that   any 
church  which  adopts  the  royal  supremacy  principle  will  be- 
come reactionary.     After  the  Parliament  has  virtually  taken 
the   high   place   in   the   country,   formerly   occupied   by   the 
monarch,  then  any  member  elected  for  the  legislature  becomes 
one  of  the  church's  rulers.     It  is  inevitable  in  these  circum- 
stances that  churchmen  should  fight  to  the  last  in  favour  of  the 
sacramental  test  as  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.     If 
a  member  of  Parliament  is  really  a  church  ruler,  then  it  follows 
that  he  should  enter  office  by  the  door,  that  is  by  taking  the 
communion  in  the  Established  Church,  and  not  leap  over  the 
wall  into  the  fold.     But  to  make  this  a  test  of  fitness  for  Par- 
liament, means  to  refuse  representation  to  all  dissenters,  though 
taxed,  and  come  into  conflict  with  the  first  principles  of  civil 
liberty.     Of  course  progTess,  sooner  or  later,  gains  a  victory  over 
reaction,  and  dissenters,  enteriDg  Parliament,  become  rulers  of 
the  church.     The  turn  of  the  Jews  comes  next,  and  those  who 
have  not  the  prime  qualification  for  baptism — belief  in  the 
Saviour — ai   a  bound  become,  in  virtue  of  being  taxed,  not 
merely  members,  but  rulers  of  the  church.     Every  one  feels 
this  anomalous.     Specially  must  those  do  so  whom  it  chiefly 
affects,  and  therefore  the  great  mass  of  churchmen  are,  by  a 
direct  necessity,  compelled  to  become  reactionary.     Doubtless 
they  would  have  been  so  to  a  certain  extent,  even  without  the 
operation  of  this  cause,  from  the  fact  that  they  possess  excep- 
tional privileges ;  but  the  royal  supremacy  renders  the  reac- 
tionary feeling  much  more  intense  than  otherwise  it  would  be. 
The  same  evil  principle  has  led  to  that  curious  compromise 
between   liberty   and  despotism — the  broad  church   scheme, 
which,  finding  men  of  all  kinds  of  faith,  not  omitting  Jews, 
deists,  &c.,  members  of  Parliament,  and  de  facto  rulers  of  the 
church,  resolves  to  call  them  rulers  de  jure,  and  for  their  sakes 
set  all  testing  doctrines  aside,  and  declare  the  difference  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews,  or  Christians  and  deists  ;  or  when 
the  scheme,  or  theory,  is  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
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the  difference  between  theists,  and  atheists  not  sufficiently  great 
to  close  for  any  one  admission  into  the  church.    In  other  words, 
in  the  national  establishment  all  the  beliefs  of  the  nation  or  its 
want  of  belief  will  find  a  place  ;  and  in  that  church  which  the 
State  dehghts  to  honour,  it  shall  become  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  God.     Will  there,  in  the  happy  time 
approaching,  when  that  faith,  which  the  New  Testament  makes 
all  in  all,  is  thus  practically  declared  of  no  importance,  and  the 
lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  be  any  foes  at  all  against  whom 
the  hostile  feeling  of  churchmen  may  be  directed  ?     There  will ; 
the  millions  in  Britain  of  what  are  denounced  as  Puritanic 
tendencies,  will,  of  course  not,  enter  such  a  caricature  of  a 
church,  and  without   them  the  scheme  will  prove  abortive. 
We  have  reasoned  on  it  as  if  it  were  possible  to  realise  it,  but 
firmly  hold  that  it  is  absolutely  Utopian.     The  more  extreme 
broad  churchmen  may  dream  of  it.    Yet  it  will  never  be  realised. 
But  as  the  theory  is  carried  out  even  to  less  startling  lengths, 
the  millions  whom  the  royal  supremacy,  with  other  causes, 
first  excluded  from  the  church,  converted  next  into  its  foes, 
^and   lastly  made   the   enemies  of  all   establishments,  aided 
rom  Scotland  and  Ireland,  will  succeed  in  taking  away  the 
^exceptional  privileges  of  the  Anglican  Church.     Even  before 
lat  inevitable  day  comes,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  a  move- 
lent,  manifesting  itself  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  to 
rhich  we  wish  all  success,  we  mean  one  against  the  royal 
supremacy,  will  have  gained  strength,  and  when  the  genera- 
ion  that  has  lived  with  their  consciences  in  vassalage  to  the 
State   shall   have  passed  away,  possibly   other   men   in   the 
iglican  Church  may  put  forth  treatises  against  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  express  the  satisfaction  they  feel  in  having  be- 
)me  their  own  masters  in  spiritual  things.     If  the  standard 
)f  the  royal  supremacy  can  still  rally  multitudes  around  it,  a 
ival  one  is  already  evoking  enthusiasm  on  the  Continent  as 
?ell  as  here.     The  cry,  we  mean,  of  a  free  church  in  a  free 
tate.     Under  the  latter  principle  conscience  would  have  its 
rights  ;  the  former,  as  all  history  shews,  has  been  often  em- 
ployed to  trample  conscience  out.  R.  H. 
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IX.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Tennyson  and  his  Tendencies, 

To  do  mere  justice  to  a  man  like  Tennyson,  who  has  been  to  such 
an  extent  accepted  as  the  rhythmic  spokesman  of  his  century,  it  is 
needful  at  the  outset  to  try  and  find  his  highest  tide-mark,  and  then 
to  criticise  his  work  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  best  standard  he 
has  thus  raised  for  himself.  But  even  to  accompHsh  this  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  it  is  needful  to  note  defects  faithfully.  As  in  those 
great  fortresses  of  our  Indian  empire,  which  have  been  recovered 
from  native  princes,  the  tortuous  stairs  scarped  out  of  the  rock, 
by  which  we  can  ascend  to  the  height,  are  indirect  admissions  of 
weakness  and  insecurity  ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the  loftiest  poet,  we  shall 
not  understand  or  sympathise  with  him  fully  till  we  have  detected  his 
weak  points,  and  by  means  of  them  can  rise  to  a  true  and  disinterested 
view  of  his  "inner  life"  and  mode  of  being.  Men  rise  by  "  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  selves ;"  Criticism,  too,  must  faithfully  search 
out,  and  set  foot  on,  these  stepping-stones,  to  gain  the  height  from 
which  the  heaven  that  lies  about  the  poet  in  his  happier  moods  can 
be  seen,  under  the  soft  morning  sunlight  of  serene  fellowship.  To 
reach  Tennyson's  strong  points,  then,  we  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  by  an  attempt  to  fix  his  true  position  on  the  poetic  roll ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  thus  far  implicitly  detracting  from  his  universality  and 
finality,  may  itself  seem  to  some  to  savour  not  a  little  of  boldness  and 
irreverence.  Our  own  reverence  for  a  high  poetic  ideal,  which,  we 
trust,  will  plainly  appear  in  the  sequel,  must  be  our  sufficient  justifi- 
cation. 

It  is  no  detraction  from  Mr  Tennyson's  fame  to  say,  that  he  is  not 
dramatic  as  Shakespeare  was;  that  he  is  not  a  healthy  and  clear 
objective  poet  as  Scott  was ;  or  that  he  is  not  a  holy,  meditative,  and 
patient  worshipper  of  God  in  nature  as  Wordsworth  was.  Mr 
Tennyson  has  a  distinctive  place,  but  he  occupies  this  place  more  by 
virtue  of  what  he  wants  than  what  he  has ;  more  because  he  is 
morbid,  exclusive,  and  selective,  than  because  he  is  healthy  and  all- 
comprehending.  He  is  the  poet  of  separate  moods,  passions,  ideas, 
and  aspirations  which,  having  touched  at  some  point  the  disintegrating 
loadstone  of  the  scientific  reef  run  out  into  the  waters  a  little  way, 
are  drawn  ofi"  for  the  time  from  the  moving  currents  of  human  life 
and  interest,  and,  like  the 

"  Still  salt  pools,  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore," 

gather  a  colour  and  a  fascinating  gloom  peculiarly  their  own,  attri- 
butable in  no  slight  degree  to  their  withdrawal  from  the  main  current. 
Mr  Tennyson's  first  studies,  the  Marianas,  the  Claribels,  the  Lady  of 
Shalotts,  and  the  Locksley  Halls,  are  all  informed  by  this  influence, 
and  are  the  natural  although  stunted  elder  brothers  of  the  Mauds, 
and  Aylmer's  Fields,  and  Enoch  Ardens,  of  his  more  mature  and 
deliberative   years.      Now,  along  with  this  peculiarly  morbid  and 
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gloomy  fascination,  there  is  a  wealth  of  luscious  colour  which,  at  the 
last,  strikes  a  careful  student  as  a  little  out  of  harmony  with  the  real 
experiences  which  the  poet  professedly  paints  ;  and  which,  together 
with  a  peculiar  delight  in  fantastic  conceits  and  images,  has  gathered 
on  him,  and  found  its  climax  at  a"  period  when,  according  to  Goethe, 
repose  and  simplicity  are  attained,  if  they  will  ever  be  so.  Unreal 
sorrows  are  decorated,  gloated  over,  and  tricked  out ;  solitude  and 
tears  are  made  to  "  smack  delicious  ;"  contempt  for  their  kind  is 
rolled,  like  a  sweet  morsel,  under  the  tongue  of  his  heroes,  and 
the  ideal  woes  of  life  are  made  lovely  in  the  warm  glow  of  an  active, 
almost  eastern  fancy,  devoted  to  luxuriance  and  gorgeousness  of  life 
and  circumstance.  Slarianas  and  Elaines  are  alike,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  a  form  which  induces  repose,  while  the  spirit  stirs  the 
unrest  that  must  come  with  the  temptation  to  brood  over  fancied  and 
unreal  sorrows  in  the  very  fact  of  beautifying  them.  Both  sympathy 
and  strength  for  helpfulness  in  the  real  world  are  thus  sucked  away  on 
illusive  objects. 

*'  /  was  young  and  so  happy,  my  child,  that  I  revelled  in  sadness," 

is  the  way  in  which  one  of  our  great  younger  poets  expressed  this  idea 
of  youth's  inconsistency.  This  contradiction  is  one  which  runs 
through  all  Mr  Tennyson's  works, — a  falsetto  note,  which  is  but 
poorly  disguised  from  the  patient  ear  and  mind  that,  through  all 
obstacles  and  perverse  or  unfortunate  modes  of  treatment,  eagerly  waits 
and  Ustens  for  tidings  of  the  soul. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  youth,  after  its  first  awakenings  to  beauty, 
that,  with  an  impatience  of  external  claims,  it  is  morbidly  alive  to  its 
own  gloomy  moods,  and  passionately  nurses  them  even  amid  the 
elements  and  instruments  of  enjoyment  with  which  it  seeks  assiduously 
to  surround  itself.  While  projecting  the  shadow  of  its  own  condition 
over  whatsoever  is  near  to  it, — for  as  yet  the  mental  eye  is  clouded, 
and  but  imperfectly  couched, — it  confuses  the  vague  need  with  the  as 
yet  concealed  object  of  it,  and  falls  to  worshipping  its  own  image 
that  floats  dreamily  over  the  most  alien  objects.  Thus,  all  nature  is 
but  a  mirror  of  youthful  moods  ;  and  youth  revels  in  melancholy  and 
morbid  fancies,  while  yet  it  makes  them  the  very  conductors  and 
intensifiers  of  its  pleasures.  Mr  Tennyson,  by  his  specially  youthful 
temper, — his  self-absorbing  love  of  morbid  frames  of  mind,  and  of 
situations  calculated  to  breed  them, — and  the  remarkable  dash  of 
scientific  ardour,  intensified,  rather  than  anything  else,  by  his  artistic 
self-restraint,  has  made  himself  to  a  great  extent  the  representative 
of  the  despair,  the  doubt,  and  terrible  dissatisfaction  of  the  present. 
He  has  cut  and  carved,  as  if  on  ivory,  the  wasted,  yearning,  self- 
loving  face  of  our  weary,  sceptical,  artificial  century ;  and,  beholding 
its  own  image  there  so  beautified,  youthUke,  it  has  been  confirmed  in 
its  self- worship,  notwithstanding  tixeforynal  lessons  which  Mr  Tennyson 
has  held  out  to  it,  conscientiously  enough,  by  way  of  warning. 

Properly  speaking,  we  may  say,  then,  that  Mr  Tennyson  is  the  poet 
of  youth,  and  of  the  "  indefinite,  misty  middle"  between  youth  and 
manhood.  He  has  now  and  again  advanced  a  foot  into  the  further 
stage  of  disinterested  aspiration  and  dramatic  clearness;   but  the 
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rarified  atmosphere  of  this  region  has  soon  come  to  oppress  hia 
labouring  organs,  and  he  has  been  glad  to  escape  by  returning  within 
the  original  boundary.  He  is  essentially  lyrical,  with  a  peculiar  sub- 
stratum of  purely  philosophic,  or  more  properly  scientific,  impulse. 
His  starting-point  is  from  the  field  of  Moore  and  Byron,  and  ho 
sweeps  round  the  nether  fringe  of  the  Wordsworthian  kingdom,  seen 
from  which  nature  is  suffused  with  a  low  sunset  glow  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Now  and  then  getting,  from  this  point  of  vantage,  glimpses  of 
the  field  of  clear  and  individually  dramatic  lyrical  efi'ort,  as  in  Burns 
and  Goethe,  he  has  over  and  over  again  essayed  to  enter  it ;  but, 
pursued  by  the  avenging  scepticism  and  unsettled  self-consciousness 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  softens  and  melts  the  strings  of  the 
lyrical  instrument  when  they  are  blown  upon  by  it,  he  has  found  the 
false  relief  which  he  needed  and  sought,  in  the  misty  world  of  youthful 
dreams  and  self- absorbing  fancies.  His  course  is  thus  retrogressive, 
almost  describing  a  circle.  His  last  poem  is,  in  this  respect,  as  truly 
youthful  and  unreal  as  his  first  one, — the  external  object  is  not  clear 
to  the  eye  of  imagination,  but  has  as  certainly  floating  over  it,  in  a 
kind  of  moonshiny  air,  a  secondary  image  on  which  there  rests 
a  vague  porti-ait  of  his  earlier  self.  The  old  Lucretius  is  trans- 
figured in  the  grasp  of  the  new  Lucretius ;  it  is  the  old  moon,  but 
too  distinctly  seen,  set  and  enclosed  in  the  "new  moon's  arm."  In 
this  we  have  but  another  form  of  the  continual  contest  between  spirit 
and  form, — the  source  of  the  contradiction  we  have  spoken  of, — an 
aspiration  after  the  unconscious  serenity  and  repose  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  or  of  our  own  older  singers,  troubled  and  confused  by 
continual  accesses  of  doubt,  despair,  and  unrest,  before  which  imagina- 
tion itself  is  paralysed,  and  sinks  exhausted.  Tremulously  sensitive 
to  the  overmastering  demands  made  upon  the  intellect,  by  the  wholly 
false  position  which  a  partially  elaborated  science  has  arrogated  for 
itself,  he  has,  as  we  have  said,  become  the  exponent  of  the  ambition 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  present  age,  in  what,  however,  are  its  most 
temporary  relations  and  significances. 

We  are  fully  alive  to  the  honour  due  to  Mr  Tennyson  as  the  exponent 
of  this  peculiar  scientific  despair  and  youthful  unrest,  which  so  pos- 
sess the  best  culture  of  the  present  age,  and  which  reveal  themselves 
in  him  as  a  kind  of  disguised  but  over-mastering  fate,  repressing 
free  activity,  and  dominating  all  he  does  with  one  vague,  oppressive 
note  of  mournful  dejection  and  half-helpless  desponding  aspiration. 
At  cost  of  great  labour  and  pain,  he  has  reflected  truly  these  special 
questionings  and  intellectual  difiicuUies  which  have  supervened  in  an 
age  given  up  to  science,  but  divided  it  between  it  and  fashion,  and 
where  faltering  faith  seeks  support  from  reasonings.  But  the  pecu- 
liarly processional  nature  of  Mr  Tennyson's  art, — the  need  he  has  ever 
felt  for  overpowering  colour  and  the  aid  of  special  and  fantastic,  often 
purely  temporary  and  local  images,  to  relieve  his  marked  defect  in  in- 
dividuality both  of  character  and  incident,  have  conflicted  very  power- 
fully against  the  infusion  of  broad  and  universal  motifs  ;  and  we  fear 
he  will  hereafter  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  neglect  for  the  obscurity 
and  tantalising  reconditeness  of  much  of  his  work.  And  not  only 
is  there  a  danger  to  the  laureate  from  merely  artistic  defects.     The 
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colour  and  the  character  of  the  problems  themselves  are  constantly 
changing  ;  and,  moreover,  in  our  age,  they  have  been  to  such  an  ex- 
tent modified  by  purely  accidental,  or  at  least  external  and  critical 
influences,  that  it  may  be  justly  anticipated  succeeding  generations 
will  have  but  a  feeble  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  laureate's  poetry, 
if,  indeed,  they  will  be  able  to  relinquish  their  own  ground  and 
place  themselves  in  ours  so  faithfully  as  even  to  understand  it. 
Eis  intense  subjectivity,  out  of  which  has  sprung  a  purely  philoso- 
phical keenness  and  unsatisfied  yearning,  has  given  rise  to  a  certain 
unsettledness  directly  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  true  artistic  com- 
pleteness. In  "  In  Memoriam,"  where  tha  point  at  which  science 
comes  into  contact  with  religion  is  most  clearly  illuminated  by  him, 
we  find  the  utmost  obscurity,  along  with  the  most  decisive  clear- 
ness of  form,  he  has  ever  attained.  Yet  there  is  no  perspective 
opened.  Here  we  only  have  the  morbid  impressions  of  early  years 
gathered  round  a  real  person  and  relieved  by  some  biographic  remin- 
iscences, whilst  all  is  crushed  together  into  an  indiscriminating  fore- 
ground by  the  imperious  demands  and  suggestions  of  science — the 
lean  kine  of  Pharaoh  too  truly  eating  up  the  fat  ones. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  philosophy  and  science  form  the  willing  ser- 
vants of  poetry,  and  should  Lie  "  softly  hidden  within  its  bosom  ;"  as, 
indeed,  we  find  it  in  Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  or,  infinitely  better  still, 
in  the  book  of  Job.     But  the  essential  feature  of  philosophy,  when 
abstracted  or  separated  from  poetry,  lies  in  the  subjectivity  which 
makes  self  the  ruling  and  conscious  centre  of  every  conception — the 
test  of  existence,  in  fact ;  thus,  of  necessity,  leading  to  division  and  at 
last  to  doubt :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  true  poetry  makes  something 
other  than  self  its  vital  object,  in  going  out  towards  which,  it  meets 
faith  and  all  those  beautiful  virtues  which  are  in  the  suite  of  religion. 
The  very  greatness  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  viewed  in  itself,  is  proof  of 
its  littleness  viewed  in  relation  to  the  highest  poetry.     It  is  intensely 
subjective,  and  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bit  of  science. 
Lines    seem    to    ran   out   from   this   work,    and   to   interpenetrate 
every  thing  ]Mr  Tennyson  has  done,  making  his  poems,  when  carefuUy 
viewed  together,  somewhat  like  those  optical  pictures  which  are  all 
shaped  out  of  a  few  simple  elements  by  the  mere  trick  of  rotatory 
change.     It  is  not  a  piece  of  poetry  this  "In  Memoriam;"  it  oijly 
shews  that  the  lowest  form  of  poetry,  i.e.,  the  lyrical,  may  to  the 
writer  sometime  become  possible.     The  conscious   renunciation  of 
philosophical  methods  may  lead  to  an  unconscious  hold  on  higher 
methods  ;  and  as  the  last  note  of  the  poem  melts  into  a  truer,  fuller, 
natural  tone,  it  may  be  regarded  as  sitffgestive  of  healthy  objective 
activity,  as  the  first  unvaried  note  of  the  lark  is  anticipatory  of  the  stir 
of  rustic  labour.     It  were  surely  wrong  even  to  implicitly  accuse  Mr 
Tennyson  of  insincerity  when  he  himself  characterised  "  In  M  emoriam ' ' 
as  "  wandering  cries,  covfusions  of  a  uasted  youth."     "  In  Memoriam  " 
is  properly  an  inductively-reasoned  philosophy.     The  main  body  is 
the  mystical  description  of  a  search  for  data,  and  the  testing  of  these. 
Philosophy  fulfils  itself  in  the  frank  confession  of  the  incapacity  of 
reason  qua  reason,  to  find  a  fixed  point  of  vision,  from  which  all  phe- 
nomena could  be  seen  and  consistently  associated,  or  at  all  events 
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associated  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhaustively  solve  some  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  human  destiny.  The  true  solution  lies  in  the  Preface,  in 
which  the  poet  tells  us  that  he  has  renounced  his  method  as  ineffi- 
cient, Faith  being  now  recognised  as  supreme ;  and  thus  the  link  which 
unites  all  forms  of  existence  under  the  sovereign  crown  of  Love  is  at 
length  found.  Will  being  now  declared  the  one  only  true  guide  of  life.  Of 
Fichte's  "  Bestimmung  des  Menschen"  the  same  might  be  said  as  of 
"  In  Memoriam."  If  the  one  is  a  poem,  then  the  other  must  also 
be.  The  fundamental  conception  of  both  is  the  same,  and  both 
have  a  strange  lyrical  ground-swell,  ever  running  into  little  pools  or 
side  eddies,  in  which  rarest  glimpses  of  the  "  grand  old  heavens  above 
us  bent  "  are  to  be  caught,  but  ever  with  one  human  face  behind  all, 
and  looking  out,  as  it  were,  with  awful  unchildlike  earnestness.  That 
both  are  equally  poems  we  maintain ;  and  surely  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  one  being  rhymed  and  the  other  not,  could  not  make  all  the 
diflference  some  critics  would  profess  to  find. 

But  Mr  Tennyson  has  not  realised  the  promise  he  gave  in  "In  Me- 
moriam." This  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  from  fii'st  to  last  placed  himself  towards  the 
Arthurian  romance.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  make  clear  all  the 
significance  of  that  relation  ;  we  can  but  indicate  where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  critic  to  be  too  careful  and  exact.  Throughout  all  Ten- 
nyson's earliest  poems  there  is  a  subdued  breath  wafted  from  the 
field  of  Breton  chivalry.  Tbe  ''Lady  of  Shalott "  and  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur"  mark  the  two  extreme  determinate  forms  which  it  took; 
and  round  these  two  all  Mr  Tennyson's  early  poems,  however  appa- 
rently dissimilar,  might  be  critically  grouped.  In  "  In  Memoriam," 
the  historic  and  the  ideal,  the  symboHc  and  the  human  or  individual, 
coalesce  and  find  a  real  centre.  Even  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  identity  of  names  seems  to  have  weighed  with  Tennyson  ;  and  in 
"  Arthur  Hallam  "  we  have  the  realisation  of  the  true  ideal  knight, — 
"  My  Arthur,"  who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king,  and  "  bore 
his  weight  of  learning  lightly,  like  a  flower,"  the  true  chivalry  of  a  self- 
conscious  literary  ultra-academic  society.  After  this,  the  application 
of  the  idea  to  Prince  Albert  would  have  been  impertinent  in  any 
composition  save  a  dedicatory  elegy.  But,  owing  to  the  dissatisfied 
and  unrestful  nature  of  Mr  Tennyson's  genius,  he  was  not  content  to 
allow  the  spirit  of  the  Arthurian  legends  to  find  fixed  and  final  form 
in  the  monument  reared  to  an  actual  friend.  It  must  be  set  loose 
before  the  fancy  once  more,  as  Pygmalion  charmed  his  Psyche  from 
the  marble,  to  become  at  once  a  toy  and  a  tyrant,  an  element  of  joy 
and  of  awful  despair  to  the  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  speak  more  fully  of  Tennyson's  relation  to 
the  Round  Table.  The  peculiar  fascination  which  tbe  old  romance, 
in  its  later  corrupted  form,*  has  exercised  over  his  imagination  to  a 

-"  We  say  in  its  later  corrupted  form,  where  the  direct  coarseness  of  some 
of  the  original  is  lit  up  by  a  phosphorescent  light  of  arbitary  symbolism — 
the  growth  of  later  centuries,  which  has  done  much  to  degrade  and  im- 
poverish early  Welsh  literature,  as  is  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Skene 
in  that  monument  of  industry,  "  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  Edin- 
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very  great  extent,  accounts  for  the  contradiction  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  has  never  with  one  decisive  leap  taken  the  water,  plucked 
the  pearl  of  genuine  human  meaning  that  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  us  in  the  direct  and  simple  light  of  its  tragic  pathos  as 
fure  story.  He  has  rather  played  about  the  surface,  watching  the 
intermingling  lights  and  shades,  and  listening  intent  for  the  sounds 
of  alien  critical  voices  from  the  not-far-distant  dry  land.  "We  have 
an  attempt  from  the  outside,  from  the  self-conscious  critical  sphere, 
to  reconstruct  a  Round  Table  on  the  principle  of  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection. The  result  is,  that  the  old  Arthurian  story  is  divorced  from 
its  real  ground,  from  its  deepest  because  undefined  human  interest  and 
meaning ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  gather  it  round  a  thread  of 
symbolism,  which,  however,  is  far  too  weak,  too  thin  and  fragile, 
to  bear  the  real  earthly  pressure  of  the  materials.  Here  we  see  the 
undoubted  first  source  of  the  unreconciled  contradiction  which  pervades 
Mr  Tennyson's  works,  the  persistent  attempt,  by  dint  of  knowledge  and 
scientific  aids,  to  modernise  and  Christianise  what  is  primitive, 
youthful,  and  properly  heathen — and  that,  too,  by  mere  resources  of 
arbitrary  treatment  and  trickery  of  image  and  suggestion.  Mr 
Tennyson  has  undertaken  a  somewhat  hopeless  task,  or  one  at  all 
events  which  lay  far  beyond  the  capacities  of  his  narrow,  tensely-lyrical, 
self-involved  genius, — one,  indeed,  only  likely  to  yield  its  prize  to  a 
man  of  true  dramatic  instinct,  and  with  broad  and  lively  sympathy 
for  concrete  fact,  and  for  individual  characters  and  foibles.  But  he 
has  dealt  with  this  cycle  of  fable  in  an  utterly  unreal  and  ethereal 
way.  We  do  not  get  a  whit  nearer  to  the  heart  of  that  old  time,  in  which 
King  Arthur  is  placed,  than  Malory  had  already  led  us  ;  and,  though 
there  is  a  magic  courtliness  and  moonlight  grace  thrown  over  it  all, 
something  is  still  felt  to  be  wanting  to  its  reality.  Malory  is  cer- 
tainly more  simple  and  more  concentrated  than  Tennyson  is ;  and 
these,  we  understand,  are  still  recognised  as  something  in  poetry.  If 
our  readers  contrast  the  Idylls  carefully  with  the  Morte  cC Arthur,  they 
wUl  perceive  a  great  difference,  and  perhaps  see  our  meaning.  The 
one  is  sharp,  clear,  conclusive  ;  the  other,  soft,  diluted,  wordy,  indeed. 
Tennyson  has  never  with  one  decisive  stroke  or  picture  exhausted 
the  significance  of  the  Arthurian  period ;  it  has  rather  haunted  and 
mastered  him,  and  hence  we  find  it  like  a  watery  amalgam  running 
beneath  all  his  efforts,  and  destroying  their  real  and  essential  unity. 
The  Morte  d' Arthur,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
success. 

In  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  the  Tennysonian  blank  verse  reaches  its 
acme  of  falseness  and  affectation  ;  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that  it  assorts  tolerably  with  the  moonlight  ethereality  of  the  matter 
as  conceived  by  the  poet.  Here  we  have  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Italian  poets,  so  far  as  spirit  is  concerned  ;  the  worst  faults  of  modem 

burgh,  Edmonston  &  Douglas.  Mr  Edward  Tyrell  Leith,  in  a  little 
brochure  from  the  Education  Society's  Press,  at  Byculla,  Bombay,  entitled 
"  The  Legend  of  Tristran,"  finds  the  germ  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  Arthurian 
romance  in  primitive  Aryan  lore,  and  speaks  of  them  as  being  "  travesties  of 
the  origioal  myth." 
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verse,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned.  Indeed,  we  have  sometimes  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  Tennyson  would  have  been  a  poet  at  all  had 
it  not  been  for  the  draughts  he  quaffed  at  the  crystal  fount  of  early 
Italian  poetry.  His  devotion  to  Dante  xias  something  extraordinary  : 
we  do  not  say  it  is,  for  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
Florentine's  influence  ;  but  only,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  the  result 
of  letting  loose  upon  himself  the  worse  influence  of  the  sweetly- diffuse 
metrical  writers  of  a  later  era,  like  Petrarch  and  Metastasio. 

The  real  effect  of  Mr  Tennyson's  action  on  the  Arthurian  cha- 
racters is  to  transform  them  more  and  more  into  moonshiny  abstrac- 
tions, fixed  and  anchored,  in  certain  metaphysical  circles,  without  any 
of  that  strange  mysterious  likeness  we  find  in  real  individuals  how- 
ever diflerent  from  each  other — an  idea  which  Thackeray,  catching  up 
from  Carlyle,  but  seizing  too  exclusively  on  its  intellectual  side,  ran  to 
seed.  But  \AhiIe  Mr  Tennyson  thus  becomes  essentially  more  and 
more  abstract  with  each  new  effort,  he  endeavours  to  recover  poetical 
consistency,  and  to  form  a  complete  concrete  body,  if  we  may  speak 
60,  by  the  heaping  up  of  separate  sensuous  images.  And  herein  lies 
his  untruthfulness.  The  "  Lady  of  Sbalott  "  and  "  Elaine  "  are  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  this.  The  one  is  true  in  form ;  the  other  is 
false.  In  both,  the  character  is  consciously  regarded  as  abstract  and 
symbolical.  In  the  first,  the  form  expresses  this ;  but  in  the  latter, 
the  endeavour  to  attain  an  external  or  concrete  reality,  which  shall  speak 
directly  to  the  imagination,  has  simply  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  com- 
pleted circle  of  symbolic  meaning,  and  running  what  the  Yankees 
would  call  something  "mixed."  into  the  interstices.  In  the  very  measure 
that  Tennyson,  by  form,  departs  from  the  foundation  of  Malory,  he  is 
false,  seeking  a  base  in  abstraction,  and  then  working  quite  artifi- 
cialhj  to  elaborate  the  semblance  of  an  artistic  whole.  It  is  true  that 
all  great  creators  have  been  great  assimilators  ;  but  Tennyson  assimi- 
lates by  the  persistent  drawing  of  reality  into  the  metaphysical  sphere, 
and  then  giving  it  forth  with  a  "  false  face."  In  a  word,  the  rhythm  of 
incident  or  sequence  of  events,  is  lost  in  the  mere  rhythm  of  lines  and 
images.  Neither  Mr  Tennyson  nor  any  of  his  followers  can  ever  be 
good  story-tellers ;  and  an  efficient  literary  police  would  certainly  aim 
at  confining  them  to  what  is  strictly  subjective  and  lyrical,  which  they 
tend  to  unhealthily  mix  up  with  what  is  objective  and  dramatic  when- 
ever they  attempt  to  describe  a  wider  circle. 

A  short  while  ago,  Mr  Tennyson's  magazine  contributions  caused  great 
stir  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  to  meet  with  a  scholarly 
article  like  that  of  Professor  Cheetham  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of 
April  1868.  Yetits  effect  can  only  be  to  confirm  a  wholly  erroneous  way  of 
viewing  Tennyson's  Arthurian  poems.  "  The  outspoken  plainness  of  the 
old  romances,''  says  the  Professor,  "  is  far  less  injurious  than  the  delicate 
insinuations  of  the  modern,  everything  being  definite  and  concrete." 
Yet  he  admits  that  Tennyson's  Arthurian  heroes  are  **  not,  indeed, 
men  of  this  work-a-day  world,  but  men  seen  through  the  golden  haze 
which  fancy  raises  ;"  and  further  on  he  says,  "  everything  in  the  Idyll 
[of  Queen  Guinevere]  which  gives  light  and  shade,  and  delicacy  of 
portraiture,  is  due  to  the  modern  poet."  Where  Tennyson  departs 
firom  Malory,  for  instance,  he  resorts  to  the  most  sentimental  refine- 
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ments,  in  which  the  direct  touches  of  nature  that  spoke  through  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  old  legend  with  prevailing  power,  glimmer  off 
and  disappear.  The  Morte  d' Arthur  is  the  nearest  approach  Mr 
Tennyson  has  made  to  success,  simply  because  the  symbol  carries 
naturally,  and  without  undue  stretching  at  any  point,  the  meaning  which 
the  poet  purposes  to  convey,  precisely  as  each  human  life  is  charged 
with  lessons  of  the  unsystematic  kind.  Mr  Cheetham  unconsciously 
justifies  our  decision  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Morte  cC Arthur. 
"  Nowhere,"  he  writes,  "is  the  old  romance  so  simply  solemn,  and 
nowhere  has  the  modem  poet  followed  it  so  closely  as  in  the  story  of 
the  death  of  Arthur."  Had  he  followed  it  more  closely  elsewhere, 
it  had  been  well.  A  learned  and  thoughtful  continental  critic,  seizing 
those  features  in  the  character  of  our  time,  which  Mr  Tennyson  has 
specially  reflected  and  exaggerated,  writes  thus,  with  incisive  point : 

"  The  love  our  popular  poets  take  pleasure  in  representing  is  not 
chivalrous  love,  nor  is  it  Platonic  either.  .  .  .  Love  has  once  more 
turned  pagan,  and  what  in  this  reproduction  specially  pertains  to  us, 
is  to  have  mingled  a  certain  kind  of  mysticism  icith  a  roliipluous  tone. 
Our  age,  at  once  sensual  and  metaphysical,  has,  out  of  these  elements, 
compounded  a  something  which  is  not  coarse,  but  which  is  certainly 
not  chaste.  Pleasure,  the  idol  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  multi- 
plied soft  and  enervating  images  in  the  production  of  Art.  All  our 
aspirations  are  toicards  the  East,  not  as  our  original  birthplace,  but  as 
the  country  of  sunshine,  per/ume,  and  roses." 

Mr  Tennyson's  misfortune  was  to  come,  a  morbid,  ill-balanced 
mind  into  a  morbid  and  self- questioning  age  ;  and,  having  shewn  it  its 
own  likeness  in  those  elements  least  enduring,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
a  proverbially  short-sighted  public  should  fancy  he  had  painted  it  in  its 
most  enduring  features  ;  for  which  they  must  certainly  look  to 
severer  minds  than  his.  The  laureate's  decided  inclination  towards  a 
mere  fanciful  elaboration  of  conceits  of  the  intellect,  added  to  an  un- 
fortunate choice  of  later  subject,  which,  bad  in  itself,  was  still  worse 
considering  his  self- involved,  brooding  lyrical  nature,  has  often  sown 
the  seeds  of  elements  which  in  full  growth  have  certainly  a  tendency 
to  become  immoral.  And  chiefly  in  this  way,  that  Mr  Tennyson  has 
scarcely  ever  (save  indeed  in  the  "  Northern  Farmer  ")  trusted  himself 
to  represent  faithfully  by  the  imagination,  without  having  behind  a 
reserve  of  justification  for  treating  points  keenly  felt  to  be  forbidden 
by  tacit  intellectual  deductions.  This  was  to  some  slight  extent  the 
case  with  "  Enoch  Arden  ;  "  but  certain  portions  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King"  are  in  this  respect  typical.  Notwithstanding  all  Tennyson's 
maidenly  purity  and  reserve,  his  very  endeavour  to  draw  off  the 
reader's  fancy  from  doubtful  incident  and  impression  inseparable 
from  his  subject,  by  sweetly  long-drawn  lures  of  words,  often  works 
far  more  powerfully  to  excite  ambiguous  and  unchaste  conceptions, 
than  the  utmost  plain  speaking  would  do.*     Yivien  is  a  conclusive 

*  "We  constantly  feel  there  is  a  doubtful  something  behind.  When,  some 
years  ago,  the  \rriter  acted  as  tutor,  it  became  his  duty  to  read  English  with 
two  intelligent  girls  of  thirteen  and  a  half  and  fifteen  years.  It  was  his  habit 
to  explain  difficult  passages,  and  always  on  the  following  day  to  answer  any 
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illustration.  Tennyson,  owing  to  his  want  of  healthy  dramatic  force, 
throws  that  which  is  doubtful  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  intellect.  By 
completely  drawing  off  that  which  is  personal,  the  man  of  dramatic  force 
and  insight  can  recount  justly  what  is  seen  or  believed  in  all  the  faithful- 
ness of  its  moral  proportions  and  relations.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
to  excuse  is  to  accuse.  Under  Tennyson's  hands,  Lancelot  remains 
the  real  hero  of  the  Idylls ;  and  we  shall  see  by-and-bye  how  this 
comes  to  pass.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  quoting  some  very  acute 
remarks  of  Mr  J.  M.  Ludlow  on  the  Arthurian  cycle,  which  have 
an  important  bearing  here.  He  writes  : — "  We  can  only  make 
Arthur  epical  by  making  him  more  and  more  unreal ;  the  only 
patriotism  he  appeals  to  is  a  microscopic  Welsh  or  Breton  patriotism  ; 
no  religious  fervour  can  be  kindled  in  his  favour  by  making  him  a 
Christian  hero  against  certain  Paynim  Saxons,  long  converted  into 
good  Catholics  by  the  time  the  first  minstrel  sang  of  him,  in  any  but 
a  Kymric  dialect.  The  real  centres  of  interest  in  the  Arthurian  cycle 
are  two  essentially  unpopular  ones, — the  double  adulteries  of  Lan- 
celot and  Guinevere,  and  of  Tristram  and  Isolt  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
ugly  tales  of  Arthur's  own  birth  and  of  Mordred's)  ;  very  fit  themes 
for  courtly  pruriency  and  sentimentalism,  very  poor  and  dull  ones  for 
the  healthy  popular  mind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  only 
truly  epical  element  in  the  Arthurian  cycle  is  the  quest  of  the  holy 
grail ;  but  that  both  comes  too  late,  and  is  essentially  too  false,  ever 
to  develop  itself  into  a  popular  epic." — Epics  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
Preface,  p.  viii. 

But  the  relation  in  which  Tennyson  has  placed  himself  to  the 
Arthurian  romance  has  so  coloured  and  directed  the  whole  current  of 
his  development,  that  it  affords  a  ground  of  comparison  and  criticism 
not  only  for  the  Arthurian  poems  strictly,  but  for  his  poems  as  a 
whole. 

No  artist  of  modern  times  has  chosen  more  purely  ideal  subjects, 
which  yet,  notwithstanding  his  elaborate  clearness  of  form,  were  less 
fitted  for  the  mode  of  treatment  he  employs.  Let  us  try  to  make  this 
clear.  Wherever  Tennyson  has  attempted  a  real  character,  that  is,  a 
character  which  will  not  fit  into  any  pre-arranged  abstract  framework, 
he  has  most  decidedly  failed,  because  he  has  only  one  point  of  con- 
tact with  his  characters,  and  that  is  not  a  creative  one.  He  sees 
them  through  a  moral  medium  which  is  doubly  perturbed  :  first,  by  an 
intellectual  fineness,  which  restlessly  employs  itself  in  setting  one 
element  of  character  against  another ;  and  secondly,  by  over  easily 
excited  sensibilities.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
even  as  a  moralist,  as  we  have  hinted.  His  artistic  track  is  a 
straight  line  which  most  unjustly  divides  the  world  into  two  very 
unequal  halves.  (1.)  On  one  side  we  find  an  array  of  abstractions, 
perfect  in  their  several  spheres,  in  studying  which  we  are  persecuted 

questions,  or  remove  any  doubt  that  liad  arisen  on  the  lesson  of  the  prexaous 
one.  Extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  and  Spencer  were  read  ;  but  the 
questionings  on  the  days  after  these  readings  were  nothing  to  the  mental 
paper-pellets  which  were  dashed  at  his  head  after  the  reading  of  /'  Vivien." 
He  hopes  he  may  never  undergo  such  another  ordeal. 
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by  a  sense  of  the  absence  of  that  mystery  and  unaccountableness 
which  surrounds  the  merest  hodman  or  beggar,  and  which  once 
caught  and  represented  in  the  natural  sequence  of  thought  and  sensation^ 
raises  him  to  equal  rank  with  the  greatest  and  lordliest.  With  what 
force  of  insight  Shakespeare  has  caught  this,  as  he  has  caught  almost  every 
other  cardinal  truth  of  human  life,  when  he  makes  Constance  ready  to 
go  in  among  the  kings  and  princes  because  of  the  greatness  of  her  sor- 
row ;  or  still  more  representatively  is  his  picture  of  the  Fool  and  Lear. 
Nothing  is  lost  to  either  character  by  the  contrast,  even  in  the  most 
tragic  situations.  The  sudden  freaks  of  mind  in  the  fool,  like  spring 
winds,  play  over  deep  hidden  currents  of  sympathy,  seeking  and,  by 
the  strangest  windings,  finding  at  last  fair  expression,  thus  associat- 
ing him  with  the  discrowned  king  in  that  unity  of  emotion  which  can- 
not be  disturbed  by  any  thing  conventional,  and  which  a  genius  such 
as  Shakespeare  alone  Imows  how  to  use.  Bums,  too,  has  attained 
this  true  centre  in  his  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  and  Goethe  with  some  of  the 
characters  in  "  Meister's  Apprenticeship;"  PhUlina,  Laertes,  and 
Frederich, — Mignon,  the  creature  of  mystery,  being  the  least  successful 
of  all  in  this  respect.  Inferior  artists,  that  is,  writers  who  by  their 
subjectivity  must  project  themselves  into  their  characters,  and  speak 
through  them,  uniformly  seek  to  attain  that  variety  in  which  lies  true 
dramatic  unity  by  anchoring  their  characters  within  certain  abstract 
circles,*  as  we  have  said,  each  properly  excluding  the  other,  and 
never  softly  running  into  one  another,  as  in  life.  Their  work  is 
superficial,  not  dynamic  ;  it  goes  by  extension,  not  growth.  Per- 
haps no  poet  who  ever  attempted  writing,  which  it  was  wished  should 
be  regarded  as  dramatic,  has  so  failed  in  this  respect  as  Mr  Tennyson. 
When  once  we  intellectually  conceive  of  Elaine,  for  instance,  as  being 
pure  emotion  without  either  icill  or  intellect,  we  can  picture  forth  no 
other  line  of  experience  than  that  Tennyson  has  very  imperfectedly, 
because  fancifully  and  unconcentratedly  drawn.  Vivien  clearly  seen 
as  the  type  of  mere  personal  beauty  plus  intellect  and  minus  emotion, 
must  be  the  seducer,  the  unrelenting  betrayer  of  some  Merlin — at  best 
the  Becky  Sharpe  of  her  circle.  If  Guinevere  figures  forth  emotion 
without  will,  then  her  false  love,  her  fall,  and  her  repentance  become 

*  So  pronounced  and  insinuating  has  Mr  Tennyson's  influence  been,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiarly  scientific  or  critical  sub-current  in  him  which 
might  lead  one  to  expect  it,  one  is  yet  surprised  to  Tt'itness  some  of  its  mani- 
festations in  the  field  of  pure  criticism.  Thus  in  a  recent  ingenious  book,  "  A 
Study  of  Tennyson, ' '  Mr  Tainsh  struggles  very  hard  to  fit  and  force  the  laureate 
into  a  framework  prepared  not  for  him,  but  for  some  ideal  of  Mr  Tainsh's. 
It  is  something  that  Mr  Tainsh  admits  one  point,  in  which  Tennyson  is  not 
exactly  so  strong  as  he  should  be,  and  this  too  is  a  crucial  one.  Certainly, 
notwthstancling  Mr  Tainsh's  confused  assertions  of  Mr  Tennyson's  dramatic 
strength  (pp.  27-30),  he  is  right  to  acknowledge  the  poverty  of  the  climax  in 
y  Walking  to  the  ^lad."  Nothing  could  shew  more  clearly  than  Mr  Tainsh's 
index  to  obscure  passages  in  "In  Alemoriam"  the  points  where  the  sections 
or  arcs  of  the  Ijnical  circle  are  broken  into  and  blurred  by  the  exclusive  and 
intersecting  lines  of  purely  scientific  induction.  Separate  bits  are  truly 
touched  with  the  halo  of  poetry  ;  but  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  has  no  true  poetic 
wholeness  ;  what  wholeness  belongs  to  it  is  essentially  scientific. 
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at  once  explicable,  necessary,  and  to  be  looked  for.  If  Enid  be  the 
type  of  love  self-perfected  in  trust,  then  how  else  could  she  act  in  any 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  Mr  Tennyson  has  created 
the  circumstances,  he  has  in  no  sense  created  the  characters.  Nay, 
he  has  injured  and  defaced  them  in  the  very  measure  that  he  has 
recovered  any  appearance  of  purity  by  superposing  upon  them  an 
abstract  purpose.  The  more  unreal  he  has  made  the  characters, 
— the  more  he  has  departed  from  the  old  story  for  the  sake  of 
making  them  thus  speak  to  the  intellect,  he  has  certainly  injured 
and  destroyed  them.  He  has  drawn  forth  from  them  the  element  of 
mystery ;  and,  like  a  rare  odour,  it  has  been  blown  away  in  the  windy  play 
of  the  intellect,  reducing  the  characters  to  mere  automatons  to  act  out 
certain  riddles ;  the  solution  of  which  being  once  found,  they  can  no 
more  speak  to  us  divinely  through  the  imagination.  In  his  hands 
they  come  to  have  but  one  secret  easily  caught ;  for  what  has  its 
root  in  the  intellect  can  be  mastered  by  the  intellect.  Unluckily,  God 
does  not  send  women- types  into  the  world  in  our  day  or  in  any  day. 
The  women  who  walked  in  the  Agora  when  the  young  men  flocked  to 
the  Academe,  were  as  unlike  the  sculptured  faces  that  looked  down 
serenely  from  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  as  are  those  who  now 
journey  to  Covent  Garden.  The  snub  nose  of  Socrates  must  find  its 
complement  in  the  opposite  excess  in  Plato.  So  no  woman  is  all 
Elaine,  or  Enid,  or  Vivien,  or  Guinevere  :  most  women  have  some- 
thing of  all  the  four.  Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  Malory, 
certainly  his  characters  are  more  human  than  Mr  Tennyson's. 
Were  all  the  laureate's  Arthurian  women  rolled  into  one,  then,  per- 
haps, we  might  have  a  real  woman,  with  all  the  contradiction,  the 
puzzle,  the  mystery  that  surrounds  human  characters  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  But  we  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  such  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  concrete. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  we  have  wronged  the  laureate  in 
selecting  the  leading  characters  in  the  Idylls.  Then  let  us  take  "  Maud," 
the  most  ambitiously  dramatic  of  his  works.  The  same  thing  will 
hold  here.  The  hero  is  emotion  plus  intellect  minus  will ;  Maud  is 
mere  emotion  ;  the  brother  is  embodied  snobbism ;  the  lesson  imposed 
upon  the  poem  at  the  close  is  merely  arbitrary,  put  in  like  skilful 
padding  in  a  magazine  article  to  connect  it  with  the  time.  This  is 
one  side  of  Mr  Tennyson's  world. 

(2.)  On  the  other  side  we  have  a  series  of  wholly  nnidealised 
characters ;  that  is,  characters  not  conceived  artistically,  but  through 
personal  prejudice;  and  being  wrought  out  in  this  spirit,  they  are  at 
once  untrue,  and  the  handling  so  impatient  and  unloving,  as  to  be 
often  coarse,  and  occasionally  ofiensive.  The  significance  of  a  real 
character  can  never  be  exhausted  by  any  individual  relation  to  it,  any 
more  than  you  can  exhaust  the  mystery  of  life  by  saying  that  its  object 
is  love,  duty,  sacrifice,  or  hope.  The  essence  of  dramatic  art  is,  that 
it  recounts  and  represents,  and  does  not  interpret ;  that  life  is  set  before 
you  in  its  totality,  one  part  interpreting  the  others.  AH  those  cha- 
racters, save  one,  in  dealing  with  which  any  real  force  of  dramatic 
sympathy  could  be  shewn,  ai'e  thus  unfaithfully  treated  by  Tennyson. 
And  the  defect  is  fatal.     For,  even  to  put  it  thus  simply.  What  merit 
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is  there  in  loving  characters  who  move  with  perfect  consistency  in  a 
sphere  you  have  yourself  marked  out  for  them  ?  What  self-denial, 
what  sympathy  is  needed  for  that  ?  It  is  something  more  to  love  the 
real  human  being,  and  not  a  mere  shadow  of  ourselves  projected  over 
it ;  and,  notwithstanding  contradiction,  and  vice,  and  meanness,  to 
love  him  with  such  force  of  nature  as  to  make  him  hve  again  at  will, 
with  the  prerogative  of  a  freer  world,  and  nobler  company,  than  he  had 
in  the  actual  one.  A  list  of  all  the  instances  in  which  this  weakness  is 
seen  in  Tennyson's  poems  would  be  too  lengthy  here.  The  baronet  and 
his  lady  in  Aylmer's  Field,  Sir  Modred  and  Limours  in  the  Idylls,  the 
mother  "  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart"  in  Locksley  Hall,  and  the 
brother  of  Maud  (when  viewed  as  a  real  character),  may  be  given  as 
instances.  All  these  exhaust  themselves  in  one  relation  to  the 
laureate, — they  are  not  creations,  they  are  only  figures  of  relations 
which  really  exist  between  Mr  Tennyson  and  certain  characters. 
The  traits  which  give  rise  to  relations  such  as  these,  are  of  course 
worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  anything  else  that  would  help  a  biographer 
to  a  true  characterisation.  So,  precisely,  are  they  valuable  to  us  as 
students  of  the  laureate's  works.  They  reveal  the  man,  and  may  in 
some  instances  make  us  love  him  more ;  but  in  the  very  measure  they 
fulfil  this  office  they  are  not  art. 

But  the  definite  line  which  his  limitedness  of  range  forces  Tennyson 
to  draw,  in  order  to  get  the  faintest  semblance  of  a  real  world,  leads 
to  several  noteworthy  things.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
these,  indeed,  that  we  have  written  those  paragraphs.  Sometimes,  were 
characters  cut  in  two,  the  one  half  put  into  action  in  the  one  world, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  other,  we  would  have  consistency,  and  a 
genuine  moral  result.  Tennyson  has  himself  done  this  in  the  case  of 
"  Maud."  By  a  sort  of  arbitrary  whirl,  he  transfers  the  hero,  at  the  end, 
into  a  world  wholly  difierent  from  that  which  he  lives  in  throughout 
the  poem.  And  we  yet  wait  for  the  true  continuation  of  "  Maud." 
For  it  is  easy,  by  suggestions  in  the  fancy,  to  get  a  relief  which 
seems  dramatically  consistent,  compared  with  carrying  forward  the 
character,  and  making  it  realise  its  own  concrete  consistency,  by 
justifying  itself  to  itself  in  the  completed  result.  "Maud"  is  a 
mere  fragment,  hanging  midway  between  the  earth  of  "  Locksley 
Hall"  and  the  heaven  of  some  yet  unrealised  dream.  "Maud," 
however,  is  not  so  dangerous  as  some  other  poems  where  Tennyson 
has  been  controlled  and  constrained  by  objective  fact,  in  the  shape 
of  legend  or  history.  And  here  we  come  back  to  the  point  we 
started  from,  for  Lancelot  is  the  typical  instance.  Could  Tennyson 
have  wholly  refined  away  the  double  adultery  of  Lancelot  and 
Ouinevere,  of  Tristram]  and  Isolt,  then  he  might  have  dealt  with 
the  Round  Table  faithfully ;  as  it  is,  he  has  done  his  best  to  refine 
these  away,  but  only  with  the  result  of  bringing  them  back  in  a 
still  more  deleterious  form.  By  the  very  fact  of  his  so  working 
upon  the  sympathies  which  Lancelot  excited,  in  order  to  justify  the 
place  he  accords  to  him  as  hero,  he  refines  away,  in  a  most  dangerous 
haze  of  rhythm,  that  very  element  which,  when  he  views  it  in  its  reality, 
excites  his  deepest  moral  repulsion  and  reprobation.  Viewed  on  the 
ground  where  Tennyson,  the  man,  is  truest,  should  not  the  very 
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elements  which  raise  Lancelot  into  a  hero,  and  draw  out  our  sym- 
pathies to  him,  as  they  are  certainly  not  drawn  out  towards  the 
"  Great  King,"  in  his  cold,  virgin  purity, — should  not  these  have 
been  good  reasons  for  deeper  condemnation  of  Lancelot,  than  of  poor, 
commonplace  creatures  like  Maud's  brother,  and  the  parents  in 
"  Aylmer's  Field."  But  the  very  sin  of  Lancelot  is  that  which  makes 
him  more  human  than  Arthur,  and  therefore  he  more  closely  touches 
the  fibre  of  common  humanity  in  us  all.  In  the  hands  of  a  great 
objective  poet,  this  would  have  been  faithfully  and  straightforwardly 
dealt  with ;  but  Mr  Tennyson  has  attracted  our  sympathies  toward 
him,  by  passing  out  of  view,  in  tricks  of  artificial  refinement,  the  very 
thing  in  which  he  is  unheroic  utterly.  Lancelot  was  something  of  a 
coward,  even  on  Mr  Tennyson's  shewing,  but  Mr  Tennyson  is  too 
lyrical  and  too  sharp-strung  in  his  sympathies  to  make  us  clearly  see 
this  ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  all  his  moralising,  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  adulterer  the  true  hero  of  the  poem.  The  "  blameless 
king"  is  a  mere  abstraction,  who  only  exists  to  give  efi'ect  to  the 
interest  which  cannot  but  be  felt  in  the  connection  between  Guinevere 
and  her  unlawful  lover.  But  when  we  speak  in  this  strain,  there 
is  always  one  work  which  we  except,  and  to  which  we  gladly  turn, 
relieved  by  the  hope  that  Mr  Tennyson  is  yet  destined  to  do  greater 
things  than,  in  futile  fancy,  reconstruct  the  Bound  Table.  This  is 
the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  certainly  one  of  the  highest  pieces  of 
dramatic  realism  since  Shakespeare  and  Burns. 

"  J.  T.  K.,"  who  is  now  known  to  be  John  T.  Knowles  jun.,  has, 
in  the  preface  to  a  recent  little  reprint,  "  Legends  of  King  Arthur," 
given  us  this  interpretation  of  Tennyson's  "  purpose"  in  the  "Idylls :" 
— "  For  Arthur  *  the  King,'  mysterious  in  birth  and  death,  as  he  lives 
again  in  Tennyson,  stands  evidently  for  the  soul,  the  moral  conscience, 
as  the  Round  Table  does  for  the  passions,  and  everywhere  the  struggle 
of  the  spirit  with  the  flesh  is  painted.  The  very  title,  *  Idylls  of  the 
King,'  implies  something  more  and  other  than  mere  legends  of 
Arthur,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  the  King  within  us  ;  else  why  was 
not  the  book  named  '  Idylls  of  King  Arthur'  ?  The  tale  of  '  Guinevere ' 
becomes  the  keynote  of  the  whole.  Its  meaning  and  its  influence  are 
foreshadowed  by,  and  made  to  run  through,  all  the  rest.  Everywhere 
the  flesh  is  hindering  and  confusing  the  w^ork  of  the  Spirit,  powerless 
only  to  overthrow  the  Soul  itself,  which,  even  at  the  end,  departs  but 
to  refresh  itself  in  the  Unknown  Peace,  and  '  to  heal  it  of  its  grievous 

wound.' So  noble  and  so  high  an  allegory  surely 

should  transform,  not  parts  or  fragments  only,  but  the  whole  Arthur 
cycle,  from  the  water  of  mere  fable  into  the  wine  of  truth.' 

Evidently  "J.  T.  K.,"  as  well  as  a  clever  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  who,  for  the  nonce,  has  consented  to  play  him  herald,  thinks 
that  he  has  done  both  the  laureate  and  the  world  a  service,  by 
communicating,  in  a  semi- authoritative  manner,  the  poet's  own 
private  reading  of  the  Arthurian  romance.  But,  unluckily  in  this 
realm,  as  in  a  still  higher  one,  "  nothing  is  of  private  interpretation." 
True,  in  every  genuine  work  of  art, — in  Goethe's  "Faust,"  in 
**  Hamlet,"  in  Burns's  "  Jolly  Beggars," — there  is  a  world  of  pathetic 
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human  suggestion  which  no  single  mind  could  adequately  catch  and 
express ;  but  the  reason  is  simply,  that  it  is  so  intensely  human, 
common,  and  commanding,  that  all  sympathetic  hearts  at  once  bow 
their  Amen  in  silence.  We  do  not  need  privileged  interpreters  there  ; 
nor  should  we  here.  We  confess  this  announcement  has  not  made 
113  any  the  more  hopeful  of  improvement  in  Mr  Tennyson  as  regards 
his  chief  vices  of  poetic  treatment ;  his  sinking  of  the  rhythm  cf 
incident  or  story  under  the  current  of  sensuous  imagery  and  laboured 
eddying  conceits  ;  his  tendency  to  allegorise,  in  order  to  get  a  justifi- 
cation for  superficial,  weakly  moralising  ;  and  his  incapacity  to  see 
facts  in  the  authoritative  light  of  their  own  inherent  simplicity.  But 
this  is  prophecy,  and  we  shall  see. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  man's  character  best  discovers  itself  to  the 
observant  and  penetrating  in  little  things,  in  unconscious  turns  and 
movements.  In  the  same  way,  the  key  to  a  great  poet's  secret  may 
be  found  in  a  trifle.  We  shall  therefore,  perhaps,  be  excused  in 
referring  to  some  of  Mr  Tennyson's  lat^r  efforts,  and  more  especially 
to  one  which,  though  it  is  very  slight  in  texture,  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  our  line  of  criticism,  as  bringing  out  clearly  the  peculiar 
contradiction  we  have  found  in  him.  This  is  "  The  Spiteful  Letter," 
which  is  curiously  infehcitous.  The  feeling  out  of  which  it  professes 
to  have  been  written,  is  a  calm  indifference  to  minor  cares  and  dis- 
tractions, to  adverse  opinions  and  misrepresentations, — such  indif- 
ference and  lofty  serenity,  indeed,  as,  had  they  been  really  felt,  would 
have  rendered  impossible  those  restless  stirrings  about  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  of  fancy,  which  have  thrown  up  the  glittering  spray  in 
which  this  "  poetic  lie  "  has  been  caught,  crystallised,  and  unluckily 
preserved  in  literature.  It  reveals  overweening  self-consciousness, 
sensitiveness,  and  morbid  doubt  of  the  writer's  own  position.  The 
sender  of  the  Spiteful  Letter  has  won  his  game.  Tennyson  has 
made  confession  in  the  most  condemnatory  form  possible.  Fancy  a 
great  poet  elaborating  verses  to  prove  that  he  didn't  care  for  anony- 
mous scribblers.  Poetry  can  only  be  written  under  the  heat  of  some 
dominating  influence  powerful  enough  to  concentrate  the  energies ; 
and  the  fact  of  Mr  Tennyson  producing  "A  Spiteful  Letter"  worth 
printing,  refutes  all  that  the  "  Spiteful  Letter"  says.  He  was  vexed, 
uneasy,  and  answered  spite  with  spite,  that  is  the  truth  ;  his  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary  go  for  nought ;  and  this  little  poem,  like  a  comet 
in  its  eccentric  orbit,  carries  a  great  train  behind  it,  shaking  an  irregular 
but  welcome  light  between  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  opened  up  in 
his  more  ambitious  works,  and  enabling  us  to  solve  the  contradiction, 
by  a  gleam  of  fresh  insight  into  the  poet's  character.  For  we  discover 
ihat  the  same  contradiction  runs  through  all  that  he  has  done,  and 
that,  as  all  his  tricks  of  elaboration  are  but  disguises  of  it,  some 
of  his  earliest  efforts  were  actually  the  most  direct  and  real.  The 
same  inconsistency  is  exhibited  in  the  little  poem,  "  The  Flower," 
and  it  even  crops  up  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  in  the  constantly  recurring 
verses  in  which  the  poet  thinks  it  necessary  to  protest  against  the 
distractions  and  the  claims  of  science,  as  though  he  had  himself  risen 
superior  to  them;  whilst  the  very  sense  of  isolation,  and  weariness, 
and  eager  looking  out  for  fresh  facts  and  inferences,  is  sufficient 
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testimony  against  him.  When  Mr  Tennyson,  in  "  In  Memoriam," 
writes, 

"  WHat  matters  science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me  ?" 

he  inferentially  states  what  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  scope  of  his 
mental  Ufa,  as  explicitly  revealed  in  these  poems  of  his. 

In  some  cases,  surface  disturbance  tends  to  keep  the  inmost 
"  solid  set "  and  unmoved ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  Mr  Tennyson.  Science 
with  him  is  a  sort  of  stimulant,  from  which  be  would  gladly  escape, 
but  cannot  because  he  is  in  the  bonds  of  habit ;  and  precisely,  as 
gome  over-sensitive  but  shallow  women  find  a  kind  of  relief  in  the 
discharge  which  anything  out  of  order  provokes,  so  in  some  measure 
is  it  with  him.  The  inwoven  habit  of  his  mind  is  sensitively  scientific. 
This  is  the  source  of  his  unrest,  and  of  his  dividedness,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. And  if  it  would  not  sound  too  irreverent,  we  might  make  ourselves 
so  bold  as  to  suggest  whether  this  contradiction  does  not  still  more 
conclusively  seal  itself  in  the  "In  Memoriam," — in  the  fact  of  its  attempt- 
ing to  embalm  a  soitow  so  deep,  so  intense,  and  all-pervading,  as  to  be 
far  beyond  the  noiseful  circle  of  speech,  even  at  its  mystic  border  of 
poetry  ?  May  it  not  be,  too,  that  the  self-conscious  poet,  alive  to  this 
contradiction,  has  compromised  the  matter  with  himself,  by  withhold- 
ing his  name  from  this  work  ?  Mr  Tennyson  has  said  not  a  few  bitter 
things  of  the  "many-headed  beast."  Those  who  are  usually  bitterest 
in  this  way  are  those  who  have  made  themselves  its  slaves,  by  too 
facilely  violating  the  sacred  reticences  of  the  soul. 

And  now,  let  the  reader  take  up  the  last  volume,  "  Enoch  Arden," 
and  carefully  read  Sea  Dreams,  to  which  we  can  refer  the  more  freely 
that  the  poet  has  reprinted  it.  Note  the  peculiar  shadowy  cloud — 
and  cloud  is  the  word,  for  scientific  men  tell  us  that  light  comes  from 
clouds  but  none  passes  through  them — which  here  divides  the  sphere 
of  the  real  from  the  ideal,  and  confuses  and  darkens  both  by  the 
peculiar  rising  mist  of  scientific  movement  and  restlessness.  We 
must  try  and  illustrate  our  meaning  practically.  Very  well,  then  ; 
let  any  person  of  ordinary  judgment  carefully  read  the  wife's  dream, 
and  then  ask  himself  how  much  of  it  must  belong  purely  and 
simply  to  Alfred  Tennyson — and  Alfred  Tennyson,  too,  actually 
conceived  as  the  scientific  man.  Bold,  almost  reckless,  as  it  may 
seem,  we  will  yet  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  form  there  never  was 
a  falser  poem  written.  The  man  is  made  to  tell  his  dream  him- 
self, though  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing  it  either  very  simply  or 
faithfully  ;  but  why  is  the  woman  here  robbed  of  a  right  on  which  the 
sex,  as  we  understand,  greatly  pique  themselves  ?  The  woman,  from 
the  descriptive  glimpses  vouchsafed  of  her,  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  and 
not  without  power  to  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way.  Why,  then,  do  we 
have  such  a  wonderfully  fine  piece  of  rhetoric  on  her  behalf?  Simply 
because  the  poet  is  defective  in  that  first  essential  of  the  great  poet, 
dramatic  sympathy,  and  has  not  so  thrown  himself  into  the  current  of 
the  woman's  life  as  to  be  able  to  make  her  speak  in  a  clear,  simple, 
natural  way  ;  and  so,  instead  of  a  real  woman's  sleeping  dream  we 
have  Alfred  Tennyson's  well-written  waking  one,  with  a  moral  ready- 
made  for  it,  and  with  "belts  of  luminous  vapour  "  shining  through. 
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Snch  a  woman  as  is  here  pictured,  would  never  think  of  "  luminous 
vapour,"  in  belts  or  otherwise  ;  and  certainly,  if  she  did,  she  would 
find  homelier  words  to  express  it.  We  should  not  wonder  but  that 
woman  haunts  the  laureate's  dreams  to  this  dav  for  the  injustice  here 
done  to  her ;  for,  Hke  a  bad  dissolving  view,  she  remains  long  on  the 
imagination — a  tortured  figure. 

Mr  Tennyson's  songs,  where  one  would  most  expect  him  to  escape 
into  a  freer  sphere,  are  characterised  by  absolute  want  of  individuality. 
This  is  true  of  even  the  most  admired  of  them.     That  clear  felicitous 
directness  of  experience,  which  seems  spontaneously  to  shape  a  mould 
for  itself,  in  the  most  chosen  words,  and  in  which  we  so  delight  in 
Bums  and  Goethe,  is  wholly  absent  here.    Vague,  perplexing,  and  in- 
definite aspiration  finds  a  kind  of  appropriate  symbolism  in  sepa- 
rated  features   of  natural  beauty.      But  a   moonshiny  mist  floats 
ever  between  the  poet  and  the  object ;  and,  as  astronomers  teU  us  of 
the  planets,  that  reflects  back  his  own  light  so  strongly,  that  he  is 
incessantly   dazzled   and   bewildered   by   it.     Hence,    along  with  a 
peculiar  dallying  with  separate  phrases,  conceits,  and  images,  we  have 
a  remarkable  obscurity  and  languid  sameness,  sometimes  amounting 
even  to  monotony.     The  Amercian  publishers  have,  we  understand, 
issued  a  handsome  volume  of  the  collected  songs  called  "  Songs  of 
aU  Seasons."     But  this  sort  of  selection  is  trying  to  a  poet.    Let  any 
reader  go   carefully  over   Mr  Tennyson's  songs,  and  he   will  find 
lat  they  are  really  no  more  than  separate  phases  of  one  mood  of  rest- 
Iless,  vague,  half-helpless  aspiration,  set  in  a  sort  of  abstract  frame- 
[work  of  natural  symbols.     Indeed,  the  few  songs  which  bear  the  most 
itural  and  distinctive  marks  are  the  earlier  ones,  that  in   "  The 
filler's  Daughter  "  being  really  a  good  specimen.    But  from  "  Break, 
break,  break,"  to  the  latest  song  in  the  "  Idylls,"  running  through  the 
rhole  cycle  of  "  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,"  and  "  Tears,  idle 
Bars,"  there  is  really  but  one  note,     Tha  test  is  easy  when  compari- 
)n  is  allowed  us.     Opening  Burns's  Poems  at  random  four  eeveral 
les,  our  eye  falls,  first,  on  "  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy  ;  "  second,  on 
[<*  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ;  "  third,  en  "  The  deil  cam'  fiddlin' 
"  ro'  the  toon  ;  "  and  fourth,  "  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,"  in  *'  The  Jolly 
Jeggars."     In  the  case  of  Bums,  we  seem  to  see  the  hill-tops,  regular 
or  more  fantastic  of  outline  as  may  be,  clear  and  sharp  against  the 
evening  sky  :  in  Tennyson's  case  it  is  always  the  same  hill-top,  never 
clear  but  gaining  all  its  appearance  of  diflerence  from  the  sun-stricken 
vaiBt  that  floats  constantly  about  it. 

This  lyrical  self-absorption  is  the  inevitable  parent  of  monotony : 
and  once  fixing  the  tendency  in  Tennyson,  we  can  see  that  it  crops 
out  everywhere.  jWe  have  hinted  at  it  in  Lucretius,  which,  when  care- 
ftilly  examined,  literally  seems  to  be  scarce  anything  more  than  a 
mosaic  of  bits  from  former  poems,  set  in  a  kind  of  framework  formed, 
by  a  superposing  of  Tennyson's  circle  of  semi- scientific  ideas  upon  that 
of  the  old  epicurean  poet.  When  criticism,  in  a  case  like  this,  can 
support  its  dicta  by  extracts,  the  sin  of  self- repetition  may  at  least  be 
held  established.  Now,  self-repetition  is  the  parent  of  mania — a 
single  idea  or  train  of  ideas  taking  possession  of  the  sympathies  and 
^ing  them  to  a  ceaseless  beaten  round  by  the  aid  of  rhythmic  chains. 
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What  should  deliver  into  freedom  thus  becomes  a  worse  instrument  of 
bondage.  Jean  Paul  naively  says  of  women,  that  they  cannot  run 
but  only  dance.  So  it  is  with  this  kind  of  poetry.  It  possesses  the 
fancy,  and  leads  to  a  sort  of  ceaseless  rhythmic  movement,  in  which 
there  is  a  consuming  of  vital  energy,  but  without  any  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  that  true  enthusiastic  effort,  to  which  poetry  in  our  idea  should 
ever  minister,  and  failing  to  minister  to  which,  it  is  the  slave  of  a 
wholly  false  culture.     But  to  Lucretius  ;  take  these  instances  : — 

Lua'etius.  Tlio'  lie  loved  and  reverenced  her  too 

Tho'  lie  loved  her  none  the  less,  _     "lucn  ^ ,    ,      . 

Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot  To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  foul  act, 
Return  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran  KJglit  ^l^ro'  l^is  manful  breast  darted  the 
To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took  P^i^S  , 

Small  notice,  or  austerely.  That  makes  a  man  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 

Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miser- 
able. Enid,  p.  7. 

And  if  I  go  my  work  is  left  I  am  going  a  long  way 

Unfinished— if  I  go.   The  gods  who  haunt  With  tliose  thou  seest— if  indeed  I  go— 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world,  (For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  To  the  island  valley  of  Ai-ilion  ; 

wind,  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 

Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow,  Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans.  Deep  meadowed,  happy. 

Morte  d' Arthur e,  p.  200. 

The  above'are  two  typical  specimens'seized  at  random  ;  the  poems 
abound  with  such  instances. 

Mr  Tennyson  has  a  rare  faculty  of  repeating  himself;  and  he  has 
what  usually  accompanies  it,  the  trick  of  working  up  and  using.  As 
he  is  the  poet  of  one  note,  in  respect  of  spirit,  so  he  is  pre-eminently 
the  poet  of  mere  phrase  and  tone,  in  respect  of  form  ;  and  is  hardly 
justified  in  some  of  his  happy  adaptations, — a  point  which,  had  we  space, 
would  almost  permit  of  demonstration.  Enough  that  we  have  seen  how 
he  repeats  himself,  a  sin  far  less  pardonable  than  repeating  others,  be- 
cause it  exhibits  tendencies  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  those  of  our 
true  poets,  who,  because  of  their  thorough  individuality,  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  they  borrowed,  and  threw  it  into  anew  and  fresher  atmosphere. 

In  speaking,  a  moment  ago,  of  poetry  being  made  the  slave  of  a 
false  culture,  we  intimated  the  radical  defect  of  Mr  Tennyson's  morale. 
He  has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  false  code,  as  well  as  to  a  false  taste.  He 
believes, — and  all  his  greater  poems  bear  it  on  their  face, — that  cul- 
ture, wedded  to  poetry,  can  find  an  alliance  with  religion,  and,  by  this 
means,  rejustify  its  place.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Preface  to  "In  Me- 
moriam,  we  get  a  ghmpse  of  something  higher  than  this  ;  but  Tenny- 
son has  never  justified  that  Preface  in  dramatic  forms.  In  artificial 
and  reactionary  periods,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  upper  castes 
is  towards  solitude,  and  to  the  assertion  of  an  individuality  based  on 
a  high-flown  humanitarianism,  which,  however,  has  never  been  equal 
to  bear  the  stress  of  the  practical  world.  This  isolation,  in  its  last 
and  worst  effects,  we  see  in  much  of  Mr  Tennyson's  art.  Healthy, 
broad,  human  sympathy  is  wanting.  Criticism  having  introduced  itself 
into  all  provinces  of  mental  activity,  it  is  sought  to  get  equality  by 
drawing  the  crowd  up  to  the  level  of  self-consciousneBS.    This  is  not 
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a  desirable  result.  Either  the  critical  and  self-conscious  planes  of 
life  must  be  refreshed  and  anew  quickened  and  vivified  by  bending 
down  to  the  low  and  the  real.  Any  recovery  of  a  free,  united,  national 
life,  such  as  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  preaches  up,  and  Mr  Tennyson  longs 
for,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  above,  bat  from  below — not  from  the 
eflbrts  of  the  cultured  in  the  direction  of  a  humanitarian  self-develop- 
ment which  intensifies  the  evil  it  would  cure,  but  rather  from  the 
reviving  faith  and  religious  hopes  of  the  crowd,  who  in  moments  of 
trial  must  go  deep  into  the  heait  of  fact,  and  will  not  palter.  And  our 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  this,  that  Christianity,  as  the  supreme 
medium  of  fact,  is  continually  carrying  new  sap  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  free  creature  energies  of  mankind,  to  aid  a  fresh  assertion  of  thattruly 
human  equality  in  which  lie  the  roots  of  a  genuine  and  abiding  demo- 
cracy. Beginning  thus  at  the  root,  it  works  up  gradually  to  signalise 
itself  in  the  extremities  and  thus  to  make  a  place  for  culture  outside  itself; 
for  culture  can  only  come  into  its  sphere  by  first  offering  itself  up  to  it — 
in  being  assimilated  and  ultimately  possessed  by  it.  And  it  proceeds 
in  no  arbitrary  manner  here  ;  for  Christianity  is,  in  no  sense,  outward, 
special,  local,  or  the  heritage  of  a  class,  but  promises  a  new  and  clearer 
atmosphere  in  which  all  the  varied  powers  of  humanity  may  act  har- 
moniously, being  exercised  on  their  highest  objects.  Many  illustrations 
might  be  given  of  this  idea  in  Uterature — in  the  fact,  for  instance,  of 
Thackeray's  culture,  and  cynicism,  and  discontented  stoicism,  calling 
forth,  as  their  foil  and  complement,  the  democratic  yet  sentimental 
reaUsm  of  Dickens  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  poems  like  those  of 
Bobert  Buchanan  should  have  commanded  such  an  audience,  simply 
because  they  deal  broadly  and  directly  with  low,  common,  and  even 
hard  forms  of  hfe,  out  of  which  the  clear  steel  of  the  poet's  imagination 
strikes  sparks  of  unexpected  fire  and  fervour,  and  beautiful  human 
sympathy  and  self-sacrifice.  Robert  Buchanan  is  certainly  not  in  any 
respect  final ;  but  he  has  a  significance  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  new 
school,  much  needed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ultra-classics  or  neo- 
pagans  Uke  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  Morris,  for  the  appearance  of 
whom  Mr  Termyson's  loose  optimism  and  utter  want  of  power  to  face 
the  real  facts  and  needs  of  men's  spiritual  instincts,  together  with 
some  other  rather  recondite  influences,  are  wholly  responsible— a  point 
which,  had  we  space,  might,  we  think,  almost  admit  of  demonstration. 
But  so  far  as  Mr  Tennyson  has  sought  to  draw  to  his  poems  the 
concentrated  interest  and  healing  power  which  poetry  is  presumed  to 
derive  from  religion,  angel-like,  descending  and  touching  its  waters, 
he  has  only  intoduced  feverish  confusion,  vagueness,  and  uncer- 
tainty. Here  we  find  the  selfsame  contradiction  as  before  noted, 
only  in  an  intensified  form,  "We  have  the  affectation  of  a  complete 
repose,  of  an  assured  rest  and  confidence ;  but  when  we  examine  a 
little  more  closely,  we  find  the  contented  face  is  only  put  on  for  the 
occasion,  and  that  beneath  the  forced  smiles  and  the  all-including  sen 
timental  "  trust,"  there  is  really  a  great  vacancy,  and  unrestful  dis- 
satisfied hungering.  We  do  not  blame  Mr  Tennyson,  the  man,  for 
this  ;  we  only  note  the  fact,  and,  pointing  out  the  sources  of  his 
failures,  implicitly  reprove  him  for  not  being  true  as  a  poet.  The 
poet's  aim  is  to  restore  wholeness,  unity,  harmony.     Mr  Tennyson 
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altogether  fails  in  this ;  and  we  do  blame  him  for  palming  off  on  us  a 
false  and  almost  wholly  unreal  and  sentimental  j)icture  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  religions  life.  Mr  Tennyson  has  not  here,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Arthurian  romance,  taken  the  final  plunge,  and  brought 
up  treasure  "  out  of  the  depths."  He  has  rather  **  beat  the  earth  with 
his  ear,"  and  listened  to  the  sounds  conveyed  along  the  level  surfaces 
of  the  critical  waste.  It  is  all  very  well  to  sing  that  *'  somewhere 
good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill ;"  but  this  figures  itself  to  us  as  a  bit  of 
pure  abstract  philosophy,  and  that,  too,  of  a  somewhat  mechanical 
turn,  more  especially  when  we  discover,  from  the  singer's  methods  of 
treatment,  which  are  at  once  impatient,  unloving,  and  ungracious, 
wherever  real  characters  are  touched,  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  the 
practical  lessons  of  ordinary  toleration  and  kindliness  towards  types  of 
character  whom  the  true  poet  would  recommend  to  us  with  more 
affectionate  and  kindly  sympathy  just  because  we  are  so  apt  to  hate 
them  ;  and  certainly  to  have  our  hatred  of  them  intensified  by  false 
art,  is  not  the  way  to  hasten  the  time  when  "  good  shall  be  the  final 
goalj  of  ill."  Art  and  religion  are  ever  intimately  allied ;  but  to 
urge  a  forced  marriage  is  hazardous,  more  especially  as,  in  the  old 
story,  you  put  in  the  place  of  one  of  them  a  veiled  and  dangerous  counter- 
feit by  this  very  forcing.  Burns's  "  Jolly  Beggars"  has  a  certain  indirect 
religious  reference,  because  it  draws  out  our  sympathy  towards  ne- 
glected, and  almost  hateful,  types  of  character,  and  by  discerning  some 
chink  through  which  the  light  breaks,  reawakens  hopes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  restoration  of  even  such  ;  but  wherever  this  is  absent,  one 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  only  some  form  of  dogmatism  which  is  assailed 
by  some  other,  and  probably  infinitely  worse,  form  of  it.  This,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  very  much  the  case  with  Tennyson,  as  is  proved  by 
the  width  and  the  extent  of  his  dislikes,  his  narrow  intolerances,  and  his 
spontaneous  hatreds.  A  deep  and  human  conviction  of  the  incapacity 
of  forms  or  dogmas  to  express  all  the  infinite  truth  of  God,  should,  at 
least,  have'^the  effect  of  making  the  man  who  feels  it  more  tender 
towards  those  higher  dogmatic  forms  as  being  essential,  and,  in 
their  degree,  useful  in  enabling  men  to  practically  realise  in  union  that 
which  can  never  be  made  intelligible  by  and  to  the  individual  intellect. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which,  in  Mr  Tennyson's  work,  yet  remains  un- 
resolved. His  affectation  of  repose  is  but  a  poor  veil  for  a  yearn- 
ing and  unsatisfied  heart,  which  all  his  art  or,  it  may  be,  artificiality 
has  not  yet  sufficed  to  hide.  Artistic  wholeness  can  only  come  through 
a  fair  recognition  of  great  and  awful  contradictions,  and  not  by  a 
sentimental  shirking  of  them,  and  through  a  solving  of  these  in  great 
heroic  action,  or  in  great  heroic  sympathy,  which  is  but  another  form 
of  action.  But  the  truth  must  be  spoken — Mr  Tennyson  has  not 
yet  solved  the  great  contradiction  thus  inevitable,  and  hence  there  is 
in  him  none  of  that  strange,  clear,  brooding  serenity  as  of  a  sweet 
spring  day,  with  pale  red  flush  of  promise  after  storm.  Much  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  ;  but  for  this,  the  last  privilege  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, we  are  not  beholden,  and  surely  there  is  no  ingratitude  in  not 
saying  thanks  over  benefits  which  have  never  been  conferred.  Mr 
Tennyson's  place  is  the  languid, ^fashionable  drawing-room,  not  the 
inner  temple 
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There  is  nothing  we  would  urge  with  more  anxiety  and  more  earnest- 
ness than  this,  that  poetry  is  the  reconciler  between  the  contradictions 
of  knowledge  and  the  needs  of  the  religious  instincts.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  emphatically  protest  that  this  reconciliation  poetry 
can  only  effect  by  persistently  walking  on  her  own  noble  road,  and 
declining,  in  the  least  iota,  to  lower  the  flag  of  imagination  in  order  to 
loiter  along  the  low  and  tortuous  levels  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
monstration. This,  indeed,  she  cannot  do  without  soilure  and  loss. 
She  must  keep  her  own  prerogative,  or  fall  below  even  the  standard  of 
her  less  ambitious  rivals.  It  is  because  Tennyson  has  thus  paltered 
with  poetry,  and  tried  to  make  her  vassal  to  a  bastard-bom  science, 
that,  in  spite  of  temporary  clamours  and  tastes  doomed  to  change,  we 
decline  to  put  him  on  our  right-hand  shelf,  along  with  Homer,  ^schy- 
lus,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Bums,  the  eternal  morning  stars  of  song. 
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Your  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  dedicating  a  whole  article 
to  one  single  town,  when  that  town  is  Geneva  !  "In  the  Congress 
of  Vieima,  Count  Capo  d'  Istria,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was 
impatient  to  hear  Geneva  always  spoken  about,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
capital,  said,  '  Geneva  is  a  grain  of  musk  which  perfumes  Europe.' 
The  definition  was  flattering  from  so  distinguished  a  statesman. 
Unfortunately,  musk  does  not  please  everybody.  There  are  even 
people  who  think  it  intolerable.  Too  much  musk,  I  allow,  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  one  grain  for  all  Europe  could  not  be  offensive  to  the 
most  sensitive  nose.  The  perfumes  of  Borne,  and  the  odours  of  Paris,* 
have  other  inconveniences.  They  suffocate  or  even  stifle  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  them."f 

*  In  allusion  to  M.  Louis  Yeuillot's  works  bearing  the  above  titles. 
+  Gentve,  ses  Institutions,  &c. — Avant  propos. 
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But,  if  "  comparison  is  not  reason"  for  some  people,  here  are  good 
reasons  why  we  should  pass  some  time  in  studying  Geneva.  "  Geneva 
is  a  sort  of  hyphen  between  Switzerland  and  Europe.  Everything 
passes  through  our  magic  lantern  ;  there  are  few  celebrities  who  have 
not  visited  it,  there  is  not  an  idea  which  has  not  its  echo  in  it.  The 
irradiation  from  Germany,  England,  America,  intersects  that  from 
France.  The  most  varied  points  of  view  in  philosophy,  in  morals, 
have  their  representatives  among  us.  The  Protestant  faith  in  its 
primitive  gravity  spreads  out  its  corteije  of  institutions,  its  morality, 
its  virtues,  its  passions  and  struggles  with  Catholicism,  which  presses 
it  on  both  sides.  From  Geneva,  better  than  from  any  other  town, 
the  general  movement  of  contemporary  society,  the  alternations  of 
opinion,  the  share  which  each  nation  takes  in  the  collective  work  of 
civilisation,  can  be  followed.""^' 

M.  Amed^e  Koget,  author  of  the  essay,  the  title  of  which  figures  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Professor  Franqois 
Roget  of  Geneva,  of  whom  it  has  justly  been  said,  that  he  was  a 
Port-Royal  hermit,  with  a  mind  like  that  of  St  Cyran.  The  readers 
of  this  Review  may  perhaps  remember  a  few  pages  which  we  offered 
them  upon  this  savant's  remarkable  work,  "From  Constantine  to 
Gregory  the  Great."f 

His  son,  equally  distinguished,  has  just  published  the  present  essay 
with  the  design  of  elucidating  a  very  important  point  in  the  life  of 
Calvin,  viz.,  his  relation  to  the  State  in  Geneva.  Both  friends  and 
foes  have  maintained  that,  during  the  twenty-eight  years  the  Reformer 
passed  at  Geneva,  he  caused  the  weight  of  his  arm  to  be  felt  upon  its 
political  institutions.  His  apologists  wish  to  exalt  the  dogmas  and 
influence  of  the  great  man,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  and  free  think- 
ing writers  are  but  too  happy  to  quote  his  example  in  order  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  rights  of  the  Republic  were  shamefully  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  despot ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  uplift 
the  opponents  of  Calvin  upon  the  shield  of  tolerance  and  true  liberty. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  First  of  all  they  prove  that,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Calvin,  and  long  after,  the  greatest  confusion  reigned  in 
Geneva  concerning  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  "  The  few 
men,"  says  M,  Roget,  "  who,  at  the  time,  took  the  trouble  to  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  acknowledge,  most  explicitly,  that  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  were  established  in  a  very  capricious  manner,  en- 
tirely without  any  rational  conception,"  p.  75.  Calvin  himself,  on 
arriving  at  Geneva,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  very  definite  ideas 
upon  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  "  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
'  Institutes,'  in  the  chapter  entitled  De  potestate  ecclesiasticd,  he  only 
sketches  the  subject  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  church,  and  it 
is  not  without  some  surprise  that  the  reader  finds  under  this  title  a 
very  clear  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power.  The  subse- 
quent editions  shew  evident  traces  of  the  development  which  took 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  this  respect,"  p.  13.  Calvin  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  organise  the  Church  of  Geneva  upon  the  apos- 

*  "  Geneve  et  les  rives  du  Leinan,"  p.  216. 

f  See  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  July  1864,  p.  483. 
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tolical  model,  but  can  his  consistory  be  considered  as  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical  body  ?  It  is  true,  the  pastors  formed  part  of  it,  bat 
they  found  in  it,  as  colleagues,  twelve  laymen  vrho  were  sent  by  the 
Little  Council,  after  having  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,*  and  the  whole  was  presided  over  bj  a  syndic,  and  subject 
to  re-election  every  year.  The  Council  had  always  the  last  word  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  pastors,  their  translation  and  their  depo- 
sition. No  minister  could  absent  himself,  were  it  even  for  a  few  days, 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  Council.  It  regulated  the  hours  of 
meeting  and  the  number  of  sermons  to  be  preached,  &c.  "We  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  what  Struggles  the  Consistory  had 
to  obtain  the  right  of  admitting  to  and  excluding  from  the  Lord's 
Supper,  This  shews  that  there  were  more  abuses  than  it  was  possible 
for  Calvin  to  rectify,  and  that  his  life  in  Geneva  was  truly  a  hand  to 
hand  combat  with  a  State  jealous  of  the  Church. 

In  Geneva,  as  in  the  other  Swiss  towns,  immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  civil  magistrate  set  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  former  bishop ; 
but  in  this  case,  there  was  no  reformer  to  make  a  counterpoise,  the  clergy 
having  been  entirely  swept  away.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  whole  power  in  both  domains  was  for  a  time  con- 
centrated in  his  hand.  Thus  we  find  in  June  1535,  that  the  Council 
organises  a  religious  dispute,  of  which  it  constitutes  itself  sole  judge. 
Again,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Council  prohibits  the  celebration 
of  mass,  and  disposes  of  the  goods  of  the  church.  Long  before  the 
arrival  of  Calvin,  the  Council,  'following  in  this  the  example  of 
several  of  the  ether  Swiss  States,  denounced  penalties  against 
libertinage,  and  declared  the  attendance  on  public  worship  obligatory, 
under  pain  of  a  fine. 

In  April  1536,  at  the  approach  of  Easter,  the  Council  declares  the 
people  of  Thiez,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  ab- 
solved, "  inflicts  punishment  upon  the  priests  who  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  according  to  the  former  rites,  installs  preachers 
in  the  domains  newly  acquired  by  the  community,  makes  regulations 
as  to  the  head  dress  of  brides,  and,  in  November,  it  adopts  articles 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  church  and  the  organisation  of 
public  worship." — Pp.  9,  10. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  but  bring  confusion,  and  cause  a 
coUision  as  soon  as  a  man  of  strong  principles  and  determination 
should  make  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  •'  It  is  about  the  middle 
of  1537  that  we  trace  the  first  symptoms  of  a  marked  divergence  of 
views  between  the  ministers  and  the  magistrates,  and  it  appears  to  us 
natural  enough  to  trace  this  fact  to  the  influence  that  Calvin,  the  last 
arrived  of  the  preachers,  was  not  long  in  exercising.  He  alone  had 
convictions  sufficiently  deep-rooted,  and  was  gifted  with  a  character 
sufficiently  energetic,  not  to  flinch  from  the  audacious  enterprise  of 


*  There  were  four  Councils  in  Geneva.  The  Little  Cmincil,  composed  of 
twenty  members  and  four  syndics,  and  which  seems  to  have  sat  in  permanence, 
the  Council  of  Sixty,  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  and  the  Council  General, 
composed  of  all  the  citizens,  "When  we  speak  of  the  Council,  we  mean  the 
Little  CotmciL 
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struggling  alone,  although  a  stranger  without  any  support,  against  the 
authorities  established  by  popular  vote  and  armed  with  the  most  ex- 
tended powers." — P.  13. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  details  of  the  first  conflict  for  the  right  of 
exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  ended  in  Calvin  and  Farel 
being  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  but  merely  quote  M.  Roget's  remark 
upon  it :— •"  Thus  we  see  that,  in  this  first  struggle,  it  was  essentially 
the  rivalry  of  Church  and  State  that  was  the  cause  of  contention,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  by  mistake  that  a  great  number  of  writers  have  re- 
presented the  conflict  as  a  bold  and  guilty  insarrection  of  the  ringleaders 
of  disorder  and  immorality  against  the  fundamental  bases  of  social 
order."  The  chiefs  of  the  reformed  churches  encountered  the  same 
resistance  everywhere.  "  All  our  churches  are  without  discipline," 
writes  Capito  to  Farel,  in  1538 ;  "  I  wish  you  knew,  brother,  with  what 
fatigue  I  roll  the  same  stone  here  (at  Strasbourg).  Since  the  restora- 
tion of  discipline  is  so  difiicult  a  thing,  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood, 
and  hated  by  our  churches,  need  we  wonder  that  you  two  have  not 
been  able  to  reform  so  populous  a  town  all  at  once  ?" — P.  23. 

Daring  the  exile  of  the  ministers,  the  councils  continued  to  direct 
the  afiairs  of  the  church  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  cared 
more  than  the  exiled  ministers  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  On  the 
5th  of  October  1538,  the  Council  decides  to  proceed  against  the 
Anabaptists  and  heretics  who  may  still  be  found  on  the  territory  of 
their  lordships.  On  the  26th  of  December,  all  strangers  who  have 
not  participated  of  the  communion  on  Christmas  day,*  receive  orders 
to  quit  the  territory  of  the  city  within  ten  days ;  the  citizens  who 
have  acted  in  the  same  way  are  sent  for  and  sharply  reproved.  On 
the  8th  of  January  1539,  word  is  sent  to  two  personages  of  consider- 
ation. Ami  Porral  and  Claude  Pertemps,  that  they  must  seek  a 
domicile  elsewhere,  or  "take  the  Lord's  supper  like  the  rest  of  the  town, 
that  we  be  not  disunited,  and  do  not  hold  two  fashions  of  Christian 
churches.     The  two  magistrates  submitted." — P.  24. 

The  few  remaining  Roman  Catholics  were  not  more  tenderly 
treated.  On  the  16th  December  1539,  the  council  decides  to  convoke 
all  the  priests  residing  on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  ask  them 
if  they  think  the  mass  good  or  not :  "  Let  those  who  maintain  that  it 
is  good  be  banished  from  the  town,  and  retire  where  the  said  mass  is 
sung."— P.  25. 

The  magistrates,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  State  during  the 
absence  of  the  reformers,  have  generally  been  represented  as  irreligious 
men,  hostile  to  all  church  order.  But  the  facts  by  no  means  justify 
this  assertion.  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  one  or  another  of  the 
inhabitants  appearing  before  the  Council,  and  being  condemned  to 
bread  and  water  for  several  days,  and  a  fine,  for  some  infraction  of 
the  regulations.  "  Francois  Jolly  was  put  in  prison  yesterday, 
because  he  was  wandering  about  the  streets  during  the  time  of 
sermon.  CI.  Michallet,  our  watchman,  told  him  that  he  must  go  to  the 
sermon,  or  return  home,  to  whom  he  answered  the  following  words, 

*  All  festivals  had  been  abolished,  but  they  were  restored  after  the  banish 
ment  of  the  ministers,  in  order  to  please  the  Bernese  allies. 
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Va  en  Champel,  va.*  It  was  therefore  decided  that  he  be  kept  three 
days  on  bread  and  water"  (Register  of  the  1 3th  October  1539). 

It  was  after  Calvin's  return  that  the  Consistory  was  organised,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  think  he  had  gained  a  great  victory  in  getting 
it  established.  "  We  have  now,"  he  writes  to  Myconius,  on  the  14th 
March  1542,  "  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  a  form  of 
discipline,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  the  times  will  allow  of.  But  do 
not  think  that  we  have  obtained  this  without  the  greatest  efforts." 
The  Consistory  could  not  inflict  any  punishment,  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  it  had  no  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine.  It  had 
already  been  remarked  by  the  syndic  Cramer,  in  his  extracts  from  the 
Registers  of  the  Consistory,  "  that  Gruet,  Bolsec,  and  Servetus,  are 
not  even  named  in  the  documents  which  he  had  analysed.  Every 
time  that  a  doctrinal  trial  takes  place,  it  is  the  Council  which  pro- 
nounces, after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  pastors." — P.  31. 

From  the  time  that  the  Consistory  came  into  existence,  Calvin 
became  the  chief  of  the  church  in  Geneva,  but  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  ascendancy  which  he  exercised  over  his  colleagues,  and 
even  over  the  lay  members,  and  in  no  way  implies  any  political 
domination,  as  will  soon  appear. 

On  the  18th  of  October  1541,  Calvin  asks  permission  to  publish  a 
compte- rendu  of  the  Colloquy  of  Rattisbonne.  This  authorisation 
is  granted, "  after  his  manuscript  shall  have  been  looked  over." — P.  34. 
In  August  1542,  Calvin  asks  the  authorisation  of  the  Council  to  put 
down  the  festivals.  The  Council  decides  that  the  festivals  of  Ascen- 
sion, Circumcision,  Annunciation,  and  Christmas,  shall  be  held  as 
formerly.  The  question  of  the  right  of  exclusion  from  the  Lord's 
Supper  comes  up  again  in  March  1543,  and  once  more  it  is  settled 
in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  the  civil  power.  "  In  the  Council  of 
Sixty,  it  was  debated  whether  the  Consistory  shall  have  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  unworthy  from  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  not ; 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Consistory  has  neither  the  jurisdiction  nor  the 
power  to  refuse  the  Supper,  but  only  to  rebuke,  and  then  to  report  to 
the  Council,  in  order  that  their  lordships  may  take  means  to  judge  the 
delinquents  according  to  their  demerits  "  (Register  of  the  19th  March). 
--P.  37. 

Another  difficulty  for  Calvin  lay  in  the  notorious  incapacity,  and 
even  misconduct,  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  called  in  haste,  often  from 
great  distances.  The  pastors  of  the  first  period  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva  were  far  from  possessing  all  the  necessary  guarantees  as  to 
their  respectability.  In  1544,  we  find  one  pastor  imprisoned  for 
playing  at  cards  and  dice;  in  1545,  another  is  deposed  for  incon- 
tinency,  another  for  lightness  of  conduct,  while  a  new  minister  is 
appointed  at  Neydens,  because  the  former  one  has  abandoned  his  wife 
and  children,  carrying  off  with  him  eight  ecus  soleil  of  the  town's  money. 
Add  to  this  the  dependent  condition  in  which  they  were  kept,  and 
which  is  attested  on  almost  every  page  of  the  registers.  On  the 
lamentations  of  such  an  one,  he  receives  six  ecus  soleil ;  another  begs 
for  some  wine,  because  he  has  given  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

*  Champel  was  the  place  where  the  condemned  were  executed. 
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He  gets  a  little  money,  and  is  told  to  have  patience  for  his  wine  till 
the  next  vintage.  Another  is  authorised  to  keep  two  goats,  "  because 
he  is  burdened  with  children."  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Calvin,  with  such  auxiliaries,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  church  very 
triumphantly,  so  that  the  State  continued  to  keep  the  upper  hand. 
*'  In  July  1545,  the  ministers  had  transferred  one  of  their  colleagues 
to  a  country  parish,  without  asking  the  authorisation  of  the  council. 
They  are  expressly  enjoined  not  to  do  so  in  future." — P.  40.  In  the 
same  year,  the  council  orders  the  reception,  as  pastor,  of  Troillet,  a 
declared  enemy  of  Calvin's,  and  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  he  got 
the  council  to  revise  this  decision.  Again,  the  Consistory  is  invited 
to  rebuke  the  delinquents  graciously.  On  the  27th  of  June  1547, 
Calvin  complains  that  there  are  officers  who  take  secret  information 
against  the  ministers,  in  order  "  to  enrage  people  against  them." 
He  received  for  answer,  "  that,  if  the  ministers  are  guilty,  they  will 
be  punished  like  the  rest."  "  We  may  observe,"  adds  M.  Roget, 
"  that  these  measures  emanate,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  magistralure, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Calvin,  and 
whose  good  will  he  praises  in  many  places  in  his  correspondence. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  hand  of  the  State  made  itself  be  felt 
much  more  rudely,  and  that  Calvin's  task  was  thus  far  more  laborious 
every  time  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ballot  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  citizens  who  were  notoriously  hostile  to  him." — Pp.  42,43. 

In  1548,  the  Consistory  permits  a  marriage  between  Laurent 
Mcgret  and  Margaret  Scaronne,  cousin-german  of  his  first  wife,  but 
the  Council  forbids  the  banns.  Calvin,  indignant  at  this  decision, 
writes  to  Farel : — "  I  summoned  them  to  declare  by  what  right  they 
had  permitted  themselves  to  do  such  a  thing;  I  gave  a  developed 
speech  on  this  affair  in  full  council;  I  have  obtained  nothing."  The 
Consistory  protested  against  the  resolution  of  the  Council.  It  was 
signified  to  it  that  its  protestation  was  ill-timed. 

In  September  1548,  the  question  of  the  Supper  comes  up  again; 
the  Council  declares  that  "  it  seems  to  them  that  the  ministers  ought 
only  to  have  the  admonition,  and  not  the  excommunication,"  and  they 
authorise  Guichard  Roux  to  take  the  communion. 

But  here  is  a  trait  that  shews  better  than  any  of  the  foregoing  how 
far  Calvin  was  from  having  the  dictatorship.  On  the  24th  September 
1548,  he  is  cited  before  the  Council  for  having  addressed  a  letter  to 
Viret,  in  which  he  had  blamed  several  individuals  of  the  town.  The 
letter  had  been  intercepted  and  opened,  and  Calvin  had  to  make 
excuses,  and  beg  the  Council  "to  take  the  matter  in  a  good  light." 
Farel  and  Varet  had  to  come  to  his  help,  and,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
the  Council  decided  that  "  the  matter  be  hushed  up,  and  that  Calvin 
must  do  his  duty  better  another  time." — P.  47. 

On  the  19th  September  1552,  Calvin  brings  forward  "that  he  has 
written  commentaries  on  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  dared  not  print 
without  license,  therefore  he  presents  them,  that  they  may  be  examined. 
Decided  that,  since  the  work  is  that  of  M.  Calvin,  the  Council  may 
trust  to  him,  that  he  can  answer  for  what  he  will  print," — P.  53. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Calvin  held  a  disputation  with  Troillet, 
■who  differed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Predestination.     The  Council 
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declares,  on  the  9th  November,  that  "  the  book  of  the  Institutions  is 
the  holy  doctrine  of  God,"  but  without  punishing  or  even  censuring 
Troillet.  More  than  that,  he  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  Council, 
a  few  days  later,  bearing  that  they  hold  him  to  be  "a  worthy  man, 
and  a  good  citizen." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  slowly 
gaining  ground.  Thus,  in  November  1550,  they  obtained  that  the 
ordinance  of  1536,  abolishing  all  feast  days  except  the  Sabbath,  should 
be  again  put  into  force. 

The  question  of  the  Supper  is  continually  turning  up.  The  Council 
keeps  mediating  between  the  ministers  and  those  whom  the  Consistory 
wish  to  keep  back  from  the  holy  table  ;  exhorting  the  parties  to  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement,  but  at  the  same  time  holding  fast  its  claim 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment ;  while  Calvin  keeps  patiently  watching 
every  opportunity  of  asserting  the  right  of  the  church  to  the  power  of 
the  keys.  Sooner  or  later  things  were  sure  to  come  to  a  crisis.  In  1558, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  going  on,  Phihbert 
Berthelier,  to  whom  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  refused,  although  he 
•was  furnished  with  a  regular  authorisation  from  the  Council,  brings 
up  a  complaint.  Calvin,  after  being  heard,  is  ordered  to  receive 
Berthelier,  to  which  he  answers,  that  "  he  would  die  sooner  than  do  a 
thing  so  much  against  his  conscience."*  But  the  Council  maintained 
its  point,  and  on  the  15  th  of  September,  it  declares  its  right  to  insist 
on  the  Supper  being  dispensed  to  those  who  ask  it.  "  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  debate,"  says  M.  Roget,  "that  the  stake  was  kindled 
to  consume  Servetus,  on  the  27th  October ;  but  the  same  Council, 
which  had  justified  Calvin  as  a  theologian,  continued  to  hold  out 
against  Calvin  as  legislator  of  the  church." — P.  59.  On  the  7th 
November,  new  debate,  and  renewed  declaration  "  that  the  Council 
will  have  the  final  settlement ;  and,  besides,  when  it  shall  have  been 
decided  here,  in  the  Council,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  given  to 
any  one,  that  is  to  be  done  without  their  returning  to  the  Consistory." 
The  Council  of  Two  Hundred  confirmed  this  decision  the  next  day ; 
the  ministers  declared  they  would  not  accept  it;  whereupon,  to 
gain  time,  it  was  decided  to  consult  the  other  Swiss  churches,  and, 
when  Christmas  came  round,  the  Council  declares  that  Berthelier  does 
not  appear  to  them  in  a  state  to  receive  the  conzmunion. 

"We  see,"  adds  our  author,  "that  the  year  1553  (the  one  in  which 
the  most  remarkable  of  Calvin's  enemies  had  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  constancy  in  his  opinions),  was  at  the  same  time,  as  M.  Albert 
Billiet  has  observed,  the  year  in  which  the  reformer  was  a  butt 
to  the  most  violent  assaults,  and  underwent  the  most  poignant  anguish." 
—P.  61. 

A  sort  of  peace  was  patched  up  between  the  parties,  and  sealed  by 
a  public  dinner,  given  on  the  81st  January  1554.  ^it  which  the  Little 
Council,  the  Lords  of  Justice,  Calvin,  and  several  of  the  principal 

*  Reglittr  of  the  2d  September.  We  see  by  the  same  register  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  scandal,  the  Council  had  taken  care  to  beg  Berthelier,  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  abstain  from  coming  forward  the  next  day ;  so  that  the  tumultu- 
ous and  pathetic  scene  described  bj'  several  historians,  was  not  witnessed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter's.— P.  58. 
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men  of  the  town,  were  present.  Bat  the  strife  soon  broke  out  again. 
On  the  6th  September  of  the  same  year,  Philibert  Berthelier,  and  the 
delegates  from  the  Consistory,  appear  anew  before  the  Council, — the 
former  claiming  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table,  the  latter  oppos- 
ing his  demand. 

"The  Consistory,"  says  Berthelier,  "is  only  seeking  to  get  the 
upper  hand  in  order  to  deprive  this  one  and  that  of  the  com- 
munion. Let  the  Council  beware  of  giving  up  what  has  belonged,  and 
still  does  belong,  to  the  magistrate, — the  sword,  which  is  his  preroga- 
tive. The  Consistory  answer : — '  The  ministers  have  proceeded  as 
mildly  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do,  without  intruding  on  their 
lordships  ;  what  they  do  is  not  in  order  to  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sword,  or  of  death,  these  things  not  being  their  heritage,  but  solely  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  God.'  The  Council,  greatly  perplexed, 
decides  nothing,  and  on  the  25th  October,  names  a  commission  of 
eight  members,  who  are  appointed,  along  with  the  syndics,  to  present 
a  report  upon  the  question." — P.  63.  Calvin  was  exasperated  at  the 
avowed  opposition  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the 
irresolution  of  the  others.  His  letters,  at  this  time,  bear  traces  of  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  was  in  no  hurry  to  do  its 
•work,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  both  parties.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  Calvin  presses  the  Council  for  a  decision,  and  again  on  the  14th 
of  January  1555.  The  afiair  came  successively  before  the  Little 
Council,  the  Sixty,  and  the  Two  Hundred,  and,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  which  Calvin  gave  his  assent, 
though  it  was  still  rather  equivocal,  and  might  be  interpreted  in 
favour  of  either  party.  "  The  decree  of  the  Council  bore  that  the 
ancient  edicts  should  remain,  but,  as  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
precisely  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  edicts,  there  was  not 
much  gained." — P.  64,  65.  Still  the  question  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  settled  about  this  time ;  for  after  1555  we  find  the 
Consistory  indisputably  in  possession  of  the  right  to  grant  or  refuse 
the  sacraments.  This  happy  change  was  greatly  owing  to  political 
events.  Calvin's  bitterest  opponents  had  either  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  were  in  exile,  and  a  large  number  of  the  French  refuge^  had 
been  admitted  as  burgesses  of  the  town,*  whose  votes  were  naturally 
given  in  favour  of  Calvin's  party. 

Calvin  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  but,  as  he  expressed  it  before  the 
Council  in  1558,  "  they  had  had  trouble  enough  to  establish  things 
on  the  footing  in  which  they  were,"  and  he  knew  very  well  when  to 
apply  the  declaration  contained  in  one  of  his  letters,  "Tolero  quodtol- 
lere  non  licet,"  p.  68. 

*  There  is  a  distinction  between  citizens,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  in 
Geneva.  The  first  alone  (born  of  citizens  and  baptised  in  the  town)  could  sit 
in  the  Little  Council ;  the  second  (strangers  received  burgesses)  were  mem- 
bers  of  the  Council  General,  and  were  even  eligible  for  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred ;  the  third  (strangers  admitted  to  residence)  had  no  political  rights. 
It  was  their  children  who  formed,  at  an  after  period,  the  numerous  class  of  the 
natives. — "  Oentve,  ses  Institutions,"  &c.,  p.  47. 
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The  state  of  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Catean-Cambresis,  signed  on 
the  3rd  of  April  1559,  was  such  that  the  Genevese  were  too  much 
occupied  to  have  time  to  pursue  private  dissensions.  The  religious 
troubles  in  France  echoed  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  refugees  who 
had  begun  to  penetrate  into  the  Councils,  and  the  attention  of  the 
population  was  turned  in  that  direction. 

Calvin  survived  the  peace  of  Catean-Cambresis  six  years.  But  do  we 
find  that  there  were  any  serious  modifications  made  in  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State  during  that  period  ? 

"  There    is   no   doubt   that  the   ecclesiastical   authorities  gained 

ground Still  the  progress  is  slow,  and  even  then  the  authority 

and  independence  of  the  political  powers  are  never  called  in  question. 
The  magistrates,  while  testifying  to  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
a  condescension  more  and  more  marked,  do  not  dream  0/  laying  down 
the  somewhat  extensive  powers  with  which  they  are  invested  in  re- 
ligious matters." — P.  72. 

The  following  will  shew  that  they  still  pretended  to  judge  in  matters 
of  doctrine  :  On  the  31st  of  March  1558,  four  pastors  arrived  in 
Geneva,  expelled  by  the  Seigneurs  of  Berne,  for  having  treated  in  the 
pulpit  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  election  and  reprobation  of  God. 
The  Council  decides  that  they  shall  be  received,  "  seeing  that  they 
have  been  expelled  for  good  doctrine."  In  the  month  of  July,  the 
Council  decides  exphcitly  that  the  preachers  shall  be  permitted  to 
expound  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.* 

On  the  30th  January,  Calvin  and  Viret  ask  an  audience  of  the 
Council.  They  express  their  wish  to  present  divers  propositions, 
to  the  end  that  the  ecclesiastical  police  be  henceforth  better  separated 
fi-om  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  church. 
The  demands  are  four  :  1st,  That  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
Consistory  be  not  confined  to  the  citizens.  2nd,  That  the  Council 
agree  with  the  ministers  to  present  an  annual  list  of  laymen  pro- 
posed to  form  the  Consistory.  3rd,  That  those  who  have  been 
banished  for  not  having  received  the  Lord's  Supper  be  compelled  to 
make  public  reparation  on  their  retum.f  4th,  That  tokens  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  Supper  be  distributed  from  house  to  house. 
The  first  three  proposals  were  agreed  to,  the  last  was  rejected. 

It  was  on  the  13th  November  1561,  that  the  ecclesiastical  edicts, 
finally  revised  by  Calvin,  and  approved  by  the  Ordinary  Council,  and 
the  Two  Hundred,  were  read  in  the  Council  General,  and  sanctioned 
by  it. J     It  was,  at  the  same  time  decreed  that  the  edicts  should  be 

*  The  Bernese  Government,  after  prohibiting  its  clergy  from  preaching  on 
Predestination,  had  written  to  that  of  Geneva,  "  Let  your  ministers  do  the 
same,  and  let  them  cease  henceforth  from  composing  books  containing  such 
high  things,  scrutinising  the  secrets  of  God,  which  seems  to  us  unnecessary, 
and  wliich  are  rather  destructive  than  edifying." — P.  73. 

t  Calvin  had  demanded  the  banishment,  for  a  certain  time,  of  all  those 
who  were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  communion.  But  that  was  considered  too 
rigorous  a  penalty,  and  the  Council  had  decided  that  those  who,  having  been 
excluded  from  the  Supper,  let  a  year  pass  without  taking  any  steps  to  be  re- 
admitted, should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  town  for  a  year. 

+  These  Edicts  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ecclesiastkal  ordinance!. 
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read  over  j[and  sworn  to  anew  by  the  Council  General  every  three 
years. 

**  Henceforward,"  says  M.  Koget,  "  the  regulations  of  the  Church 
became  one  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  This  memorable  decision, 
which  brought  the  whole  organisation  of  the  Church  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  may  be  considered  as  the  crowning  piece  of  the 
edifice  constructed  by  Calvin.  If  by  Theocracy  is  meant  the  close 
union  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  so  that  no  one  can  be  a  member 
of  the  one  without  belonging  to  the  other,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
type,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Genevese  constitution  after  1561 

merits  the  qualification  of  Theocratic but  the  Genevese  have 

never  known  the  subjection  of  the  State  to  the  Church." — P.  77,  78. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  shew  that  at  Calvin's  death  in  1564,  the 
State  was  far  from  being  at  the  feet  of  the  Church.  *'  On  the  14th 
September  1564  (Calvin  died  on  the  27th  May),  the  ministers  appear 
before  the  Little  Council  to  complain  of  the  pardon  granted  to  Am- 
broise  Dufossal.  They  quote  the  example  of  David,  who  repented  of 
having  pardoned  Joab,  and  threaten  the  judgments  of  God,  if  this 
decision,  which  they  deem  scandalous,  be  not  revoked.  The  Council 
calmly  answers  the  appellants,  that  it  disapproves  the  verdict  which 
has  been  given  just  as  much  as  they  do,  but  as  it  has  been  regularly 
pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  the  sole  competent 
authority,  it  is  irrevocable.  "  If,"  continues  M.  Roget,  "  we  were  to 
pursue  still  further  the  investigp,tions  which  we  have  brought  down  to 
1564,  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  shewing,  that  not  only  the 
Genevese  magistrature  never  was  the  humble  servant  of  the  Church, 
but  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  though  treated  with  respect, 
were  never  able  to  get  out  from  under  the  tutelage  of  the  State." — 
Pp.  82,  83. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  M.  Roget.  He  does  not 
agree  with  M.  Gaberel  in  the  opinion  that  Calvin  "professed  very 
advanced  principles  in  matters  of  Government."*  He  says,  "The 
intellectual  superiority  of  Calvin,  his  science  as  a  jurisconsult,  his 
sagacity,  gave  him  a  general  influence.  We  see  that  the  Council  con- 
sulted him  on  various  knotty  questions,  but  soon  after  his  death  they 
cease  all  consultation  of  the  ministers,  and  assume  an  authority, 
which  only  increases  as  years  go  on."  What  has  led  many  historians 
into  error  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Council  frequently  consulted 
him  on  temporal  matters  ;  but  "  when  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
Lord  Protector  of  England,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Polonese  Lords, 
and  many  distant  cities  and  churches,  eagerly  sought  the  counsels 
of  the  eminent  man  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  it 

which  were  adopted  on  the  20th  November  1541,  and  again  accepted  by  the 
Council  General  on  the  2nd  of  January  1542,  at  the  time  that  the  Consistory 
was  organised. 

*  "  Gaberel  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  de  Geneve-— T.  I.,  p.  521.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  former  article  on  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Church  of  Geneva,  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Bevieic,  for  July  1803, 
p.  518.  They  will  find  there  a  quotation  from  M.  Gaberel's  History,  t.  I. 
521,  where  he  gives  Calvin's  own  words,  warning  the  Genevese  not  to  aban- 
don the  republican  principle,  nor  allow  the  power  to  become  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few. 
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would  have  been  extraordinary  if  the  magistrates  of  our  city,  simple, 
honest  burgesses,  who  made  but  a  very  small  figure  in  the  world,  had 
not  testified  a  special  consideration  and  a  respectful  deference  towards 
him." — P.  86.  We  must  not  forget  that  Calvin  was  received  a  burgess 
only  in  1559  (twenty-three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Geneva),  that  he 
liad  no  deliberative  voice  in  the  discussions,  that  he  appeared  in  the 
councils  only  when  some  ecclesiastical  matter  was  to  be  debated,  or 

when  his  advice  was  specially  required In  his  voluminous 

correspondence he  often  denounces  the  Genevese  as  "stiff- 
necked"  (maiivalses-tetes),  but  he  never  speaks  of  their  institutions  as 
vicious,  or  manifests  the  most  distant  wish  to  change  them.  He  takes 
them  as  they  are  without  approving  or  blaming  them. — P.  89,  90. 

Readers  will  be  apt  to  suppose  from  the  title  of  M.  Merle 
d'Aubigne's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reformation  Hall  at  Geneva, 
that  he  discusses  the  same  question  as  M.  Roget.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  His  thesis  is,  that  the  Reformation  in  which  Calvin  bore  a  part 
so  prominent,  has  brought  civil  as  well  as  religious  freedom  to  the 
lands  which  received  it,  and  prevented  their  being  desolated  by  the 
revolutions  that  have  swept  over  Popish  lands.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  the  Reformation  is  founded,  1st,  on  the  moral  principle  ;  2nd, 
on  the  necessity  of  individual  regeneration ;  3rd,  on  faith  and  love  ; 
4th,  on  an  unshaken  devotedness  to  duty. 

M.  Joel  Cherbuliez's  work  appears  interesting  even  after  that  of  M. 
Roget.  The  historian,  for  he  also  writes  history,  embraces  a  much 
wider  field,  and  not  only  treats  of  the  religious  but  also  of  the  civil 
institutions,  the  national  character,  the  morality  and  instruction,  the 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  the  industry  and  the  commerce  of  Geneva. 
He  has  even  a  very  judicious  and  clever  chapter  on  the  Genevese 
women.  His  appreciation  of  Calvin's  relation  to  the  State  does  not 
differ  sensibly  from  that  of  M.  Roget.  "  The  dictatorship,"  says  he, 
"  attributed  by  some  historians  to  the  Reformer,  resting  solely  on  his 
moral  ascendancy,  the  influence  of  such  a  man  must  have  been  very 
powerful  on  the  minds  of  those  who  regarded  him  as  their  spiritual 
chief."*— P.  48. 

In  speaking  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  were  very  stringent,  he 
makes  a  remark,  in  which  we  think  M.  Roget  would  agree,  "  This 
despotic  regime,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the 
Reformation,  by  rendering  it  stationary,  and  preventing  its  great 
principle  of  free  inquiry  from  having  full  scope  to  develope  itself. 
Bat  it  reposed  neither  on  a  hierarchy,  nor  on  the  infallibility  of  a  Pope 
or  a  Council.  Founded  on  a  popular  vote,  its  essentially  variable 
basis  rendered  it  sncceptible  of  all  the  modifications  required  by  the 
march  of  progress.     It  was  an  expedient  which  permitted  the  Protest- 

*  In  order  to  avoid  returning  to  this  subject,  we  here  quote  a  few  words 
from  M.  Key's  voliune,  expressing  the  same  opinion  in  other  terms,  "  Sprung 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  during  the  far  back  period  of  the  middle  ages,  fer- 
tihsed  by  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  founded  upon  institutions  which  had 
received  their  development  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Calvin  and  the  French 
immiijrants,  the  EepubUc  is  the  work  of  the  ancient  Genevese,  seconded  by 
the  vahant  aid  of  their  allies  of  Berne  and  Fribourg.  It  is  an  indigenous 
plant."—"  Oeti^ve  et  les  rives  du  L6iman"  p.  82. 
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ant  Church  to  establish  its  power,  to  exercise  the  most  salutary  in- 
fluence in  families,  to  combat  successfully  the  scandalous  morals  of 
the  times,  and  in  this  respect  truly  to  regenerate  Geneva." — P.  109. 

Among  other  literary  curiosities,  M.  Cherbuliez  quotes  the  follow- 
ing depositions  in  favour  of  the  Reformer  from  the  Syndic  Crameri : 
Notes  extraites  des  registres  du  Consistoire  de  Ver/lise  Geneve  de  1541 
d  1814,  a  document  which  has  never  been  printed  : — "  The  name 
of  Calvin  comes  up  incessantly  in  the  registers  of  the  Consistory, 
beside,  but  not  above  that  of  the  others,  for  his  influence  in 
the  Republic  was  more  in  fact  than  of  right.  It  was  not  he  who 
presided  in  the  Consistorj',  of  which  he  was  the  soul ;  he  placed 
himself  as  an  inferior  under  the  presidence  of  the  Syndic,  a  lay  magis- 
trate ;  in  the  deliberations  he  does  not  express  his  opinions  in  an 
imperious  tone ;  when  he  dies  his  only  funeral  oration  is,  that  in  the 
minute  of  the  session  of  1st  June,  1564,  his  name  is  marked  with  a 
cross  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  present,  with  the  words,  "  Went 
to  God  on  Saturday,  27th  May,  between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening." 

We  must  not  stop  even  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  religious  history  of 
Geneva  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  but  making  a  bound  to 
the  Revolution  of  1846,  let  us  notice  the  following  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  shut  up  the  Church,  as  it  were,  in  an  iron  cage. 
**  The  administration  of  the  National  Church  is  confided  exclusively  to  a 
Consistory,  composed  of  twenty-six  lay  members  and  six  ecclesiastics  : 
— These  members  are  named  by  a  single  electoral  college,  formed 
of  all  the  Protestants  of  the  Canton  enjoying  political  rights.  They 
are  elected  for  four  years Decisions  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion, the  suspension,  or  the  deposition  of  the  pastors  and  theological 

professors are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 

State." 

This  Caesareopassie  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  frighten  our 
author.  "For  the  last  twenty  years,"  says  he,  "the  new  organisation 
has  been  at  work  without  the  Church  having  suffered  the  least  damage 
from  it?"  We  may  surely  ask  M.  Cherbuliez  what  he  understands 
by  a  church,  and  who  is  the  head  of  it  ?  Nor  can  we  endorse  his 
eulogy  of  the  venerable  company,  "  It  only  asks  of  its  candidates  for 
the  holy  ministry,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity.  We  find,  therefore,  rather  diverse  shades  of  opinion 
within  its  bosom ;  but  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance  enable 
those  who  hold  them  to  live  together  in  perfect  harmony." — P.  119. 

Church  of  Geneva  !  Has  it  come  to  this  ?  How  grievous  to  hear 
such  things  of  thee  !  But  are  not  those  on  the  right,  the  orthodox,  the 
really  guilty  party  ?  The  liberals  are  only  true  to  their  part  in  tole- 
rating them,  since,  in  their  eyes,  the  convictions  of  their  opponents 
are  only  opinions.  Why  then  break  up  a  Church  for  the  sake  of 
opinions  ? 

But  we  must  pass  on.  M.  Key  embraces  a  still  wider  horizon  than 
M.  Cherbuliez.  After  treating  of  ancient  and  modern  Geneva  in 
a  masterly  way,  and  introducing  us  to  its  distinguished  men,  he 
launches  his  bark  on  the  waters  of  the  Leman,  he  touches  at  Nyon, 
Rolle,  Merges,  Lausanne,  &c.,J[giving  the  history  of  the  Canton  de 
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Vaud  in  detail.  How  interesting  are  his  chapters  on  its  science  and 
literature  during  the  18th  century,  in  which  he  introduces  us  to  the 
great  Haller,  Voltaire,  Benjamin  Constant,  &c. ;  and  the  following  one 
on  Yinet  and  his  school ;  and  his  portraits  of  contemporary  authors, 
Topfer,  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Merle  d' Aubigne,  Ernest  Naville, 
Madame  de  Gasp ar in,  &c. 

But  you  are  tired  of  towns,  and  want  to  breathe  the  pure  mountain 
air.  Here  again  M.  Eey  will  accompany  you.  He  has  so  much  to 
tell  you  about  the  panorama  of  the  lakes^  Yevay,  Glarens,  Chillon,  in 
whose  donjon  floor  is  to  be  seen  the  trace  left  by  the  noble  Bonnivard, 
during  the  four  years  that,  rivetted  to  his  pillar,-and  loaded  with  chains, 
he  walked  up  and  down  as  far  as  his  fetters  would  allow  him ;  La 
Gruyere,  the  cradle  of  artless  legends,  to  which  belongs  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  a  charming  little  drama ;  the  beautiful  valley  des  Ormontes,  with 
the  wild  heights  of  the  Diablerets,  seemingly  ready  to  fall  into  the 
valley  below  ;  Aigle,  Bex,  where  Farel  first  preached  the  Reformation 
in  1526,  under  the  protection  of  their  Bernese  Excellences,  &c. 

Indeed,  in  futm-e  it  will  hardly  be  allowable  to  visit  Switzerland 
without  having  read  M.  Key's  book.  But  do  not  imagine  that  you 
have  in  your  hands  a  mere  guide-book ;  an  author  does  not  spend 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  compiUng  a  guide-book.  "  We  have  not  here," 
says  Mr  Louis  Yulliemin,  a  Swiss  historian  of  uncontested  merit, 
"  one  of  that  too  numerous  class  of  writings,  lightly  thrown  off  by 
inattentive  tourists.  Every  page  of  M.  Key's  work  attests  concentra- 
^ition,  conscientious  conviction,  meditative  reflection,  the  happy  employ- 

lent  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  the  study  of  his  subject  in  detail, 

icompanied  by  that  breadth  of  view,  that  sti*ength  of  thought,  which 
gather  up,  co-ordinate,  and  arrange  his  pictures  in  one  general 

lew." 

We  have  not  quoted  anything  from  this  author,  because  there  would 
too  much  to  quote.     But  we  would  willingly  leave  our  readers 

ider   the   impression   of  the   following  thoughts   which   close   the 

)ok:— 

"  It  is  not  chance  which  has  constituted  this  democracy  in  the 
Hieart  of  Europe.  The  Swiss  institutions  are  Si-toothing,  a  type  pre- 
rpared  for  the  day  in  which  the  great  nations  will  give  up  systems 
■which  are  a  drain  upon  them,  and  turn  their  activity  to  the  good  of 
the  masses.  Placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  nations,  our 
country  participates  of  their  difierent  geniuses,  it  unites  in  peace, 
Oerman,  French,  and  Itahan  speaking  populations,  by  the  common 
tie  of  democratic  institutions.  It  shews  that  identity  of  race  and 
language  is  not  the  best  basis  of  states,  but  that  right  is  superior  to 
it.  If  ever  Europe  adopts  the  federal  system,  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion will  have  been  the  forerunner  of  it." 

Les  Frophetes  d'  Israel  au  point  de  vue  de  la  Critique  Historique.     Par 
Albert  Keville.     1867. 

This  work  of  M.  Keville,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Rente 
des  Deux  Mondes  (15th  June  and  1st  July  of  last  year),  is  another 
instance  of  what  we  have  several  times  noticed, — the  want  of  anything 
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like  original  scholarship  among  the  French  rationalists.  Some  of  them, 
like  M.  Renan,  make  up  by  exuberance  of  fancy  for  the  want  of  more 
solid  qualifications ;  but  the  majority  are  content  to  be  humble  imi- 
tators, following,  more  implicitly  than  the  same  school  among  ourselves, 
in  the  steps  of  their  German  masters.  M.  Reville,  by  way  of  a 
change,  has  gone  to  the  Dutch  critics,  and  adapts  to  French  readers 
the  "  Old  Testament  History"  of  Professor  Kuenen  of  Leyden,  whose 
name,  and  the  tendency  of  whose  writings,  are  pretty  well  known  among  us. 
He  starts  by  assuring  us  that  we  are  all  wrong  when  we  talk  as  we 
do  of  Christianity  being  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  traditional 
way  of  piecing  together  texts  like  Hosea  xi.  1,  and  so  making  up  a 
fragmentary  history  of  Christ  and  the  Church  is,  he  says,  rightly  pro- 
tested against  by  the  Jews.  They  have  always  understood  such 
passages  in  their  plain  historical  sense ;  and  all  Christians  ought  to  be 
thankful  that,  since  Lessing's  time,  a  new  school  of  apologists  has 
arisen,  who  trust  not  to  garbled  texts,  but  to  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  gospel  satisfies,  as  no  other  faith  ever  did,  the  needs  of  man's 
soul.  When  he  talks  in  this  way,  our  author  forgets  who  it  was  who 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  proving  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  this  is 
very  Christ.  We  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  the  purely  prophetic 
utterances  of  men  like  Isaiah  have  sometimes  been  too  exclusively 
studied,  while  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  influence  on  their 
contemporaries  and  their  place  in  Jewish  history ;  but  we  cannot, 
with  M.  Reville,  hold  that  they  were  not  really  prophets  at  all,  that 
they  make  continual  mistakes  when  they  try  to  predict,  and  that  if 
the  "  burdens  "  they  denounce  on  Tyre  and  Damascus,  &c.,  were  not 
seldom  justified  by  events,  the  "coincidence"  is  due  to  the  superior 
information  which,  owing  to  their  numerous  emissaries,  these  strange 
politicians  were  able  to  obtain.  Naturally,  when  M.  Reville  adopts 
such  a  mean  idea  of  the  prophet,  he  is  not  likely  to  think  very  highly  of 
prophecy.  M.  Renan,  we  remember,  thought  the  monotheistic  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  a  mark,  not  of  the  penetrative  character  of  the 
Jewish  intellect,  but  simply  of  their  poverty  of  thought ;  and  so  M. 
Reville  tells  us  that  prophecy  belongs  tc  an  age  when  human  life  was 
as  yet  very  poor  in  experience,  little  capable  of  reflection,  stiU  given  up 
almost  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  sensations  and  outward  impressions. 
In  such  an  age  of  universal  ignorance,  a  finer  mind,  with  the  aesthetic 
faculty  and  power  of  intuition  more  largely  developed  than  in  most 
men,  would  acquire  a  sort  of  second  sight,  thanks  to  the  exceptional 
liveliness  with  which  it  would  receive  external  impressions ;  and  this 
second  sight  would  be  at  once  regarded  by  the  possessor,  as  well  as  by 
others,  as  a  special  message  from  God.  That  is  M.  Reville's  account 
of  the  genesis  of  prophecy.  It  is  not  at  all  extinct  (he  says)  in  our 
days.  Psychology  shews  us  that  certain  states  of  nervous  excitement 
are  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  development  of  sensitiveness,  or  of 
memory,  or  of  foresight.  In  early  days,  when  man  was  not  so  wholly 
made  up,  as  he  is  now,  of  past  experiences,  these  states  of  partly 
physical  and  partly  moral  excitement  were  far  more  frequent,  and  their 
action  was  much  less  morbid  than  nowadays.  From  these  embryo 
forms,  the  art  of  predicting  the  future  was  developed  in  two  directions ; 
first,  there  was  the  whole  system  of  augury  and  all  the  methods  de- 
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pending  on  fancied  hints  furnished  hy  the  external  world ;  next,  there 
was  the  divination,  which  was  based  wholly  on  the  personal  intuition. 
The  first  class  is  to  be  put  aside  at  once  as  wholly  fallacious ;  the 
other  contained  a  germ  capable  of  development,  which,  after  a  long 
purifjnng  process,  has  expanded  in  our  day  into  the  philosophy  of 
history.  Schlegel,  then,  and  Guizot,  and  possibly  Carlyle  and  Lord 
Macaulay,  these  are,  in  M,  Eeville's  view,  the  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  just  as  in  a  more  numerous  band,  from  Mr  Home 
downwards  to  the  gipsy  fortune-tellers,  he  sees  the  successors  of  the 
Greek  soothsayers  and  Roman  augurs.  This  is  the  negative  sort  of 
consolation  he  leaves  to  the  simple  believer :  Greek  prophetic  art 
never  did  anything  for  mankind,  for  it  always  lacked  the  moral  element 
which  might  have  given  it  grandeur ;  the  concerns  with  which  it  dealt 
were  always  utilitarian  and  commonplace.  Hebrew  prophecy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  purified  by  the  moral  religion  under  whose  shade  it 
grew  up ;  and  therefore,  though  destined  to  pass  away,  it  first  took 
high  rank  among  the  civilising  agencies  of  human  progress. 

Taking  M.  Reville  as  an  exponent  of  the  moderate  scepticism 
of  the  day,  we  at  once  recognise  the  difierence  between  it  and  the 
mocking  unbelief  of  the  Voltairean  age.  Speaking  of  the  coarse  way 
in  which  Voltaire  enlarged  on  such  passages  as  the  figurative  mar- 
riage of  Hosea,  "It  is  the  height  of  injustice  (says  our  author)  to  dwell 
on  such  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  all  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  poems,  at  least  as  old  as  those  of  Homer, 
and  which  have  the  advantage  of  placing  us  in  the  midst  of  historical 
realities." 

As  for  the  history  of  prophecy,  it  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
nation  :  Solomon  is  the  only  king  in  whose  reign  the  seers  are  mute, 
for  he,  "  like  many  other  sovereigns  who  have  succeeded  to  a  throne 
which  was  not  lawfully  theirs,  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  ruin  the 
influence  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  success."  The  schools  of  the 
prophets,  our  author  thinks,  were  at  their  best  in  Elisha's  time, 
"  when  they  became  a  sort  of  agricultural  colonies,"  like  the  monas- 
teries of  the  old  Celtic  church.  Among  the  written  prophets,  our 
author  naturally  finds  two  Isaiahs  and  two  Zachariahs  ;  and  he  thinks 
we  are  all  in  error  about  the  seventy  years,  "  seeing  they  can  only  be 
made  into  more  than  sixty-one,  even  by  counting  from  the  first  de- 
portation in  597  ;  Jeremiah  doubtless  only  meant  an  indefinitely  large 
number."  And  it  is  "  Cyrus's  good  sense,  leading  him  to  make  friends 
with  the  races  whom  the  Chaldees  had  oppressed,  along  with  his 
ulterior  views  on  Egyyt,  which  make  him  think  of  setting  up  the  Jews 
in  a  vassal  kingdom." 

As  might  be  expected,  a  writer  who  takes  such  a  thoroughly 
naturalistic  view  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  may  be  expected  to 
complain  of  the  post-Babylonish  prophets,  and  to  see  nothing  in 
Haggai,  Zechariah  iii.  (!),  and  the  rest,  except  a  narrow  orthodoxy, 
and  a  timid  return  to  old  forms.  Daniel  he  assigns  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  says  "  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  prophetic 
spirit  thoroughly  failed.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  seer  must 
predict  the  future  ;  therefore  the  author  antedates  his  book,  and  falls 
in  consequence  into  serious  historical  mistakes.  .  .  .  True  prophecy 
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begins  again  with  Jolin  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the  inaugurators  of  a 
new  rehgion.  The  old  religion  had  passed  into  the  reflective  stage 
in  which  prophecy  is  impossible."  As  prophets  lost  the  old  prophetic 
fire,  the  profession  fell  into  discredit,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
buttress  it  up — to  write,  in  fact,  its  apology.  "  This  (saj-s  M. 
Reville)  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jonah  (!)  made  up  by  some  post- 
Babylonish  writer,  out  of  an  old  legend  of  the  date  of  Jeroboam  II., 
with  the  twofold  object  of  shewing  that  the  bad  character  of  the  pro- 
phet is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  message  of  which  God  may  have 
forced  him  in  spite  of  himself  to  be  the  bearer,  and  that  God  may  have 
his  own  reasons  for  '  repenting  '  of  a  threat  pronounced  by  his  ac- 
credited agents."  Thus,  just  as  Nineveh  was  spared,  despite  the 
word  of  Jonah,  so,  it  would  be  argued,  had  God  spared  Babylon, 
though  he  had  devoted  it  to  utter  destruction  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah 
and  others.  With  those  who  would  uphold  the  "  inspiration  "  of 
Jonah,  M.  Reville  will  not  condescend  to  argue.  He  does  not, 
Voltaire-like,  try  to  get  up  a  laugh  about  the  whale's  belly,  though  he 
says  that  our  Lord's  use  of  that  passage  proves  nothing  except  that  it 
was  essential,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  for  the  preacher  of  a 
new  faith  to  establish  his  doctrine  by  miracles  ;  he  thinks,  "  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  the  Ninevites  would  listen  to  an  unkno.vn 
stranger,"  enough  to  shew  that  the  book  never  even  aimed  at  histori- 
cal verisimiltude.  "  Why,  it  is  just  (he  adds)  as  if  a  marabout  from 
Morocco  should  walk  about  Paris,  calling  people  to  repent  on  pain  of 
the  displeasure  of  Allah." 

Such  is  M.  Reville's  method  of  dealing  with  prophecy — an  impartial 
method,  he  calls  it ;  and  says,  that  without  detracting  from  their 
religious  importance,  it  sets  the  prophetic  writings  in  quite  a  new 
position  as  valuable  historical  documents.  But,  he  allows,  they  are 
much  more  :  "  by  their  opposition  to  formalism, — their  clinging  to  the 
moral,  in  opposition  to  the  ceremonial,  law,  their  care  for  the  poor 
and  weak,  their  lessons  of  faith,  and  trust,  and  self-devotion,  their  sense 
of  universal  interdependence, — the  prophets  are  truly  preachers  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  exalted  character  of  Christ's  genius  in  matters  of 
religion,  enabled  him  to  assimilate  all  in  them  which  belonged  to  the 
race,  casting  aside  what  was  merely  national ;  so  that  he  fulfilled  them 
by  communicating  to  them  that  power  of  spreading  among  other  races, 
which  was  all  they  asked."  So  much,  then,  for  M.  Reville's  general 
remarks  on  prophecy.  We  see  at  once  that  an  adversary  of  this  kind 
must  be  met  with  different  weapons,  and  in  a  different  style  of  warfare 
from  that  which  defenders  of  the  faith  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
He  is  far  harder  to  grapple  with,  and  to  confound,  for  he  comes  in 
what  he  calls  a  good  and  kindly  spirit.  The  only  way,  we  fancy,  in 
which  such  a  one  can  be  thoroughly  beaten,  is  by  attacking  him  in 
detail,  and  proving  (as  the  new  light  thrown  on  Jewish  history  by  the 
Ninevite  and  other  inscriptions  helps  us  to  do)  that  the  prophets  are 
right  on  the  various  points  to  which  he  takes  exception.  Then,  of 
course,  he  will  fall  back  on  the  dictum  of  his  school,  that  prophecy,  in, 
our  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  impossible  as  miracles  :  and  there  we  can 
only  treat  him  as  he  does  those  who  accept  the  book  of  Jonah,  as  one 
'with  whom  we  have  no  common  gi'ound  for  argument. 
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System  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Dr  G.  Chr.  Adolph  Vox  Habless. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  London  :  Hamil- 
ton &  Co.     Dublin :  John  Robertson  &  Co.     1868. 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  Christian  ethics  which  has  become  pre- 
dominant in  Protestant  theology,  consists  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Christian  duties,  and  this  certainly  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  ethics.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
author  has  entirely  omitted,  "  It  will  perhaps  surprise  many  to 
find,"  says  he,  *'  in  a  system  of  Christian  ethics,  no  trace  at  all  of  a 
so-called  doctrine  of  duties."  He  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the 
investigation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  which  form  the  spring 
and  regulating  power  of  Christian  duty.  In  his  adopting  a  plan 
different  from  what  is  ordinarily  followed  in  systems  on  this  depart- 
ment of  divine  truth,  we  would  have  given  him  entire  credit,  even 
had  he  not  claimed  it,  of  being  actuated,  not  by  a  desire  to  minister  to 
that  craving  after  novelty  which  loves  what  is  new  in  preference  to 
what  is  true,  but  by  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  true  relations  between  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Gospel.  We  indeed  regard  a  complete 
system  of  Christian  ethics  as  embracing,  first,  the  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  duty ;  and,  secondly,  the  code  of 
Christian  duty  itself;  but  while  doing  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  censure, 
in  the  least,  the  author  for  confining  himself  in  this  work  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  only  the  first  of  these  branches.  So  often  have  theologians, 
by  overlooking,  misunderstanding,  or  incorrectly  representing  the 
great  principles  which  enter  essentially  into  Christian  ethics,  ex- 
hibited a  code  of  heathen  morality,  instead  of  a  system  of  Christian 
duty,  and  by  thus  disjoining  moral  duty  from  the  gospel,  rendered 
the  preaching  of  moral  duty  distasteful  to  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth,  as  well  as  made  the  inculcation  of  moral  duty  the  means  of 
fostering  a  self-righteous  spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  these  principles  should  be  correctly  and  fully  unfolded. 

In  the  development  of  his  plan,  the  author  has  quoted  largely  from 
Luther,  "  because  it  was  given  to  this  man,  as  to  few,  to  speak  as  a 
complete  Christian  and  a  complete  man,  and  not  as  a  school  theo- 
logian." It  was  a  favourite  sentiment  of  Luther's,  and  it  is  a  per- 
vading sentiment  in  this  work,  that  the  principle  of  moral  life,  that 
the  spring  of  all  moral  vital  force  in  the  performance  of  Christian 
duty,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  person  himself,  but  in  Christ,  in  his 
having  taken  possession  of  the  soul,  and  in  that  renovation  of  nature 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  comes  through  the  gospel. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  tJie  Hebreics.  By  Fbakz  Delitzsch, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Leipsic.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  38  George  Street.  London :  Hamilton  &  Co.  Dublin : 
John  Robertson  &  Co.     1868. 

In  this  commentary,  the  special  object  of  Dr  Delitzsch  is  to  unfold 
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the  theological  interpretation,  which  has  been  done  but  very  imper- 
fectly in  the  numerous  works  that  have  been  written  by  German  theo- 
logians on  this  epistle.  In  carrying  out  this  design,  he  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  grammatical  form  and  syntax  of  the  original  text, 
to  the  Talmudic  literature,  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  archseological  questions,  and  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  the  familiar  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  a  book  that  relates  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  that  economy  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.  In  the  selection  of  this  epistle  for  exposition,  the  author  was 
led,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  more  particularly  by  the  energetic 
controversy  raised  and  maintained  in  Germany  by  the  peculiar  views 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  held  by  Hofmann,  who  excludes  from 
the  atonement  the  conception  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  on  otir  Lord's 
part,  and  who  maintains  that  the  work  of  Christ,  which  changes,  not 
only  man's  relation  to  God,  but  also  God's  relation  to  man,  merely 
changes  man's  relation  to  God  ;  that  our  Lord's  death  was  not,  as  the 
death  of  men  in  general,  an  effect  of  wrath,  but  of  grace  only,  to  the 
exclusion  of  wrath  ;  and  that  the  atonement  is  to  be  contemplated 
under  no  other  point  of  view  than  this,  that  it  is  an  arrangement  of 
the  Godhead  within  and  at  unity  with  itself  for  our  salvation. 

This  work  bears  throughout,  the  marks  of  unwearied  industry  ;  and 
the  labours  of  the  author  have  resulted  in  producing  a  commentary, 
which,  from  the  exegetical,  critical,  archaeological,  and  theological 
learning  which  it  brings  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  theological  student. 

In  theology,  the  author  is  orthodox ;  but  with  his  sentiments  on 
baptism,  as  expressed  in  his  exposition  of  chap.  vi.  verses  1-3,  we 
cannot  agree.  When  he  represents  "  New  Testament  baptism  as 
distinguished  by  its  sacramental,  inwardly  transforming  and  mysterious 
character  ;"  when  he  affirms  that  it  "  brings  the  man  as  a  person  into 
a  state  of  grace,"  that  it  "  translates  him  out  of  the  world  intoi,t 
fellowship  of  Christ,"  and  that  it  "  implants  in  the  midst  of  our  old 
natural  life,  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life  ;"  this  is 
to  teach  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  it  is  to 
confound  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  and  to  attribute  to  the 
opus  operatum,  the  mere  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  what  can  be  accompUshed  only  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritihen.     Jahrgang  1869.     Zweites 

Heft.     Gotha,  Pathes. 

Zeitschri/t  fur  die  Gesammte  Luiherische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

1869.     Erstes  Quartelheft. 

We  place  together  these  two  quarterlies,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  theological  Reviews  of  Germany,  the  one  representing  the 
views  prevalent  among  the  divines,  who  support  the  "  United  Evan- 
gelical Church,"  the  other,  those  which  prevail  among  the  Lutherans 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  Union.  The  Zeitschrift  is  edited  by  Dr 
Delitzsche   and   Guericke,  names   which   abundantly  guarantee   its 
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ability  and  general  soundness  in  the  faith.     The  present  number, 
however,  contains  no  leading  article  by  either  editor,  and  it  strikes  us 
as  on  the  whole  rather  tame  and  heavy.     There  is  first  an  essay  by 
Pastor  Laible,  on  Psalm  ciii ;  then  a  long  paper  by  Dr  Gerlach,  on 
**  the  Family  of  Herod  in  the  New  Testament,"  which  is  followed  by 
a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Pastor  Hasse,   on  the   "  Fellowship  in  the 
Gospel,  Phil.  i.  23."     The  notices  of  new  books  are  as  usual  full  and 
interesting.     Two  of  the  pubhcatiens  noticed  may  be  mentioned  as 
shewing  that  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  are  not  losing  their  old  zeal  for 
missions  among  the  heathen.     The  first  is  a  little  volume  by  Pastor 
Joseph  Schlier,  entitled   "  Missions- Stiinden  fur    EvangeliscJie   Gei- 
menden."     It  contains  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  congrega- 
tion on  the  subject  of  foreign  mission.     Of  these,  twelve  are  devoted 
to  a  particular  account  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Protestant  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
North  America,  Madagascar,  Tahite,  &c.     The  whole  course  is  wound 
up  with  an  address,  "  Come  Over  and  Help  us  !"     The  second  is  not 
so  likely  to  provoke  imitation  in  this  country.     It  is  a  collection  of 
prayers  suited  for  missionary  prayer-meetings,  with  an  appendix  of 
verseiles  and  collects  to  be  sung  [Missions- gelete,  r.  s.  w.  von  G.  T. 
Kittan).     We  much  prefer  free  prayer  to  written  forms  ;  and  as  for 
missionary  hymns,  they  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  in   the  Book  of 
Psalms.     Luther's  paraphrase  of  the  67th  psalm  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample, which  Lutheran  divines  ought  not  to  forget. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Studien,  opens  with  an  obituary,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  long  series  of  years  over  which  its  publication  has  already 
extended.     Dr  Nitzsch,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  August  last,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  81,  was  long  a  contributor  to  this  journal,  his  first  paper 
dating  as  far  back  as  1828.     He  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  his 
"  System  of  Christian  Doctrine."     His  "  Protestant  Reply  "  to  Dr 
Mohler  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  as  a  solid  refutation  of  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  Low  School  of  Roman 
Catholic  Theology  in  Germany.     The  principle  articles  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Studien  are  these:  "On  the  Messianic  Prophecy  and  its 
Accomplishment  "  (the  continuation  of  two  preceding  papers) ;  and 
OP    "  The    Epistle   to  the  Ephesians,  Paul's  letter  to  the   Gentile 
Christians  of  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  closely  related  to  Ephesus." 
The  former  of  these  lengthened  articles  is  by  Dr  Riehm,   and  the 
latter  by  Kiene.     Most  readers  will  pause  with  chief  interest  over  Dr 
Tholuck's  review  of  Dr  Domer's  latest  work,  "  The  History  of  Protes- 
tant Theology,  especially  in  Germany."     While  taking  exception  to 
one  or  two  points  in  this  elaborate  work,  the  venerable  reviewer, 
who  has  himself  achieved  no  small  reputation  in   the   same   field 
bestows  high  commendation  on  Dr  Domer's  performance,  and  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  it  will  prove  fruitful  of  good.     The  plan  of 
the  work  is  extensive.     The  First  Book  is  devoted  to  the  first  age  of 
Protestantism,  and  narrates  in  three  sections,  (1.)  The  preparations 
which  had  been  going  on,  making  way  for  the  evangelical  principles 
which  were  the  soul  of  the  Reformation  ;  (2.)  The  Reformation  itself 
in  its  original  unity,  and  the  principles  from  which  it  sprung,  1517— 
1575  ;  (3.)  The  double  form  in  which  the  Protestant  or  evangelical 
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doctrine  took  shape — the  Lutheran  and  the  Eeformed,  1530-1580 
and  1619.  The  Second  Book  narrates  the  separate  fortunes  of  the 
two  evangelical  confessions,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  Reformation 
principles,  which  went  on  from  the  17th  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  ;  a  relaxation  which  prevailed  so  widely  both  in  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Eeformed  communions  on  the  continent,  although  its  disas- 
trous influence  was  in  this  country  so  much  restrained  by  the  mighty 
wave  of  spiritual  life  which  attended  the  Methodist  revival.  The 
TJiird  and  last  book  is  devoted  to  "  the  19th  century,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  Evangelical  Theology." 

NORWEGIAN. 

[We  willingly  insert  the  following  communication,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  an  article  in  our  number  for  October  last,  but  i_s  mainly 
intended  as  a  reply  to  other  representations  of  the  Norwegian  Church, 
which  our  respected  correspondent  feels  anxious  to  correct.  We  are 
rather  gratified  than  surprised  to  find  that  M.  Hansen  is  annoyed  at 
his  church  being  identified  with  popery  and  rituaUsm.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  travellers  in  Norway,  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  looking  only  on  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church  service,  should  have  come  home  with  this  impression.  In  our 
country  such  observances  would  certainly  be  set  down  as  superstitious. 
We  can  easily  believe,  however,  that  such  modes  of  worship  have  been 
retained  more  from  custom  than  from  conviction  ;  and  we  can  all  un- 
derstand, from  our  own  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  effect  even 
the  slightest  change  on  the  long  established  usages  of  any  church. 
Much  therefore  as  we  may  regret  that  a  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Luther  should  cling  to  certain  forms  so  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
system  which  that  reformer  branded  as  the  Babylon  of  Scripture,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  teaching  of  the  Norwegian  Church 
is,  to  such  a  large  extent,  Protestant  and  evangelical.  The  old  Ubi- 
quitarian  doctrine  is  held,  more,  we  should  hope,  in  the  symbolic  and 
systematic  books  of  that  church,  than  realised  in  a  superstitious  sense 
among  her  clergy  and  people.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured,  that 
however  stumbling  the  outward  differences  may  be  between  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Norway  and  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  must  be  underneath  all  an  essential  bond  of  Christian  unity 
between  them,  when  Dr  Pusey  renounces  all  connection  with  the  one, 
and  M.  Hansen  shews  such  a  desire  to  claim  affinity  with  the  other. 
— Ed.  B.  and  F.  E.  Review.] 

The  Lutheran  Service  in  Norwaij. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Norway,  have  of  late  communicated  to 
the  British  public  through  the  press,  the  impressions  and  information 
they  have  gathered  of  the  religious  state  of  that  country.  Among 
others,  this  Eevieiv  had  a  paper  last  autumn  on  the  Norwegian  Church, 
written  in  a  friendly  and  fair  way  and  correct  in  most  of  its  details. 
The  interest  thus  shewn  in  the  ecclesiastical  matters  of  a  small  com- 
munity, may  partly  be  due  to  the  natural  desire  of  a  traveller  to  let 
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others  partake  of  the  pleasure  he  himself  has  felt  in  investigating 
foreign  subjects ;  but  it  may  also  probably,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  prominent  place,  which  religion  has  in  the  British 
mind,  and  the  tendency  to  draw  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  face  of 
common  enemies,  that  is  manifest  at  present  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Looking  to  this,  and  to  the  prominent  influ- 
ence^upon  the  future  of  the  Christian  world,  that  seems  by  Providence 
assigned  to  the  British  nation,  the  present  writer,  himself  a  member  of 
the  Norwegian  Church,  ventures  to  offer  the  reader  some  remarks  in 
explanation  of  the  true  character  of  the  Lutheran  service  in  Norway, 
hoping  thereby  to  correct  certain  wrong  impressions  of  it,  that  seem  to 
him  to  be  pretty  prevalent  in^this  country. 

The  directory  for  the  pubhc  worship  of  God  in  the  Norwegian 
Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Kirke-Ritual "  of  1685,  with  its  ap- 
pendix the  "  Altarbog  "  of  1688.  The  rules  there  given  are  based 
upon  the  book  of  liturgy  ("  Ordinants  "),  which  was  compiled  by  a 
royal  committee  in  the  year  1537,  and  revised  by  Luther  himself. 
Though  it  has  not,  in  its  present  shape,  the  same  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness as  it  had  originally,  still  the  chief  materials  and  the  frame 
and  order  of  the  Norwegian  liturgy  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
"  Deutsche  Messe "  of  1526,  that  handbook  of  hturgy,  in  which 
Luther,  not  satisfied  with  his  own  former  directions  in  the  "Formula 
Missa"  of  1523,  laid  down  the  principles  of  an  evangeUcal  service  for 
the  guidance  of  such  congregations  as  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader 
into  the  truth  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  This  gives  the  question  in 
hand  a  higher  interest.  It  does  not  only  concern  a  small  community, 
but  also  a  large  and  influential  body,  of  which  this  forms  a  part. 
And  it  strikes  at  the  same  time  at  the  deepest,  most  sacred,  and  also 
most  secret  part  of  the  life  of  a  nation  or  nations  ;  as  sorely  as  it  is 
in  their  public  religious  services,  that  you  feel  the  throbbing  of  the 
heart  of  a  living  people. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
service  that  might  lead  a  hasty  observer  to  think  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  Roman  Catholic  very  little  indeed.  In  many  of 
the  Norwegian  churches  there  are  still  to  be  found  crucifixes,  pictures, 
and  efiigies  of  the  apostles,  nay,  even  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  more  so  in 
some  cases  than  a  cultivated  taste  ought  to  allow  to  remain.  In 
most  of  them  the  lessons  and  prayers  are  chanted ;  in  all,  candles  are 
lighted  on  the  communion  table  or  "altar,"  as  it  is  called;  the 
minister  ("prest,"  presbyter,  not  priest)  wears  a  crimson  velvet  sur- 
plice, and  he  distributes  small  unleavened  wafers  instead  of  common 
bread  at  the  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the  meaning  of 
all  this  is  essentially  different  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  No 
Lutheran  ever  thinks  of  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  efiigies  of  the 
apostles  and  the  holy  virgin,  or  even  before  the  crucifix.  He  regards 
these  things  only  as  ornaments,  often,  may  be,  of  an  antiquated  taste, 
which  he  still  tolerates  out  of  reverence  to  history.  Neither  does  he 
think,  that  the  Eucharist  would  lose  any  of  its  sacramental  power, 
if  all  the  candles  and  surplices  were  removed  *  and  common  bread 

The  Apologia  Confessionia  Augustanse,  one  of  the  standards  of  the 
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used  instead  of  wafers,  nor  that  lessons  and  prayers  are  not  quite  as 
effective,  or  perhaps  even  more  so,  when  read  instead  of  chanted. 
But  he  knows  that  the  reformers  of  his  church,  while  abolishing  all 
rites  and  usages,  words  and  ceremonies,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  retained  all  such  things  to  which  the  people 
■were  accustomed  at  divine  worship,  which  they  found  useful  in  en- 
livening their  devotion,  and  which  were  not  opposed  to  the  truth  or 
strongly  tended  to  mislead  it.  They  were  neither  unfit  nor  unwilling 
to  see  that  the  fine  arts  are  destined  by  God  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
handmaiden  at  the  holy  intercommunion  of  his  children  with  their 
heavenly  Father.  Accordingly,  they  purified,  rather  than  made  new, 
their  church  service,  shewing  thereby  their  deep  reverence  to  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  historical  development  of  the  liturgy 
of  their  forefathers.  Even  where  a  Lutheran  nowadays  thinks,  that 
he  could  do  better  without  than  with  some  or  other  of  these  things  at 
public  worship,  he  does  not  care  to  make  much  noise  about  it,  and 
yields  easily  to  the  feelings,  supposed  or  real,  of  other  fellow-worship- 
pers. Why  ?  Because  he  regards  all  such  things  as  utterly  un- 
essential ;  because  he  neither,  like  Eitualists,  thinks  the  use  of  them 
necessary  to  a  blessed  intercommunion  with  God,  nor,  like  Puritans, 
thinks  it  a  sin. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Lutheran  service  is  essentially  ceremonial. 
This  is  essentially  wrong.  Ceremonies  do  not  form  the  largest  part 
of  this  service.  Still  less  are  they  the  essential  part  of  it.  Even 
when  ceremonies  are  spoken  of  as  including  the  sacraments,  it  would 
not  be  true.  The  public  worship  of  a  church  is  the  centre  of  its  life, 
and  must  therefore  reflect  the  characteristic  features  of  this.  As  the 
doctrines  are  the  moving  powers  of  a  religious  life,  they  also  naturally 
form  the  characterising  elements  of  our  public  worship.  Such  of  its 
parts  therefore,  in  which  these  doctrines  are  most  clearly  manifested 
or,  as  it  were,  embodied,  must  be  regarded  as  its  essential  parts,  or  as 
those  that  give  the  service  its  true  distinctive  character.  As  such, 
the  baptism  and  the  holy  communion  of  the  Norwegian  service  most 
surely  must  be  named,  but  certainly  also  the  regular  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  solemn  exercises,  as  expressed  in  language  of  praise 
and  prayer  according  to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  that  Church. 
Now,  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  how  distinctly  anti-popish 
the  doctrines  of  these  standards  are.  Could  it  possibly  be  otherwise 
when  the  chief  instrument  in  forming  them  was  he  to  whom  these 
significant  words  are  ascribed,  "  Pestis  eram  vivens,  moriens  ero 
mors  tua,  Papa," — Luther,  whose  life,  by  God's  grace,  was  devoted  to 
establish  the  grand  truth  of  "justification  by  faith  "  !  And  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  in  spite  of  candles,  and  wafers,  and  embroidered  . 
vestments,  and  crosses,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  while  firmly 
adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  our  Lord  in  the  holy  communion,  has  publicly  and  solemnly  repu- 

Lutheran  Church,  says,  "  Candelae,  vasa  aurea  et  similes  ornatus  decent,  sed 
non  sunt  proprius  ornatus  ecclesia;.  Quodsi  adversarii  in  talibus  i-ebus  col- 
locant  cultus,  non  in  predicatione  evangelii,  in  tide,  in  certaminibus  fidei, 
sunt  in  istis  numerandi,  quos  Daniel  describit  colore  Deum  suum  auro  et 
argento.";^(Art.  xxiv.  [xii.J,  51.) 
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diated  the  Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  its  conse- 
quences— adoration  of  the  elements  and  the  idea  of  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
prepared  and  ofiered  np  in  the  Lord's  supper.  To  be  sure  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a  hairsplitter  to  perceive  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  "the 
real  presence."  But  the  reason  for  this  difficulty  might  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  the  matter  itself,  as  in  the  want  of  investigation  on  the  side 
of  the  observer.  Many  appear  to  think  that  the  right  name  for  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  "the  real  presence"  would  be  consubstantiation, 
as  if  it  taught  a  commixture  of  the  substances.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  never  tried  to  explain  the  mysterious  union,  in 
which  it  believes,  between  Christ's  body  and  blood  and  the  visible 
elements  of  the  holy  supper.  It  confines  itself  to  repudiating  con- 
substantiation  *  as  well  as  transubstantiation,  and  all  other  such 
palpable  deviations  from  the  truth,  involving  more  or  less  the  idea  of 
a  physical,  local,  and  circumscriptive  manner  of  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  as  futile  endeavours  to  define 
the  incomprehensible.  As  there  is  then  an  easily  perceptible  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  the 
eucharist,  so  also  there  is  between  the  doctrine  and  use  of  "  confes- 
sion "  in  both  churches.  The  Lutherans  believe  that  our  Lord  has 
empowered  his  congregation  to  give  to  penitent  sinners  absolution  in 
his  name  through  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  retained  the 
confession  of  sins  before  these  ministers  for  all  those,  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  consolation  of  this  absolution.  But  they  have  done  away 
with  "  auricular  confession,"  in  which  an  enumeration  of  sins  is  en- 
joined as  necessary,  and  its  corollary  of  priestly  usurpation  of  power 
as  judges  of  the  consciences,  and  repudiate,  of  course,  every  thought 
of  such  confession  before  the  minister  being  the  ordinary,  not  to  speak 
of  the  only  way  of  obtaining  from  God  the  remission  of  sins.  The 
confession,  thus  purified,  was  retained  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  origin- 
ally as  a  secret  and  individual  but  voluntary  confession  to  the  aid  of 
troubled  and  oppressed  consciences.  Afterwards  it  became  enacted 
upon  all,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  being  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  order  that  the  minister  might  ascertain,  if  the  person,  apply- 
ing for  admittance  to  the  communion,  really  was  in  a  state  of  peni- 
tence, and  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  saving  truth  for 
a  blessed  partaking  of  it.  This  enactment  has  seriously  changed  the 
character  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  As  practised  nowadays  in  the 
Norwegian  Church,  it  is  no  secret,  scarcely  any  individual  confession. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  solemn  preparation  of  the  communicants  in 
common,  to  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

So  much  about  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Lutheran  service  in 
Norway  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  might  obscure,  but  it 
could  not  alter  this  character,  were  the  service  even  encumbered  with 
a  larger  amount  of  ceremonies  t^an  it  is.  There  are  indeed  very  few 
ceremonies  in  the  Norwegian  service.     Sacraments  ought  not  to  be 


*   1°  proof  of  tliis  I  refer  to  "  Die  Dogmatik  der  Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche  dargestellt  and  aus  den  Quellen  belegt "  von  Heinrich  Schmid  1853, 
p.  439  and  pp.  445,  451,  where  Calov  and  Hafenreflfer  are  quoted. 
VOL.  xvni.— NO.  LXVIIL  O 
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styled  ceremonies  along  with  customs  of  mere  human  device  ;  and  all 
sucli,  be  there  as  many  as  you  like,  are  unessential  parts  of  a  service, 
in  which  the  Word  of  Grod  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  duly 
administered.  To  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  language,  it 
might  perhaps  have  the  appearance,  especially  out  in  the  country 
districts,  that  ceremonies  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  service. 
Norway  has  a  great  extension  and  a  widely- scattered  population.  The 
services  must  therefore  needs  be  fewer  there  than,  for  instance,  in 
Great  Britain.  In  return,  they  become  longer  as  a  rule.  Baptism  is, 
according  to  our  ecclesiastical  precepts,  to  be  performed  in  the  church. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  as  aften  as  any  asks  for  it.  Mar- 
riages are  not  seldom  solemnised  in  the  church  on  the  Sunday. 
Connected  with  the  holy  communion  is  the  act  of  confession 
("  Skriftemaal ").  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  hymn  of  penitence,  a  short 
sermon,  and  the  absolution.  It  takes  place  usually  in  the  church,  is 
attended  by  the  whole  communicants  (no  others,  however,  being  ex- 
cluded), and  immediately  precedes  the  more  public  service,  at  which 
the  whole  congregation  is  present.  Often,  also,  are  the  young,  when 
preparing  for  their  first  communion,  catechised  during  or  after  the 
regular  Sunday  service.  Many  candidates  for  baptism,  many  com- 
municants, often  long  hymns,  sometimes  long  sermons  will,  all 
together,  make  long  services.  Still  the  sermon  keeps  its  place  as  the 
central  part  of  public  worship,  and  constitutes,  together  with  the 
lessons  from  Scripture,  hymns  and  prayers,  the  chief  part  of  it,  while 
the*  communion  is  the  highest.  The  liturgy  arranges  the  service  in 
three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  opening  part  of  it,  the  congregation 
turns  to  God  in  prayers  and  songs,  confessing  themselves  to  be  sinners, 
but  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  their  penitent  hope  that  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  will  visit  them,  and  satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger.  In 
the  second  part,  the  main  body  of  the  service,  the  worshippers  receive 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacra- 
ments. To  this  part  belong  the  lessons  of  "the  epistle"  and  "  the 
gospel,"  the  sermon,  and  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  when 
there  are  persons  to  be  baptised  or  communicants — all  interwoven 
with  hymns  and  short  prayers.  In  the  concluding  part,  the  congrega- 
tion gives  thanks  through  prayers  and  praise  to  the  Most  High  for  his 
blessings,  implores  his  gi-ace,  that  they  may  retain  what  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  shew  it  forth  in  fruits  ^of  faith,  and  finally 
it  receives  the  benediction. 

While  thus,  in  outward  appearance,  reminding  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  its  inward  and  essential  nature  will  lead  us  to  compare 
the  Lutheran  service  in  Norway  most  of  all  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  As  in  doctrine,  so  in  liturgy  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  churches — many  enough  to  explain  the 
rise  of  certain  endeavours  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians  to  esta- 
blish an  intercommunion  between  the  Scandinavian  churches  and 
their  own.  The  order  of  baptism  and  (partly)  the  order  of  the 
ministration  of  the  holy  communion  are  pretty  like  each  other  on 
both  sides.  They  have  nearly  the  same  "epistles"  and  "gospels" 
appointed  for  the  Sundays  and  other  holy  days  throughout  the 
year.      They  use  hymns  and  organs  in   both   churches,  and  have, 
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upoa  the  whole,  many  liturgical  remnants  from  the  old  catholic  charch 
together. 

Meanwhile  the  Charch  of  Norway  has  not  so  many  feasts  nor 
lessons  and  prayers  as  that  of  England.  Its  liturgy  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  nearly  so  grand  and  rich.  Nor  is  it  so  rigid.  It  gives  more 
room  to  individual  liberty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  guards  the 
interests  of  the  congregation  and  the  Church  against  the  arbitrariness 
or  idiosyncracy  of  the  minister.  In  good  hands  it  may  be  said  to  be 
well  fitt^  to  prevent  monotony,  which  may  arise  as  well  where  there 
is  too  great  liberty  for  the  minister  as  where  he  has  too  little  of  it. 
And  monotony  and  formalism  are  very  much  akin. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  I  hope,  that  the  Lutheran  service  in  Norway, 
while  to  a  certain  degree  resembling  that  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic  Churches  in  its  outward  structure,  essentialli/  is  much  like 
the  Episcopalian,  and  still  near  enough  to  the  Presbyterian  service  to 
be  condemned  by  Dr  Pusey.*  This  explains,  in  its  way,  why 
Lutherans  are  apt  to  think  that  the  doctrine  and  service  of  their  Church, 
if  accurately  known  by  members  of  other  churches,  would  be  greeted 
from  many  sides  as  the  true  standards  of  union  between  the  separated 
branches  of  Christ's  holy  catholic  church.  A.  Hansen. 

Scandinavian  Lutheran  Church,  Leith. 
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The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture  :  considered  with  reaped  both  to  its  own 
nature  and  to  its  rdatice  place  in  successive  dispensations.  The  third 
series  oj  the  "  Cunningham  Lectures."  By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D., 
author  of  "  Typology  of  Scripture,"  &c.  Edinburgh  :  T.  k  T.  Clark, 
38  George  Street ;  London  :  Hamilton  «fe  Co. ;  Dublin  :  John  Robert- 
son &  Co.     1869. 

The  subject  of  "  The  revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture"  is  profoundly  import- 

.  ant  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  the  present  day,  when  it  is  brought  into 

hard  conflict  with  modern  speculations,  and  with  the  tendencies  of  religious 

thought  current  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  subversive  in  various  ways  of 

the  foundations  of  moral  and  religious  obligation.     This  is  eminently  a 

book  for  the  times.     In  no  work  of  the  same  compass  wiU  the  reader  find 

.a  more  satisfactory  and  a  fresher  discussion  of  the  great  questions  relating 

to  the  moral  law,  or  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  false  theories  respect- 

ingit  that  now  prevail.     But  while  combating  these  theories,  the  lectures 

are  far  from  wearing  a  controversial  aspect,  the  author  being  anxious  rather 

to  unfold  and  establish  what  is  true  than  to  enter  into  a  minute  and 

laboured  refutation  of  the  false.     The  topics  taken  up  are  handled,  though 

not  exhaustively,  which  the  author's  limits  prevented  him  from  doing,  yet 

with  sufficient  fulness,  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  of  expression,  and 

with  great  cogency  of  argument,  whilst  the  arrangement  is  so  excellent  as 

*  In  a  letter  to  "The  Guardian"  of  August  1867,  Dr  Pusey  says,  that  the 
Lutheran  Symbolical  Books  "contain  merely  heresy,  from  which  God  in  his 
mercy  preser\-ed  us." 
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to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  and  to  rerder  the  reasonings  and  conclusions 
the  more  effective.  The  lectures  are  nine  in  number,  and  they  are  followed 
by  three  supplementary  dissertations,  and  by  an  exposition  of  the  most  im- 
portant passages  on  the  Law  in  St  Paul's  epistles. 

The  first  lecture,  which  is  introductory,  takes  a  survey  of  prevailing 
views  in  respect  to  the  ascendency  of  law,  (1.)  in  the  natural ;  (2.)  in  the 
moral  and  religious  sphere  ;  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
revelations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  The  second  investigates  the  rela- 
tion of  man  at  creation  to  moral  law,  and  shews  how  far,  or  in  what  re- 
spects, the  law  in  its  principles  was  made  known  to  him.  The  third  traces 
the  progressive  development  of  God's  law  from  the  beginning  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  ten  commandments  from  mount  Sinai. 

The  fourth  lecture,  which  is  the  longest,  takes  up  the  commands  of  the 
decalogue,  the  judicial  statutes,  and  the  ceremonial  institutions.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  questions,  the  principles  involved  are  closely  examined, 
and  various  perplexing  difficulties  and  objections  are  satisfactorily  solved 
and  answered.  It  is  shewn  that  the  comprehensive  series  of  precepts  in 
the  decalogue  cover  the  whole  range  of  moral  duty ;  and  by  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  ten  commandments  on  the  simple  principle,  that  what  we  are 
forbidden  to  do  in  the  decalogue  implies  a  positive  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  do,  the  author  succinctly,  and  yet  very  distinctly  and  forcibly, 
exhibits  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  Paden 
Powell  and  others,  that  the  decalogue  totally  omits  many  moral  duties, 
such  as  beneficence,  truth,  justice,  temperance,  control  of  temper,  and 
others. 

Under  the  head  of  the  judicial  law,  some  of  the  precepts  of  which  were 
of  a  moral  nature,  while  others  respected  the  theocratic  constitution  under 
which  the  Israelites,  as  a  people  distinct  from  all  other  nations,  were 
placed,  such  parts  of  that  law  as  have  been  attacked  and  condemned  as 
unduly  severe,  are  considered.     These  are  the  laws  by  which  the  breaches 
of  certain  precepts  of  the  decalogue  were  to  be  punished  with  death,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  false  gods,  witchcraft,  divination,  and  necromancy, 
which,  as  involving  the  paying  of  homage  to  another  object  of  worship 
than  Jehovah,  were  violations  of  the  first  command  ;  the  worshipping  of 
God  by  idols  ;  the  profanation  of  God's  name;  the  deliberate  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  shameful  dishonour  and  violence  done  to  parents,  &c.     These 
penal  enactments  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Jews,  as  being  a  theocracy,  God  having  sustained  to  them  the  rela- 
tion of  a  king  in  a  way  which  he  has  not  done  to  any  other  people ;  and 
Dr  Fairbairn  argues,  that  if  these  laws  should  be  deemed  excessive  on  the 
score  of  severity,  "  it  can  only  be  because  the  right  is  virtually  denied  on 
the  part  of  God  to  establish  a  theocracy  among  men  in  conformity  with 
his  own  revealed  character,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  his  name."     "  If 
the  penal  enactments  of  the  theocracy  are  to  be  rightly  interpreted,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  they  must  be  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  authority 
and  honour  of  God.     In  respect  to  all  judicial  action,  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, the  judgment,  though  administered  by  man,  was  held  to  be  the 
Lord's.     ...     If  the  judges  and  the  judged  realised  this  to  be  their 
position,  would  there  have  been  any  just  ground  to  complain  of  undue 
severity  ?     Would  there  not  rather  have  been  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity a  deep  sense  of  the  divine  righteousness,  and  an  earnest  striving 
to  have  its  claims  and  penalties  enforced,  as  the  indispensable  pre-requisite     j 
of  peace  and  blessing  ?    Besides,  it  was  not  they  alone  who  were  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  in  planting  them  in  Canaan,  '  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,'  and     i 
furnishing  them  with  such  a  polity,  God's  design  was  to  use  them  as  a    j 
great  teaching  institute— a  light  placed  aloft  on  the  moral  heights  of  the 
world  and  surrounding  darkness.     What  incalculable  blessings  might  have    < 
accrued  to  ancient  heathendcm  had  that  high  calling  been  fulfilled  !    But 
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•to  this  end  the  stern  proscription  of  open  ungodliness  and  flagrant  immo- 
ralities was  indispensable." — (Pp.  100-102  ) 

The  relation  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  a  point  which  has  been  oft^n  greatly  misunderstood-  By  the 
■most  of  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  Churches,  by  Socinians, 
Arminians,  and  others,  it  has  been  taught  that  the  decalogue  given  by  Aloses, 
though  good  so  far  as  it  went,  was  but  carnal,  and  that  Christ  in  that  ser- 
mon intended  to  supplement,  correct,  and  even  supersede  it.  This  subject 
comes  under  examination  in  the  seventh  lecture,  in  which  it  is  convincingly 
brought  out  that  Christ,  so  far  from  placing  himself  in  antagonism  to  the 
decalogue,  appropriates  it  as  the  formal  rule  of  righteousness  of  that  king- 
dom which  he  was  to  establish ;  and  that  the  contrasts  which  he  draws 
are  not  between  the  law  and  his  own  teaching,  but  between  the  true  sense 
of  the  law  and  the  corrupt  interpretations  put  upon  it  by  the  Scribas  and 
Pharisees.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  does  not  properly  add  anything  to 
■the  law  as  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  yet,  when  about  to  introduce  a  new 
economy,  more  spiritual  and  glorious  than  the  former,  he,  as  the  great 
prophet  of  the  church,  unfolds  more  luminously  and  emphatically  than 
had  hitherto  been  done,  the  deep  spiritual  significancy  of  the  law  as  reach- 
ing, not  only  to  the  outward  actions,  but  to  the  state  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  inner  man. 

In  the  eighth  lecture,  Dr  Fairbaim  unfolds  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  stand  in  reference 
both  to  the  ceremonial  ordinances  and  to  the  moral  law.  He  proves  that  the 
apostles  taught  that  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had 
received  its  fulfilment  in  him,  ceased  to  be  obligatory.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  establishes  that  the  apostles,  in  all  their  inculcations  of  duty,  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  adopting  the  ten  commandments  as  of  perpetual  obligation. 
The  frequent  allusions  made  to  the  law  by  the  apostles,  are  made  in  such 
.a  manner  as  to  render  it  manifest  tha:  it  was  the  decalogue  which  was 
referred  to,  and  that  it  was  recognised  by  them  as  the  authoritative  rule  of 
life,  and  the  great  standard  and  test  of  moral  excellence.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  apostles  knew  anything 
of  the  subtile  distinction  with  which  some  in  our  day  are  so  much  enamoured, 
that  the  moral  law  in  the  decalogue  is  still  binding  on  Christians,  but  not 
as  contained  in  the  decalogue. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  male  of  certain  passages  in  Paul's 
epistles  which  teach  that  believers  "  are  not  under  the  law  "  (Rom.  vi.  14), 
that  they  •'  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ  "  (Rom.  vii, 
4),  and  that  they  are  "delivered  from  the  law"  (Rom.  vii.  6)?  Do  not 
these  passages  strike  against  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  decalogue 
under  the  Christian  dispensation?  They  do  not.  The  apostle  cannot 
mean  that  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  law  as  a  revelation  of  moral  duty 
•was  abolished,  which  would  be  at  variance  with  the  moral  character  of 
God,  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul 
himself  (Rom.  iii.  31).  These  texts  have  been  explained  as  teaching,  not 
that  believers  are  delivered  from  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  that  they  are 
delivered  from  it  as  a  covenant  of  works, — from  its  commanding  and  con- 
demning power  as  such,  that  is,  from  its  power  to  command  them  to  obey 
it  in  order  to  work  out  a  title  to  eternal  life,  and  from  its  power  to  con- 
demn them  for  their  sins  to  eternal  daath.  This  explanation,  which  we 
adopt  rather  from  Bostons  edition  of  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  than 
from  Dr  Fairbairn,  we  regard  as  perfectly  sufficient  to  explain  such  texts 
as  those  now  quoted.  But  in  farther  explanation  of  these  texts,  and  of 
some  other  similar  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  to  which  the  above  explana- 
tion does  not  so  weU.  apply,  Dr  Fairbairn  regards  them  as  implying  that 
there  was  a  sense  in  which  Israel  was  placed  under  the  law  in  which  Chris- 
tians are  not  placed  under  it,  that  it  had  purposes  to  serve  under  the 
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Mosaic  ecomony  for  which  it  is  no  longer  specially  required.  The  affir- 
mation of  Paul,  that  the  law  in  its  letter  was  "done  away"  by  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iii.  11),  he  expounds  as  meaning, — and  in  this  he  follows  Beza, — not 
that  the  moral  law  or  decalogue  considered  in  itself  was  abolished  by 
Christ— for  this  remains,  and  will  ever  remain  the  law  of  the  world — but 
that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandment,  considered  as  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  or  with  the  Old  Testament  economy,  "  formed  the 
material  of  a  covenant,  which  was  intended  to  last  only  till  the  great 
things  of  redemption  should  come  ;  when  a  new  covenant,  and  along  with 
that,  a  new  service  or  form  of  administration,  should  be  introduced,  adapted 
to  the  progi'cssion  made  in  the  divine  economy." — (P.  375), 

We  have  glanced  at  only  a  few  of  the  questions  discussed  in  these  lec- 
tures ;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  extend  our  remarks  farther. 
The  theme  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  most 
exalted  intelligences,  and  few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  will  be  satisfied 
without  reading  for  themselves  this  masterly  and  eloquent  contribution  to 
our  theological  literature,  which  will  not  only  sustain,  but  augment  the 
reputation  the  author  has  acquired  as  an  eminent  theologian. 

Address  on  CTiristian  Missions  to  India,  with  General  Reference  to  the  Edu- 
cational Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Norman  MacLeod, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1868. 

This  address,  which  is  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1868,  contains  many  valuable 
and  interesting  details  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  the  result  of  a  visit 
made  by  the  author,  in  company  with  Dr  Watson,  to  the  M  issions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  India.  The  object  of  the  author's  visit  to  the  east,  relating 
as  it  did  to  the  evangelisation  of  a  population  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  was  vastly  important,  and  the  work  imposed  upon  him  he  has 
well  performed.  His  arrangements  for  obtaining,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  stay  in  India,  a  large  amount  of  accurate  information,  were  made  with 
a  wise  foresight,  and  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  question  a  mind 
shrewd  in  observation  and  matured  in  wisdom.  The  facts  he  adduces 
completely  disprove  the  bold  assertion  of  those  who  allege  that  missions 
have  done  nothing  in  India,  and  shew  that,  though  still  but  infant  estab- 
lishments, they  have  done  much— more  than  appears  on  the  surface — to 
prepare  for  the  ultimate  conversion  of  that  immense  territory  of  heathen- 
dom to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  address  is  well  worthy  of  being  carefully 
read  and  considered  by  all  who  are  friends  to  the  evangelisation  of  India. 

The  Mystery  of  Suffering  and  other  Discourses.     By  E.  De  Pressenre,  D.D. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.     1868. 

The  subjects  handled  in  this  volume  are  :  The  mystery  of  suffering  con- 
sidered in  its  origin,  its  consolation,  its  bearing  on  conversion,  its  relation 
to  the  Christian  life,  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  compassion  ;  Chris- 
tian mysticism  ;  the  voice  of  the  church,  and  the  cry  of  the  Christian 
heart ;  the  sins  of  religious  speech  ;  the  supernatural  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science ;  the  adoration  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  ;  and  the  jubilee  of 
the  French  Reformation.  In  noticing  in  a  former  number  "  Jesus  Christ : 
His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,"  we  attempted  to  do  honour  to  the  author  as 
a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  which  he  has  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  the  dangerous  opinions  now  zealously  propagated,  that 
strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  these  sermons 
we  recognise  the  same  intellectual  power,  the  same  exquisite  felicity  of 
diction,  the  same  sustained  and  dignified  eloquence,  and  the  same  per- 
suasive, invigorating  Christian  thought,  which  are  conspicuous  in  that  work. 
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Those  who  have  read  Dr  Pressense's  former  publications,  will  cordially 
welcome  these  specimens  of  his  pulpit  eloquence.  The  reader  of  them 
cannot  complain,  as  some  sermon  hearers  in  our  day  do,  "  that  fire  and 
force  are  extinct  in  the  pulpit,"  or  that  in  the  transmutation  of  the  author's 
thoughts  into  English,  "  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the  original  are 
lost."  Each  subject  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  so  powerfully  and 
attractively  treated,  that  it  is  diflficult  to  select.  The  masterly  tribute  paid, 
in  "  The  Jubilee  of  the  French  Reformation,"  to  the  memory  of  the  re- 
formers and  martyrs  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  relates  to  a  subject  fraught  with  elements  of  power,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  jet  command  engrossing  attention  and  interest  in  France, 
and  will  mightily  contribute,  when  the  time  of  her  visitation  comes,  to  the 
final  triumph  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  that  kingdom. 

MemoiT  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Bums,  M.A.,  of  Hampstead. 
By  the  late  Rev,  James  Hamilton.  D.D.  London  :  James  Nisbet  tSb 
Co.     1869. 

J.  D.  Burns,  preacher  and  poet.  Such  is  the  name  and  the  vocation  of  one 
whose  body  was  brought  from  Men  tone  in  the  close  of  1864,  and  laid  in 
Highgate  Cemetery.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  first  at  Dunblane, 
the  Free  Church  pulpit  of  which  he  occupied  from  1845,  for  little  more 
than  three  years,  the  winter  of  one  these  being  spent  in  Madeira  ;  then  at 
Funchal  in  that  island,  having  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
there  for  nearly  four  years  ;  finally  at  Hampstead  as  minister  of  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church  from  1855  till  his  death,  at  Mentone,  on  the  night  of 
Sabbath,  the  27th  November  1864. 

What  Mr  Bums  preached  we  can  easily  gather  from  this  memorial 
volume.  Walking  nearly  half  his  lifetime  in  the  shadow  of  death,  he 
preached  Christ — Christ  the  bright  and  morning  star  of  the  universe  of 
God — Christ  the  Redeemer  and  restorer  of  men — Christ  the  Resurrection 
and  Life  of  his  people.  How  he  preached,  the  reader  can  gather  for  him- 
self by  turning  to  chapter  VI.  in  the  memoir,  where  he  will  find  a  sketch 
of  Mr  Burns  as  he  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  Hampstead,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch,  which  we  violate  no  confidence  in  ascribing  to  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  which  we  in  no  way  overestimate, 
when  we  term  it  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  loving,  appreciative  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  volume. 

The  preacher  of  Hampstead  was  also  J.  D.  Bums  the  poet.  We  have 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  so  called  from  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  critique  upon  his  poetry  in  the  memoir,  which  the 
Aihenceum  gravely  attributed  to  Dr  Hamilton,  having  manifestly  skipped 
the  preface  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Dr  Hamilton's  share  in  the 
biography  ends  just  where  the  criticism  of  the  poetical  writings  begins. 
It  is  not  needful  to  compare  the  preacher's  poetry  to  that  of  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson — as  is  done  by  '•  another  hand,"  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  the  gift  of  song.  A  perusal  of  "  The  Vision  of  Prophecy,"  and 
of  the  "  Hymns  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces ''  in  this  volume  will,  we  are 
certain,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  mind  of  J.  D.  Burns  was  essentially 
poetic  in  cast  and  turn.  He  may  not  have  been  capable  of  high  and  sus- 
tained flight  in  the  loftier  regions  of  poetry  ;  into  such  he  rarely  attempted 
to  soar;  but  along  the  lines  and  levels  of  hymn  and  lyric  Mr  Bums 
moved  with  ease  and  grace.  Our  limited  space  forbids  the  extracting  of 
verses  and  pieces,  we  can  only  point  to  such  as  "  The  Snowflake  and  the 
Citron,"  " 'J  he  Star  of  Jacob,"  "Fallen  Leaves,"  ''A  Reminiscence,"  as 
giving  ample  indication  that  the  writer  of  them  was  dowered  with  the 
poet's  fancy,  the  poet's  love  of  what  is  rythmical,  beautiful,  and  the  poet's 
power  of  reading  nature's  teaching,  interpreting  nature's  symbols. 

A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  this  volume  of  Memoir  and  Remains, 
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because  of  the  part  taken  in  its  preparation  by  the  late  Dr  James  Hamilton. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  abounds  in  sketches  and  touches  worthy  of 
bis  graphic,  graceful  pen.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
minister  of  Regent  Square,  than  the  description  of  Heriot's  Hospital  with 
which  the  Memoir  opens,  the  lovingly  drawn  portraiture  of  the  Kev.  Daniel 
Wilkie,  New  Greyfriars,  and  the  dashing  sketch  of  that  "  magnificent  mad- 
cap," Christopher  North.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Dr  Hamilton's  share  in 
the  Memoir  was  contributed  during  his  retirement  at  the  commencement 
of  his  final  illness  may  account  for  an  impression  on  our  minds,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  the  personal  friends  can  best  judge,  that  the  colouring 
is  throughout  over  sombre.  That  there  was  a  large  measure  of  pensiveness 
and  sadness  in  his  temperament,  we  can  readily  understand,  bearing  in  mind 
his  fragile  body  and  delicate  constitution ;  we  can  also  gather  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  he  answered  to  Wordsworth's  description  of  his 
friend  : — 

"  He  is  retired  as  noon-tide  dew, 

Or  fountains  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  liim,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

But  surely  along  with  the  sadness  and  shyness,  too  well  accounted  for, 
there  must  have  been  a  greater  breadth  of  human  interest  and  depth  of 
human  sympathy — more  geniality  and  sunniness,  in  short,  than  this 
Memoir,  somewhat  pale  and  shadowy,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  confident  a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  if  properly 
made,  would  have  brought  out  the  lacking  lineaments,  and  revealed  to  us  the 
warm,  genial,  humorous  friend,  that  we  regret  the  compilers  of  this  volume 
have  made  such  sparing  use  of  the  letters  with  which,  doubtless,  his  corres- 
pondents could  have  furnished  them.  We  could  willingly  exchange  the 
bulk  of  "  Translations  of  German  Hymns,"  for  even  half  a  dozen  of  the 
letters  "  which  his  faithful  correspondents  in  Glasgow  "  received  from 
him. 

Notwithstanding  some  defects  and  blemishes  which  we  might  have 
noticed,  we  feel  grateful  to  editors  and  publishers  for  this  memorial  volume, 
embalming  as  it  does,  a  memory  which  friends  rightly  love  to  treasure,  an 
example  which  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  do  well  to  contemplate, 
and  a  following  of  the  Master,  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of  which  all  may 
profitably  ponder. 

The  Prodigal's  Return ;  its  Lessons  of  Penitence  and  Pardon.  By  Rev. 
William  Ritchie,  Dunse,  author  of  '•  Life  for  God  exemplified  in 
Nehemiah."     Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.     1868. 

This  volume  consists  of  eleven  discourses  on  that  one  of  our  Lord's  par- 
ables, which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has  touched  the  heart  of  our 
common  humanity,  and  exercised  the  thought  of  Christian  ministers. 
Often  as  it  has  been  dealt  with,  and  much  as  has  been  taken  from  it,  there 
still  remains  enough  in  the  deep  well  for  those  who  have  anything  to  draw 
with.  It  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  specially  verifies  the 
saying  of  Augustine,  that  Scripture  has  its  first,  second,  and  third  dra-ights. 
Those  who  read  Mr  Ritchie's  book  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  thia,  and 
see  how  every  tree  in  the  spiritual  garden  not  only  bears  fruit  alter  its 
kind,  but  yields  its  manner  of  fruit  according  to  the  hand  that  gathers  it. 
He  has  gone  over  the  parable  with  a  loving  eye  and  independent  mind,  and 
has  presented  many  of  its  features  in  a  light  both  fresh  and  attractive. 
The  method  according  to  which  the  parable  is  mapped  out  as  a  whole,  and 
the  divisions  under  each  subject,  are  generally  very  felicitous.  Some 
might  object  to  them  as  over  minute,  but  on  examining  them,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  represent  real  thoughts,  not  put  into  the  narrative,  but 
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Induced  from  it.  The  theology'of  the  book  is  that  which  we  hope  will  never 
die  out  in  what  may  be  called  its  native  home  in  Scotland — sound  in  its 
basis,  and  broad  and  free  in  its  presentation  of  gospel  truth.  Mr  Ritchie 
traverses  the  field  of  evangelical  doctrine  as  one  to  whom  all  its  landmarks 
are  familiar,  and  who  goes  out  to  meditate  in  it  without  needing  always  to 
rectify  his  bearing  by  formal  discussion.  "  Its  ways  are  in  his  heart,"  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  in  the  birthplace  of  Boston,  at  the  distance 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  those  truths  are  preached  with  the  selfsame  unction 
which  touched  his  soul  when  a  boy,  and  by  means  of  which  he  ha3  thrown 
such  a  charm  round  his  own  record  of  his  early  years.  The  great  excellence 
of  Mr  Ritchie's  book  lies  in  its  earnest  practical  tone,  and  in  the  warm  and 

Sungent  appeals  that  are  everywhere  made  to  the  heart  and  conscience, 
i^o  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  it,  and  that 
purpose  the  highest, — "  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled 
unto  God."  The  standpoint  of  the  preacher  b  the  paternal  home — the 
family  hearth  with  its  purity  and  peace,  where  the  heavenly  father's  pre- 
sence is  felt — the  misery  of  forsaking  it,  the  joy  of  return.  Mr  Ritchie  has 
a  natural  power  of  calling  up  simple,  easy  illustrations,  themselves  pictures 
from  the  home  life,  in  keeping  with  the  current  of  his  subject,  and  address- 
ing themselves  with  a  quiet  tenderness  to  the  domestic  affections.  We 
•were  much  struck  also  with  the  remarkable  acquaintance  shewn  with  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  not  so  commonly  quoted  as  once  they  were, 
4ind  with  the  way  in  which  the  searching  edge  of  the  words  of  him  who 
was  a  father  to  Israel,  was  made  to  touch  the  heart  with  the  feeling  of 
universal  and  permanent  truth.  "We  know  of  very  few  books  so  well  fitted 
to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle  on  Sabbath  evenings,  or  to  be  put 
along  with  the  Bible  into  the  store  of  the  young  man,  when  his  mother 
sends  her  parting  blessing  with  him  out  upon  the  journey  of  life. 

Synonymes  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Par  R.  C.  Trench,  Docteur  de  Theo- 
logie  et  Archveque  de  Dublin.  Traduitde  V  Anglais,  avec  V  autori- 
sation  de  V  Auteur,  Par  Clement  de  Fate,  Pasteur.  Prevede  d'  une 
Introduction  sur  L'  Hellenisme.  Traduite  de  V  Allemand  de  M.  Le 
Professeur  Ed.  Reiiss.  Par  L.  Dcrand,  Pasteur.  Bruxelles  :  C.  Mar- 
guardt,  Editeur,  Place  Royale ;  H.  Mouron,  Libraire,  16  Rue  L'  Em- 

Eeratrice.    Paris  :  Grassart,  Libraire,  2  Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  Ch.  Meyreuis, 
libraire,  Rue  des  Saints  P5res.     1869. 

In  this  translation  of  Dr  Trench's  valuable  work  on  the  Synonymes  of 
the  New  Testament,  our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent  M.  Clement  de 
Faye  has  conferred  an  important  service  on  his  countrymen  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  work  of  the  Archbishop  is  indeed  so  indispensable  to  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  that  at  the 
present  stage  of  pulpit  literature  it  cannot  well  be  wanting  in  any  minister's 
library.  The  translation  is  admirably  executed,  and  it  has  been  enriched 
by  an  introduction  from  the  German  of  Professor  Reuss  on  Hellenism, 
which  gives  it  additional  value.  Indeed,  no  amount  of  learning  in  classical 
Greek  can  compensate  the  biblical  scholar  for  the  want  of  due  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hellenistic  idiom  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
or  save  him  from  falling  into  the  grossest  misapprehensions  of  the  mean- 
ing conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  all  the  lovers  of  sacred  philology. 

Life  and  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  D.D.,  Coldstream.  By  his 
Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  P.  Landreth.     Edinburgh  :  A  Elliot.     1869. 

F   On  observing  the  size  of  this  volume,  our  first  impression  was  one  of  sur- 
j)rise  how  Mr  Landreth  had  succeeded  in  constructing  such  a  large  work 
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out  of  the  scanty  materials  which  the  life  of  Dr  Thomson  was  likely  to 
afford  him.  On  opening  the  volume,  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  author 
states  in  his  preface,  that  "  he  has  endeavoured  to  place  Dr  Thomson  in 
the  midst  of  his  brethren  and  friends,  and  under  the  influence  of  contem- 
porary events,  instead  of  isolating  him,  and  exhibiting  his  single  figure." 
In  other  words,  Mr  Landreth  has  given  us,  not  the  life  merely,  but  what 
the  Americans  call,  the  "surroundings  "  of  his  father-in-law.  An  ingenious 
friend  of  ours,  fond  of  biographical  relics,  exhibits  as  a  curiosity  an  im- 
mense portfolio,  into  which,  under  each  great  name,  he  has  pasted  every  thing 
relative  to  the  person  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand — engravings  of  his 
native  place,  portraits  of  him  in  all  his  stages,  his  autograph,  scraps  of  his 
pen,  squibs,  epitaphs,  &c.,  &c.  This  curious  collection  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  plan  followed  by  our  author.  The  birthplace  of  Adam 
Thomson  was  Coldstream,  and  of  this  locality  we  have  a  topographical 
survey.  Adam  Thomson  belonged  to  the  New  Light  Burgher  Secession,  and 
of  the  several  worthy  Burgher  ministers  we  have  a  series  of  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  introduced  on  the  principle  that  Adam  Thomson  had  heard  them 
preach  at  his  father's  communion  seasons.  Adam  Thomson,  on  going  to 
Edinburgh,  happened  to  lodge  in  the  room  once  occupied  by  Robert  Burns, 
to  whose  memory,  on  that  score,  a  passing  tribute  is  paid.  Other  cha- 
racters, still  more  remotely  connected,  come  in,  as  having  flourished  at 
the  same  period  of  the  century.  Now,  this  is  one  way  of  writing  a  biography; 
and,  after  all,  when  we  think  of  the  shoal  of  biographies  by  which  we  are 
now  inundated,  in  which  abortive  attempts  are  made  to  magnify  into  im- 
portance, the  names  of  good  men  who  never  sought  nor  gained  notoriety 
during  their  lifetime,  it  is  not  a  bad  one.  If  the  life  of  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  possesses  few  points  of  variety,  this  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  defect.  It  was  no  fault  of  Mr  Landreth  that  the  career  of  Dr 
Thomson  afforded  no  startling  incidents,  that  he  was,  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  an  active  and  devoted  pastor,  of  whom  little  more  could  be  said 
than  that  he  discharged  his  duties  with  honour  and  success.  But  it  is  no 
small  praise,  that  by  linking  him  with  all  the  good  and  great  whom  he 
came  into  contact  with,  his  biographer  has  contrived  to  surround  him  with 
such  an  amount  of  interest.  In  this  literary  album,  if  we  miss  the  charm 
of  unity,  we  meet  that  of  variety.  Every  turn  of  the  leaf  exhibits  a  new 
physiognomy  ;  and  thus,  if  the  reader  fails  to  learn  much  from  the  life  of 
the  central  figure,  he  may  be  said  to  see  a  good  deal  of  life  in  the  circum- 
ference. To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  Mr  Landreth  shews  no  small 
ability  in  the  photgraphs  with  which  his  volume  abounds  ;  and  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  men  of  the  Secession,  and  of  other  evangelical  bodies, 
these  traits  and  anecdotes  must  afford  a  great  treat.  When  we  consider, 
further,  the  indefatigable,  we  had  almost  said  restless,  energy  of  Dr  Thom- 
son, which  kept  him  perpetually  on  the  move,  in  prosecuting  his  various 
plans  of  usefulness,  more  especially  in  the  work  of  cheap  Bible  circulation, 
and  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  so  many  characters  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kindom,  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  tempting  opportunity 
was  furnished  to  his  biographer  of  dilating  upon  the  leading  men  of  the 
age,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  England  and  Ireland.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  have  enjoyed  this  volume  very  much ;  and  though  not  prepared  to 
follow  the  author  in  all  his  views  of  men  and  things,  more  especially  in 
his  exuberant  admiration  of  New  Light,  Voluntaryism,  and  Liberalism,  we 
admire  his  just  appreciation  of  the  characters  he  has  introduced.  We  sin- 
cerely commend  the  volume  as  the  production  of  a  well-stored  mind,  a 
ready  pen,  and  a  spirit  in  harmony  with  evangelical  truth  and  Christian 
worth. 

A  Commentary  on  St  PauVs  Epistle  to  tJie  Galatians.     With  Sermons  upon 
the  Frincipal  Topics  contained  in  it.    By  Emilius  Baylet,  B.D.,  Vicar 
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of  St  John's,  Paddington,  and  late  Rector  of  St  George,  Bloomsbary. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co,,  21  Bemers  Street.     1869. 

This  work,  which  is  intended  to  assist  the  English  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  consists  of  four  parts :  analysis,  commentary, 
paraphrase,  and  sermons.  The  author's  plan  does  not  altogether  approve 
itself  to  our  judgment.  After  a  sound  exposition  has  been  given  of  the 
sacred  text,  the  paraphrase,  we  think,  is  superfluous,  and  the  reader  may 
be  safely  left  to  follow  out,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ovm  understanding,  the 
argument  of  the  inspired  writer.  The  sermons,  we  also  think,  mar  unity 
of  plan.  It  would  have  been  preferable  had  the  author  filled  up  the  space 
which  they  occupy  with  such  doctrinal  and  practical  observations  as  are 
involved  in  the  exposition  of  the  text,  as  the  commentary  proceeded.  The 
sermons  are,  however,  full  of  sound  and  wholesome  truth,  clothed  in  a 
garb  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  without  the  least  affectation  of  ornament  or 
of  originality  of  thought,  the  spiritual  profit  of  the  reader  or  hearer  being 
the  constant  aim  of  the  author.  The  commentary,  though  brief,  brings 
within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader  the  results  of  modem  criticism  ; 
and  the  author  is  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  this  Epistle, 
in  which  the  commentator  has  to  defend,  not  the  outposts,  but  the  citadel 
of  Christianity — its  fundamental  truths — the  defence  of  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  an  age  like  ours,  when  "  the  tendency  of  thought  is  to  treat  all 
questions  as  open  ones,  and  to  regard  even  Christianity  itself  as  destitute 
of  any  fixed  and  certain  principles." 

LigJu  and  Truth;  or,  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes.  2'he  Gospds.  By 
HoRATics  BoxAR,  D.D.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street. 
1869. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  his  former  bearing  the  same  title,  and  embracing 
topics  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Dr  Bonar  opens  up  many  rich  veins 
of  striking  and  edifying  thought  on  the  varied  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ; 
and  it  is  written  in  the  same  style  of  studied  brevity  and  elegant  simplicity. 
His  purpose,  which  is  not  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  the  topics 
handled,  but  to  furnish  suggestive  outlines  to  aid  the  reader's  own  reflec- 
tions, he  has  successfully  carried  out.  From  the  brevity  of  the  articles, 
one  of  which  can  be  read  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Christian  reader,  whose 
leisure  for  reading  is  limited,  will  be  much  assisted  in  his  daily  medita- 
tions on  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  By  comparing  this  volume  on  the 
Gospels,  with  the  author's  former  one  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  unity  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  is  conspicuously  brought  out ;  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  and  ethics  in  both  being  the  same,  the  God  who  is  revealed 
in  both  being  the  God  of  love,  grace,  and  redemption,  and  the  God-man, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  atoning  sacrifice  being  the 
grand  central  truth,  to  which  the  Jewish  seers  of  old,  not  less  than  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  pointed  as  the  only  foundation  of  hope  to  our 
fallen  world,  proving  that  both  were  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit. 

The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  White,  M,A. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Ckrk,  1868, 
This  treatise  is  not  eminently  satisfactory.  The  subject,  "  The  Symbo- 
lical Numbers,"  is,  in  itself,  obscure  and  dark,  and  our  author  has  adopted 
a  theory  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  tend  to  simplify  or  elucidate  it. 
His  theory  in  brief,  if  we  have  not  misunderstood  him,  is,  that  the  numbers 
of  Scripture  are  mystical  rather  than  prophetical,  and  that  consequently 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  of  John  are  not  so  much  prophecies,  having  re- 
ference to  fixed  times,  as  symbolical  or  mystical  exhibitions  of  great  truths. 
For  instance,  the  "  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  or  the  "  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days,"— a  well-known  period  in  prophecy, — our  author  does  not 
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view  as  an  epoch  of  determinate  length,  having  a  fixed  beginning  and  end- 
ing, but,  as  foreshadowing  an  indefinite  period  of  suffering  awaiting  the 
church,  to  be  followed,  as  the  number  intimates  bj  its  very  brokenness, — 
for  it  is  the  half  of  a  whole, — by  its  complement  of  blessedness  in  the 
future— the  suffering  and  the  glory  making  up  a  whole  period.  Our  space 
does  not  permit  our  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  this  question.  We 
simply  express  our  dissent  from  this  method  of  interpreting  prophecy.  It 
is  certainly  not  in  the  great  highway  of  interpretation  followed  by  the 
church  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  in 
our  author's  work  some  things  on  the  typological  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
good,  and  just,  and  edifying,  which  make  the  book  worth  perusal. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Milne,  of  Perth.     Ey  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Berners  Street.     18C9. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  Christian  biography  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read.  The  Rev.  John  Milne  laboured  for 
twenty-four  years  as  minister  of  St  Leonard's  Church,  Perth,  first  in  the 
Established  and  then  in  the  Free  Church  ;  and  for  upwards  of  four  years 
as  minister  to  the  Scotch  congregation  in  Calcutta.  He  died  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Slst  of  May  1808,  having  lived  little  more  than  sixty-one  years, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by 
a  monument  of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 

This  record  of  the  life  and  labours  of  a  brother  "  greatly  beloved," 
has  been  executed  by  a  fellow-labourer  of  kindred  spirit.  Rapidly  pre- 
pared, it  can  yet  hardly  be  said  to  bear  the  marks  of  haste.  It  is 
written  with  the  elegance,  sound  judgment,  and  good  feeling  which  were 
to  be  expected  from  Dr  Bonar  ;  and,  being  given  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
-autobiographical  form,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  trustworthy  and 
valuable.  Mr  Milne's  letters,  his  journals,  and  note-books  constitute  the 
principal  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  they  afford  very  pleasing  and  instructive 
reading  on  the  active  and  successful  part  which,  in  co-operation  with  such 
men  as  Mr  William  Burns  and  Mr  M'Cheyne,  he  took  in  revivals  of  re- 
ligion ;  on  his  evangelistic  tours  in  various  spiritually  destitute  localities 
in  Scotland,  after  the  Disruption  of  1843  ;  and  on  the  melancholy  condition 
of  India,  and  the  Christian  missions  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr  Milne  was  a  man  of  superior  talents.  In  early  life  he  was  remark- 
able for  energy  of  mind  and  body ;  and  at  the  school  and  the  university  he 
outstripped  his  fellow-students,  carrying  off  the  highest  prizes.  But  on 
entering  the  service  of  the  church,  unambitious  of  literary  fame,  he  devoted 
himself,  with  untiring  zeal  and  singleness  of  heart,  to'pastoral  and  evangel- 
istic work,  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted.  So  occupied  was  his  life 
with  the  practical  and  daily  recurring  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
that  he  had  no  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  which 
might  outlive  him.  But  he  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  under  the  title,  "  Gatherings  from  a 
Ministry,"  was  published  before  his  death,  consisting  of  discourses  Avhich 
had  appeared  in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  selected  by  Dr  Bonar  ; 
and  they  have  been  very  favourably  received. 

These  Memoirs  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  edification  of  all ;  but  we 
would  especially  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  may  find  something  to  stimulate  to  emulation  in  the  con- 
sistency, courage,  personal  piety,  and  self-consecration  displayed  by  this 
excellent  minister  in  his  useful  career. 

Bishops  and  Clergy  of  other  Days :  or,  the  Lives  of  Two  Reformers  and 
Three  Puritans.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke, 
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Suffolk.     London  :   "William  Hunt  k  Co.,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.     Ipswich  :  William  Hurst,  Tavern  Street.     1868. 

This  volume  "  contains  the  lives  of  five  eminent  English  ministers : 
Hooper,  Latimer,  "Ward,  Easter,  and  Gurnall.  Of  these,  the  two  first  were 
bishops,  leaders  in  the  noble  army  of  our  Protestant  Reformers,  and 
martyrs  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  three  last  were 
famous  Puritan  divines,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  seventeenth  century." 
These  five  ministers  are  very  properly  associated  together,  for  they  were 
men  of  congenial  spirits,  and  would  have  lived  in  loving  companionship  with 
each  other.  The  special  aim  of  the  author  is,  in  the  attractive  form  of 
biography,  to  commend  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  modern  innovators  to  bring  them  into  discredit,  and  to  vilify 
the  character  of  the  Reformers. 

Though  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr  Ryle  writes  of  the 
Puritans  and  Puritanism  with  entire  freedom  from  party  bias.  Most  of 
the  first  bishops  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Grindal,  Horn,  Sandys, 
Jewel,  Parkhurst,  and  Bentham,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Switzerland  during 
the  Marian  persecution,  and  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  reformed  worship  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  were  Puritans  in  doctrine, 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  worship.  Eut  the  times  are  very  different  now 
from  what  they  were  then,  and  it  requires  some  boldness  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  for  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  speak  in  favour- 
able terms  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  express  his  reverence  for  the  great 
principles  they  maintained,  as  having  produced  great  results  in  their  day, 
and  as  equally  potent  to  work  great  results  in  ours.  We  cordially  thank 
Mr  Ryle  for  the  freedom  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  written,  and 
honour  him,  not  only  for  his  inteUigence,  but  for  the  manly  courage  which 
his  free  utterances  display. 

Q'he  lives  of  these  worthies,  though  concise,  are  yet  suflSciently  complete 
for  the  author's  purpose.  The  leading  facts  of  their  history  are  given,  and 
are  presented  in  a  style  perspicuous,  forcible,  and  popular.  Such  a  volume 
ought  to  obtain  a  large  circulation. 

Ministers  and  Men  in  the  Far  North.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Acld, 
Olrig.  "Wick  :  W.  Rae,  Stafford  Place.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  Menzies  &  Co.     1868. 

This  volume  is  a  record  of  the  more  remarkable  ministers  and  lay 
Christians  of  the  last  generation,  who  lived  and  died  in  Caithness,  in- 
tended to  preserve  some  of  the  lineaments  of  an  age  and  race  of  worthies 
fast  passing  away.  The  materials  which  the  author  has  employed  are, 
his  own  knowledge  and  personal  recollections,  the  information  supplied  by 
various  friends  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
events  treated  of.  Thirty-four  laymen  arc  noticed,  whUe  only  five  of  the 
ministers  are  sketched  ;  but  the  space  devoted  to  these  two  divisions  of 
the  volume  is  about  equal.  In  our  opinion,  the  lives  of  the  ministers  are 
the  most  interesting  and  edifying.  But  "  the  men,"  though  without  the 
advantages  of  education,  except  what  was  derived  from  reading  and  study- 
ing the  Bible,  were  certainly  persons  of  considerable  natural  gifts  and  of 
true  piety  ;  and  by  their  acuteness  of  mind,  their  correct  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  their  experience  of  its  power,  their  capacity  of  forcibly  expres- 
sing their  thoughts  on  divine  subjects,  and  their  exemplary  Christian 
deportment,  they  acquired  great  influence  over  many  among  whom  they 
lived.  On  some  points,  we  may  differ  in  opinion  from  the  respected  author. 
In  regard  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  attributed  to  some  of  "  the  men,"  we  are 
wholly  incredulous.  Some  of  the  things  said  and  done  by  several  of  them, 
apparently  approved  of  by  the  author,  it  would,  we  judge,  have  been  better 
emitted,  as  they  rather  detract  frcm  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
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of  "  the  men,"  and  tend  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  profane.  As  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  we  might  refer  to  the  memoir  of  Donald  Mackay,  who,  when 
offended  at  his  daughter  for  her  imitating  a  prevailing  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair,  stole  softly  to  her  bedside  while  she  was  asleep,  and  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  mulcted  her  of  a  particularly  offensive  ringlet,  and  who,  when 
shortly  after,  the  daughter  being  seized  with  a  fever,  which  made  it 
necessary  that  her  head  should  be  shaved,  lifted  up  his  hands,  when  this 
was  done,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Glory  to  Thee  ;  1  only  took  a  little,  but  Thou 
hast  taken  the  whole." 

The  author  has  done  well  in  gathering  together  these  reminiscences  of 
the  Ministers  and  Men  of  the  far  North.  We  cordially  commend  them  as 
affording  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  state  of  religious  society  in  the  county 
of  Caithness  in  the  age  preceding  the  present.  To  many,  in  that  county 
in  particular,  this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  memorial  of  ministers  and 
Christian  laymen,  who  were  venerated  while  they  lived,  and  whose  memory, 
now  that  they  have  left  this  world,  is  still  cherished  with  affection  and 
honour  in  the  localities  where  they  resided. 

The  Buried  Cities  of  Campania  :  or,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  their  His- 
tory, their  Destruction,  and  tlieir  Remains.  By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Row ;  Edinburgh, 
and  New  York.     1868. 

Minute  and  ample  details  have  often  been  published  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  Pompeii,  a  flourishing  provincial  town  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
in  Herculaneum,  an  adjoining  town,  which  were  destroyed  by  successive 
eruptions  of  Jlount  Vesuvius,  in  the  years  of  our  Lord  sixty-three  and 
seventy-nine.  The  manner  in  which  these  two  cities  were  destroyed  was 
somewhat  different.  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed  by  streams  of 
molten  lava,  poured  forth  by  several  successive  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
whilst  Pompeii,  which  was  too  elevated  to  suffer  from  this  cause,  was 
buried  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  under  immense  quantities  of  calcined 
pumice  stones.  So  far  back  as  1713,  the  work  of  excavation  in  Pompeii, — 
in  which  the  discoveries  made  have  been  more  numerous  than  those  made 
in  Herculaneum,— commenced,  and  it  continued  five  years.  After  having 
been  discontinued  for  some  time,  it  was  renewed  in  1735,  and  it  has  since 
been  nearly  regularly  carried  on,  disclosing,  in  its  amphitheatres,  theatres, 
temples,  baths,  houses,  and  tombs,  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting, 
and  much  that  throws  light  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  excavations  conducted  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  may 
be  said  to  have  inaugurated  what  has  since  been  done  by  the  spade  and 
the  pickaxe  in  searching  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities,  which,  by  persevering  industry  and  skill,  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  most  astonishing  memorials  of  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity,  by  which  their  history  has  been  largely  illustrated. 
In  the  work  before  us,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  described  within  a  moderate 
compass,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  This  attractive  volume  we  would 
recommend  especially  to  the  young,  who  will  find  it  very  entertaining,  and 
to  whom  it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  gift. 

The  Mdchisedec  of  the  Scriptures :  An  Essay  and  Supplement.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  Cambusnethan.  Glasgow :  David  Robertson. 
1865-7. 

The  design  of  this  essay  is  to  prove  that  Melchizedek  is  the  same  person 
as  Christ.  The  author,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  held  and  preached 
the  view  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  church,  both  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  namely,  that  Melchizedek  was  made  similar  to,  but  was  not 
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{he  same  person  as,  Christ.  But  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a  student 
of  diyinity,  in  a  discourse  "  on  Melchisedec"  before  his  Presbytery,  revived 
the  doctrine  held  by  some  heretics  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
Presbytery  entirely  disagreed  with  his  view,  but  sustained  his  discourse. 
jNIt  Scott  was  at  the  meeting  :  and  he  says  that  he  "  went  home  resolved  to 
fortify  his  mind  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  but  had  not  long  been  looking 
into  the  originals  and  commentaries,  when  light  shone  in  upon  his  dark- 
ness, and  he  saw  the  subject  in  a  consistency  and  a  glory  that  had  not 
appeared  before,"  p.  4. 

We  also,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  had  our  attention  turned  to  Mel- 
chizedek,  but  in  another  manner,  and  with  a  different  result.  We  were  sit- 
ting along  with  others  on  a  Sabbath  evening  at  the  feet  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  one  mighty  in  the  original  Scriptures,  and  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  His  silvery  hairs,  to  him  '•  a  crown  of  glory,' 
bespoke  attention.  His  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence  and  love,  and 
drawing  himself  up,  he  raised  his  hand  and  said :  "  Some  are  willing 
to  think  that  Melchizedek  was  the  same  person  as  Christ;  but  their 
opinion  is  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  statement,  that  he  was  niade 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God."  That  argument  settled  the  question  then  and 
ever  since  for  us. 

On  the  face  of  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  evident  "that  the  great 
design  of  the  writer,  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  the  Apostle  Paul, 
is  to  prove  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  Christ,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  practical  and  saving  impression  on  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  The  Son  of  God  is  proved  to  be  "  better  than  the  angels,"  and 
Mgher  than  the  Lord's  servant,  Moses.  Proof  is  then  led  at  greater  length 
to  persuade  the  Hebrews  that,  in  His  priesthood,  Christ  is  superior  to  Aaron. 
In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  the  apostle  enumerates 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  every  priest,  Heb.  v.  1-4.  With  the  men- 
tion of  one  of  these  qualifications,  namely,  the  call  of  God,  he  couples  the 
name  of  Aaron.  He  thereby  gains  two  ends  at  once  :  he  gives  an  example 
of  the  call  to  the  oflBce  ;  and  he  paves  the  way  for  comparing  Aaron  with 
Christ.  Aaron  possessed  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  priesthood, 
in  particular,  the  call  of  God ;  and  so  also  in  like  manner  (sSr«»  ««;)  did 
Christ.  In  certain  important  respects,  Christ,  as  the  apostle  shews,  was 
like  Aaron ;  in  certain  other  more  important  respects,  He  was  not  like 
Aaron,  but  was  like  ^lelchizedek  ;  and  therefore  he  is  superior  to  Aaron. 
Christ  is  a  priest  '•  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek"  (Heb.  v.  6),  but  "  not 
after  the  order  of  Aaron"  (vii.  11).  On  the  meaning  assigned  to  these  two 
phrases,  and  the  expressions  connected  with  them,  the  question,  as  to 
the  identity  or  non-identity  of  Melchizedek  with  Christ,  chiefly  turns. 
It  is  a  question  of  interpretation. 

^Ir  Scott,  admitting  tne  question  to  be  one  of  interpretation,  says,  "  Let 
me  crave  of  every  reader  to  peruse  these  pages  with  candour,  and  judge 
which  principle  of  interpretation  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  in  con- 
struction, and  which  requires  the  most  straining.  Admit  and  maintain 
the  divinity  of  the  priest  that  visited  Abraham,  and  you  buUd  a  pyramid 
on  its  own  broad  basis  to  stand  throughout  all  ages.  But  if  you  maintain 
the  mere  humanity,  you  endeavour  to  poise  that  pyramid  upon  its  apex, 
where  human  power  could  not  balance  it  for  an  hour,"  p.  130.  We  reply, 
It  is  a  sad  abuse  of  language  to  call,  the  admitting  and  maintaining  of 
the  ditinily  of  the  priest  that  met  (not  visited)  Abraham,  a  principle  of 
interpretation.  To  lay  such  a  foundation,  is,  in  truth,  mere  arbitrary 
dogmatism;  a  dogmatism,  in  its  nature  and  essence  though  not  in 
its  direction,  the  very  same  as  that  under  whose  blighting  influence  Mr 
Scott,  thirty  years  ago,  '•'  resolved  to  fortify  his  mind  in  the  prevailing 
opinion."  We  have  read  and  re-read  his  little  book,  searching  diligentiy 
for  some  real  principle  of  interpretation,  expressed  or  implied,  which  its 
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author  consistently  and  firmly  holds  ;  but  we  have  searched  in  vain.  \\q 
lays  down  the  principle  that  the  apostle's  meaning  must  be  "  proved,  not 
assumed,"  p.  64 ;  but  nevertheless  he  insists  on  a  foregone  conclusion  being, 
"  admitted  and  maintained"  from  the  outset  and  all  through  {%it  supra, 
p  130).  He  seems  to  hold  the  principle  of  "  plain  and  literal  translation," 
tor  example  on  page  30,  as  if  nothing  else  vrere  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  the  disciples  with  regard  to  our  Lord's  ex- 
hortation, "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees." 
But,  at  page  44,  he  at  once  gives  up  the  plain  literal  sense  principle,  a 
principle  without  which  he  could  not  have  got  up  even  the  appearance  of 
a  case  in  favour  of  his  great  theme,  with  the  remark,  "  The  apostle  ingeni- 
ously disposes  of  that  argument  for  equality.  Verse  9,  '  Levi  (and  all  his 
family)  paid  tithesin  Abraham.'  "  What  reason  does  Mr  Scott  give  for 
interpreting  words  in  regard  to  a  matter  so  common  and  literal  as  the  pay- 
ing of  tithes,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  literal  ?  He  gives  none  ;  but 
assumes,  without  adducing  the  shadow  of  proof,  that,  to  the  words,  a  sense 
different  from  the  primary  and  ordinary  one  must  be  assigned.  The 
apostle,  however,  himself  gives  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  words  regarding 
the  paying  of  tithes  (vii.  U)  should  be;,  taken  in  an  unusual  sense  ;  by  ex- 
pressly indicating  that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  understood,  and  employing 
for  that  purpose  the  common  formula  ii;  ito;  tinTv,  i.e.,  so  to  speak  a  word. 
But  the  author,  instead  of  adverting  to  this  reason,  takes  the  liberty  of 
interpolating  a  clause  into  the  verse.  He  does  not  abide  by  his  own  rule, 
"Take  the  passage  as  you  find  it,"  p.  6G. 

•  A  lame  and  impotent  effort  is  put  forth  by  him  to  set  aside  the  force  of 
the  argument,  against  the  identity  of  Christ  with  Melchizedek,  founded  on 
the  apostle's  statement,  that  Melchizedek  was  "  made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God."  He  adduces  an  "  illustration"  from  Daniel,  and  a  ''  proof"  from  the 
Apostle  John,  to  establish  the  point  that,  to  be  like  is  to  be  identical.  The 
quotation  from  Daniel  iii.  25,  is  incorrectly  given  thus,  "  and  the  fourth  is 
like  the  Son  of  God."  It  should  have  been,  ''  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is 
like  the  Son  of  God."  The  other  quotation  is  from  Eev.  i.  13,  "  One  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man."  pp.  38,  39.  But  the  phrase,  is  like,  in  these  two 
passages  differs  widely  from  the  phrase,  in  Heb.  vii.  3,  made  like.  Of  this 
difference,  Mr  Scott,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  supplies  a  proof  against 
himself,  on  page  53.  He  says,  "  Paul  writes  in  verse  3,  ....  '  being  very 
like  the  Son  of  God.'  "  Now  these  are  not  Paul's  words  ;  what  the  apostle 
has  written  is,  "  7nade  like;"  an  omission  which  shews  conclusively,  though 
unwittingly,  that  Mr  Scott  felt  that  the  omitted  word  "  made"  did  not 
enter  at  all  as  an  element  into  his  view  of  the  apostle's  meaning. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  constrained  to  notice  such  glaring  illus- 
trations of  Mr  Scott's  defective  powers  of  perception  and  discernment. 
A  near  parallel  to  the  expression,  aips^^o/o^svo,-,  made  like,  Heb.  vii.  3, 
is  to  be  found  in  chap.  ii.  17,  •'  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him 
to  be  made  like,  ifioiuf^vai,  unto  his  brethren."  Will  the  author,  in  order  to 
preserve  that  consistency  which  he  rates  so  highly,  "  admit  and  maintain" 
that  to  be  made  like  his  brethren  is  to  be  identical  with  them.  But  is  not  the 
Greek  verb,  in  Heb.  ii.  17,  simple,  while  that  in  chap.  vii.  3  is  compound? 
It  is  ;  and  by  so  much  it  is  the  more  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  identity^ 
The  prefix  of  the  verb  is  a<p\  equivalent  to  the  English  off;  and  of  this 
preposition  the  fundamental  idea  is,  separation  from  ^  distance  between ;  an 
idea  directly  opposed  to  identity. 

An  obvious  inquiry  presents  itself,  in  view  of  the  opinion  that  the 
apostle  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Melchizedek  was  identical  with 
Christ.  Why,  if  such  was  his  intention,  did  he  not  say  so  in  plain  terms  ? 
This  question  is  distinctly  put,  oftener  than  once,  by  the  author  ;  but  the 
two  answers  given  to  it  by  him  are  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
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On  the  one  hand,  he  affirms  strongly  that  the  apostle  has  asserted  the 
identity  espressly  "  in  more  places  than  one.  For  example,  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  chapter" — i.e.,  chap,  vii.,  p.  91.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
declares  that  the  apostle  "  states  the  evidence  fully,  and  prudently  leaves 
it  to  his  Hebrew  readers  to  draw  the  conclusion.  He  previously  gave  the 
reason,  they  were  under  prejudices  and  dull  of  hearing,"  pp.  39,  4U.  But, 
by  the  expression,  "  dull  of  hearing,"  chap.  v.  II,  as  is  evident  from  the  other 
words  of  the  passage  in  which  they  stand,  the  apostle  means  slow  of  appre- 
hension ;  a  condition  which,  as  he  is  at  pains  to  shew,  requires  simple  and 
not  complicated  teaching.  As  to  his  Hebrew  readers  being  "  under  pre- 
judices," the  apostle  says  nothing.  Mr  Scott's  assertion  to  the  contrary  is 
a  figment  of  his  own  fancy,  and  what  he  has  built  upon  this  unsubstantial 
basis  dissolves  into  thin  air. 

On  the  ground  that  what  the  apostle  has  written  is  intricate,  and  not 
explicit,  the  author  argues  that  a  key  is  required  to  unlock  its  hidden 
meaning  :  and  he  congratulates  himself  on  having  found,  or  fabricated,  a 
key  for  the  purpose.  He  presents  this  key  to  his  readers  in  duplicate. 
Here  is  its  latest  form  : — "  Let  us  admit  and  maintain  these  attributes  of 
Melchisedec  precisely  as  we  find  them.  They  all  truthfully  belong  alike 
to  him  and  the  Christ,  and,  therefore,  they  are  identical.  The  body  in  which 
he  appeared  in  that  visit,  was  a  miraculous  production,  having  neither 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  descent.  That  thing  was  the  production  of  a 
moment,  for  the  visit  of  an  hour ;  and  though  only  of  short  duration,  the 

Eerson  who  appeared  in  it  had  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life, 
ut  abideth  a  priest  for  ever.  The  concession  that  Melchisedec  was  the 
Son  of  God — the  angel  Jehovah — solves  all  difficulties.  It  is  a  key  of  in- 
terpretation that  fits  all  the  wards  of  a  very  intricate  lock,  and  leaves  not 
one  difficulty  unsolved"  (pp.  120-1). 

In  spite  of  this  boast,  and  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  self-complacency 
which  has  given  it  birth,  we  assert,  and  shall  prove,  that  there  is  one  ward 
which  the  key  does  not  touch,  far  less  fit.  There  is  an  important  word 
used  by  the  apostle,  but  completely  shunned  by  this  found,  or  fabricated 
key, — a  word  scJ  plain,  and  the  idea  for  which  it  stands  so  definite  in  all 
languages,  tnat,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  we  rest  in  the  persuasion  that  this 
word  at  least  is  safe  from  any  attempt  of  the  "  unlearned  and  unstable" 
to  wrest  it, — a  word  which  cannot,  like  the  phrases,  '•  Al  dibrat/ii,"  and 
"  Kaia  toxin,"  be  made  a  handle  of  for  the  exercise  of  perverted  ingenuity, 
and  fruitless  (p.  77)  speculation.  We  refer  to  the  word  Son.  This 
word,  from  its  very  nature,  is  essentially  a  relative  ward.  Its  co-relative 
is  Father.  Well  now,  does  the  attribute,  "without  Father,  "  truthfully" 
(i.e.,  according  to  Mr  Scott's  principle  of  interpretation,  literally)  "  belong 
to  the  Christ,"  the  Son  of  God  ?  Can  there  be  a  son  without  a  father  ?  If 
not,  then  here  is  a  ward  of  the  lock  which  the  author's  boasted  "  key"  can- 
not enter.  On  what  he  has  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  the  "  miraculous  production,"  "  that  thing"  which  "  was  the 
production  of  a  moment  for  the  visit  of  an  hour,"  we  make  no  comment. 

The  true  key  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  is  that  supplied  by  himself,  when 
he  states  plainly,  as  the  foundation  of  his  whole  argument,  something  said 
or  not  said  by  iloses  in  the  record,  especially  in  Genesis  xvii.  Thus,  Heb. 
vii.  8,  "  Of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth  ;"  ver.  13,  "  He  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken  ;"  ver.  6,  "  But  he  whose  descent  is  not  counted 
from  them ;"  ver.  14,  "  Of  which  tribe  Moses  svake  nothing  concerning 
priesthood."  And  the  same  key  is  not  only  applicable  to  verse  3,  but  also 
exists  in  it.  In  verse  3,  the  apostle  does  not  use  the  word  ays'ir^;, — as 
our  English  version,  without  descent,  and  Beza's  sine  genere,  would  seem  to 
imply, — but  he  employs  iyinaxiynm;,  without  genealogy.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  verse  6,  he  uses  an  expression  of  like  form  and  force,  namely,  /^ri 
yt^utxaytiiiittt,  ijg.,  not  having  his  gertealogy  in  the  Register.  "  The  Register" 
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was  decisive  among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  persons  entitled,  or  not  entitled, 
to  exercise  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  (Ezra  ii.  62  ;  Neh.  vii.  64.)  The 
apostle,  therefore,  in  grounding  his  argument  on  the  principle  of  registered, 
or  not  registered,  employed  a  method  quite  plain  and  familiar  to  every 
Hebrew,  however  "  dull  of  hearing." 

The  Supplement  to  the  Essay  consists  of  garbled  extracts  from  the  first 
volume  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  by  the  late  Dr  Lind- 
say, Professor  of  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
Mr  Scott  has  interspersed  some  rather  captious  remarks  of  his  own,  and 
in  this  way  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  caricature  of  some  passages  of 
that  able  and  learned  work.  D.  N. 

Ecclesiasies.  A  New  Translation,  with  Notes,  Explanatory,  Illustrative,  and 
Critical.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Noble  Coleman,  M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  Ventnor.  Edinburgh  : 
Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street.     ]  867. 

"  This  new  translation,"  as  the  author  observes,  "  is  not  designed  to 
supersede  the  authorised  version,  or  to  be  a  substitute  for  it,  but  to  express, 
in  unambiguous  English  idiom,  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  genuine 
sense  and  divine  teaching  of  the  inspired  original.  The  notes  which  fol- 
low are  simply  explanatory  and  illustrative,  designed  to  elucidate  the 
obscurities  of  this  ancient  didactic  poem,  and  to  render  both  its  dic- 
tion and  allusions  clear,  perspicuous,  and  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader."  These  objects  the  author  has  very  creditably  accomplished. 
Excellent  as  is  our  English  translation,  and  conveying,  as  it  does,  from  its 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original,  with 
uncommon  simplicity,  force,  and  beauty  of  expression,  which  are  often  lost 
or  weakened  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  translation  into  what  is 
called  good  English,  it,  no  doubt,  admits  of  improvement ;  and  a  new 
translation  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  by  a  competent  scholar,  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  contribution  towards  a  clearer  elucidation  of  that  portion 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Mr  Coleman's  new  translation  of  Ecclesiastes 
generally  agrees  with  our  English  version ;  but  he  frequently  gives  render- 
ings differing  from  it  in  sense.  These  deviations  may  not  always  be 
accepted  as  improvements ;  but,  in  many  instances,  they  yield  a  better 
meaning,  or  express  the  meaning  with  more  perspicuity  than  our  English 
version.  The  translation  is  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  which  not  only  ex- 
hibit to  the  eye  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  render  the 
meaning  and  point  of  this  didaetive  poem  the  more  obvious.  The  explanatory 
notes  often  solve  what  is  difficult  and  obscure  in  the  book,  throw  light  on  the 
reign  and  character  of  Solomon,  and  bring  out  clearly  and  impressively  his 
deep  repentance  for  the  sins  he  had  committed.  To  the  few  notes  which 
are  critical,  we  would  have  liked  that  others  had  been  added  by  the  author, 
giving  his  reasons  when  he  departs  from  our  received  translation. 

Christian  Training.      A  Booh  far  Parents  and   Teachers.      Edinburgh : 
Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street.      London:  Hamilton  Adams,  & 
Co. ;  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1868. 
The  design  and  spirit  of  this  volume  are  excellent.     So  vastly  important 
is  its  subject,  that  it  cannot  excite  too  deep  and  too  wide-spread  attention. 
The  fundamental  principle  with  which  the  author  sets  out,  that  in  Christian 
training  we  have  to  deal  with  immortal  souls,  ought  ever  to  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers.     H  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  ad- 
mitted, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  not  merely  to 
teach  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  secular 
learning,  such  as  may  secure  to  them  worldly  success,  or  the  acquisition  of 
lucrative  and  influential  posts.     That  would  be  to  improve  and  provide  for 
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man  only  as  a  mortal  being,  as  if  the  grave  were  the  last  appointed  house 
for  all  living  ;  whereas  the  object  aimed  at  in  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be,  to 
improve  and  provide  for  him  as  a  being  who  is  to  live  for  ever.  This 
volume  consists  of  separate  chapters  on  the  aim  of  Christian  training,  its 
encouragements  and  discouragements,  what  it  is,  the  faults  of  children,  the 
motives  to  be  presented  to  them,  their  amusements,  their  Sundays,  prayer 
for  them  and  with  them,  and  teaching  them  to  pray.  All  these  subjects 
are  treated  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  Christian  wisdom.  The 
volume,  which  is  the  result  of  some  experience,  and  of  much  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  cannot  but  be  greatly  helpful  to  parents,  and  to 
such  as  are  employed  in  forming  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  with  notices  of  the  other 
Denominations.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  the  Rev.  John  M'Cabteb 
Ladismith,  Natal.     Edinburgh  :  W.  &.  C.  Inglis.     1869. 

This  is  an  admirably  written  little  work,  the  fruit  of  several  years'  expe- 
rience and  observation  as  a  pastor  at  Natal.  It  supplies  a  long  felt  want 
in  English  literature,  a  reliable  account  of  the  Cape  colony  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  point  of  view.  But  to  the  statesman,  as  weU  as  the 
Christian  minister,  it  has  its  interest  and  value,  as  supplying  information  of 
the  most  accurate  description.  The  author  has  done  well  to  interweave  the 
political  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  colony  The  one  department, 
indeed,  could  not  weU  be  understood  without  the  other.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  statements  here  made  as  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  connection  with  the  republic  called  the  "Orange  Tree 
State  "  will  receive  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  little  volume,  the  author  first  narrates  the 
Dutch  history  of  the  colony  during  the  150  years  when  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;  he  next  describes  its  cap- 
ture by  the  British ;  but  his  main  object  was  to  delineate  the  religious 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  none  can  peruse  this  work  without  forming  a 
better  opinion  of  the  Boors  than  is  usually  entertained,  and  also  a  higher 
anticipation  as  to  the  future  of  this  colony.  Mr  M'Carter's  narrative 
brings  before  the  English  public  several  facts  very  little  known,  such  as 
the  number  of  French  refugees  who  found  their  way  to  the  Cape  in  1688, 
and  the  educational  system  in  the  colony,  based  on  a  plan  recommended 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1841. 

But  of  aU  the  points  on  which  the  writer  dweUs,  the  most  interesting 
to  the  Christian  reader  is  the  struggle  which  the  Cape  Synod  has  had  to 
maintain  before  the  civil  courts  in  defence  of  its  spiritual  independence. 
It  is  just  the  Scotch  Church  question  transferred  to  Africa.  The  occasion 
of  the  conflict  was  a  case  of  heresy  ;  and  the  various  steps  taken  by  Synod, 
the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of  the  Colony,  the 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  judgment  given  against  the 
Synod,  and  the  latter  proceedings,  are  all  succinctly  and  clearly  related.  It 
is  a  chapter  in  church  history  little  known,  but  replete  with  interest. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  little  work  to  our  readers,  as  conveying  im- 
portant information  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  as  the  production  of  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  scholar.  ' 

Ihe  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Inner  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
DtrNCAX  Macgregok,  M.A.,  St  Peter's,  Dundee.  London  :  James  Nisbet 
&Co. 

We  welcome  this  volume  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  preaching  of  the 
day,  differing  from  many  of  the  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  issued 
from  the  press,  in   the  liveliness  and  sparkle  with  which  it  abounds — 
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references  to  passing  events,  illustrations  drawn  from  common  life,  and  a 
fine  earnest  evangelical  tone  running  through  it  all.  In  spite  of  a  some- 
what common  prejudice  against  books  of  sermons,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  pulpit  should  not  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  current  literature 
of  the  time ;  and  as  there  are  ever  new  calls  for  special  subjects  being 
taken  up  in  the  teaching  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mode  of  expanding  and 
illustrating  these  necessarily  varies  with  the  ever-altering  circumstances 
and  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  it  is  desirable  that  the  press,  as  well 
as  the  pulpit,  should  be  made  the  means  of  conveying  the  truth  in  the 
forrn^  best  suited  to  the  time,  and  most  likely  to  secure  for  it  an  attentive 
hearing.  There  is  a  large  class  of  readers,  for  whose  spiritual  instruction 
and  edification  something  other  than  the  common  religious  periodical  liter- 
ature of  the  day  must  be  provided.  There  are  thoughtful  men,  immersed 
in  business  all  the  week,  who  feel  the  need  of  such  impulse  as  is  to  be  got 
from  the  faithful  opening  up  and  warm  pressing  home  of  successive  por- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  which  they  can  peruse  in  the  study  or  at  the 
fireside  on  the  quiet  hours  of  the  Sabbath  evening.  There  are  invalids  and 
others  shut  out  from  public  ordinances,  who  must  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  reading  what  others  are  privileged  to  hear.  And  there  is  an 
ever-growing  number  of  X)ur  fellow-countrymen  who  are  obliged  to  spend 
their  Sabbaths  at  sea,  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  remote  British  colonies, 
who,  as  they  greatly  need,  have  a  right  to  the  best  helps  that  can  be  sup- 
plied as  substitutes  for  means  of  grace  which  are  out  of  their  reach.  Such 
wants  this  volume  is  eminently  fitted  to  meet.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
variety  about  it,  in  good  words  to  young  and  old,  in  the  more  solid  dis- 
course, and  the  livelier  evangelistic  address  and  biographical  sketch,  which 
should  commend  it  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Sermons  on  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Verses  l-4j. 
By  Thomas  Jacomb,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     Dublin  :  G.  Herbert.     1868. 

Dr  Thomas  Jacomb,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1622,  was  fifteen  years 
minister  of  St  Martin's  Church,  Ludgate,  London.  Having  been  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Exeter, 
as  Wood  narrates ;  but  according  to  Palmer,  it  was  before  his  settlement  at 
St  Martin's  Church  that  he  acted  as  her  chaplain.  Dr  Smith,  the  editor, 
prefers  Palmer  as  an  authority  on  this  point ;  but  Wood's  account  is,  we 
think,  the  correct  one  :  it  is  confirmed  by  Jacomb's  dedication  of  this  work 
to  that  Countess,  dated  18th  September  1672,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  "  those  extraordinary  favours  which,  for  above  twenty  years, 
you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  and  mine,"  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  ejectment  being  necessarily  meant ;  but  had  his  obligations 
to  her  extended  to  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  this,  it  is  highly  probable,  he 
would  have  specially  mentioned.     He  died  27th  March  1687,  aged  65  years. 

These  sermons,  which  are  included  in  Nichol's  series  of  Puritan  Com- 
mentaries, are  of  great  value.  They  are  replete  with  the  most  precious 
truths,  doctrinal  and  practical.  So  comprehensive  are  the  four  verses 
which  form  their  subject,  that  they  embrace  the  great  central  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  his  Sonship,  his  Godhead,  his 
Manhood,  his  Sacrifice,  his  Obedience,  man's  natural  condition,  the  union  of 
believers  with  Christ,  their  character,  privileges,  prospects,  &c.  The  author 
beautifully  blends  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  by  bringing  every  doctrinal 
truth  to  bear  with  fervid  power  on  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  life. 
The  numerous  quotations  at  the  foot  of  the  page  from  the  Greek  and  the 
Koman  classics  and  philosophers,  the  Greek  and  Roman  fathers,  the  eminent 
theologians  of  the  Keformation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  distinguished 
divines  of  his  own  age,  attest  the  learning  of  the  author,  and  the  great 
labour  and  care  with  which  this  volume  was  prepared. 
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Art.  I. — The  Fxegetical  Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament  J* 

THE  COMMA. — The  circumstances  are,  however,  widely 
different  when  we  investigate  the  use,  or  the  effect  of 
the  presence  and  the  position  of  the  comma.  In  such  cases 
the  interpretation  is  sometimes  very  materially  affected.  We 
propose  to  illustrate  this  point  (to  which  Trench  has  not  ad- 
verted in  his  admirable  treatise  on  The  Authorised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  &c.),  by  adducing  a  number  of  cases  fur- 
nished by  the  Epistles  ;  and  shall  again  compare  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  English,  German,  and  two  French  versions. 

Eom.  xi.  13.  The  punctuation  of  the  English  version,  of 
Erasmus  (Greek  and  Latin),  and  of  the  Textus  Eeceptus,  that 
is,  three  commas,  embarrasses  the  reader.  Does  Paul  speak  to 
the  Gentiles,  becaupe  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (which 
would  be  the  fii-st  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
by  the  repetition  of  the  word  "  Gentiles"),  or  does  he  magnify 
his  office,  because  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Even  in 
some  German  editions  (Stier's,  for  instance,  but  not  Teubner's) 
the  same  uncertainty  is  occasioned  by  the  punctuation.  In 
other  German  editions  a  semicolon  precedes  "  inasmuch  as 
(denn  dieweil),"  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  Stier,  Knapp,  Lachm., 
Tisch.  ;  in  accordance  with  this  interpretation  a  colon  is  placed 
after  i^vksiv.  The  sense  is  then  perfectly  clear  ;  i.e.  Paul  mag- 
nifies his  office  because  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Martin 
unequivocally  adopts  this  exegesis,  by  both  pointing  and  trans- 
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lating  in  accordance  with  it.  Ostervald,  whose  translation 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Martin,  as  far  as  the  mere 
words  are  concerned,  appears  to  take  the  same  view  ;  but  as  he 
employs  only  commas,  his  version  is  nearly  as  indefinite  as  the 
English.  Stuart  very  decidedly  concurs  with  the  latter  view,  by 
even  placing  "inasmuch  as  ...  ,  office"  in  a  parenthesis. 
Such  too,  is  the  opinion  of  De  Wette  and  Lange.  Olshausen, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  connects,  however,  in  his  Commen- 
tary and  translation,  the  conclusion  of  v.  13  with  v.  14,  more 
closely  than  the  English  version,  by  placing  a  comma  at  the  end 
of  the  former  verse,  and  thus  expressing  more  distinctly  Paul's 
object  in  magnifying  his  office  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

1  Cor.  vii.  34.  The  punctuation  of  the  English,  German, 
and  Ostervald's  French  version  is  the  same  ;  the  sentence 
begins  with  Me/isg/ffra/  (Textus  Keceptus  ;  Erasmus,  vs.  33). 
But  the  Vulgate  and  Martin's  French  version  connect  that 
word  (prefixing  xa/,  with  some  manuscripts)  with  the  fore- 
going verse.  Various  readings,  different  admissible  modes  of 
placing  the  points,  and  other  internal  difficulties,  have  com- 
bined to  convert  this  passage  into  a  crux  criticorum.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  conflicting  views  of  editors  and  commentators  may 
be  found  in  Kling's  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  Commentary. 

Gal.  ii.  20.  The  punctuation,  and  consequently  the  sense 
also,  of  this  important  passage,  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
view  of  the  believer's  Christian  life,  are  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties. The  English  version  is  the  following : — "  I  am  cruci- 
fied with  Christ  :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me  :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,"  &c. 
The  German  version  (Stier,  Teubner,  &c.)  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — (v.  19)  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  (v.  20) 
But  I  live  ;  yet  now  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.  For  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  Stier's  Greek  text 
exhibits  the  following: — (v.  19)  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
(v.  20)  But  no  longer  do  I  (ovxsn)  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me.  But  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  Oster- 
vald :  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  I  live,  no  longer  I 
myself,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  &c.  Martin  : — "  I  am  cruci- 
fied with  Christ,  and  I  live,  not  however  I,  but  Christ  liveth," 
&c.  Schmoller  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  : — "  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ.  But  I  do  not  live  unto  myself,  but  much  rather  (viel- 
mehr)  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  &c.  Ought  a  comma  to  be  placed 
after  ^u  hi,  separating  these  words  from  ouxer/  with  Beza,  Knapp, 
&c.,  or  with  others,  be  omitted?  The  editor  must  decide,  and  thus 
determine  the  shade  of  thought  which  Paul  intended  to  express. 

Eph.  vi.  6,  7.  Two  questions  here  arise.  First,  do  the 
words  £x  -^vyrii;  belong  to  'T^oioZvng  or  to  3ouXeuovr«5  ?  Secondly, 
do  the  words  inr  ivvoiai  belong  to  the  former  or  the  latter  par- 
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ticlple?  The  English,  German,  and  two  French  versions  con- 
cur in  connecting  toioZvtis  with  ix  -vl/o;^??  ;  they  exhibit :  "  doing 
....  from  the  heart."  As  to  the  latter  question,  the 
English  and  the  two  French  versions  assign  fisr'  tijmag  to  the 
second  participle  :  "  with  good  will  doing  service."  The  Ger- 
man, in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  Theophylact, 
assigns  fisr  slmag  also  to  the  first  participle :  "doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart,  with  good  wiU."  Lachmann's  and 
Knapp's  punctuation,  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
Chrysostom,  assigns  both  Ix  -^ux/t^  ^^^  /*'^'  ^'^voia;  to  the  second 
participle,  so  that  the  translation  would  be :  "  from  the  heart 
with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to,"  &c.  This  is  also  the  view 
which  Harless  and  De  Wette  take  of  the  case. 

Col.  L  3.  "  We  give  thanks  .  .  .  Christ,  praying  always 
for  you."  The  English,  German,  and  both  French  versions 
(with  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  &c.)  connect  cravrcrs  with  ctjos- 
tv^ofiivoi,  and  so  Olsh.  understands  the  passage.  Others, 
however,  place  a  comma  before  c-^o5£u;^o,a«vo/,  or  as  Knapp 
does,  immediately  after  crairorf,  and  connect  this  adverb  with 
sv^a^tffTov/Msv  (to  which  there  is  an  analogy  in  Eph.  i.  16).  The 
passages  1  Cor.  i.  4  and  2  Thess.  i.  3  demonstrate,  in  the  opinion 
of  De  Wette  (who  enumerates  many  commentators  enter- 
taining the  opposite  view),  that  ravrorg  can  belong  only  to 
el^a^taroufiiv.  In  that  case  the  translation  should  be  :  "  We  give 
thanks  always  to,"  &c.  A  similar  case  occurs  in  Philem.  4. 
Here  the  modern  versions  connect  closely  tolvtots  vnth.  the  two 
following  words,  whereas  recent  editors  and  commentators 
place  a  comma  after  Tdvrors,  according  to  which  the  translation 
would  be :  "I  thank  my  God  always,  making  mention,"  &c. 
Even  if  no  fundamental  doctrine  is  endangered  by  either  mode 
of  punctuation,  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  know  with  precision 
which  one  of  two  facts  Paul  really  intended  to  state.  The 
exegetical  instinct  of  the  editor  may  here  decide  for  him. 

Col.  ii.  ]  4.  "  Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took,"  &c.  English 
version.  The  German  is  as  follows : — "And  blotted  out  the  hand- 
writing, that  was  against  us,  which  arose  through  ordinances  and 
was  contrary  to  us,"  &c.  There  is  here  less  conformity  to  the  Yul- 
gate  than  the  English  exhibits.  Martin,  whose  revision  Ostervald 
adopts  with  two  non-essential  alterations,  translates  thus  (as  far 
as  we  can  reproduce  the  French  in  English  words)  :  "  Having 
effaced  the  obUgation  which  was  against  us,  which  consisted  in 
the  (Ostervald :  des  for  Martin's  les)  ordinances,  and  was  contrary 
to  us,"  &c.  The  English  version  is  exposed  to  the  objection  that 
it  apparently  charges  Paul  with  a  tautology  ("  that  was  against 
us,  which  was  contrary  to  us"),  which  he  is  always  very  careful  to 
avoid.     The  whole  difficulty  may  be  removed,  as  Olshausen  be- 
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lieves,  by  placing  a  comma  after  ')(ii^6y^a<pov,  introducing  roTg  Uyii. 
as  an  epexegetical  parenthesis,  and  translating  thus  :  "  Blotting 
out  the  handwriting  that  was  against  us  (which  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  ordinances,  opposed  to  us),  and  took,"  &c.  But  others 
adduce  very  serious  objection  to  this  punctuation.  The  English 
translation  takes  ro?s  hoyiMaciv  as  equivalent  to  a  genitive,  assum- 
ing that  the  preposition  h  prefixed  before  it  without  manuscript 
authority  (ff6i/  in  one  minuscule ;  in  in  some  Latin  church  Fathers,) 
gives  this  dative  the  force  of  "  consisting  of,"  which  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  by  some  as  inadmissible.  No  explanation,  of 
the  many  which  commentators  suggest  who  omit  the  comma 
after  xH^7->  i^  ^"^^^  from  the  objection  that  it  obtrudes  on  the 
passage  a  grammatically  harsh  construction.  Here,  too,  an 
editor  decides  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  the  exact  exegesis,  by 
the  position  which  he  assigns  to  the  comma. 

Col.  ii.  21-23.  A  grave  question  is  here  presented,  which 
the  punctuation  of  the  editor  is  required  to  answer.  The  words 
in  V.  21  are  confessedly  those  of  false  teachers.  But  is  it  Paul 
who  expresses  his  own  thought  in  the  words,  "  which  all  are  to 
perish  with  the  using,"  or  are  these  latter  words,  as  the  paren- 
thetical mark  in  the  English  version  after  "  using"  implies, 
the  continuation  of  the  words  of  the  false  teachers  ?  The  Ger- 
man and  the  two  French  versions  omit  the  parenthetical  marks 
altogether ;  the  German,  however,  introduces  v.  21  with  the 
words  supplied,  "  die  da  sagen"  ;  Martin  supplies  "  Savoir  ;" 
Ostervald,  "  en  vous  disant."  The  words  "  which  .... 
using"  (v.  22)  are  regarded  by  many  (by  Knapp,  for  instance, 
who  inserts  "  Touch  ....  handle  not"  between  marks  of 
quotation)  as  those  of  Paul.  He  exposes  (if  this  is  the  cor- 
rect view)  the  folly  of  such  prohibitions,  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  objects  forbidden  to  be  touched,  tasted,  and 
handled  were  made  to  be  consumed,  and  thus  to  perish  ;  that 
here  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  not  involved  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  these  Jewish  prohibitions  had  no  ethical 
foundation  (Chrysostom,  Luther,  0]sh.,  &c.).  One  objection  to 
this  exegesis  is  the  unusual  sense  which  it  assigns  to  ipdo^dv. 
Others  (Ambrose,  Augustine,  Calvin,  &c.)  believe  that  Paul,  to 
whom  they  also  ascribe  the  words,  intended  to  say  that  such 
"ordinances,"  when  used  (obeyed),  lead  to  destruction.  In 
this  case,  the  relative  «  at  the  beginning  of  v.  22  refers  to  the 
prohibiting  words.  But  as  aTro^^^ffis  seems  to  be  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  abuse,  misuse,  others,  again,  take  v.  22  without 
any  break  by  a  parenthetical  mark,  but  also  as  Paul's  words  in 
the  sense  ;  All  these  things  are  morally  ruinous  by  an  abuse 
which  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men  sanction  (De 
Wette).  But  then,  apparently,  the  relative  «  could  have  no 
definite  antecedent,  and  the  prohibiting  words  fji.^  a-^ri,  &c.,  no 
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object  Hence  other  interpreters  include  the  words  "  which 
....  using"  in  the  parenthesis,  and  suppose  that  the  false 
teachers,  to  whom  these  words  in  that  case  belong,  forbid 
not  only  the  abuse,  but  even  the  use,  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Here,  accordingly,  the  punctuation  of  the  editor 
may  absolutely  decide  whether  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the 
English  parenthesis  belongs  to  the  false  teachers. 

Col.  iii.  1 6.  The  English  version  indicates  that  it  places  a 
comma  between  irvsufiariTiaT;  and  h  yjxftTi,  and  hence,  attaching 
the  latter  to  ahovng,  translates  :  "  spiritual  songs,  singing  with 
grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  The  German  version, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  Calvin  and  many  others,  places  the 
comma  only  after  h  %ap/r/,  and  accordingly  exhibits,  "  hymns 
and  spiritual  pleasing  (lieblichen)  songs,  and  sing  to  the  Lord 
in  your  heart."  Ostervald  (French)  differs  from  both  versions. 
He  translates,  "  spiritual  songs,  singing  from  the  bottom  {du 
fond  in  italics,  as  words  supplied)  of  your  hearts  to  the 
Lord,  with  thankfulness,"  for  he  so  translates  Iv  %af/r/, 
i.e.  avec  reconnaissance ;  and  this  is  the  definition  which 
Robinson  assigns  to  %aff/j  in  this  passage  (Lex.  New  Test,  ad 
verb.  no.  4,  p.  779).  Wahl  (Lex.  p.  511)  defines  the  word 
here,  and  in  Eph.  iv.  29,  venustas,  suavitas  (Germ.  Anmuth), 
&c.,  but  also  refers  to  Harless,  who  discusses  the  point  elabo- 
rately in  his  Commentary,  on  Eph.  iv.  29,  and  decidedly 
objects  to  such  definitions.  Martin  seems  undecided  ;  he  trans- 
lates and  points  :  "  spiritual  songs,  with  grace,  singing  from 
your  heart  to  the  Lord."  The  position  of  "  avec  grace"  be- 
tween commas  imposes  the  task  on  the  reader  to  decide  whether 
Paul's  true  meaning  requires  "  with  grace"  to  be  connected 
with  the  words  that  precede,  which  is  the  impression  which  his 
version  makes  to  some  extent,  or  with  those  that  follow. 
Knapp  creates  the  same  perplexity  by  an  opposite  course  ;  for 
he  omits  the  comma  altogether. 

1  Thess.  ii.  13.  "  The  word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh 
also  in  you,"  &c.  English  version.  Although  it  might  at  first 
seem  uncertain  whether  the  word  "which"  refers  to  "God," 
as  in  Matt.  v.  9,  or  to  "  word,"  the  comma  after  "  God" 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  translators  connected  o;  with 
Xoyov  as  the  antecedent.  This  is  is  very  plainly  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Martin  and  Ostervald  (la  parole  de  Dieu,  laquelle  aussi 
agit,  &c.).  In  this  case  a  comma  should,  in  the  Greek,  follow 
6iou.  This  punctuation,  with  its  corresponding  exegesis,  is 
adopted  by  Olsh.,  Winer  (sec.  38,  6,  influenced  by  the  Pauline 
usus  loquendi  of  htayiTv),  Grotius,  &c.  The  German  version 
differs  thus  :  "  the  word  of  God  who  (welcher,  masculine,  re- 
ferring to  '  Gott,'  and  not  welches,  neuter,  as  it  is  sometimes 
erroneously  printed,  referring  to  '  Wort,'  a  neuter  noun)  also 
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worketh,"  &c.  In  this  case  no  comma,  if  great  precision  is 
desired,  ought  to  follow  6ioZ  in  Greek,  or  "  God"  in  English,  so 
that  this  divine  name  might  the  more  clearly  appear  as  the 
true  antecedent  of  og.  The  German  and  French  might  employ 
the  comma,  as  the  gender  of  the  relative  would  prevent  any 
misunderstanding.  This  is  the  interpretation  preferred  by 
Bengel  and  most  recent  commentators  (see  Lange's  Bibelwerk 
ad  loc.)  The  Vulgate,  too,  sustains  this  view,  as  qui  refers  to 
Dei,  and  not  to  verbum.  An  analogous  case,  1  Pet.  i.  23,  will 
be  found  below.     In  both  an  horailetical  interest  predominates. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14.  "  Even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him."  English  version.  The  German 
essentially  concurs,  adhering  even  more  closely  to  the  Vul- 
gate :  per  Jesum.  Martin  (French)  agrees  precisely  with 
the  English.  This  punctuation,  which  closely  connects  xo/- 
[iri&ivrag  with  ha  toZ  'Irjffod,  is  adopted  by  Calvin,  Grotius, 
Bengel,  &c.,  and  Knapp  even  places  a  comma  after  'I)j?oD. 
Ostervald  (French)  differs  widely ;  he  connects  xoi/xrjd.  with 
ag£/,  but  evidently  supposes  that  one  of  Winer's  half-commas, 
referred  to  above,  would  be  appropriate  after  the  participle,  and 
accordingly  translates :  "  God  will  bring  again  (ramenera) 
through  Jesus  those  who  shall  be  dead."  The  question  here 
arises :  Ought  any  point,  even  if  only  a  half-comma,  to  be  in- 
serted before  or  after  ha  roZ  'IjjcoD  ?  In  the  former  case,  Oster- 
vald gives  the  apostle's  true  meaning  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
Engl.,  Germ.,  and  French  of  Martin  alone  are  correct.  The 
expression  "  to  sleep  in  Jesus"  is  a  favourite  one.  Still,  re- 
cent commentators  generally  (see  Riggenbach,  Lange's  Bibel- 
werk ad  loc)  sustain  Ostervald,  on  philological  and  other 
grounds,  by  connecting  ha  tou  'ineoZ  with  a^u. 

2  Thess.  iii.  14.  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man."  This  is  the  text  of  the  English  ver- 
sion ;  but  our  translators  insert  in  the  margin  a  version  deter- 
mined by  a  different  punctuation,  viz.  "  signify  that  man  by  an 
epistle."  This  marginal  version  is  precisely  the  one  found  in 
the  German.  The  former,  which  is  also  that  of  Martin  and 
Ostervald,  places  a  comma  after  It/oto?.^?,  and  this  punctuation 
is  preferred  by  Olsh.,  De  Wette,  Riggenbach  (Lange's  Bibel- 
werk). But  according  to  the  German  and  the  marginal  render- 
ing of  the  English  a  comma  precedes  ha  rrig  sTigroX'^g.  Such  is  the 
punctuation  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  Bengel.  It  is  also  fully  sanctioned 
by  Winer  (sec.  ]  8,  9  ult.),  if  we  assume  that  Paul  expected  an 
answer  to  his  epistle,  in  which  case  the  presence  of  r^s  is  fully  ex- 
plained. The  position  of  the  comma  decides  whether  the  editor 
understands  by  dia  rrig  InffroXrjg  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  or  one  that  was  to  be  written  by  the  latter. 

1  Tim.  i.   17.      "The  only  wise   God,"     English    version 
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The  German  and  two  French  versions  essentially  concur.  (We 
take  the  Textus  Receptus  as  we  find  it,  since  we  are  not  now 
occupied  with  the  variae  lectiones  ;  aoff  is  now  generally  can- 
celled, on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  including  Cod.  Sin. ; 
the  Yulgate  had  already  omitted  it :  soli  Deo).  If  commas  are 
inserted  after  the  preceding  adjectives  respectively,  the  question 
arises  whether  one  ought  not  also  to  be  inserted  between  /tov^ 
and  c6<p'Z  The  present  version  seems  to  imply  that  other  gods 
are  not  wise,  while  their  existence  is  implied.  A  comma  after 
(LorM  would  give  emphasis  to  the  truth  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  thus  :  "  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
One,  the  wise  One,  to  God  be  honour,"  &c.  We  cannot  apply 
the  same  remark  to  John  xvii.  3,  as  ro'v  is  not  repeated 
before  a}.r,SnCv. 

1  Tim.  iil  15,  16.  Besides  the  very  serious  difficulty  which 
editors  find  in  deciding  on  the  true  reading  of  this  passage,  an- 
other is  connected  with  the  punctuation.  The  English,  Ger- 
man, and  two  French  versions  agree  both  as  to  the  reading  and 
the  punctuation,  but  editors  and  commentators  difier  materially 
even  with  respect  to  the  latter  point.  The  vei*sion.s  connect 
the  words :  "  the  pillar  ....  truth"  by  a  comma  with 
"  church,"  as  expressive  of  a  predicate  of  the  latter,  and  begin 
V.  16  with  "And  without  controversy,"  &c.  This  punctuation 
is  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Calovius,  Grotius,  De  Wette,  Huther,  Wiesinger  (Olsh. 
com.)  &c.,  although  they  differ  in  their  respective  modes  of 
interpretation.  Others,  and  first  of  all  the  Basel  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  of  1540,  with  Bengel,  Mosheim,  Olsh.  (in  his 
manuscript j,  Knapp,  &c.,  place  a  full  stop  after  "  living  God" 
(^«oS  ^ikroc),  and  regard  the  following  words :  "  the  pillar 
.  .  .  .  truth,"  as  expressing  a  predicate  of  "the  mystery  of 
godliness."  With  them  the  most  recent  commentator,  Oos- 
terzee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  essentially  agrees  ;  he  also  reads  S; 
in  place  of  dso';,  and  introduces  parenthetical  marks  in  his  trans- 
lation, thus :  "  the  living  God  (a  piUar  ....  of  godliness) 
who  was  manifest,"  &c.  He  remarks  that  each  mode  of  punc- 
tuation has  been  defended  by  learned  and  devout  men.* 

Titus  i.  6.  "  Having  faithful  children  not  accused  of  riot  or 
unruly."  In  some  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  e.g.  the  royal  8vo  Reference  Bible  of  1833,  the  smaller 

*  This  passage  illustrates  another  point — the  importance  of  the  punctuation 
(depending  on  the  exegesis)  in  controversies.  The  force  of  an  argument  or 
citation  adduced  by  one  party  may  be  materially  weakened,  or  exercise  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  other  party  that  punctuates  differently.  A  writer, 
for  instance,  in  the  Mercersburg  Beview  (July  1867,  p.  410)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  which  will  have  force  only  with  those  who  adopt  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  modem  versions  : — "  The  Bible  itself,  when  asked,  '  What  is 
truth?'  says,  the  '  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  " 
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Reference  Bible  of  1853,  &c.,  a  comma  was  unfortunately  in- 
serted after  "  children,"  thus  implying  that  the  elders  should 
not  be  "  accused  ,  .  .  ,  unruly,"  whereas  the  original  (rexva, 
....  avvTroraxra)  shews  that  Paul  refers  to  the  children  of 
the  elders,  and  this  is  the  sense  distinctly  presented  in  the 
Vulgate,  German,  and  two  French  versions.  This  comma  is 
properly  cancelled  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.    It  disfigured  even  some  of  the  earlier  British  editions. 

Titus  i.  9.  The  English  version,  not  recognising  a  comma 
after  lyiaivouari,  implies  that  a  bishop  should  be  able  "  by  sound 
doctrine  to  exhort  the  gainsayers,"  and  "  by  sound  doctrine  to 
convince  the  gainsayers."  The  Vulgate,  German,  and  both 
French  versions,  on  the  other  hand,  concur  in  assuming,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  construction  of  the  original,  that  a 
comma  is  indicated  after  vyiai.,  which  Stier  omits,  but  which 
Knapp  has  inserted.  The  sense  then  is,  that  the  bishop  should 
be  able  to  perform  two  distinct  acts :  first,  to  exhort  (edify)  his 
hearers,  or  believers  generally,  by  sound  doctrine ;  and  secondly, 
if  any  contradicted  him,  to  refute  them, 

Tim.  ii,  4.  "  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husbands,"  &c.  The  English,  German,  and 
two  French  versions  essentially  agree  in  their  construction,  and 
Knapp  even  inserts  a  comma  after  rag  nag  which,  however, 
Stier  omits.  This  translation  implies  that  a  Greek  verb  exists 
in  the  original  for  "  to  be  sober,"  in  the  infinitive,  and  assigns 
a  disproportionately  full  meaning  to  cwp gow^ww,  thus  tautologi- 
cally  anticipating  cutf^omg  in  the  next  verse  (translated  discreet). 
The  verb  au(p^ovl^u  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Etymologically  considered,  the  word  is,  according  to 
Wahl  (Clavis  New  Test.),  equivalent  to  facio  aliquem  auip^ova, 
i.e.,  Tnentis  compotem,  but  the  definition  which  he  gives  is :  in 
officio  contineo,  adhortandi  sensu.  Robinson  (Lex.)  also  de- 
fines it  here  as  signifying  to  moderate,  to  correct,  to  teach. 
This  interpretation  is  sustained  by  Oosterzee  and  by  Wiesinger 
(continuation  of  Com.  of  Olsh.)  The  latter  regards  ffw^ gow^e*v 
as  very  nearly  equivalent  to  vovknTv  or  irathbm,  as  Theophylact 
explains  it.  If  this  view  is  correct,  no  comma  should  follow 
Viae,  and  the  translation  would  be  :  "  Teach  (admonish,  exhort) 
the  young  women  to  love  their  husbands." 

Titus  ii.  13.  "Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,"  &c.  In  the  several  British 
and  American  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  a  comma  is  in- 
serted after  "  hope,"  and  the  article  "  the"  follows.  According 
to  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  which  this  version  implies  (in- 
dependently of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  phrase  "  to  look  for  a 
hope,"  and  the  inaccuracy  of  rendering  the  article  r^v,  which 
occurs   only  once,   by  the   demonstrative    "that,"    which   no 
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various  reading  supports),  two  objects  are  looked  for :  "  that 
hope"  and  "the  appearing,"  &c.  The  French  versions  of 
Martin  and  Ostervald  make  the  same  distinction.  The  Ger- 
man, on  the  contrary,  does  not  recognise  a  comma  after  IXTida, 
but  exhibits  the  following :  "  waiting  for  the  blessed  hope  and 
appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God,"  &c.  This  punctua- 
tion is  sustained  by  eminent  authorities  (De  Wette,  Wiesinger, 
Oosterzee,  &c.).  According  to  it,  "  hope"  stands  here  for  the 
object  of  hope,  and  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  comma  and  a  second  article,  are  taken 
epexegetically,  that  is,  the  (object  of  the)  believer's  hope  is 
"  the  appearing,"  &c. 

The  same  verse  suggests  another  grave  question,  as  the 
punctuation  may  or  may  not  express  a  fundamental  doctrine- 
Does  the  name,  "  the  great  God"  refer  specially  to  the  Father, 
and  should  a  comma  indicate  that  the  following  words  refer  to 
the  Son,  or  do  both  appellations,  not  separated  by  a  comma, 
refer  to  the  same  subject,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ  ?  Here  a  wide 
diflference  of  opinions  exists  among  commentators.  Winer  had, 
in  earlier  editions  of  his  Grammar,  held  the  former  opinion ; 
in  the  sixth  edition  (sec.  1 9,  5,  Aum.  1)  he  concedes  (note  2) 
that  on  grammatical  grounds  the  latter  interpretation  (viz. 
that  both  ^£oD  and  ouTTjeog,  as  two  predicates,  refer  to  one  subject, 
namely,  Jesus  Christ)  is  quite  tenable,  but  dogmatical  conside- 
rations, derived  from  the  Pauline  system,  still  prevent  him 
from  adopting  it.  The  English  version,  by  omitting  a  comma 
after  "  the  great  God,"  very  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  teaches 
that  this  divine  name,  like  that  of  "Saviour,"  is  applied  by  the 
apostle  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Heb.  iil  9.  "  When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me, 
and  saw  my  works  forty  years."  English  version.  In  Ps. 
xcv.  9,  10,  the  passage  quoted,  as  Stuart  remarks,  the  words 
"forty  years  are  joined  in  the  Hebrew  with  the  following  verse 
(Forty  years  was  I  grieved,  &c.).  But  this  depends  on  the 
punctuation  system  of  the  Masorites,"  &c.  {Com.  ad  loc.).  But 
Stuart  appears  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  Septu- 
agint  (much  older  than  the  Masoretic  system)  conforms  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  Moll's  explanation  (Lange's  Bibelwerk) 
of  the  point  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Rosen- 
miiller  (Scholia  in  Ps.  ad  loc).  Indeed,  the  sacred  writer  him- 
self in  this  chapter  (v.  1 7)  recognises  the  present  pointing  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  German  is  as  follows  :  "  When  your  fathers 
tempted  me ;  they  proved  me,  and  saw,"  &c.  This  punctua- 
tion connects  only  "  proved  "  and  "  saw  "  with  "  forty  years  ; " 
it  is  preferred  by  Stuart  and  Ebrard,  and  essentially  agrees  with 
that  of  Knapp  and  Stier.     Moll  follows  a  different  reading. 

Heb.  vi.  2.     "Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,"  &c.     English 
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and  both  French  versions.  "  Of  baptism,  of  (the)  doctrine." 
German.  The  omission  of  a  comma  between  jSa-Trriff/iuiv  and 
didax^i  produces  the  English  version ;  the  insertion  necessarily 
leads  to  the  German.  While  editors  and  commentators  gene- 
rally prefer  the  former  punctuation,  they  differ  widely  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  entire  passage,  and  variously 
explain  the  connection  of  the  several  genitives,  &c. 

Heb.  X.  12.  The  position  of  the  comma  before  or  after  g/;  H 
hinnTt-h  decides  whether  Christ  "  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins," 
and  then  "  for  ever  sat  down,"  &c.,  or  whether  he  "  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,"  and  then  "  sat  down,"  &c.  The 
former  punctuation  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  American  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible,  and  implied  that  Christ's  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  was  eternal.  But  the  later  editions,  like 
those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  exhibit  the 
comma  after  "  for  ever,"  implying  the  perpetual  validity  of  the 
one  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ.     This  is  also  the  sense  of  the 

German  (Ein  Opfer das  ewiglich  gilt),  while  Martin  and 

Ostervald  connect  "  for  ever  "  with  "  sat."  Editors  and  com- 
mentators are  here  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  are  guided  by 
exegetical  and  other  considerations  in  assigning  a  place  to  the 
comma.  In  an  homiletical  respect  the  question  possesses  much 
importance. 

Heb.  xi.  1.  In  this  case,  the  early  or  Erasmian  punctuation 
of  the  Greek  text  seems  to  be  generally  abandoned.  A  comma 
had  been  placed  after  -r/ffr/g  by  Erasmus,  and  his  Latin  transla- 
tion appears  in  the  following  form  :  Est  autem  Fides,  earum 
rerum  quae  sperantur  substantia,  &c.  Knapp  retained  this 
punctuation,  and  Winer  sanctioned  it  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  Grammar.  The  sense  would  then  be  :  There  is  (ssn  bs  t.) 
a  faith,  i.e.  Faith  has  been  already  exhibited  in  its  reality  and 
power,  as  the  following  cases,  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  will 
demonstrate.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  words  after 
iridTtg  and  the  comma  are  in  apposition,  or  are  epexegetical. 
But  the  modern  versions  and  later  interpreters  regard  Uu  simply 
as  the  copula,  and  the  words  "  the  substance seen  "  con- 
tain the  predicates.  Winer  subsequently  changed  his  opinion, 
and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  editions  (sec.  7,  3)  seems  inclined  to 
cancel  the  comma  after  viang,  and  adopts  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  verse  is  intended  to  furnish  a  definition  of  faith. 
Other  questions  belong  strictly  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  "  To  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
To  the  general  assembly  and  church,"  &c.  English  version. 
The  same  punctuation  appears  in  the  German  and  two  French 
versions,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Calovius,  Grotius, 
&c.  A  comma  is  here  placed,  not  before,  but  after  ayyiXm, 
hence  "  innumerable  company  of  angels."     But  others  place  a 
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comma  between  fiwdeti  and  ayyi>Mi,  and  none  between  the 
latter  word  and  the  next,  that  is,  ^avriyvsn.  So  Moll  (Lange's 
Bibelwerk)  punctuates ;  and  his  German  translation,  which  we 
reproduce  here  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is  the  following : 
"  to  myriads,  the  festive  assembly  (jzavr,y,)  of  the  angels,  and 
to,"  &C.,  (see  his  Com.  ad  loc.).  This  punctuation  is  preferred 
by  Knapp,  Stier,  Bengel,  Lachm.,  De  Wette,  Ebrard,  &c. 
Stuart  also  adopts  it,  and  translates  :  "To  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, the  joyful  assembly  of  angels ;  and  to  the  church,"  &c. 
Other  opinions,  for  the  details  of  which  we  have  no  room,  are 
also  entertained.  The  exegesis  decides  respecting  the  punctua- 
tion, or  rather,  the  latter  expresses  the  exegesis  preferred  by 
the  editor.  * 

Heb,  xiii.  8.  "  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever."  English  version.  "  Jesus  Christ,  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  the  same  also  for  ever."     German.     "  Jesus  Christ 

is  the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  will  be  so  (lit.  il 

et  le  sera)  for  ever."  This  is  the  version  of  Ostervald,  who 
simply  changes  the  tenses  of  the  verb  supplied  by  Martin.  The 
latter  translates  :  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day,  and  he  is  so  (il  Vest)  also  for  ever."  Moll  says  on 
this  passage :  "  Luther  erroneously  places  a  comma  after 
efi/ieooy,  in  accordance  with  the  Vulgate  and  (Ecumenius.  It  is 
not  the  eternity  of  Christ  (Ambrose,  Cyrillus  of  Alex.,  Calovius, 
and  others),  but  his  unchangeableness,  which  is  here  intended 
to  be  prominently  set  forth  ;  hence  5  alrog  is  the  predicate 
which  refers  to  the  three  specifications  of  time."  Moll  accord- 
ingly translates,  without  inserting  any  point :  "  Jesus  Christ 
yesterday  and  to-day  the  same  and  for  ever."  Ebrard,  whose 
exegesis  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  Moll,  places  with  Knapp 
a  comma  after  6  avrog.  De  Wette,  who  does  the  same,  con- 
cisely reviews  the  numerous  attempts  already  made  to  explain 
the  passage.  While  Stier  rejects  all  the  commas  in  the  Greek, 
Stuart  inserts  them  after  y^d'sg  and  ff/jfiBPov,  In  this  case  inter- 
preters may  agree  in  the  punctuation,  and  nevertheless  differ 
widely  with  respect  to  the  sense. 

Heb.  xiii.  15.  "  The  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his 
name."  English  version.  The  comma  after  "lips,"  and  the 
italicised  pronoun  "  our "  prefixed  to  the  word,  suggest  to  the 
reader  that  the  subject  of  the  participle  "giving"  which 
follows,  is  "  we,"  as  if  "  giving  thanks "  were  epexegetical,  re- 
ferring to  "let  us  offer,"  &e.  But  the  original  is:  ^si>.iuv 
6/jM>j>yovyTUf  without  an  intervening  comma  (so  Erasmus,  Tex- 
tus  Receptus,  Knapp,  &c.)  ;  the  sacred  writer  obviously  means 
that  the  "  sacrifice "  is  the  fruit  of  hps  which  give  thanks. 
Hence  the  Vulgate  exhibits :  fructum  labiorum  confitentium. 
The  German  version  is  :  "  the  fruit  of  lips  which  confess  his 
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name."  (The  Margin  of  the  English  version  exhibits :  "  Gr. 
confessing  to/')  Ostervald's  version  precisely  agrees  with  the 
German,  but  Martin  adopts  the  erroneous  interpretation  which 
the  English  version  might  suggest,  as  he  translates  :  "  le  fruit 
des  Ifevres,  en  confessant  son  nora."  Moll  avails  himself  of  the 
German  participial  construction,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  translates  :  "  the  fruit  of  lips  gratefully 
confessing  (that  gratefully  confess)  his  name." 

Heb.  xiii.  20.     "  Now God that  brought 

Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,"  &c.  The  English,  German,  and  two 
French  versions,  which  perfectly  agree,  imply  that  they  insert 
a  comma  after  /xgyav,  and  they  evidently  connect  iv  aifjbari 
Siad^KTig  with  6  amyayuiv.  CEcumenius,  Calvin,  Bengel,  Bleek, 
&c.,  adopt  this  punctuation,  and  interpret :  "  God  brought  that 
great  Shepherd  through  the  blood,"  &c.  Others — Baumgarten, 
Ebrard  (cent,  of  Olsh.)  &c. — closely  connect  sv  a7/t.  diad.  with 
fiiyav  in  the  sense  :  "  that  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  who  was  made 
great  through  (or  by)  the  blood,"  &c  ;  that  is,  his  greatness 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  through  his  blood  he  estab- 
lished an  everlasting  covenant,  precisely  (says  Ebrard)  as  in 
John  X.  11  he  is  the  good  shepherd  because  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  sheep.  In  this  case,  the  usual  comma  after  /xsyav  should  be 
cancelled,  as  Knapp,  but  not  Stier,  has  done.  While  Stuart 
rejects  the  punctuation,  and  with  it  the  interpretation,  indicated 
by  the  English  version,  which  he  regards  as  unintelligible,  his 
own  punctuation,  and  his  translation  appended  to  his  Commen- 
tary, are  not  perfectly  clear ;  his  rendering  is  the  following : 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  (who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  with 
the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant),  perfect  you,"  &c.  For 
other  solutions  of  the  exegetical  difficulties  presented  by  this 
passage,  see  De  Wette,  Moll,  &c. 

James  iv.  5.  Lange  (Bibelwerk)  remarks  on  this  passage,  vs. 
5,  6,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  Stier  inserts  among  the  var.  lect.  in  his 
Polyglot  New  Testament  the  remark  that  eleven  different 
modes  of  adjusting  the  punctuation  have  already  been  pro- 
posed, e.g.  a  colon  after  "kiyti,  or  a  note  of  interrogation,  or  that 
note  or  else  a  colon  after  (p^ovov,  &c.  Lange  and  Wiesinger 
(continuation  of  Olsh.)  have  here  furnished  elaborate  articles  in 
their  respective  Commentaries.  The  punctuation  is  the  same 
in  the  English  and  German  versions,  but  Martin  and  Oster- 
vald,  although  exhibiting  verbal  variations,  agree  in  introduc- 
ing two  notes  of  interrogation.  Almost  every  question 
that  can  embarrass  an  interpreter,  e.g.  as  to  the  point- 
ing, the  reading  (^/i/f  or,  as  in  the  Vulgate,  i/^/v),  the  relation  in 
which  the  several  expressions  stand  to  each  other,  the  initial 
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letter  of  "  spirit "  (or  "  Spirit "  =  Holy  Ghost),  &c.,  is  suggested 
by  this  text 

James  iv.  15.  "  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live  {Zr,ooiLii),  and 
do  this,  or  that."  English  version.  "  If  the  Lord  will  and  we 
Zii(su[Liy,  (Textns  Receptus)  we  will,  &c."  German,  and  versions 
of  Martin  and  Ostervald.  The  Vulgate  implies  that  a  full  stop 
precedes  and  that  a  comma  follows  the  first  xa/,  and  repeats 
£<£»  before  trjeuiMiv,  thus  :  "  If  the  Lord  will.  And,  If  we  live,"  &c. 
On  the  whole  passage  (readings,  punctuation,  and  sense),  see 
Winer,  sec.  41,  a.  4. 

1  Peter  i.  13-15,  "As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning 
yourselves,"  &c.  English,  German,  and  both  French  versions. 
A  comma  or  semicolon  precedes  v.  14,  and  a  comma  follows 
"  children  "  in  these  versions,  and  generally,  in  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  and  Vulgate.  According  to  this  punctua- 
tion, the  words  "  not  fashioning  youi-selves,"  &c.,  are  explana- 
tory of  "  as  obedient  children."  "Winer  says  (sec.  45,  6,  b.) 
that  the  negative  and  participle  iLr\  eua'/rifiantjifj.iyoi  may  be  re- 
garded as  depending  on  Ix-ziaare  in  v.  13  ( ^  "  hope,"  &c.,  and, 
as  the  effect  of  that  hope,  "not  fashioning  yourselves,"  &c.)  ; 
but  he  prefers  to  consider  the  negative  and  participle  as  parallel 
with  xara  rhv  xaXkavra,  &c.,  in  V.  15,  and  Connected  with  the 
imperative  y£i^6r,Ti,  which  construction  would  require  the  usual 
colon  at  the  end  of  v.  14  to  be  changed  into  a  comma,  which  is 
accordingly  done  by  Knapp,  Stier,  &c.  ;  De  Wette  concurs. 
Fronmiiller  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  places  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
V.  13,  and  cancels  the  comma  in  v.  14  after  "  children,"  translat- 
ing thus  :  "  As  children  of  obedience  so  conduct  yourselves, 
that  ye  no  longer  yield  to  the  lusts,"  &c.  According  to  this 
view,  the  words  "  not  fashioning,"  &c.,  are  not  so  much  explana- 
tory as  inferential,  in  their  reference  to  "  as  obedient  children  " 
=  Since  you  are  obedient  children,  therefore,  &c.  Huther 
(Meyer's  Commentary)  also  begins  a  new  sentence  with  v.  14, 
but  differs  from  Fronmiiller  in  his  exegesis,  which  would  require 
a  comma  after  rsxia  v'zaxoTic. 

1  Peter  1 .  23.  "  By  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever."  English  version.  Independently  of  the 
punctuation,  a  difficulty  exists  here  in  deciding  whether  "  word  " 
or  "God"  is  the  antecedent  of  "which."  (A  similar  case  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  13  is  noticed  above.)  The  translators  used  this  rela- 
tive both  of  persons  and  of  things.  Their  usus  loquendi  in  the 
present  chapter  is  embarrassing,  and  does  not  decide  whether 
here  the  word  "  which  "  is  a  masculine  or  a  neuter  pronoun. 

Thus  in  v.  3  we  read  :  "  the  God of Christ, 

which hath,"   &c.,    while  in   v.    17,   we  read:    "the 

Father,   who judgeth,"    &c.      But    as    the   Vulgate, 

which  often  guided  them,  refers  "  liveth  and  abideth  "  to  God 
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(verbum  Dei  vivi),  our  translators,  no  doubt,  regarded  "  God  " 
as  the  antecedent ;  in  this  case,  however,  they  should  have 
omitted  the  comma  before  "  which,"  in  order  to  prevent  a  mis- 
conception of  their  real  meaning.  Luther,  on  the  contrary 
(German  version),  refers  th<;  pronoun  (necessary  only  in  a 
modern  language,  but  not  found  in  the  Greek)  to  "  word,"  for 
the  neuter  das  can  agree  only  with  the  neuter  noun  "Wort." 
The  two  French  translations  which  the  American  Bible  Society 
circulates,  exhibit  a  striking  difference  in  this  case.  Ostervald 
translates  :  par  la  parole  de  Dieu,  qui  vit,  &c.  Although  the 
French  qui  is  used  both  for  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
genders,  Ostervald  makes  the  impression  on  us  that  his  qui  re- 
fers to  "  God  ; "  if  he  had  wished  to  designate  unmistakably 
that  he  regarded  parole  (fem.)  as  the  true  antecedent,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  employed  another  French  relative, 
namely,  laquelle  as  he  does  in  Col.  ii.  14  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 
Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  unequivocally  states  that  "  word  " 
is  the  true  antecedent  to  "  which,"  or  rather  that  it  is  not  God, 
but  the  word  which  "  liveth  and  abideth,"  for  he  translates  :  la 
parole  de  Dieu,  vivante  et  permanente,  &c. ;  the  gender  of  the 
predicates  plainly  shews  that  the  latter  refer  to  "  word," 
Luther  (German)  and  Martin  (French)  cannot  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  adopting  this  exegesis  by  the  term  occurring  in  v. 
25  ("  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever  "),  for  there  the 
Greek,  translated  "  word,"  is  P^/ia,  while  here  (v.  23)  it  is  Xo/ou. 
Fronmiiller  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  appears  to  have  overlooked 
this  circumstance,  for  he  attempts  to  confirm  his  first  remark 
on  the  passage  (viz.,  that  the  words  "  liveth  and  abideth  "  refer 
to  "  word  ")  in  saying  that  the  language  in  v.  25  shews  this  to 
be  the  case.  But  his  reference  to  Heb.  iv.  12  has  more  weight, 
for  there  we  find  ^uv o  Xoyog  rov  hou,  apparently  corre- 
sponding to  Xoyou  ^uivrog  dsou  in  the  passage  before  us.  Wiesin- 
ger  (continuation  of  Olsh.)  very  decidedly  adopts  Fronmiiller's 
opinion.  Huther  (Meyer's  Com.)  quotes  the  words  of  Calvin, 
viz.,  that  we  may  translate,  either  "  the  living  word  of  God,"  or 
"  the  word  of  the  living  God,"  and  adds  that  the  Vulgate, 
CEcumenius,  Beza,  &c.,  with  Calvin,  prefer  the  second  mode  of 
interpretation,  while  others  (Luther,  Calovius,  Bengel,  De 
Wette,  &c.)  prefer  the  former,  and  with  these  he  agrees. 
Grotius,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  the  predicate  f^covrog  with 
6ioZ,  and  remarks  that  the  whole  phrase  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  version  of  Daniel  vi.  27  (26),  where  we  find  the  words  : 
6ihg  ^Mv  xai  (ihw^  ug  roug  aiuva;,  to  which  our  present  passage  un- 
doubtedly exhibits  a  striking  conformity.  The  force  of  this 
argument  is,  however,  somewhat  impaired  by  the  wellknown 
circumstance,  attested  by  Jerome  (Prsef.  in  Dan.),  that  the 
Christians  substituted  Theodotion's  Greek  version  of  Daniel 
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(made  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Herzog's  Encyk. 
ii.  188)  for  the  original  version  of  the  Septuagint  which  Peter 
read  ;  this  was  done,  according  to  Credner,  about  the  close  of 
the  third  century  (Keil,  Einleit.  sec.  179,    ii.  n.  10,  p.  604). 
The  original  version,  current  in  Peter's  age,  was  supposed  to 
be  lost ;  but  a  manuscript  containing  it  was  found  in  a  library 
at  Rome  in  the  last  century,  and  published  in  a  separate  form 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  others  (Herzog, 
Encyk.  i.  229).     The  Greek  participial  construction  in  our  text 
does  not  admit  of  a  comma.     As  we  are  here  concerned  only 
with  the  punctuation,  we  refrain  from  inserting  additional  exe- 
getical  remarks,  but  cannot  forbear  to  allude  to  the  homileti- 
cal  importance  of  the  punctuation  in  this  case.     An  English 
clergj-man,  before  whose  eyes  a  comma  separates  "  which  "  from 
"  God,"  or  a  French  clergymen  who  uses  Martin's  revision  of 
the  old  French  translation,  would  probably  enlarge  in  his  ser- 
mon chiefly  on  the  efficacy  and  power  ("  liveth  ")  and  enduring 
nature  (abideth," — notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  persecutors 
and  the  ravages  of  time)  of  the  revealed  word.     But  another, 
who  should  remove  the  comma,  and  thus  immediately  connect 
*'  God  "  with  "  which,"  or  who  used  Ostervald's  French  version 
(although  a  comma  here  follows  Dieu)  would  probably  believe 
that  the  text  required  him  to  discourse  on  the  eternity  of  God. 
Winer  (Gram.)  does  not  refer  to  this  passage.     In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  terms  D«n  D'n'V^  Deut.  v.  23  (Hebr. ;  vs.  26  Eng.) ; 
Jer.  X.  10,  or  in  ^S  Josh,  iil  10  ;  Ps.  xlii.  3  ;  Ixxxiv.  3  ;  Hosea 
ii.  1  (Hebr.),  &c.,  are  frequent.     The  Septuagint  version,  6ihs 
^Sv,  is  very  often  reproduced  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.g., 
Matt,  xvi,  16  ;  Acts  xiv.  15,  and  especially  in  1  Thess.  i.  9, 
(^eoT  t^um  y.at  aXrjSivifj,  strikingly  resembling  the  passage  before 
us).     These  facts  seem  to  justify  the  reference  of  the  two  par- 
ticiples to  deoZ  rather  than  to  Xoycu,  and  to  require  the  following 
translation  :  *'  the  word  of  the   living   God,  who  also    (xa/) 
abideth  for  ever."     In  this  case  the  comma  should  be  cancelled 
in  the  English  version  before  "  which." 

1  Peter  iii.  7.  The  English  and  German  versions  evidently 
place  a  comma  after  yuva/xs/w,  or  else  after  rifiriv',  hence,  the 
translation  :  "  giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker 
vessel,"  &c.  They  concur  here  with  the  construction  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  are  sustained  by  Bengel  and  Grotius.  Robinson 
(Lex.  art.  yvmixtTog),  who  adopts  the  punctuation  of  Lachm.  and 
Stier,  removes  the  comma  after  yviff/v  ("  knowledge  "),  inserts 
one  after  yvmix.,  and  translates  :  "  dwelling  according  to  your 
better  knowledge  with  the  female  vessel  as  the  weaker."  So, 
essentially,  Martin  and  Ostervald ;  they,  like  Robinson,  con- 
nect wr  aahv.  axsvu  with  e-jvoix.,  and  not  with  dmviu,.,  as  the 
English  and  Grerman,  as  well  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  &c. 
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Fronmiiller  (Lange's  Bibelwerk),  de  Wette,  Weisinger  (con- 
tinuation of  Olsh.),  Huther  (Meyer's  Com.)  fully  adopt  the 
pointing  recommended  by  Robinson.  The  judgment  of  the 
editor  in  the  capacity  of  an  exegete  must  here  decide  as  to  the 
punctuation. 

1  Peter  v.  12.  "By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you, 
as  I  suppose,"  &c.  English  version,  with  which  the  German 
essentially  concurs.  Notre,  in  the  edition  of  Ostervald's  ver- 
sion (1860)  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  manuscript  authority,  must  be  a  typographical 
error  for  voire.  The  latter  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of 
1826.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  edition 
of  1553  (Calvin's),  the  paraphrastic  version  was  given  :  par 
Siluain  nostre  frere,  qui  vous  est,  fidele,  &c.  This  version 
assumes  that  a  comma  precedes  u/i7D,  and  that  another  follows 
Xoy/^o/ia/.  In  that  case,  the  construction  is  :  "  faithful  .... 
unto  you."  Martin  and  Ostervald,  however,  by  translating, 
Je  vous  ai  ^crit,  imply  that,  as  in  Gal.  vi.  11,  \)[mTv  really  be- 
longs to  syoa-^a=  I  have  written  to  you.  So  De  Wette  inter- 
prets, and  Weisinger,  after  some  hesitation,  occasioned  by  a 
possible,  but  a  very  feebly  supported  various  reading  (roZ  after 
i^7i/,  omitted  in  Cod.  B.  and  one  minuscule  manuscript),  adopts 
the  same  view.  With  these  Fronmiiller  agrees.  Huther  con- 
curs on  the  whole,  but  concedes  that  vfji,Tv  may  also  be  connected 
with  mar.  aBiX.  Knapp  and  Lachm.,  who  place  commas  after 
aSiX.,  \oy!^.,  and  lyga^a,  appear  to  sanction  the  pointing  of  the 
English  version. 

2  Peter  ii.  12.  "  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,"  &c.  English  version.  Here  (pvoixd 
is  closely  connected  with  ^wa.  Martin  and  Ostervald  concur 
in  adopting  this  construction,  but  understand,  with  verbal 
variations,  puff/xa  as  Robinson  (Lex.)  takes  the  word,  i.e.,  "fol- 
lowing their  natural  bent."  "  But  they  are  like  the  irrational 
beasts,  which  by  nature  are  born  to  be  taken,"  &c.  German. 
Here  a  comma  placed  after  ^wa,  as  in  the  Vulgate,  connects 
(pvffixd  closely  with  yiyewrifisva.  Fronmiiller  adopts  this  view  of 
the  construction  ;  (pvaixa,  in  that  case  is  taken  for  (fivatxug  (on 
which  grammatical  point,  see  Winer,  sec.  54,  2). 

1  John  i.  9.  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins."  English  version.  Here  a  comma  after  dixaiog  is  not  re- 
cognised, and  tva,  which  follows  that  word,  and  is  represented 
in  the  Vulgate  by  ut,  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  "  to,"  the 
English  sign  of  the  infinitive.  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  (so), 
that  he  forgives,  &c.  German  version.  Here  the  comma  after 
"  just "  divides  this  part  of  the  whole  verse  into  two  clauses. 
In  the  two  French  versions,  7va  with  its  verb  is  represented  by 
pour  and  an  infinitive.     Commentators  are  not  agreed  whether 
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ha  is  equivalent  to  Can,  whether  it  is  used  in  a  telic  (De  Wette) 
or  ecbatic  sense,  &c.     See  Winer,  sec.  53,  6. 

1  John  iii.  H,  12.  "  That  we  should  love  one  another.  Not 
as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,"  &c.  English  version. 
The  efforts  of  translators  and  others  to  adjust  the  punctuation 
and  sense  of  this  passage  are  various.  The  German  and  the 
Vulgate,  like  the  English,  supply  a  relative  pronoun  after 
"  Cain."  Martin  and  Ostervald  supply,  in  addition  to  the 
relative,  also  a  verb.  The  former  renders  :  "  That  we  should 
not  be  (soyons)  as  Cain  ;"  the  latter  :  "  Let  us  not  do  (faisons)  as 
Cain."  Branne  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  translates  :  "  Not,  as  Cain 
was  of  the  wicked  one,"  and  explains  thus  :  "  The  proposition 
*  Not,  as  .  .  .  brother  "  is  incomplete,  like  Jno.  vi  68  [where 
the  same  ou  xaSuig  will  be  found].  It  is  a  case  of  breviloquence, 
which  in  comparison  occurs  in  the  Greek  classics  in  very  great 
variety.  Compare  Winer's  Gram.  p.  549."  Winer  here  (sec. 
QQ,  2  £)  remarks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  any  par- 
ticular word,  that  the  comparison  is  not  expressed  with  strict 
precision,  and  that  the  reader  himself  can  easily  supply,  for 
instance,  words  like  these  :  "  so  must,  or  will  not  it  be  in  our 
case."  The  example  which  Winer  adduces  from  Demosthenes 
(Kara  Mubiou.  fa)  is  very  striking  ;  he  objects  to  the  insertion  by 
Reiske  of  Sc  after  ' Aoiarotpojv.  Spalding,  who  also  objects  to 
Reiske's  explanation,  says,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  that  a 
change  in  the  punctuation  which  he  proposes  renders  the 
insertion  of  the  relative  unnecessary  (Dobson's  Oratores  Attici. 
vii.  129,  Reiske's  ed.  p.  564).  Branne  agrees  with  Winer,  that 
in  the  verse  before  us,  no  word  like  a,a£v  before  h.  roZ  itoi.,  or 
0?,  &c.,  should  be  supplied.  Still,  even  his  exposition  does  not 
entirely  remove  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  construction. 
Perhaps  if  a  comma  were  placed  after  aKXn>.ovg  at  the  end  of 
V.  11,  and  a  colon  after  Ka/V,  the  verb  to  which  the  latter  would 
be  the  nominative,  might,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  be  sup- 
plied from  ayarruiiiv,  thus  :  "  That  we  should  love  one  another, 
not  as  Cain  (loved)  ;  he  was  of  the  wicked  one,"  &c. 

Jude  20,  21.  "Building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love," 
&c.  English  version.  Here  a  comma  is  implied  after  the  first 
iauro-jg  (v.  20),  and  "  praying  "  is  intimately  connected  in  one 
clause  with  "  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  the  punctuation  found 
also  in  the  Vulgate,  Martin,  and  Ostervald.  "  Build  up  your- 
selves on  your  most  holy  faith,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
pray,  and  keep  yourselves,"  &c.  German  version.  Here  the 
comma  after  the  first  laorou;  is  cancelled  (which  appears  in 
Knapp,  but  not  in  Stier),  and  this  word  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  those  that  follow,  viz.,  h  ini\j[j..  ay.,  thus  represent- 
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ing  the  building  up  as  accomplished  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  also  the  punctuation  of  CEcumenius,  De  Wette,  &c. 
Fronmiiller  (Lange's  Bibelwerk)  also  appears  to  prefer  it,  or, 
rather,  cancels  every  point  between  r^  aymrdrr]  and  'a^^oav/Jfiivot, 
after  which  word  a  period  is  placed.  He  then  translates  : 
"  Build  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith  in  the  Holy 
Ghosi  amid  prayer."  Weisinger  prefers  a  transposition  of  some 
of  the  Greek  words,  authorised  by  certain  manuscripts,  and 
hence  his  punctuation  cannot  be  compared  to  advantage  with 
the  modes  adopted  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Not  only 
grammatical  and  homiletical  considerations  are  here  involved, 
but  others  also  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  be- 
liever's religious  experience. 

Italics,  &c. — In  the  list  which  we  have  now  given,  we  have 
abstained  from  introducing  passages  in  which  various  readings 
that  affect  the  punctuation  occur,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  English  translators  have  supplied  words  in  italics,  and  thus 
modified  the  punctuation.  The  latter  class  of  passages  em- 
braces many  in  which  the  English  and  German  versions  difier, 
indicating  a  difference  in  the  exegesis :  e.  g.,  in  Luke  x.  22, 
the  English  version  supplies  Aim  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
**  reveal,"  referring  to  the  "  Father  ;"  the  German  version  sup- 
plies "  it,"  referring  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  revelation.  In 
this  class  of  texts,  the  modern  versions  exhibit  many  variations. 
We  have,  further,  not  referred  here  to  the  orthography  of  the 
earlier  and  later  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  as  the  sense  of 
any  passage  is  not  often  affected  by  it.  There  are,  it  is  true,  even 
in  this  respect,  some  words,  the  spelling  of  which  may  affect 
the  sense,  e.g.,  cloths  or  clothes,  in  Exodus  xxxi.  10;  some- 
times or  sometime,  Eph.  v.  8  (the  latter  in  the  sense  of  once, 
formerly)  ;  in  these  cases  the  British  and  American  editions 
vary.  Nor  have  we  referred  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
hyphen  in  words  like  handmaid  (hand-maid),  burnt  offering 
(burnt-offering),  &c.  There  is  another  large  class  of  passages, 
in  which  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  &c.,  insert 
parenthetical  marks,  while  these  are  omitted,  or  differently 
distributed,  in  other  editions  ;  in  many  cases  the  exegesis  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  such 
marks.  We  have  introduced  only  one  of  these  cases  above, 
viz.,  Col.  ii.  21-23.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
brackets  are  introduced,  viz.,  1  John  ii.  23.  The  edition 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Versions, 
had  here  omitted  them  ;  the  later  editions  have  reproduced 
them,  while  there  is  still  an  uncertainty  whether  "  but "  alone 
should  be  thus  marked,  or  else  the  entire  succeeding  clause, 
the  whole  being  now  again  printed  in  italics  in  the  English 
version.     It  is  true  that  the  Textus  Receptus  omits  the  clause 
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and  it  was  no  louna  m  the  earliest  Erasmian  editions  from 
which  the  German  version  was  made.  Still,  critics  like  Gries- 
bach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Knapp,  De  Wette,  &c.,  receive  it 
as  genuine  ;  Ostervald,  like  Martin,  introduces  it.  Branne 
(Lange's  Bibelwerk)  receives  it  on  decisive  manuscript  authority, 
and  the  American  Bible  Society  has  no  reason  to  decline,  as  it 
now  again  does,  to  decide  this  critical  question  in  the  English 
version  (by  the  awkward  brackets  and  the  italics),  when  it  does 
decide  it  in  versions  in  other  languages. 

We  have,  besides,  not  referred  to  a  class  of  texts  in  which, 
independently  of  various  readings  and  the  punctuation,  the 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  leads  to  a  difference 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  several  versions.  This  class  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  selected  from  a  long  list. 
In  Acts  iii.  21,  ov  may  be  the  subject  of  the  infinitve  bi^aeSat 
(accusative  before  it),  and  ojsavoy  is  then  the  object  (accusative), 
governed  by  the  latter ;  or  ov  may  be  the  object  (accusative), 
and  ovpavov  after  du  (accusative  before  the  infinitive)  includes  or 
specifies  the  subject.  The  sense  is  much  affected  by  the  de- 
cision ;  the  Lutheran,  or  else  the  Reformed  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  will  materially  gain  by  the  result. 
The  German  version  adopts  the  former  construction  ("  who 
must  receive  the  heaven  ")  ;  the  English,  with  which  Oster- 
vald and  Martin  (Reformed)  agree,  the  latter  ("  whom  the 
heaven  must  receive"). 

The  editors  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
have,  as  far  as  we  have  investigated  the  subject,  usually 
directed  their  attention  to  the  vaince  lediones,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  have  adopted  the  punctuation  which  appeared  in 
the  early  printed  editions  (the  Complutensian,  Erasmian, 
Stephens,  Elzevir).  The  older  commentators  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
seem  also  to  have  given  less  attention  to  the  punctuation  than 
its  importance  deserves.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  new 
Commentary  of  Lange  and  his  associates,  that  they  have  in 
many  instances  referred  to  the  modification  of  the  sense  of  a 
passage  by  any  change  in  the  usual  punctuation.  They  gene- 
rally exhibit,  in  this  respect,  far  more  attention  to  the  shades 
of  thought  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  comma,  &c.,  than 
many  of  their  predecessors. 

Conclusion. — One  object  which  we  have  had  in  view  in 
directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  to  shew  its 
homiletical  importance.  Revealed  truth  is  of  inestimable  value. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  iota  of  it,  and  we  dare  not  cast 
it  aside.  When  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  occupies  the  pulpit, 
and  professes  to  explain  God's  word,  or  set  forth  the  "  mind 
of  the  Spirit "  who  inspired  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  ought 
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he  not  to  be  very  sure  that  he  really  states  divine  truth  in 
its  purity  and  in  its  fulness  ?  Ought  he  not  to  furnish  all  the 
practical  instructions  which  his  text  presents  ?  Now,  the 
insertion  or  the  cancelling  even  of  a  comma,  as  many  of  the 
passages  quoted  above  demonstrate,  may  either  prompt  him 
to  express  thoughts  which,  after  the  alteration  of  the  punctua- 
tion are  found  to  lie  in  the  text,  or  else  may  imperatively 
require  that  he  should  withhold  thoughts,  instructions,  &c., 
which  are  usually  suggested  by  the  text,  but  which,  after 
altering  the  punctuation,  he  Hnds  that  the  sacred  writer  did 
not  intend  to  convey.  In  the  latter  case,  the  established  her- 
meneutical  principle,  that  we  are  not  authorised  to  obtrude 
thoughts  on  a  passage  which  evidently  did  not  occur  to  the 
writer,  ought  to  be  conscientiously  followed  in  our  exegetical 
and  homiletical  practice.  We  will  illustrate  this  point  by 
selecting  a  passage  which,  in  whatever  mode  it  is  pointed,  does 
not  affect  any  form  of  doctrine  respecting  which  evangelical 
Christians  differ.  We  have  refrained  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
cases  adduced  above  from  expressing  any  personal  or  private 
doctrinal  views,  and  have  mainly  endeavoured  to  shew  ob- 
jectively the  great  variety  of  opinions  which  the  modern  system 
of  punctuation  can  express.  In  John  i.  9,  some  editors  (Knapp, 
Stier,  Alford,  &c.),  place  a  comma  after  avd^wTrov,  thus  indicating 
that  the  participle  l^^ofuvov  (asnom.  neut.)  refers  to  (pug.  If  we 
should  write  a  sermon  on  the  text  thus  pointed,  we  would  dwell 
at  considerable  length  on  the  comparatively  feeble  light  afforded 
by  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g.,  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments), and  make  much  use  of  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  and  we  should 
not  fail  to  dwell  on  John  i.  17.  We  would  refer  to  the  fact 
that  since  this  "  true  light "  had  come  into  the  world,  the 
privileges  of  men  had  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  their 
responsibility  had  also  become  more  weighty  and  solemn.  We 
might  then  refer  to  Sodom,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  Chorazin,  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  xi.  20-24),  and  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Such 
is  the  punctuation  of  Ostervald  ;  he  places  a  comma  after  les 
hommes,  and  proceeds  :  en  venant,  i.  e.,  "  when  the  light 
comes,"  &c.  Bengel,  who  adopts  the  same  view,  presents,  in 
his  Gnomon,  additional  remarks  on  the  high  value  which  we 
ought  to  ascribe  to  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  as  compared 
with  John,  to  whom  v.  6  refers.  See  Alford,  Lange,  &c.,  on 
the  passage. 

Others  cancel  the  comma  after  avd^umv,  which  Erasmus  had 
introduced  into  the  Greek  text,  although,  like  the  Vulgate,  he 
translates  l^^ofievov  by  venientem,  referring  to  hominem,  and 
not  to  lux.  If  this  comma  is  cancelled,  i^yofj.ivov  (now  ace. 
masc.)  agrees  with  av6^.  which  immediately  precedes,  and  this, 
in  accordance  with  the  Vulgate,  is  the  form  of  the  English  and 
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German  versions,  as  well  as  that  of  Martin  (eclaire  tout  homme 
venant,  &c.).  Olshausen  regards  this  construction  as  involving 
a  pleonasm  ;  for  obviously  all  who  are  in  the  world  must  have 
come  into  the  world.  Many  of  the  older  interpreters,  however 
(Origen,  &c.),  and  of  those  of  more  recent  times  (Luther,  Calvin, 
Meyer,  &c.),  cancel  the  comma,  and  translate  after  the  manner 
of  the  Vulgate  and  English  version.  Now,  if  we  should  pre- 
pare a  sermon  on  the  text  with  this  punctuation,  we  should  be 
able  simply  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  after  we  have  come  into 
the  world,  we  assume  certain  responsibilities.  But  as  le-^oijbivof 
is  now  divested  of  much  of  its  meaning  and  force,  we  would  be 
compelled  to  omit  very  much  of  the  matter  stated  above  which 
the  other  punctuation  suggests. 

Our  space,  however,  does  not  allow  us  to  add  other  illus- 
trations which  we  have  collected,  but  which  we  are  compelled 
by  the  length  of  this  article  to  omit.  We  close  with  the  re- 
mark that,  as  all  revealed  truth,  even  in  its  minutest  details, 
is  of  inestimable  value,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of 
every  theologian  and  teacher  of  religion  to  acquire,  not  merely 
general,  but  also  very  particular  and  distinct  views  of  the 
meaning  which  any  inspired  writer  expresses  in  any  passage. 


Art.  II. — Anglicanism  vn  Ireland. 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to  explain  the  nature 
and  operation  of  those  causes,  ecclesiastical,  political, 
and  social,  which  led  to  the  failure  of  Anglicanism  in  Ireland. 
The  sixteenth  century  saw  Romanism  completely  dethroned 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales,  but  in  the  sister  kingdom 
it  remained  almost  unshaken.  It  was  the  remarkable  con- 
fession of  the  late  Archbishop  Magee,  that  the  Reformation 
had  only  begun  during  his  own  lifetime :  a  confession  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  mean  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  had 
been  for  ages  a  mere  religious  nullity,  destitute  of  all  reform- 
ing activity,  and  certainly  deficient  in  that  sympathetic 
expansiveness  which  enables  a  church  to  take  up  and  express 
the  various  and  complex  impulses  of  a  national  life.  We 
have  no  concern  in  this  inquiry  with  the  politics  of  the  hour : 
our  aim  is  purely  historical.  The  course  of  our  examination 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  discern  that  the  whole  responsibility 
of  failure  does  not  rest  with  the  churchmen  of  Ireland.  The 
fact  is   certainly  somewhat   singular  that,   while   Protestant 
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Episcopacy  has  had  for  three  centuries  the  secure  vantage- 
ground  of  law,  with  an  exckisive  hold  upon  the  colleges  and 
schools,  and  has  been  secured  by  its  external  points  of  contact 
with  the  people,  in  the  command  of  nearly  all  of  the  avenues 
to  public  honour  and  power,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has, 
during  the  same  period,  been  the  great  visible  force  of  the 
country,  touching  life  everywhere,  and  binding  it  together  in 
all  its  relations,  while  at  the  present  hour  it  keeps  the  same 
immovable  and  vigorous  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  failure  of 
Anglicanism  was  largely  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  introduc- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Reformation  was 
carried  into  the  country  as  a  foreign  thing,  and  laid  down 
bodily  on  Irish  soil.  It  was  not  a  movement  from  within, 
but  from  without.  Protestantism  did  not  spring  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Irish  Romanism,  like  the  Protestantism  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany ;  it  was  no  spiritual  revolt  against 
priestly  teachers ;  there  Avas  no  Irish  Luther,  or  Latimer,  or 
Knox  directing  a  great  movement  against  the  ancient  super- 
stition ;  there  was  no  gradual  work  of  disintegration  upon  the 
old  forms  of  error  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and 
no  awakening  breath  of  earnest  Christian  activity  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  new  epoch.  We  know  how  in  other  countries 
there  were  "reformers  before  the  Reformation";  but  Ireland 
had  no  fifteenth  century  Lollardism  like  England  and  Scot- 
land, penetrating,  as  a  quiet  and  secret  influence,  whole 
districts.  Rome  never  appeared  there  as  in  England,  an 
alien  and  antagonistic  power,  the  threatening  shadow  of  a 
concealed  enemy;  and  there  was  no  spirit  of  contempt  or 
derision  of  the  clergy,  and  no  Chancers,  or  Lindsays,  or 
Sachses  to  lash  the  notorious  vices  of  the  religious  orders. 
Ireland  was,  in  fact,  at  that  period,  in  no  sense  receptive ; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  country  to  meet  the  newly  imported 
Anglicanism,  and  accept  it.  Perhaps  the  main  cause  of 
failure  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  new  religion  was  that  of 
conquerors  and  oppressors.  If  Ireland  warred  with  the  power, 
she  would  not  be  disposed  to  favour  the  religion,  of  England, 
and  the  Irish  only  knew  it  as  the  religion  of  those  strangers 
who  then  contended  in  mortal  strife  for  their  inheritances, 
and  whom  they  hated  from  the  historic  recollections  of  still 
more  ancient  wrongs.  We  are  also  to  remember  that,  while 
in  other  countries  there  was  a  dawning  life  of  literary  culture, 
Ireland  was  then  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance.  The 
Humanism  of  the  fifteenth  century  never  reached  her.  The 
time  was  when  she  was  the  brightest  speck  in  Christendom, 
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enjoymg  the  last  rays  of  an  illumination  which  extended  in 
the  same  degree  to  no  other  part  of  Europe,  and  studded  over 
with  conventual  schools,  in  which  the  learning  of  the  western 
world  had  taken  refuge.  But  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  extinguished 
her  light,  and  when  the  Reformation  da^vned  upon  Europe,  it 
found  Ireland  the  darkest  spot  in  all  Christendom.  The  in- 
vention of  printing  was  unknown  there  till  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  Reformation ;  the  Irish  language,  then  nearly  uni- 
versal, had  the  effect  of  isolating  her  whole  people  from  the 
liberal  culture  of  other  kingdoms  ;  and  there  were  no  Oxfords 
or  Cambridges,  or  Etons  or  Winchesters,  to  rear  a  learned  race 
of  philosophers  and  divines.  Thus  we  see  that  while  in 
England  the  Reformation  had  to  deal  with  an  orderly  and 
civUised  community,  with  powerful  appliances  of  education,  and 
while  its  adherents  were  among  the  best  scholars  and  divines 
of  the  day,  the  case  of  Ireland  was  deplorably  different,  without 
universities  or  schools,  without  printing  presses  or  literature, 
without  social  order,  or  even  the  usages  of  civilised  life. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  Reforma- 
tion had  to  encounter  greater  primary  difficulties  in  Ireland 
than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  But  we  shall  now  see 
that,  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  disadvantageous,  no 
wise  or  liberal  measures  were  taken  at  a  period  so  critical  to 
advance  the  Reformation.  We  might  have  expected,  for 
example,  that  the  British  Government  would  have  been  careful 
to  present  the  new  church  to  the  people  as  a  purely  religious 
institution  ;  that  they  would  have  selected  the  most  zealous, 
and  intrepid,  and  conciliatory  of  prelates  for  the  sees,  and  en- 
couraged the  appointment  of  the  most  faithful  and  pious  clergy- 
men to  the  parishes,  taking  care  by  all  means  to  give  a  distinct 
preference  to  native  rather  than  to  English  preachers  ;  and  that 
immediate  measures  would  have  been  taken  to  have  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  liturgy  translated  into  the  Celtic  tongue,  and 
placed  within  reach  of  the  whole  people,  while  some  wise  and 
liberal  plan  of  general  education,  like  that  devised  by  Knox 
for  the  Scottish  nation,  should  have  been  enacted  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Reformation.  But  what  was  the  course 
actually  adopted  ?  The  Romish  faith  was  simply  condemned 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion enforced  by  the  heaviest  penalties,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  being  made  to  educate  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy,  or  the 
catechism  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
but  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  instead  of  the  liturgy  being 
given  in  a  language  known  to  all  the  })eople,  it  was  actually 
offered  them  in  Latin,  a  language  that  was  then  foreign  to 
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both  clergy  and  people  !  *  The  Irish  Reformers  really  denied 
the  Bible  to  the  people.  It  was  sixty-six  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Reformation  before  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  the  Celtic  tongue.  Good  Bishop  Bedell,  who  has 
been  styled  "  the  Tyndall  of  Ireland,"  established  an  "  Irish 
Lecture  "  in  Dublin  College  for  preparing  young  men  to  preach 
in  Irish  to  the  natives  ;  but  the  party  of  Laud  abolished  the 
lecture,  and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  Bedell  to  have  the  Scrip- 
tures and  service  printed  in  Irish. f  And  so  late  as  the  year 
1697,  we  find  fourteen  Anglican  bishops  in  a  house  of  thirty-five 
members,  assenting  to  a  bill  in  the  Irish  Parliament  "  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  language,  and  encouraging  the  Irish  to 
learn  English."  What  could  be  expected  as  the  result  of  such 
shallow  and  wrong-headed  legislation  ?  If  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates had  had  the  wisdom  to  do  for  Ireland  what  had  been 
already  done  by  England,  with  such  signal  success,  for  Wales, 
viz.,  make  the  native  tongue  the  vehicle  of  all  secular  as  well 
as  religious  instruction,  the  census  of  religions  in  the  sister 
kingdom  would  be  found  to  tell  another  story  at  the  present 
hour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  early  bishops  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  plant  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.  No  care  was  taken 
to  select  prelates  with  an  evangelical  spirit :  they  were  nearly 
all  alike  destitute  of  vigour,  intrepidity,  and  humanity.  Arch- 
bishop Brown,  the  responsible  head  of  the  undertaking,  had  no 
idea  of  the  pernicious  errors  of  Popery,  nor  did  he  advance  a 
single  step  without  the  continual  urgency  of  the  Government. 
The  only  exceptions  were  John  Bale,  an  Englishman,  and 
Nicholas  Walsh,  an  Irishman,  who  were  successively  Bishops 
of  Ossory.  The  career  of  Bale,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  was  cut  short  by  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  but  not  before  he  had  fearlessly  exposed  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  preached  the  gospel  throughout  his  diocese  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  Walsh  was  murdered  by  an 
Irishman  whom  he  had  excommunicated  for  the  crime  of 
adultery.  He  was  the  first  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Irish  language,  but  it  was  not  till  1602 — sixteen  years 

*  The  reason  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  measure  was  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  people  did  not  understand  English,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  print  the  Irish,  and  more  difficult  for  the  reformed  ministers  to 
read  it  when  printed.     The  whole  proceeding  has  a  very  ironical  look. 

+  Dr  Reid  says  in  his  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland"  : — 
"  He  was  opposed  by  Bramhall  who,  like  his  patron  and  prototype  Laud,  was 
averse  to  the  general  education  of  the  people,  and  who  reasoned  against  the 
proposal  of  Bedell  on  the  absurd  principle — the  application  of  which  had  been 
already  so  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  truth — that  the  native  Irish  were  a 
barbarous  and  degraded  people,  unworthy  and  incapable  of  civilisation." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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after  his  death — that  his  translation  was  printed.     He  like- 
wise translated  the  liturgy,  and  appointed  ministers  to  preach 
in  the  native  tongue.     Sir  H.  WaUop,  the  Lord-Deputy,  said  of 
Walsh  :  "  He  was  the  only  man  of  his  coat  that  ever  I  knew, 
bom  in  this  country,  that  did  most  sincerely  know  and  teach 
the  gospel ;"  and  even  Archbishop  Loftus  could  say,  "  He  did 
much  good  in  God's  church,"  though  "  he  lacked  both  stout- 
ness and  policy  of  government,"  which  means  simply  that  he 
used  moral  rather  than  poKtical  means  to  carry  out  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  country.     But  when  we  consider  the  cold-blooded 
and  persecuting  malignity  of  the  bishops — so  diflferent  from 
the  pious  and  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  reformers  in  other  coun- 
tries— we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Celtic  Reformation  should 
have  been  so  backward.     We  obtain  a  most  impressive  idea  of 
their  character  and  policy  from  the  "  State  Papers  concerning 
the  Irish  Church,"  lately  published  and  edited  by  Dr  Maziere 
Brady,  an  Irish  clergyman,  well  kno^vn  by  his  laborious  com- 
pilations of  Irish  ecclesiastical  records.     We  find  from  these 
papers  that  Archbishop  Loftus  was  engaged,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  along  with  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  one  of  the 
Lord's  justices,    in  torturing  one  Archbishop  Hurley  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  carrying  secret  communications 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Celtic  chiefs.     They  had  his  feet  toasted 
against  a  fire  with  hot  boots,  and  eventually  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold.     At  this  period,  the  land  was  a  perfect  Gehenna. 
The  churches  were  in  ruins  everywhere ;  service  was  seldom 
performed  in  any  church  though  the  bells  were  duly  rung ; 
there  were  only  four  bishops  out  of  thirty,  and  a  few  Dubhn 
prebendaries  who  could  preach  a  sermon  ;  boys  of  nine,  laymen, 
horsemen,  and  "  kernes,"  held  large  numbers  of  livings ;  the 
laity,  who  farmed  them  from  the  bishops,  employed  curates  to 
do  duty,  at  salaries  ranging  from  two  to  five  pounds  a-year ; 
one  farmer  had  sixteen  benefices  in  his  hands,  and  "amoncfst 
these,  not  one  vicar  or  minister  maintained  that  can  read 
English,  or  understand  Latin,  or  give  any  good  instruction  to 
his  parishioners."     The  farmer,  as  his  remuneration  is  scanty, 
"seeketh  a  priest  that  will  serve  his  cure  cheapest,  without 
regard  to  person  or  quality,  and  then  this  curate,  to  make  his 
stipend   as   he   may   live   upon,  travelleth  like  a  lackey  to 
two  or  three  churches  in  a  morning — every  church  a  mile  or 
two  miles  asunder — and  there  once  a-week  readeth  them  only 
a  gospel  in  Latin  and  so  away,  and  so  the  poor  people  are 
deluded.''     This  is  the  story  of  the  prebendaries  of  Dublin. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  congregations  were  very  scanty  ; 
Loftus  seeks  powers  to  "compel  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
go  to  church,"  and  even  when  they  do  come,  as  an  Irish  school- 
master teUs  us,  they  shewed  but  little  reverence  for  the  place. 
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as  "they  walked  round  about  like  mill-horses,  chopping, 
changing,  making  merchandise,  so  that  they  in  the  quire  cannot 
hear  a  word,  and  those  not  small  fools,  but  chief  of  the  city," 
Meanwhile  Loftus  writes  to  England  recommending  fines  and 
imprisonments — "  If  liberty  be  left  to  myself  and  such  com- 
missioners as  are  well-affected  in  religion  to  imprison  and  fine 
all  such  as  are  obstinate  and  disobedient,  and  if  they  persist — 
being  men  of  ability  to  bear  their  own  charges — to  send  them 
to  England  for  example's  sake,  I  have  no  doubt  but  within  a 
short  time  they  will  be  reduced  to  good  conformity."  Sir  E. 
Waterhouse  recommends  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  "  soldiers  of 
experience "  to  vacant  bishoprics,  for  "  here  is  scarce  any  sign 
of  religion  nor  no  room  for  justice  till  the  sword  hath  made  a 
way  for  the  law." 

We  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  church 
was  that  for  three  hundred  years  it  was,  to  use  the  forcible 
words  of  an  English  prelate,  "one  of  the  worst  and  meanest 
instruments  of  English  misrule,"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
political  exclusion,  through  all  its  history,  created  a  kind  of 
repulsive  influence  around  it.  It  was  incapacitated  by  its  very 
safeguards  from  exercising  its  powers  of  usefulness.  And  if  a 
special  effort  had  been  made  to  render  it  as  odious  as  possible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised 
than  the  system  of  tithes ;  for  parsons  and  parishioners  were 
always  exhausting  their  animosities  in  courts  of  law,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  became  terrible  engines  of  oppression  to 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers.  Good  Bishop 
Bedell  could  say  in  1630,  that  the  "  Roman  Catholics  were  im- 
poverished from  paying  double  tithes  to  their  own  clergy  and 
to  ours,"  and  "from  the  oppression  of  the  courts  ecclesiastical," 
which  he  declared  to  be  wholly  inexcusable  ;  and,  ten  years 
later,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  were  praying 
Charles  I.  to  order  that  no  Episcopal  clergyman  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  jail  in  his  own  private  house  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  recreant  parishioners. 

No  doubt,  much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  church  was  surrounded,  and  we  can  readily  sympathise 
with  the  lamentations  of  pious  churchmen  over  legislation  which 
had  the  effect  of  alienating  from  them  so  utterly  the  sympathies 
of  a  generous  nation.  But  while  they  cast  all  the  blame  of 
these  odious  proceedings  upon  Enghsh  statesmen,  they  seem 
to  forget  the  distinguished  share  that  their  prelates  have  had 
for  three  centuries  in  directing  the  course  of  this  legislation. 
"We  know  how  King,  Boulter,  and  Stone  originated,  as  well  as 
sustained,  nearly  all  the  great  measures  of  religious  proscrip- 
tion during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  bishops  formed  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when 
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the  worst  of  the  penal  laws  were  passed  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  when  the  Presbyterians  were  excluded  from 
their  share  in  the  public  offices  and  honours  of  the  kingdom. 
These  laws  involved  more  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted 
in  the  paroxysms  of  any  revolution,  impoverishing  and  degrad- 
ing the  people,  so  that  Churchmen  might  henceforth  justly 
taunt  them  with  their  ignorance,  as  they  prevented  the  Irish 
from  going  to  school,  and  upbraid  them  for  their  raggedness 
and  poverty,  after  they  had  done  their  best  to  strip  them  of 
their  lands,  their  trade,  and  their  goods.  "We  know  how  the 
bishops  petitioned  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donuvt 
from  the  Presbyterians — "those  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Church,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Mant* ;  how  Bishop  King 
of  Derry,  "  persecuted  several  (Presbyterian)  people  by  excom- 
munication and  imprisonment ; "  how  the  Presbyterians  "  were 
exhausted  with  paying  sums  of  money;"  how  the  Presbytery 
of  Lagan  was  prevented  from  meeting,  by  the  fact  that  the 
clerk  and  three  members  were  lying  in  Lifford  jail,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  We  know  that  when  either 
Presbyterians  or  Romanists  obtained  any  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  the  bishops  were  always  in  a  great  minority.  Oq 
the  other  hand,  the  bishops  cannot  point  to  a  single  instance 
in  which  they  ever  denounced  unjust  or  unequal  laws,  or 
attempted  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  an  oppressed  people,  or 
lifted  up  their  voices  for  mercy  in  the  day  when  a  strong 
government  was,  with  needless  cruelty,  stamping  out  the  embers 
of  rebellion. 

It  is  a  very  instructive  fact,  that  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  had  a  most  happy  influence  upon  the  history  and  fortunes 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Archbishop  King,  the  ceaseless 
enemy  of  the  Presbyterians,  could  say  in  1720 — hardly  a  year 
after  he  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Dissenters'  Relief  Act 
— "  that  the  clergy  should  no  longer  expect  the  help  of  the 
civil  power  and  ecclesiastical  courts,"  but  if  "  they  used  the 
means  and  methods  which  Christ  has  left  us,  they  would  go 
farther  to  support  religion  and  holiness  than  all  temporal 
motives  and  assistance  could  do  without  them."  Events  have 
a  wonderful  facility  for  educating  people  into  right  principles. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  Presbyterians,  during 
eighty  years  of  proscription  in  the  eighteenth  century,  remained 
faithful  to  their  old  traditions,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  Episco- 

*  It  is  a  ciirious  fact  that  the  Irish  Church  can  boast  of  no  history  that  is 
not  political.  Bishop  Mant's  History  is  concerned  with  nothing  but  a  purely 
political  Christianity,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Laud,  Bramhall,  and  King. 
He  declares,  for  example,  that  the  Act  of  l6Go,  imposing  a  fine  of  £100  upon 
any  Presbyterian  minister  guilty  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  "de- 
manded by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  was  essential  to  the  weU- 
berng,  not  to  say,  the  being  of  the  Church." — History,  vol.  i  pp.  646-7. 
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pacy,  the  better  classes  among  them,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  passed  over  in  great  numbers  into  the  communion  of  the 
Established  Church.  Episcopacy  had  ceased  to  be  politically 
obnoxious.  The  repeal  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  was  likewise  followed, 
especially  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century, 
by  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism,  which 
was  afterwards  wholly  arrested.  This  circumstance  sug- 
gests a  remark  made  by  Dr  TJllman  of  Heidelberg,  that 
the  revival  of  the  church  during  the  memorable  year  of 
European  revolutions,  1848,  offered  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  decline  of  Rationalism  at  the  same  time,  when  it  ceased 
to  be  under  the  ban  of  political  disfavour.  Churchmen  are, 
indeed,  very  slow  to  learn  that  the  efficiency  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body  to  grapple  with  systems  of  error,  and  maintain  its  own 
ground,  depends,  not  upon  its  political  incorporation,  and  the 
strength  of  its  oatward  safeguards,  but  upon  the  efficiency,  zeal, 
and  piety  of  its  clergy. 

This  remark  brings  us  naturally  to  another  cause  of  Anglican 
failure  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy.  There 
are  some  who  imagine  that  the  chief  business  of  a  church  is  to 
polish  and  refine  human  society,  to  add  extensively  to  the 
stock  of  general  literature,  to  maintain  a  body  of  dignified, 
well-bred,  and  scholarly  ecclesiastics,  and  to  exhibit  a  stately 
and  harmonious  development  of  correct  ecclesiastical  order. 
But  we  believe  that  something  more  is  needed  for  a  church 
placed  in  a  country  like  Ireland ;  though,  judged  even  by 
this  standard,  we  fear  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
anything  but  a  signal  success.  It  has  had  its  full  share  of 
political  bishops,  pluralist  incumbents,  rich  sinecurists,  fox- 
hunting, game  preserving,  quarter-sessions,  law-making  parsons, 
— not  to  mention  the  most  formidable  of  all,  the  Orange 
parson, — possessing  an  edifying  ardour  of  vituperation,  the 
gospel  of  peace  seldom  the  theme  of  his  harangues,  and  the 
weapons  of  his  warfare  kept  always  bright  by  constant  use. 
It  has  been  customary  with  a  certain  class  of  speakers  to  refer 
to  the  family  of  the  clergyman,  in  retired  pai'ishes,  as  being  a 
little  centre  of  civilisation,  from  which  gleams  of  refinement 
and  manners,  of  neatness  and  taste,  as  well  as  science  and 
general  literature,  are  diffused  through  districts  into  which 
they  would  otherwise  never  penetrate.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  country  or  a  church,  in  which  nearly 
one-half  of  the  clergy,  530,  were  non-resident  in  1818,  absenting 
themselves  habitually  from  their  religious  duties,  mostly  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  suitable  residences, — though  the 
Presbyterian  minister  and  the  Popish  priest  could  always 
manage  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  congregations, — as  if 
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such  an  idle  excuse  ever  justified  an  officer  of  state  in  the 
neglect  of  public  obligations,  for  which  he  was  handsomely 
rewarded  ?  Even  so  late  as  1834,  the  Census  Commissioners 
reported  that  incumbents  were  only  resident  in  890  cases  out 
of  1387,  leaving  340  cases  in  which,  though  the  incumbent 
was  non-resident,  divine  service  was  performed  by  a  curate, 
and  157  cases  in  which  no  service  of  any  kind  was  performed. 
What  can  we  think  of  the  piety,  or  zeal,  or  usefulness,  of  such 
a  clerical  body  ?  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  never  out  of  his  parish,  should  have  been  so 
successful  in  absorbing,  from  generation  to  generation,  whole 
colonies  of  Anglican-Protestants.  It  is  to  be  feared  also  that 
the  rank  the  Episcopal  clergy  usually  held  in  society  was 
prejudicial  to  their  influence  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Both  habit  and  education  identified  them  with  the  higher  orders, 
whose  pleasures  they  enjoyed,  and  whose  poUtical  prejudices 
they  shared  ;  so  that,  from  mere  inexperience  of  the  language 
and  manners  most  intelligible  to  the  common  people,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  readiest  way  to  their  hearts.  Their  preaching 
might  not  offend  a  cultivated  taste  or  a  critical  judgment ;  but 
it  was  tame  and  unimpressive  to  uneducated  minds.  A  church 
thinking  more  of  its  dignity  than  its  duty,  could  never  hold  its 
ground,  or  make  way,  until  it  had  borrowed,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  more  unfettered  and  flexible  energies  of  Dissent.  The 
change  in  question  did  come  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  banished 
the  passive,  easy-minded  men  of  other  days,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  men  distinguished  by  the  vigour  and  efficiency  of 
their  ministrations ;  popular,  and  simple,  and  evangelical  in 
the  style  of  their  pulpit  addresses  ;  estimable  in  their  private 
relations ;  eschewing  alike  the  tame  mediocrity  and  lifeless 
formalism  of  other  days.  Before  their  day,  the  very  best  friends 
of  the  church  could  not  claim  for  her  more  than  the  neffative 
praise,  that  she  had  done  no  mischief ;  but,  in  reality,  though 
harmless  and  inactive  in  one  sense,  she  inflicted  almost  irre- 
parable injury  upon  Protestantism,  by  making  it  synonymous 
— at  least  in  the  Celtic  mind — with  social  wrong  and  political 
injustice.  But  at  the  period  in  question,  there  were  good  men 
who  recognised  the  imperious  call  of  the  times,  and  repented  of 
the  long  ages  of  guilty  neglect.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Peter 
Roe,  of  Kilkenny,  began  to  stir  the  broad  and  placid  surface  of 
ecclesiastical  routine  ;  and  they  were  effectually  aided  by  the 
ardour  of  Methodism  outside,  which  all  the  bitter  repudiation 
and  scorn  of  the  clergy  could  not  drive  into  hostility  or  hatred. 
But,  unhappily,  this  revival  of  Episcopacy,  followed,  as  it  un- 
questionably was,  by  great  proselytising  power  and  success, 
began  at  a  period  when  a  quickening  began  to  be  felt  even  in 
Romanism  itself,  strong  already  in  numbers  and  position,  and 
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just  then  beginning  to  extend  its  lines,  and  take  up  fresh 
positions  of  strength. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  failure,  we  are  not  to  forget 
several  serious  drawbacks  in  the  Episcopal  position.  The  Irish 
Church  does  not  lie,  like  Presbyterianism,  in  a  compact  mass, 
but  drags  her  meagre  length  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
island, — appearing,  at  a  hundred  points,  in  detached  fragments, 
and  unconnected  outposts,  surrounded  by  the  enveloping  mass 
of  Romanism — at  once  so  fervid  and  aggressive — and  always 
tending  to  lower  the  tone  of  Protestant  spirituality.  This  geo- 
graphical tenuity  of  Prelacy  was  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  it  has  given  almost  no  tone  to  Irish 
society — the  religious  tone  of  Ulster  being  fixed  by  Presby- 
terianism, and  that  of  the  other  three  provinces  by  Romanism. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  even  Dublin  College  never  made 
Dublin  literary.  Besides,  unfortunately,  Episcopacy  possesses 
at  this  hour  no  solid  background  of  inspiring  traditions — the 
traditions  of  suffering  and  persecution — to  endear  it  to  the 
affections  of  churchmen.  We  know  how  the  dreadful  perse- 
cutions of  our  Scottish  forefathers,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  in  which  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  poured 
out  like  water,  worked  Presbyterianism  so  deeply  into  the  blood 
and  brain  of  the  Scottish  people ;  and  we  know  how  persecu- 
tion, and  proscription,  and  exclusion  have  made  Ireland  the 
most  ultramontane  country  in  the  world.  Now,  unhappily  for 
the  Anglican  Church,  none  of  her  prelates  ever  died  at  the  stake, 
or  rotted  in  dungeons  ;  and  no  thumbscrews,  or  "  maidens," 
or  racks,  or  scaffolds,  were  ever  employed  to  torture  or  destroy 
their  Protestant  flocks.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
many  of  the  people,  lost  their  lives  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ; 
but  that  was  a  fearful  act  of  retaliation  for  past  cruelties  and 
confiscations,  in  which  the  weight  of  Celtic  anger  fell  upon  the 
Episcopalians  rather  than  .the  Presbyterians,  who  were  less 
obnoxious  to  the  native  race.  The  traditions  of  Episcopacy 
are,  in  fact,  rather  political  than  religious — they  are  those  of 
Derry,  Anghrim,  and  the  Boyne — and  they  have  always  exer- 
cised a  disquieting  tendency  upon  the  country  at  large.  It  has 
also  been  her  disadvantage,  that  she  has  been  confronted  no- 
where, except  in  Ulster,  with  a  strong,  ardent,  watchful  Pro- 
testant dissent,  such  as,  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  has  so 
quickened  the  zeal  and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Estab- 
lished clergy.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  the  three 
southern  provinces,  having  relaxed  her  vigilance,  she  has  been 
content  to  lead  a  quiet,  unimpressive  life,  and  lost  ground  every- 
where, because  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  untiring  zeal 
and  transcendant  energy  of  the  Romish  clergy. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  Irish  Church  has  never  taken  a 
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conspicuous  place  among  the  churches  of  the  Keformation.* 
Still  we  must  hold  that  the  church  which  produced  a  Bedell,  a 
Walsh,  an  Ussher,  a  Leslie,  a  Magee,  an  Archer  Butler,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  sister  churches.  Let  us  hope  that  she  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  career. 

The  political  changes  that  are  imminent  in  the  relation  of 
Episcopacy  to  the  Irish  nation,  must  be  charged  with  the 
gravest  consequences.  Much  will  depend  upon  her  own  wis- 
dom at  the  present  time,  whether  the  church  will  bear  the 
sudden  strain  upon  its  energies,  or  draw  fresh  vigour  from  the 
crisis  for  a  new  and  expanding  career  of  usefulness  and  power. 
She  will  soon  become,  in  all  probability,  a  self-constituted,  self- 
regulating,  self-sustaining  body,  capable  of  framing  her  own 
laws,  choosing  her  own  policy,  and  appointing  her  own  officers, 
with  no  other  restrictions  upon  her  freedom  than  are  common 
to  all  voluntary  religious  communities.  She  will  no  longer  be 
the  symbol  of  a  hateful  denomination,  or  the  representative  of 
a  mere  political  Christianity.  Her  bishops,  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  secular  politics,  will  devote  their  undivided  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  her  purely  spiritual  interests.  The 
clergy,  deprived  of  their  exclusive  rights  in  the  graveyards,  will 
no  longer  be  tempted  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  ministers 
and  people  of  other  denominations ;  and,  being  thrown  upon 
voluntary  support,  will  become  less  secularised  by  politics,  and 
cultivate  more  popular  sympathies  as  well  as  more  popular  gifts  ; 
while  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  though  now  only  the  much 
vilified  relics  of  institutions  which  once  carried  terror  through 
the  land,  will  no  longer  throw  odium  upon  the  name  of  Pro- 
testantism. Apprehensions  may  be  felt  that  an  adequate  sup- 
port may  be  wanting  to  her  clergy  ;  but  the  crisis  will, 
according  to  all  past  precedent,  evoke  a  liberality  proper  to  the 
occasion  of  yet  unknown  and  unimagined  intensity.  Let  us 
hope  that,  wise,  powerful,  and  free,  strong  in  the  affections 
of  her  children,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  partaking  of  every  better 
influence  around  her,  may  pour  into  the  social  body  the  ele- 
ments of  a  higher  life,  diffuse  a  sweeter  breath  through  the 
community,  and  help,  side  by  side  with  the  stalwart  Presby- 
terianism  of  Ulster,  to  evangelise  the  whole  country.  A 
recovered  nation  will  be  the  prize  of  a  faithful  church,  intent 
upon  closing  the  gulf  that  has  so  long  separated  her  from  the 
people  of  Ireland.  T.  C. 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  her  wealthy  university  has  made  almost  no 
mark  in  literature.  The  Irish  Church  seems  to  have  used  Trinity  CoUege, 
merely  as  the  minister  of  her  external  and  popular  activity,  for  it  has  done 
nothing  for  the  reputation  of  episcopacy  in  a  literary  or  scientific  way, 
answerable  to  its  endowments  and  privileges.  Instead  of  being  the  maga- 
zine and  laboratory'  of  thought,  supplying  guidance  and  nourishment  to  the 
more  active  moral  life  of  the  community,  it  has  been  a  mere  library.  The 
reproach  is  an  ancient  one  that  calls  Trinity,  *'  the  silent  sister." 
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Art.  III. — The  Late  Commercial  Crisis :  Its  Causes, 
Features,  and  Lessons. 

"  Palaces,  baronial  castles,  great  halls,  and  stately  mansions  do  not  make 
a  nation.  The  nation,  in  every  country,  dwells  in  the  cottage ;  and 
unless  the  light  of  your  constitution  can  shine  there,  unless  the  beauty  of 
your  legislation  and  the  excellence  of  your  statesmanship  are  impressed 
there  on  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  people,  rely  upon  it,  you  have 
yet  to  learn  the  duties  of  government." —  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright. 

THE  hurricane  is  over  for  the  j)resent,  although,  as  we  had 
signs  of  it  before  it  came  on,  there  are  remains  of  it  yet 
which,  hke  the  ground-swell  of  the  ocean,  will  for  ever  disable 
many  now  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  disconcert  not  a 
few  that  had  conformed  themselves  to  a  better  starting  in  life. 
But  the  "tyuing  and  winning"  state  to  which  these  are  being 
reduced,  is  nothing  to  the  frightful  total  wrecks  we  have  had 
to  witnes.s,  and  the  comparative  paucity  of  those  who  have 
weathered  the  storm,  and  come  safely  to  port.  Dirges,  with 
more  of  execration  for  their  misdeeds  than  commiseration  for 
their  fate,  have  been  howled  over  the  fallen,  while  no  end  of 
paeans  are  being  sung  in  honour  of  those  who  have  survived 
the  general  disaster,  and  that  are  thriving  on  other  people's  ruins, 
as  if  it  were  all  owing  to  their  wisdom  and  discretion,  or  as  if 
they  alone  knew  how  "to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds."  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  appetite  for  reviling  misfortune  or  wor- 
shipping success.  Not  that  we  shall  be  trammelled  by  the  old 
rule  of  "  Nil  nisi  bonum  de  mortuis  "  when  regard  for  the  com- 
mon weal  demands  an  exceptional  license.  Our  main,  if  not 
our  only  object,  however,  is  to  see  how  far  the  times,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  responsible  for  those 
usages  and  excesses  from  which  we  are  suffering ;  to  harmonise 
profession  and  practice ;  and  to  suggest  changes  that  must 
shortly  come  to  pass,  if  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
masses  are  consulted.  And  certainly,  if  anything  should  give 
weight  to  what  we  say,  it  is  the  vantage-ground  from  which  we 
speak,  with  so  many  instances  fresh  in  our  minds,  of  honest 
industry  coming  to  grief,  of  men  long  held  in  high  estimation 
being  openly  branded  as  traitors,  of  honest  men  losing  all  con- 
confidence  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  each  other,  and  men 
actually  coveting  each  other's  downfall  to  keep  themselves  in 
countenance,  as  well  as  glad  of  any  pretext  for  saddling  their 
neighbour  with  a  portion  of  their  losses.  Indeed,  the  churl 
has  not  unfrequently  been  envied  who  went  and  hid  his  Lord's 
money  in  the  earth  instead  of  trading  on  it  or  putting  it  out  at 
interest.  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  true  picture  of  our  late  experience. 
By  keeping  such  a  beacon  before  us,  we  shall  best  ward  off  the 
same  rank  infidelity  for  the  future,  infidelity  in  its  worst  and 
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most  malignant  form ;  and  he  is  doubtless  a  great  public  bene- 
factor who  can,  in  any  degree,  heal  the  rents  thus  made  in  our 
social  system,  and  preclude  the  return  of  such  despairs,  aliena- 
tions, and  hostilities.  Although  now  floundering  and  feeling 
about  for,  and  occasionally  getting  hold  of,  our  former  faith,  we 
are  not  clear  of  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  and  until  we  are  so,  our 
chariot  wheels  must  drag  heavily.  Our  salvation,  however, 
must  be  nearer  than  when  we  began  to  believe,  and  it  is  this 
beginning  we  wish  to  foster  and  cherish.  It  has  been  said,  that 
while  faith  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  health  and  prosperity, 
the  contrary  holds  true  in  worldly  matters.  But  this  is  so  ex- 
ceptionally applicable,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  moment's 
attention.  If  we  were  all  solitary  units,  self-derived,  self- 
sufficing,  and  having  within  ourselves  all  the  means  of  happi- 
ness, it  might  indeed  have  a  show  of  -wisdom.  But  we  are 
differently  constituted,  owing  our  very  existence  to  each  other, 
and  so  dependent  on  each  other  for  succour  and  happiness  that 
he  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  who  says,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  It  is  not  well 
that  man  be  alone,  neither  is  it  that  he  should  be  so  far  above 
his  fellows  as  to  be  either  difficult  of  access  or  unapproachable. 
To  all  the  higher  forms  of  social  life  and  development,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  think  both  justly  and  kindly  of  each  other, 
be  willing  to  give  as  well  as  receive  favours,  and  that  we  should 
work  both  for  and  with  each  other.  Of  course  our  confidences 
must  be  discriminating,  and  when  we  have  been  deceived,  all 
trustful  intercourse  must  cease.  It  is  said  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  a  certain  place,  "And  he  did  not  many  mighty 
works  there  because  of  their  unbelief"  In  like  manner,  our 
greatest  power  depends  on  the  due  appreciation  of  others. 
The  finest  geniuses  require  the  smile  of  encouragement,  and 
whoever  gives  it,  gets  it  back  again  with  usury.  Oratory  is  as 
much  in  the  audience  as  in  the  speaker ;  and  a  famous  actor 
used  to  insist  on  the  cheers  of  his  friends  as  necessary  to  carry 
him  through  his  part.  So  also  in  practical  life.  If  we  are  to 
take  root  anywhere,  sympathy  must  be  the  very  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink.  It  is  our  natural  right,  and  whoever 
withholds  it,  is  of  all  men  the  most  unworthy  and  unjust.  We 
may  be  told,  however,  we  are  suffering,  not  from  want  of  faith 
in  man  but  from  its  excess,  from  having  allowed  a  few  men  to 
monopolise  that  which  should  have  been  in  various  degrees  the 
heritage  of  all.  This  is  not  only  true,  but  it  hits  the  very 
bull's  eye  of  the  whole  case.  We  have  made  gods  of  some 
men,  and  less  than  men  of  others,  of  which  our  late  experience 
has  been  only  the  nemesis.  We  must  be  more  equable  in  our 
regards,  and  spread  them  over  a  wider  area.  Moderately  sue- 
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cessful  men,  without  any  flaw  in  their  reputation,  should  be 
more  appreciated  ;  we  must  begin  to  believe  in  men  but  little 
heard  of,  and  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  young  men  should  have 
more  encouragement,  A  sharp  line  should  be  drawn,  however, 
between  such  as  are  ambitious  of  credit  at  all  hazards,  and 
those  who  only  care  for  it  in  so  far  as  they  can  use  it  safely 
and  with  advantage.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  Yankee,  that  he 
boasted  of  having  began  the  world  without  a  cent  and  now 
owing  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  when  asked  if 
he  was  not  afraid,  replied,  that  that  was  his  creditors'  look-out. 
The  same  man,  or  another  of  the  same  genus,  remarked  of 
some  wealthy  concern,  that  they  were  only  good  when  you  got 
well  in  with  them.  That  is  to  say,  when  they  were  afraid  of 
your  stopping  payment.  This  is  more  than  mere  badinage — 
it  embodies  a  sad  and  solemn  truth,  as  many  know  to  their 
cost. 

Entire  distrust  and  overweening  confidence  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  commercial  life  ;  and  a  young  man  setting 
out  should  go  rather  on  the  former  than  the  latter  tact,  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid  back-thrusts.  It  is  much  easier  putting  on 
more  sail  than  taking  it  in — so  much  easier  keeping  clear  of 
temptation  than  resisting  it,  especially  when  the  alternative  is 
exposure  or  ruin.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  what- 
ever disturbs  its  natural  operation,  must  be  carefully  studied. 
The  article  in  demand  to-day  may  not  be  wanted  to-morrow, 
and  there  are  never  wanting  those  who  are  willing,  either  to 
forestall  the  market,  or  work  at  a  loss  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
drive  others  off  the  course.  There  are  also  the  mania  and 
panic-mongering  crew,  who,  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  ti-ue 
nature  of  things,  speculate  on  the  gullibility  of  the  public. 
A  reasonable  success  they  magnify  into  something  wonderful, 
if  their  object  is  to  sell  dear  what  they  have  bought  cheap  ;  or 
a  slight  casualty  is  exaggerated  into  a  great  disaster,  if  they 
wish  to  buy  cheap  what  they  have  sold  for  future  delivery. 
The  extent  to  which  both  games  have  been  played  of  late 
years,  it  is  loathsome  to  contemplate,  and  the  dodges  resorted 
to  in  either  case  have  been  as  ingenious  as  they  were  morally 
abominable,  such  as  the  nod,  the  wink,  the  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  the  half-knowing  and  half-complacent  look,  and 
the  quasi-confidential  exhibition  of  telegrams.  By  such  hellish 
arts,  the  most  wary  were  caught ;  concerns  honestly  managed 
brought  into  difficulties  which  no  prudence  could  foresee  ; 
whole  families  ruined,  and  lunacy  and  suicide  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence.  There  is  no  better  way  of  judging  of  the 
moral  state  of  a  people  than  by  comparing  the  character  of 
those  now  rolling  in  wealth  with  that  of  those  moderately  well 
to  do  or  reduced  to  poverty.     Tried  by  this  test,  no  coimtry 
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ever  had  greater  reason  to  be  ashamed.  We  never  had  richer 
men  amongst  us,  or  a  greater  number,  and  our  rich  men  never 
had  a  worse  character.  So  greedy,  grasping,  and  cold-hearted, 
unscrupulous  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  impunity — or  that 
tampered  more  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  trusting  to  the  in- 
genuity of  lawyers,  or  a  long  purse,  to  bring  them  through,  and 
availing  themselves  of  every  resource  in  the  way  of  social  mtimi- 
dation  and  coercion.  This  may  seem  too  sweeping  a  condemna- 
tion, when  facts  are  not  adduced  to  bear  it  out.  To  lead 
evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  however,  were  much 
easier  than  it  would  be  safe  to  do,  so,  as  it  might  provoke  actions 
for  libel  (from  which  even  truth  is  not  excluded),  we  might  be 
amerced  in  no  end  of  damages.  But,  nevertheless,  all  we  say 
is  true,  as  the  witness  in  every  man's  breast  can  testify,  that 
has  mixed  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  We  have 
no  wish  to  run-a-muck  on  rich  men  as  such  ;  for,  although  in 
peril,  and  not  without  suspicion,  rich  men  are  not  necessarily 
bad,  any  more  than  good  men  are  rich,  and,  in  a  country  like 
this,  there  are  always  wealthy  people  of  pure  antecedents,  and 
whose  prosperity  is  a  public  blessing.  But  speaking  of  our 
modern  plutocracy  as  a  class,  they  are  base,  bloody,  and  brutal 
— bearing  on  their  shoulders  heavier  load  of  guilt  than  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

If  a  city  Arab  steal  a  pocket  handerchief,  he  is  seized  and 
carried  off  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  in  ten  minutes  may  be 
ordered  to  Bridewell,  while  the  plaintiff  in  lavender  gloves, 
possibly  one  of  the  class  just  referred  to,  is  complimented  by 
the  sitting  alderman  on  having  abated  a  nuisance,  and  he 
goes  home  to  his  dinner,  glorifying  himself  on  having  taught 
one  ugly  urchin  at  least  a  moral  lesson.  But  how  stands  the 
case  with  this  poor  boy  ?  He  was  brought  into  this  world 
without  his  consent  ;  he  probably  never  saw  his  father,  and  it 
had  been  better  he  had  never  known  his  mother.  Yet  here  is  he 
with  an  existence  thrust  upon  him,  an  existence,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  at  war  with  society 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  shunted  out  of  sight  for  taking  the 
only  means  before  him  of  keeping  soul  and  body  together. 
Rough  as  may  be  the  discipline  this  poor  fellow  has  to  undergo 
for  the  sake  of  society  as  well  as  himself,  and  rude  as  may  be 
the  kindest  treatment  he  ever  receives,  he  may  yet  be  the 
better  man  of  the  two.  Where  little  is  given  little  should  be 
expected,  and  the  city  Arab  is  not  unworthy  of  regard  if  he  is 
guilty  of  no  crime  but  such  as  is  instigated  by  the  cravings  of 
hunger. 

We  sometimes  congratulate  ourselves  on  burglars  and  high- 
waymen being  now  about  as  scarce  as  the  wolves  that  at  one 
time  infested  certain  parts  of  the  country.     We  may  walk  any 
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hour  of  the  night,  for  example,  with  comparative  safety  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  Pump  with  our  pockets  full  of  gold. 
But  it  were  a  tremendous  fallacy  to  suppose  that  this  were  in 
any  great  degree  owing  to  an  improved  state  of  moral  feeling 
among  the  struggling  or  uneasy  classes.     Our  more  effective 
police  has  done  much,  but  we  are  infinitely  more  indebted  for 
the  immunity  referred  to,  to  the  prevalence  of  an  unprincipled 
intelligence,  an  intelligence  brought  to  bear  on  the  weak  points 
both  of  the  law  and  of  human  nature.     Instead  of  resorting  to 
clumsy  and  dangerous  methods  of  possessing  himself  of  other 
people's  property,  the  brigand  at  heart   can  attain  his  ends 
in  a  more  legal  and  gentlemanly  fashion.     Instead  of  being 
sometimes  dragged  before  a  magistrate,  he  may  even  himself 
aspire  to  a  seat  on  the  bench.     As  a  retail  tradesman,  he  can 
worm  himself  into  credit,  and  then  he  enjoys  the  option  of  plunder- 
ing those  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  or  of  cheating  his  customers. 
As  a  wholesale  dealer,  he  may  float  a  man  of  straw  into  credit, 
by  selling  him  goods  at  a  usurious  profit — taking  a  bill  of  sale 
over  his  stock,  and  when  the  latter,  by  the  good  appearance  he 
makes  on  his  premises,  gets  credit  from  others,  the  former 
comes  down  for  full  payment,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for 
subsequent  creditors.      He   can   also   bilk   his  own  creditors 
through    marriage   settlements,   and   by  granting   to   parties 
with  whom  he  has  a  private  understanding,  preferences  that 
are  stupid,  knavish,  or  goodnatured,  as  we  may  choose  to  look 
at  them.     Of  course,  most  of  these  arrangements  might  be  set 
aside,  if  properly  looked  into.     But  to  file  bills  of  discovery  is 
not  always  convenient,  and  people  that  stand  to  lose  money 
don't  like  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  in  this  position,  and 
they  generally  prefer  taking  what  they  can  get,  to  wasting 
their  lives  in  prolonged  law-suits.     A  few  friends  of  the  bank- 
rupt, however,  are  generally  got  to  come  forward  and  ofifer  a 
composition  beyond  what  the  estate  apparently  warrants,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  closed  up,  bygones  are  bygones,  the  credi- 
tors are  cheated  with  their  eyes  open,  and  the  public  are  not  a 
bit  the  wiser.     The  delinquent  not  only  escapes  condign  pun- 
ishment, but  he  sometimes  afterwards  gets  up  his  head  again, 
and  achieves  the  reputation  of  being  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  pros- 
perous man. 

But  there  are  waj'^s  of  making  money  without  cheating 
either  creditor  or  customer,  without  taking  or  giving  credit, 
without  soliciting  or  being  solicited,  and,  as  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  exchange  in  use  by  the  parties  thus  engaged  is  specie, 
they  should  thus  far,  at  least,  be  respected  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Bank  Act,  although  we  fear  the  latter  will  not  thank  us  for 
the  hint.  But  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  occupations  to  which 
we  are  about  to  refer  are  more  independent  and  money-grub- 
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bing  than  they  are  either  genteel  or  moral.  But  many  fortunes 
have  sprung  from  such  beginnings.  One  man,  for  example, 
keeps  a  marine  store  more  for  the  appearance  of  business  than 
for  any  profit  it  brings, — simply  that  he  may  reset  stolen  goods 
and  keep  a  melting-pot  to  slip  gold  and  silver  plate  into,  that 
he  has  bought  (without  asking  impertinent  questions)  at  a  tithe, 
or  a  twentieth  part,  of  its  real  value.  We  have  heard  of  one 
curmudgeon  of  this  sort,  who  rose  to  be  a  considerable  landed 
proprietor.  Indeed,  one  of  our  metropolitan  boroughs  was  not 
long  ago  represented  by  a  man,  whose  antecedents  w^ere  not 
much  better,  but  who,  inheriting  the  proclivities  of  his  fore- 
bears, is,  at  this  moment,  expiating  in  Portland  Prison  one  of 
the  worst  forgeries  that  was  ever  known,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
followed  up  by  a  villany  more  transcendent  still.  Pawnbroking 
also  is  a  line  of  business,  not  only  lucrative  in  itself,  but  one  in 
which  no  end  of  extortion  may  be  practised  with  impunity.  It 
also  offers  rare  opportunities  for  exceptional  transactions  in  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  true,  no  vast  amount  of  business  can  be 
done  in  either  of  the  occupations  referred  to.  But  this  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  that  he  who  is  engaged  in  one  or  other  may 
become  a  millionaire.  His  profits  are  enormous,  his  expenses 
small :  no  one  troubles  him  with  a  subscription  paper ;  and, 
of  course,  he  has  always  money  to  invest, — his  income,  from 
whatever  sources,  being  left  to  accumulate,  and  his  capital 
being  continually  added  to.  Gin  palaces  have  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  fortunes,  notwithstanding  their  disastrous 
effects  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  districts  they  are  in. 
It  might  be  supposed  such  dens  of  vice  could  never  produce 
what  the  world  calls  "  a  gentleman."  But  the  case  of  the  vint- 
ner is  by  no  means  desperate.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because 
he  dispenses  strong  drink  to  others,  he  is  himself  the  slave  of 
Bacchus.  If  his  business  thrives,  any  thirst  he  ever  had  for 
ardent  spirits  not  improbably  transforms  itself  into  one  for 
gold.  Avarice  and  temperance  are  not  at  all  incompatible. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  landlord  of  a  gin  palace  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  quite  a  model  for  sobriety  in  the  midst  of  temptation 
— that  he  seems  a  portly,  well-conditioned  man,  flourishing 
outwardly  in  his  person,  while  his  inner  man  is  rapidly  decaying, 
if  not  already  dead.  When  such  an  one,  then,  buys  an  estate 
in  the  country,  he  looks  the  county  gentleman  quite  as  well 
as  his  neighbour  ;  and  he  may  not  only  cover  his  tracks,  as 
the  Yankees  say,  but  secure  admission  into  society,  by  present- 
ing a  memorial  window  or  altar  piece  to  the  parish  church,  and 
buying  a  living  for  his  son.  Then  there  is  no  saying  what  the 
latter  may  become.  Having  the  full  odour  of  sanctity  as  well 
as  gentility,  he  makes  a  hit  in  marriage,  believes  in  apostolical 
succession,  becomes  a  Ritualist  of  the  first  water,  and,  to  crown 
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all,  finds  out  he  is  the  promising  scion  of  an  old  family,  that 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

But  without  further  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  mil- 
lionaires are  sometimes  manufactured,  we  have  said  enough  to 
shew  that  money-making  is  easy  enough,  if  a  man  will  but 
devote  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  so  unworthy  an  end  ;  and  the 
danger  we  are  in,  notwithstanding  of  household  suffrage,  is  that 
of  being  overborne  by  a  low-minded,  heartless  plutocracy. 

Apropos  of  the  former,  we  are  reminded  of  a  saying  of  one 
whose  death  is  now  lamented,  not  only  as  a  national,  but  a 
European  loss.  Although  he  stood  on  the  pedestal  of  fame, 
and  might  have  had  wealth  for  the  asking,  he  preferred  to  the 
former  the  affections  of  those  who  sympathised  in  his  religious 
views,  and  to  the  latter,  what  was  sufficient  for  his  personal 
and  family  wants.  To  the  science  of  the  philosopher,  he  united 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  unobtrusive  piety  of  a  man  of 
God.  Well,  what  did  this  man  say,  who  had  the  world  at  his 
feet :  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  of  people  getting  very  rich,"  imply- 
ing that  they  were  so  self-sufficient  and  so  puffed  up  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  infallibility,  and  that  they  seemed  to  infect 
everybody  about  them  with  a  spirit  of  the  meanest  servility. 
Whenever  they  speak,  they  are  cheered  to  the  echo,  while 
honesty  and  common  sense  stand  abashed.  While  others  can 
scarcely  get  the  slightest  recognition  for  whatever  merits  they 
possess,  the  man  with  the  long  purse  is  assumed  to  be  every- 
thing he  can  or  ought  to  be.  There  is  scarcely  a  virtue  of 
which  he  may  not  be  wanting,  or  a  vice  he  may  not  indulge  in 
with  the  most  perfect  toleration.  The  charity  and  forbearance 
with  which  he  is  pampered  up,  account  for  his  insensibility  to 
everybody's  rights  but  his  own ;  and  it  were  a  miracle  if  he 
scrupled  to  work  on  men's  fears,  whenever  it  answers  his  pur- 
pose. No  wonder  he  husbands  his  civilities  and  reserves  his 
favours  for  the  most  obsequious.  When  he  frowns,  the  strug- 
gling man  loses  heart,  and  his  smile  lights  up  the  humble 
dwellings  of  better  men  than  himself  If  he  wishes  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  is  inundated  with  requisitions,  and  smothered 
with  votes  of  confidence  ;  and,  getting  in  on  his  own  terms,  he 
does  as  he  likes  in  the  House.  Yet,  it  may  be,  he  has  not  an 
atom  of  dignity  in  his  person  or  bearing,  and  that  he  is  as  little 
able  to  talk  sense,  sentiment,  or  grammar  as  he  is  endowed 
with  principle,  patriotism,  or  taste.  It  may  be,  that  whenever 
he  opens  his  mouth,  he  reminds  sensible  people  of  the  so-called 
Lady  Amelia  Skeggs  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  who,  on 
resuming  her  seat  after  a  dance,  disenchanted  all  about  her, 
by  remarking,  she  was  "  in  a  muck  of  sweat."  His  only  ob- 
ject in  going  into  the  House,  is  to  improve  his  social  position, 
get  a  baronetcy,  be  made  "  right  honourable,"  or  obtain  a  peer- 
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age  ;  and  to  get  any  or  all  of  these,  he  will  be  as  unscrupulous 
as  he  is  either  in  the  working  of  his  capital  or  in  the  means  he 
takes  to  increase  it.  To  expect  that  such  a  man  will  benefit 
the  nation,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  the  lunatic 
clergyman  in  Germany  the  other  day,  who  infused  poison  in  the 
cup  at  the  holy  communion,  could  edify  his  people.  Yet  this 
moneyed  man  is  allowed  to  take  the  measure  of  everybody's 
character  and  standing,  without  any  question  being  raised  as  to 
his  own,  to  be  a  moral  arbiter  forsooth,  and  in  all  matters  of 
dispute  his  opinion  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  decision  of  the  court. 
But  though  that  opinion  may  rule  the  issue  of  the  case,  it  may 
be  full  of  craft  and  unwisdom.  For  he  can  marshal  his  wit- 
nesses, fee  the  best  counsel,  bring  a  mysterious  influence  to 
bear  on  those  who  are  subpoenaed  as  jurymen,  and  intimidate 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  if  beaten  in 
one  court,  he  can  carry  the  matter  to  another.  It  is  thus  the 
most  atrocious  compromises  are  so  often  brought  about  in  the 
rich  man's  favour,  suitors  are  ruined,  and  the  ends  of  justice 
defeated. 

But  why  all  this  ?  The  worship  of  money  by  those  who  have 
it  not — a  worship,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  is  every  day  eating 
more  and  more  into  the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  that  threatens 
to  enslave  us  more  than  ever  we  have  been  by  pope,  priest,  or 
politician.  We  say,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose  that  we  have 
thus  far  re-adjusted  the  relations  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  achieved  household  suffrage,  if  "  Gilbert  Glossins  " 
are  to  rule  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Our  mar- 
riages will  be  all  for  money  instead  of  love,  domestic  happiness 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  ricketty  children  will  form  the  staple 
of  the  next  generation.  Our  energetic,  if  not  our  most  scrupu- 
lous men,  will  be  foundlings,  or  such  as  have  been  born  out  of 
lawful  wedlock.  Our  friendships  will  be  based  on  a  one-sided 
adulation  of  worldly  advantage,  instead  of  mutual  affinity  ;  and 
our  hospitalities  will  be  the  offshoots  of  policy  and  ostentation, 
instead  of  cordiality  and  kindness.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  "  Our  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures, 
and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,  and 
dragons  shall  be  in  our  pleasant  palaces."  With  all  this  mam- 
mon worship,  however,  there  is  often  great  moral  pretension— 
a  strong  attempt  to  be  great,  without  being  really  good — a 
continual  trying  to  make  the  pyramid  stand  on  its  apex,  in- 
stead of  its  base.  Cathedrals  are  restored,  churches  built, 
almshouses  erected,  and  schools  endowed ;  and  yet  they  who 
do  so,  are  often  found  to  be,  in  ordinary  life,  mean  and  over- 
reaching, and  mthout  hearty  goodwill  to  any  one.  It  is  thus 
that  in  Protestant  England,  absolutions  are  bought  for  past 
misdeeds,  and  indulgences  for  future  acts  of  oppression  ;  and  it 
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is  to  be  feared,  that  the  final  sentence  on  not  a  few  of  our 
munificent  founders  of  institutions  will  be,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 
Such  petrefactions  of  religion  and  benevolence  are  miserable 
substitutes  for  personal  godliness  and  life-long  honesty  and 
good  feeling.  Can  there  be  a  greater  burlesque  than  building 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  while  we  are  persecuting  contem- 
poraries endowed  with  their  spirit,  or  providing  for  those  that 
are  unborn,  while  we  are  churlish  and  oppressive  to  the  living. 
Away  then  with  that  gogle-eyed  philanthropy,  so  very  retro- 
spective on  the  one  hand,  and  peering  so  far  into  the  future  on 
the  other,  while  the  present  is  being  devoted  to  the  making  of 
paupers  for  its  own  institutions.  It  is  as  if  their  founders 
thought,  that,  instead  of  acting  like  men  and  Christians  in  their 
daily  life,  they  must  needs  usurp  the  functions  of  Providence, 
and  hold  the  scales  as  even  as  they  can  between  far-back 
ancestors  and  a  distant  posterity.  But  gloss  this  as  we  may, 
self  is  too  often  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  end  of  it  all. 
Our  duties  are  more  immediate,  and  lie  in  a  narrower  sphere. 
It  is  better  to  live  and  let  live,  to  live  rich  than  die  rich,  to 
make  men  than  found  institutions.  And  if  a  man  was  held 
as  "more  precious  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir,"  there 
would  be  less  truckling  to  wealth,  and  rich  men  would  not  dare 
in  private,  any  more  than  in  public,  to  outrage  common  sense, 
common  honesty,  or  those  original  instincts  of  humanity  on 
which  our  social  welfare  so  vitally  depends.  Using  the  phrase 
in  an  infinitely  inferior  sense  to  the  scriptural,  we  say,  that 
England  must  be  regenerated,  and  Englishmen  must  be  born 
again.  We  must  come  down  in  our  views,  and  be  more  moral 
and  humane  in  our  aspirations.  If  a  rich  man  is  to  be  re- 
spected, esteemed,  or  beloved,  let  him  shew  us  he  has  made  his 
money  honestly,  spends  it  with  real  benevolence,  and  that  his 
means  are  not  more  than  he  can  use  properly.  Instead  of 
keeping  the  poor  man  continually  on  his  defence,  and  apolo- 
gising for  his  existence,  let  us  clap  the  burden  on  the  rich 
man's  back  ;  for  as  things  have  been  of  late,  he  is  the  more 
suspicious  of  the  two.  It  lately  went  the  round  of  the  papers 
that  a  man  just  deceased  in  Paris  left  forty-four  millions  sterling. 
We  don't  credit  the  amount ;  but  assuming  it  was  true,  and  that 
all  his  money  was  out  at  5  per  cent.,  his  income  must  have  been 
something  like  £4:  per  minute.  If  such  were  the  case,  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  stain  on  any  man's  memory.  Although  it 
may  have  all  been  legally  made,  a  good  man  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  ;  and  if  any  man  is  so  into  the  vein  of 
money-making  that  he  cannot  leave  off,  it  says  little  for  his 
mental  or  moral  condition.  Happily,  we  have  no  such  fortunes 
on  this  side  ;  but  there  are  several  men  with  from  one  to  three 
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or  four  millions,  and,  having  an  affinity  with  each  other,  when- 
ever they  act  in  concert,  they  are  an  oligarchy  more  formidable 
than  any  we  have  yet  groaned  under.  Banded  together,  they  can 
get  up  a  mania  or  panic  at  pleasure,  and  divest  all  men  under 
them  of  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  each  other,  we  might  almost 
add,  of  faith  in  God.  Now  that  we  are  all  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of 
political  disability,  and  our  fate  is  in  our  own  hands.  But  if 
we  are  to  benefit  by  the  last  Reform  Bill,  we  must  be  true  to 
ourselves,  cease  our  adulation  of  wealth,  and  look  more  to  what 
a  man  is  than  to  what  he  has. 

Let  us  trust  all  men  somewhat,  no  man^bsolutely.  Let  us 
resist  the  farther  inroads  of  plutocratic  influence,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  emancipate  right,  reason,  and  humanity  from  their  pre- 
sent thraldom.  There  is  no  occasion  to  despise  money :  in  its 
own  place  it  is  a  blessing.  But  let  us  beware  of  contracting 
the  disease — we  might  say,  the  death  unto  all  things  but  money 
— which  we  complain  of  in  others.  The  means  of  happiness 
are  close  at  hand,  if  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  them.  Let  us 
take  a  lesson  from  the  cherub-faced  boy  at  our  own  fireside. 
See  with  what  interest  he  looks  abroad  upon  nature,  how  un- 
consciously he  lights  up,  by  the  bloom  of  health  and  innocence, 
the  spot  on  which  he  stands,  and  how  delighted  he  is  with  little. 
How  is  all  this  ?  Simply,  because  his  heart  no  less  than  his 
face  is  wreathed  with  smiles.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
us,  if  we  are  but  true  to  God  and  man  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  happy,  that  a  man  should  be  rich  ;  or  useful,  that 
he  be  a  companion  of  thieves.  Why  all  this  hurry  to  get  into 
that  blaze  state,  where  there  is  no  real  enjoyment,  but  a  con- 
stant craving  for  that  which  kills  principle  and  affection,  or  is 
like  so  many  clods  heaped  on  a  dead  man's  cofiin  ?  Life  is 
short,  forty-six  years  being  its  average  duration  in  long-lived 
families.  Why  not  then  fill  up  this  short  interval  "  with  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  the  lover  and  the  friend,"  instead  of 
forsaking  all  to  follow  Mammon  ?  A  conscience  void  of  offence 
is  better  than  the  terror  of  being  found  out,  whatever  the  amount 
of  money  we  stand  to  make  :  people's  affection  is  better  than 
either  their  envy  or  admiration,  and  their  confidence  than  their 
fear.  Health  of  body,  and  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  rent-ownership  of  broad 
acres,  and  the  solitary  splendour  of  high  position  and  numerous 
retainers.  "  To  know  our  real  good  and  ill,"  and  to  sympathise 
in  other  people's  joys  and  sorrows,  is  the  only  true  state  for  us 
to  be  in,  and  anything  intervening  is  to  be  deprecated.  All 
this  is  not  incompatible  with  success  in  life  even  now ;  but  if 
people  generally  acted  on  these  views,  a  better  genius  would 
possess  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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To  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  utterance  of  infinite  wisdom, 
the  whole  duty  of  man  is  comprised  in  the  loving  of  God  with 
our  whole  being,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ; 
whereas  an  inordinate  attachment  to  money  is  such  an  inter- 
polation of  self  as  destroys  both,  and  abrogates  the  whole  moral 
law.     Whoever  is  so  possessed,  not  only  shuts  up  his  bowels  of 
compassion  from  his  brother  in  distress,  but  he  is  even  swift  to 
shed  innocent  blood.     When  a  poor  boy  on  the  streets,  without 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  steals  from  hunger  or  cold, 
he  breaks  but  one  commandment,  while  the  magistrate,  before 
whom  he  is  ruthlessly  dragged,  may  be  the  moral,  if  not  tech- 
nical transgressor  of  all.     Through  some  mysterious  but  well- 
understood  juggle,  he  may  be  all  the  while  robbing  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  health  and  reason  as  well  as   property,  and  that, 
while  apparently  they  are  sitting  comfortably  at  their  own 
firesides,  and  both  are  in  blissful  ignorance  of  each  other.   There 
can  be  no  love  of  God  without  the  love  of  man,  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  former  is  one's  humanity,  his  practical  goodwill 
and  sympathy  with   those  about  him.     But  not  only  is  the 
covetous  man  an  idolater  and  a  murderer,  but  he  lies  in  wait 
for  his  own  life  in  one  of  two  senses,  if  not  in  both.     It  is  true 
the  miser  not  unfrequently  attains  a  great  age,  frugality  and 
temperance  being  conducive  to  longevity,  not  to  mention  his 
indifference  to  places  and  persons.     But  his  is  a  mere  animal 
existence,  without  social  enjoyment  except  such  as  may  be  got 
out  of  casual  acquaintances,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  has 
long  been  familiar,  without  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
past  or  longing  desire  for  the  future.     While  on  the  earth,  he 
feels  himself  a  power,  and  he  has  but  a  languid  belief  or  hope 
in  regard  to  anything  beyond.     So  far  therefore  as  the  keeping 
of  soul  and  body  together  depends  on  his  own  volition,  he  has 
the  advantage.     His  god  is  on  earth,  and  they  clutch  each 
other  with  a  fell  grasp,  giving  and  receiving  from  each  other  a 
succour  of  their  own,  until  what  is  "  appointed  unto  all  men" 
asserts  its  mastery  over  both.     This,  however,  is  not  life,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  death  unto  everything  that  makes  man's 
sojourn  on  earth  happy,  amiable,  or  hopeful. 

But  there  are  those  whom  money  crumples  up  and  kills 
bodily,  as  well  as  in  heart  and  conscience,  in  emotion  and  prin- 
ciple. One  man,  for  example,  toils  and  moils  away,  working 
double  tides  both  early  and  late,  and  sacrificing  his  health,  not 
merely  for  an  honest  living,  but  to  gratify  a  morbid  ambition, 
and  while  doing  so,  he  is  called  away  to  his  last  account. 
Another  realises  the  fortune  he  aimed  at,  and  finds  it  a  hand- 
ful of  ashes.  So  frequently  does  a  thing,  when  possessed, 
belie  the  character  it  had  when  viewed^^in  the  distance ;  or,  if 
really  valued  in  the  possession,  it  is  encompassed  with  so  many 
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hitches,  that  the  rich  man  is  afraid  of  poverty,  and  denies  him- 
self the  necessaries  of  life — a  fear  this,  that  not  only  casteth 
out  love,  but  provokes  people's  pity  or  derision,  instead  of  their 
sympathy.  Another  man,  when  suddenly  reduced  to  a  com- 
petence, is  so  stung  with  mortification,  that  he  rushes  head- 
long into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  But  there  are  other  weird- 
like tricks  that  avarice  plays  on  itself.  As,  for  example,  the 
millionaire  gasping  for  more  money  when  both  his  feet  are  in 
the  grave,  and  he  cannot  take  as  much  food  as  would  support  a 
rabbit.  Such  as  he  who  amused  himself  in  his  dotage  by 
catching  at  sovereigns  chucked  him  across  the  table  ;  and 
another,  who,  while  dying,  imagined  himself  already  dead,  and 
inquired  of  his  attendants  what  the  newspapers  were  saying 
about  him.  And  how  often  do  we  see  the  man  in  his  grave 
even,  through  his  last  will  and  testament,  ruling  over  the  liv- 
ing with  a  rod  of  iron.  Such  are  the  ghastly  honours  by  which 
mammon  canonises  his  votaries;  and  unless  the  original  instincts 
of  our  common  humanity  are  galvanised  into  new  life,  it 
seems  as  if  most  men  would  become  either  living  originals  of 
the  portraits  we  have  drawn,  or,  which  is  little  better,  the 
despised  minions  of  their  accursed  domination.  Let  no  one 
then  fancy  he  is  complete  in  himself,  any  more  than  he  is  a 
mendicant.  The  only  true  way  of  increasing  our  own  hap- 
piness is  by  sharing  it  with  others,  our  care  being  rather  for  the 
poor  than  the  rich,  and  more  for  the  living  than  either  the  long 
dead  or  the  yet  unborn. 

Practically,  if  men  are  to  be  honest,  honesty  should  have 
fair  play.  If  they  are  to  be  content  with  an  honest  living, 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
getting  it.  Honesty  should  not  only  be  enforced  on  rare  occa- 
sions by  pains  and  penalties,  but  honesty  generally  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged.  Of  course,  honest  men  no  more 
than  rogues  should  expect  success,  unless  they  understand 
their  business.  But  honesty  should  be  no  barrier  to  one's 
getting  on  ;  and  all  the  understood,  as  well  as  the  recognised 
usages  of  trade,  should  be  free  from  equivocation.  Now,  in 
nearly  all  trades,  especially  in  those  where  the  largest  sums 
are  turned  over,  there  is  what  lawyers  call  the  "  communis 
error,"  or  sin  of  the  class,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ■with- 
stand. In  doing  so,  one  is  liable  to  be  kept  at  an  outside,  to 
be  reckoned  as  deficient  in  tact,  and  to  be  doomed,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  live  amidst  bad  drains  and  in  a  foetid 
atmosphere.  Sworn  brokers,  for  example,  are  professedly  men, 
that  act  only  for  others — middle  men  between  the  seller  and 
buyer,  or  vice  versa — yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  largest 
dealers  in  some  kinds  of  produce  are  sworn  brokers.  A  man 
employs  a  broker  to  buy  for  him,  and  he  is  supplied  out  of  th© 
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broker's  own  stock,  so  that  the  broker  gets  a  profit  as  well  as 
his  brokerage.  Or  a  man  employs  a  broker  to  sell  for  him, 
and  tbe  broker  is  himself  the  buyer,  speculating  on  a  speedy 
rise  in  the  market.  How  is  this,  when  the  broker  has  sworn 
to  do  nothing  on  his  own  account  ?  Why,  he  either  commits  a 
direct  infraction  of  his  oath,  or  he  evades  the  charge  of  per- 
jury by  using,  as  his  principal,  the  name  of  a  man  of  straw,  to 
whom  he  allows  a  gratuity  of  some  twenty  shillings  per  week, 
and  who  is  as  ignorant  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  is 
colourably  a  party,  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  consequence 
is  that  some  do  not  get  on,  because  they  will  not  lend  them- 
selves to  such  shams.  Without  charging  on  an  individual  the 
guilt  of  his  class,  we  say  it  were  better  for  the  interests  of 
honesty  and  fair  trading  if  brokers  had  not  to  come  under 
such  an  oath,  and  merchants  had  to  look  solely  to  the  character 
of  those  they  employed  to  buy  or  sell  for  them,  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  an  empty  profession,  or  one  that  is  so  easily  evaded. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  one's  moral  sense  is  greatly  weakened  by 
such  practices,  if  indeed  the  foundation  is  not  thereby  laid  for 
any  imaginable  amount  of  fraud  and  extortion.  It  is  not  likely 
that  on  a  jury,  any  one  acclimatised  to  an  atmosphere  of  this 
sort  would  be  ready  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  another  for 
an  offence  bearing  the  slightest  analogy  to  that  with  which  he 
is  already  so  familiar.  Hence  also,  a  style  of  special  pleading 
in  our  law  courts  is  tolerated  which  in  our  inmost  hearts  we 
cannot  sanction. 

In  another  great  department,  railways  to  wit,  transactions 
of  gigantic  amount  were  carried  out  in  a  way  that  was  utterly 
objectionable.  For  instance,  when  the  bill  was  got,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  up  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
line  before  the  borrowing  powers  coidd  be  availed  of.  Of 
course,  during  the  railway  mania,  when  the  bill  was  got,  the 
shares  were  readily  saleable  at  a  premium,  and  the  two-thirds 
were  duly  forthcoming,  and  it  was  safe  to  borrow  on  deben- 
ture before  this  operation  was  completed.  Any  director  object- 
ing to  the  last  process,  before  the  previous  one  was  completed, 
would  have  been  voted  a  bore,  an  impracticable  fool.  But  when 
the  panic  came,  he  was  not  found  to  be  so  far  out.  For  when 
the  last  operation  was  either  achieved  or  pretty  well  through, 
it  was  found  that  the  security  on  which  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed was  not  perfected.  Well,  a  pretext  had  to  be  substituted 
for  the  reality.  The  board  and  the  contractor  exchanged 
cheques  and  receipts  for  the  deficiency,  and,  things  not  coming 
right,  the  directors  were  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having 
obtained  money  on  false  pretences.  The  consequence  is  that 
men,  whom  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  extol  to  the  skies,  are 
now  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  every  man  con- 
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siders  he  does  God  service  by  railing  at  them  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  not  choosing  to  remember  that  in  palmier 
times,  perhaps,  they  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  partici- 
pate in  such  transactions,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
them  now  Is,  that  they  have  either  not  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, or  that  they  have  not  been  found  out.  What  these 
railway  directors  did,  however,  was  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  right.  But  to  do  justice  between 
them  and  the  public,  w^e  would  require  to  consider  how  far  the 
former  are  the  victims  of  a  bad  system,  and  how  far  they  are 
responsible  for  having  made  that  system. 

The  late  directors  of  a  notorious  company  are  now  fain  to 
restore  to  their  indignant  shareholders  a  portion  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  But  it  is  on  the  condition  that  all  legal  proceed- 
ing be  terminated,  and  that  such  payment  be  received  in  full 
of  all  demands.  We  do  not  blame  crippled  and  broken-hearted 
shareholders  for  acquiescing  in  a  compromise,  their  own  families 
having  a  prior  claim  to  those  of  public  justice.  But  here  is  an 
instance  of  men  who  have  robbed  the  public  stalking  forth  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  ready  no  doubt  to  pounce  on  any  one 
that  canvasses  their  past  conduct,  with  an  action  of  damages, 
and  for  anything  we  know,  some  of  them  may  yet  have  the 
effrontery  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  this  affair  should  teach  us  a  lesson  we  have  been 
too  slow  to  learn,  viz.,  that  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor  to  vindicate  the  law%  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  fall  through  between  harpies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  deeply-wronged  section  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  a  blameless 
suitor,  be  he  plaintiff  or  defendant,  should  be  held  harmless  of 
costs  by  the  public.  Assuming  that  he  wins  his  case  and  that 
his  opponent  is  unable  to  pay,  he  must  bear  his  own  expenses. 
As  matters  now  stand,  a  man  is  liable  to  be  bullied  out  of  his 
just  rights  by  a  rich  man  calling  them  in  question,  and,  how- 
ever satisfied  he  may  be  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  position,  he 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  into  a  partial  surrender,  if  not  a 
total  abdication  of  these  by  the  fear  of  a  prolonged  and  expen- 
sive law  suit.  If  he  gains,  he  only  recovers  the  taxed  costs  of 
the  action,  while  all  the  time  he  has  been  suffering  in  his 
business  from  the  discredit  of  a  law-plea.  However  just  our 
laws  may  be,  and  pure  and  able  our  judges,  the  whole  machinery 
of  our  law  courts  requires  reform.  At  present,  they  are  instru- 
ments of  torture  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  their  functions  being 
rather  to  teach  everybody  to  take  care  whom  they  deal  with, 
than  to  rely  on  them  for  redress  of  grievances.  Why  then 
should  not  our  law  courts  be  provided  with  counsel,  as  well  as 
judges,  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  who  attempts  to  annoy, 
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vex,  or  oppress  his  neighbour,  be  mulcted  in  fines  proportioned 
to  his  offence  ?     The  system  of  retaining  fees,  through  which 
the  rich  man  *'  buys  up  the  law,''  being  abolished,  cases  would 
be  more  fairly  argued,  the  practice  of  the  bar  more  widely 
diffused,  we  should  have  less  litigation  and  more  justice,  and  the 
rich   man's   power    for    evil  would    be    greatly   diminished. 
"  Instead  of  law  being  the  property  of  the  rich,  it  would  be 
the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  instead  of  being  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor,  it  would  be  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
innocence."     But  apart  from  the  losses  sustained  by  innocent 
and  confiding  parties  in  the  way  we  have  described,  such  hud- 
dling up  of  grievances  is  only  calculated  to  ensure  their  repe- 
tition, to  necessitate  habits  of  suspicion,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  country  into  a  masquerade.     Can  anything  be   more 
abominable  than  to  see  two  men  at  mortal  enmity  with  each 
other  exchanging  benignant  looks  in  order  to  deceive  the  public. 
We  heard  of  a  man,  who  afterwards  lived  in  style,  and  is  now 
dragging  out  a  surreptitious  existence  abroad,  when  he  was 
secretary  of  a  public  company,  actually  refusing  to  give  up  to 
the  directors  the  minute-book,  unless  they  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money,  and  such  a  certificate  of  character  and  good  conduct 
as  might  be  a  further  passport  to  public  confidence ;  and  it 
is  said  they  agreed  to  such  terms.     Whether  it  was  because 
their  own  doings  would  not  bear  sciTitiny,  or  that  they  were 
simply  afraid  of  damaging  the  credit  of  the  concern,  by  swear- 
ing a  robbery  against  the  functionary  referred  to,  is  to  this  day 
a  mystery. 

Although  a  true  bill  has  been  found  against  the  late  direc- 
tors of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.  (Limited),  their  case  will  not 
be  open  to  the  animadversions  of  the  press  until  after  their 
trial  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench.  But  their  preliminary 
examination  has  amply  repaid  itself  by  the  revelation  which  it 
has  afforded  us  of  the  position  in  which  Mr  Edwards,  official 
assignee  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  stood  with  reference  to 
the  old  concern.  From  being  their  "guide,  counsellor,  and 
friend  "  in  a  certain  line  of  transactions,  he  became  their  mas- 
ter, and,  while  his  services  entailed  tremendous  losses,  they 
had  to  purchase  his  silence  by  heavy  annual  payments,  and 
wink  at  the  almost  princely  douceurs  he  received  from  the  very 
parties  to  whom  he  was  sacrificing  his  principals.  While  deeply 
sympathising  with  the  shareholders  in  the  limited  company, 
most  of  whom  were  careful,  prudent  people,  seeking  to  subsist 
on  the  fruits  of  a  life-long  industry,  we  are  not  without  some 
feeling  for  the  defendants  in  the  action,  not  that  we  think  they 
were  free  from  moral  blame,  but  that  some  of  them  were  re- 
duced to  circumstances  of  temptation  for  which  they  were  not 
altogether  responsible.     But  if  they  are  found  guilty,  punish- 
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ment  of  course  must  follow.  Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  will  not  have  been 
satisfied  unless  strict  inquisition  is  made  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  times  have  been  to  blame  for  the  position  into 
which  these  gentlemen  have  been  betrayed,  as  well  as  the  ruin 
to  others  of  which  they  have  been  the  proximate  cause.  In 
short,  assuming  that  the  case  is  made  out  against  the  defend- 
ants, have  they  been,  on  the  whole,  behind  the  morality  of  the 
period  ? 

We  have  thus  seen  how  men  get  rich  on  the  broad  border- 
land between  right  and  wrong,  between  law  and  justice,  and 
how  flagrant  transgressors  of  the  law  contrive  not  only  to  escape 
punishment,  but  to  make  money,  and  to  live  in  something  like 
splendour  and  reputation.  We  have  also  seen  somewhat  of  the 
tyranny  of  wealth  over  aU.  that  should  be  reverenced  and  held 
dear,  over  those  qualities  most  calculated  to  delight,  instruct, 
and  adorn  society;  and  how  the  idolatry  of  wealth  in  the  middle 
and  humbler  classes  clinches  what  its  tyranny  may  have  begun. 
The  apparently  graceful  and  humane  ways  in  which  cruelties 
are  inflicted,  and  the  mountains  of  falsehood  that  are  piled  up 
through  the  laxity  of  principle  in  the  masses,  are  appalling 
features  of  the  day  in  which  we  Jive.  Without,  it  may  be,  palpa- 
ble violations  of  truth,  people  don't  mean  what  they  say,  and 
don't  feel  what  they  act ;  and  this  hypocrisy  is  sometimes  so 
prolonged  and  well  sustained,  that  the  honest  man  almost 
necessarily  becomes  carrion  for  the  dogs  to  feed  on.  Unless  there 
be  a  resurrection  of  our  old-fashioned  weaknesses  of  love  and 
affection,  of  candour  and  straightforwardness,  personal  honour, 
domestic  happiness,  and  social  order  must  infallibly  go  to  the 
wall,  and  England  herself  become  the  relic  of  an  extinct  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  any  diagnosis  of  the 
troubles  through  which  we  have  already  come,  and  to  which 
we  are  still  liable,  would  be  very  superficial  indeed,  if  we  over- 
looked the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844;.  This  Act  pro- 
fessed to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  to  steady 
the  price  of  money,  and  prevent  panics.  The  poor  man  was  to 
be  always  sure  that  the  note  in  his  hand  was  really  worth  what 
it  purported  to  be,  the  trader  might  rely  on  the  satisfactory 
result  of  a  steady,  prudent  course  of  action,  and  all  men  mio-ht 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  exemption  from  periodical 
convulsions  in  trade.  A  more  pretentious  panacea  was  never 
paraded  before  the  public.  Not  only  has  the  said  Act,  how- 
ever, most  signally  failed  in  all  these  respects,  but  the  question 
now  is,  "  Has  it  not  multiplied  in  an  intensified  form  the  very 
evils  it  was  expected  to  avert  ?"  And  very  naturally  so,  when 
we  revert  to  our  past  experience  of  its  working,  and  when  we 
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scan  the  character  of  those  who  originated  the  Act,  For,  in 
drafting  this  Act,  the  hand  of  ParUament  was  guided  by 
capitalists  and  money-dealers,  as  if  the  mere  possessors  and 
handlers  of  money  had  any  exclusive  illumination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency,  and  they  alone  were  to  be  trusted  on  a 
question  in  which  the  millions  were  so  vitally  interested. 
What  is  the  consequence  1  That  they  have  looked  well  to 
themselves,  and  never  ceased  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  thriven,  and  the  people  have  suffered. 
What  is  the  use  of  money  but  simply  to  adjust  the  balances  of 
trade,  and  to  serve  as  a  material  guarantee  against  future 
wants.  But  we  are  asked,  What  security  has  the  poor  man 
for  the  convertibility  of  his  bank  note  ?  Why,  just  as  good 
without  the  Bank  Act  as  with  it,  and  certainly  less  risk  of 
being  thrown  out  of  employment.  "  Oh,  but  then,"  it  is  re- 
joined, "  what  about  the  Foreign  Exchanges  V  Well,  simply 
this,  that  two  nations,  like  two  individuals,  may  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  business — if  it  prospers,  it  will  increase,  and 
if  not,  it  will  die  away.  Why  should  not  a  people  be  left  to 
ruin  each  other,  if  they  like,  by  an  over-issue  of  notes  payable 
on  demand,  as  well  as  of  notes  payable  at  a  future  day  1  But 
as  things  now  are,  when  two  men  meet  to  do  business,  they 
have  to  take  cognisance  of  the  invisible  presence  and  mysteri- 
ous agency  of  the  Bank  Act,  just  as  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  when  Fouchd  was  minister  of  police,  no  three  persons 
could  talk  together  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  without  one  of  them 
being  a  spy.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  ten  millions  more 
or  less  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  or  mar  the 
trade  of  a  country  whose  imports  and  exports  alone  amount 
to  something  like  five  hundred  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
more  especially  when  half  a  dozen  men  in  London  can  turn  the 
scale  either  way  when  they  like  ?  When  there  is  a  surplus, 
they  bring  out  a  foreign  loan  of  ten  millions,  by  which  they 
pocket  a  commission  of  ^250,000  for  placing  it;  an  annual  com- 
mission of  £5000  or  £6000  per  annum  for  paying  the  dividends 
not  to  mention  the  standing  balance  of  £100,000  in  their  hands 
without  interest.  And  when  they  have  thus  bagged  their  game, 
up  goes  the  bank  rate,  and  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  about  "over- 
trading."' Why,  during  the  panic,  a  certain  great  house  with- 
drew from  circulation  some  two  millions  sterling,  whereby  the 
Spanish  Government  was  enabled  to  drive  a  most  nefarious 
compromise  with  its  creditors,  most  of  them,  we  believe, 
English,  and  the  British  public  were  subjected  to  another  turn 
of  the  screw,  under  which  they  were  previously  writhing,  and 
this  is  called  free  trade  in  money.  With  regard  to  "  over- 
trading," we  confess  we  don't  understand  its  meaning,  and  we 
doubt  its  right  to  a  niche  in  our  vocabulary.     We  understand 
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what  over-producing  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  giving  one  man 
too  much  credit.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wheels  of 
industry  should  not  be  in  constant  motion,  while  adapting 
itself,  of  course,  to  the  ever-varying  wants  of  the  community. 
Labour  is  the  lot  of  man,  and,  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  give 
"  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage,"  the  Bank  Act  has  no 
right  to  say,  "  The  sooner  you  return  to  your  mother  earth  the 
better,  for  the  world  has  no  occasion  for  your  services/'  Let 
us  then  hear  no  more  of  "  over-trading."  "  Over-lending,"  if  you 
will,  we  quite  understand,  and  that,  it  may  be,  to  enable  foreign 
states  to  put  us  on  a  war  footing,  which  means  restricted  trade 
and  increased  taxation.  So  long  as  the  Bank  Act  of  1844! 
exists,  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  in  a  net,  which  is 
let  out  or  dragged  in  at  the  will  of  a  few  millionaires,  and 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  other  people's 
property,  we  might  say,  "  of  the  lives  of  men,"  for  an  old  song. 
It  is  said  that  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  were  defended  by 
three  hundred  Spartans  against  a  Persian  army  of  five  millions. 
But  the  Bank  Act  is  not  only  a  narrow  pass  where  one  man  may 
kill  a  thousand,  but  which  every  merchant  in  the  country,  at  all 
dependent  on  credit,  may  at  any  time  time  be  forced  to  enter, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  if  he  will  get  through.  If  he  does,  it  will 
be  "with  the  skin  of  his  teeth."  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
Bank  Act  is  to  enrich  the  wealthy,  and  to  frustrate  the  honest 
efiforts  of  the  struggling  classes. 

The  gist  of  all  we  have  said  is  simply  this, — that  we  should 
beware  of  money,  moneyed  men,  and  moneyed  class-legisla- 
tion. Of  money,  because  of  the  questionable  ways  in  which 
sometimes  it  is  only  to  be  had,  and  of  its  deterioratmg  in- 
fluence frequently,  even  where  it  has  been  honestly  come  by. 
Of  moneyed  men,  because  they  are  so  unbrotherly  and  selfish, 
more  regulated  by  their  own  sense  of  position  than  by  moral 
purity  of  character.  And  of  moneyed  class-legislation,  because, 
like  all  other  class-legislations,  it  is  sure  to  be  one-sided,  and 
never  in  favour  of  the  people.  It  is  neither  levelling  up  nor 
levelling  down  we  want,  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  All 
we  desire  is  to  save  the  lamb  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and 
to  teach  the  lion  to  eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  to  redeem  merit 
and  industry  from  poverty  and  degradation ;  and  to  make 
wealth  and  rank,  more  truly  than  they  have  been,  the  rewards 
of  honour,  honesty,  and  talent.  J.  R.  M. 
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Art.  IV. — Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

An  Introduction  to  tJie  Study  oftTie  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and 
Theological.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  2  Vols.  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.     1868. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  work  occupies  a  remarkable  and 
singular  position  in  the  republic  of  Biblical  literature.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  books  in  this  department ;  and  the 
publication  of  them  stretches  over  some  thirty  years.  It  is  not 
certainly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  course  of  these  years 
a  candid  student's  opinions  on  many  points  should  have  been 
modified  or  changed.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this 
change  should  amount,  as  it  has  done  in  Dr  Davidson's  case,  to 
an  entire  and  radical  revolution  of  his  views  on  the  most  funda- 
mental positions  of  the  subject;  and  it  is  still  more  singular, 
that  he  should  have  been  led  to  bring  out  his  varying  views  at 
different  periods,  in  elaborate  works  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
even  in  different  editions  of  the  same  book.  We  have  thus  in 
him  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man  who  has  published  and 
elaborately  defended  views  which  he  has  since  entirely  rejected, 
and  whose  chief  labour  now  seems  to  be  to  refute  himself  in 
each  new  work  that  he  publishes ;  one  who  is  thus  building 
again  the  things  that  he  destroyed,  or  rather  destroying  the 
things  he  had  been  laboriously  building  up.  The  work  before 
us,  though  not  so  called  on  the  title-page,  is  virtually  a  new 
edition  of  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  published 
by  Dr  Davidson  in  1848-5].  The  two  books  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Both  display  that  learning  and 
scholarship  that  mark  all  the  author's  writings  ;  both  contain 
quotations  of  the  same  authorities,  references  to  the  same  varying 
views  of  other  critics,  and  in  many  places  we  observe  the  same 
phrases  and  sentences  occurring  in  both.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  views  maintained  in  the  two  works  are  as  diametrically 
opposed  as  those  of  Paley  or  Lardner  to  those  of  Strauss  or  Renan. 
We  might  fancy  we  were  reading  the  opposing  arguments  of 
two  antagonistic  polemics,  were  it  not  that  the  identity  of  the 
style  and  the  name  attached  to  both  works  assure  us  that  they 
are  the  productions  of  the  same  mind.  Many  a  man  has  been 
led  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress  to  change  his  views  on  im- 
portant subjects  ;  but  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to 
present  himself  to  the  public  in  his  two  positions  in  such  strik- 
ing contrast,  that  we  may  alternately  look  on  this  picture  and 
on  that.     This  is  the  peculiarity  of  Dr  Davidson's  position. 

We  do  not  advert  to  this  remarkable  feature  in  Dr  David- 
son's history  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  prejudice  against  his 
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opinions,  or,  as  if  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  changed  his  views, 
proved  that  he  is  now  in  the  wrong,  or  that  he  is  unworthy  of 
being  listened  to.  There  are  some  who  regard  inconsistency, 
simply  by  itself,  as  an  absolutely  fatal  charge  ;  who  busy  them- 
selves in  ransacking  the  past  utterances  of  their  adversary,  in 
order  to  find  something  at  variance  with  his  present  opinions  ; 
and  who  think,  if  they  can  produce  anything  of  the  sort,  that 
he  should  be  at  once  silenced  as  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Such  would  make  short  and  easy  work  with  Dr 
Davidson.  Others  again  take  a  precisely  opposite  view,  and 
regard  every  change,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  direction  of  their 
own  views,  as  a  proof  of  candour  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  truth  and  the 
influence  of  increasing  study  to  extort  concessions  even  from 
opponents.  It  is  in  this  spirit  in  fact  that  Dr  Colenso  has 
referred  to  some  of  Dr  Davidson's  changes  of  opinion  in  Old 
Testament  criticism,  as  shewing  that  the  force  of  truth  compels 
honest  and  well-informed  men  to  modify  or  give  up  the  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  Scripture. 
Now  we  have  no  sympathy  with  either  of  these  views.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  man  having  changed  his  opinions,  is  of  itself  no 
argument  against  the  truth  of  what  he  now  holds :  it  may  not 
even  be  a  presumption  of  rashness  or  ignorance  on  his  part. 
He  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  right  at  both  times ;  for 
circumstances  may  have  changed,  or  new  facts  may  have  been 
brought  to  light,  so  that  what  was  the  right  conclusion  twenty 
years  ago,  may  be  far  from  being  so  now  in  the  altered  state  of 
the  case.  Even  if  he  cannot  have  been  right  in  both  opinions, 
he  may  be  so  now,  and  may  deserve  credit  and  not  blame  for  the 
change ;  and  it  may  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight 
of  his  opinion  should  not  be  damaged  by  his  previous  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because 
a  learned  man  has  changed  his  views,  he  has  been  right  in  so 
doing,  or  that  he  has  been  influenced  solely  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  evidence.  There  are  in  the  present  day  so  many  ten- 
dencies of  various  kinds,  and  many  of  them  so  subtle  and  hard 
to  trace,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  confidence,  that  any 
particular  change  has  been  the  result  of  purely  intellectual  or 
argumentative  considerations.  We  cannot,  therefore,  either 
condemn  or  applaud  a  thinker  simply  for  having  altered  his 
opinions  one  way  or  another ;  we  must  consider  in  each  case, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  what  are  the  reasons  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
must  judge  of  Dr  Davidson's  change  of  views,  if  we  form  any 
opinion  about  it  all  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  it  concerns  simply 
his  own  consistency  and  reputation,  we  might  be  content  to  let 
the  question  alone  altogether,  and  simply  judge  of  the  sound- 
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ness  or  unsoundness  of  the  opinions  he  now  holds  ;  but  it  is 
of  somewhat  more  importance  to  know,  whether,  as  Colenso  and 
others  assume,  the  departure  of  such  men  as  he  from  the 
catholic  faith  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  Scripture  is  an 
indication  that  the  progress  of  modern  investigation  and  criti- 
cism renders  that  faith  no  longer  tenable.  Let  us,  therefore, 
seek  to  ascertain  what  may  have  led  to  the  radical  difference 
between  the  two  editions  of  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  now  before  us. 

We  must  say,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  Dr  Davidson  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  change  in  his  sentiments  in  the  brief  allu- 
sion he  makes  to  it  in  his  preface.  He  simply  says  : — "  De- 
termined to  conduct  his  investigations  as  though  he  had  never 
written  on  the  subject,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  throw  more  light  on 
writings  with  which  man's  highest  hopes  are  connected  than 
he  had  done  before.  Twenty  years'  study  may  well  modify, 
correct,  or  enlarge,  views  to  which  an  honest  though  less  per- 
fect investigation  had  formerly  led.  Feeling  free  to  follow  out 
truth  as  far  as  he  could,  to  judge  fairly  amid  conflicting  evidence, 
and  to  express  his  views  calmly  and  candidly,  he  felt  also  that 
here  his  responsibility  ended  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8).  Now,  would 
any  reader  v/ho  had  not  seen  his  former  book,  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  changes  to  which  he  thus  refers  were  so  great 
and  fundamental  as  they  really  are,  that  in  his  former  work  he 
defended  the  authenticity  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, while  now  he  rejects  as  unauthentic  the  four  Gospels, 
the  book  of  Acts,  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  pastoral 
epistles,  and  those  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  bringing  some 
of  these  writings  as  low  down  as  near  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ?  Surely  a  change  so  great  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in 
other  language  than  might  be  used  of  any  slight  modifications 
of  opinion  on  minor  points  by  authors  retaining  the  same  general 
system  of  belief.  Modesty  is  a  charming  virtue  ;  but  if  Dr 
Davidson  has  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  former  opinions 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  he  certainly  seems  to  carry  modesty 
to  an  excess  in  speaking  thus  lightly  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
more  fair  to  his  readers,  at  least,  whatever  it  might  be  to  him- 
self, had  he  been  more  open.  We  are  not  sure  whether,  in  the 
words  we  have  just  quoted,  there  is  meant  to  be  a  reference  to 
his  being  now  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  to  form  and  ex- 
press his  opinions  than  he  was  before  ;  but  if  he  means  thus  to 
accuse  himself  of  having  been  formerly  biassed  or  trammelled 
by  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  it  can  only  awaken  the  unpleasant 
suspicion  that  he  may  be  now  unconsciously  influenced  by 
tendencies  of  an  opposite  kind.  For  there  is  a  waywardness  of 
liberty  as  well  as  a  servility  of  bondage ;  and  the  mind  that  is 
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ready  to  yield  to  the  latter,  will  be  most  apt,  on  bursting  its 
restraints,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  former.  Action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  centripetal  force  will  be  the  violence  of  the  centrifugal 

But  we  ffive  our  author  credit  for  havinsr  had  far  other  and 
worthier  motives  for  the  alteration  in  his  opinions  ;  and  we 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  or  likely  that  he  has 
been  right  in  both  cases.  For  it  is  conceivable  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  has  been  so  altered  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  facts,  or  by  new  light 
being  thrown  upon  familiar  ones,  that,  while  his  former  view 
was  the  proper  one  to  take  as  the  case  then  stood,  his  later 
decision  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  given  as  the  matter  stands 
now.  There  have  undoubtedly  been  some  results  of  critical 
and  antiquarian  researches  during  the  past  twenty  years  that 
deserve  to  be  called  discoveries,  and  that  have  altered,  to  some 
extent,  the  state  of  various  questions  connected  with  the  New 
Testament.  Cureton's  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  of  some 
of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  was  indeed  made  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr  Davidson's  former  work,  but  the  discussions  to 
which  that  discovery  gave  occasion  had  only  been  begun,  and 
no  definite  conclusion  had  been  generally  come  to  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  value,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  any 
agreement  among  scholars  as  to  that  even  yet.  Again,  consider- 
able light  has  been  thrown  by  modem  researches  on  the  works 
of  Hippolytus  ;  and  treatises  formerly  ascribed  to  Caius  of 
Rome  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  his.  The  Sinaitic 
manuscript,  too,  has  given  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire  Greek 
text  of  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which  formerly  was 
extant,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  New 
light  has  also  been  shed  by  learned  inquiries  on  some  historical 
questions  connected  with  the  New  Testament.  But  all  these 
discoveries,  though  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, do  really  but  very  slightly  affect  the  state  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  great  question  as  to  the  New  Testament.  They 
may  modify  the  mode  of  statement  of  some  details ;  but  as  to 
the  main  issue,  they  but  alter  the  position  of  single  grains  in 
the  great  heap  of  cumulative  evidence.  Besides,  their  tendency 
in  most  cases  has  been  to  increase  and  not  to  impair  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  discovery  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  has  shewn 
that  the  quotation  from  Matthew's  Gospel  with  the  formula 
"  It  is  written,"  which  some  critics  suspected  might  be  due  to  the 
translators  only,  exists  in  the  original  of  that  ancient  work. 
The  new  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  past  twenty  years,  so  far 
from  tending  in  the  direction  in  which  Dr  Davidson  has  been 
moving,  have  pointed  the  opposite  way ;  and  he  has  rejected 
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the  books  he  once  accepted  against  more  rather  than  less  evi- 
dence in  their  favour*  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  though  the 
state  of  the  question  has  not  been  materially  altered  in  itself, 
it  has  been  changed  relatively  to  him  by  his  becoming  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 
For  his  earlier  book  shews  that  he  was  as  familiar  then  with 
the  facts  and  testimonies  of  antiquity,  that  form  the  real  evi- 
dence on  the  question  as  he  is  now.  In  point  of  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  then.  No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  accused 
him  of  inadequate  learning  or  unsound  scholarship ;  and  in 
these  respects  there  is  not  much  difference  between  his  two 
books.  We  doubt  not  he  has  added  greatly  to  his  reading  on 
the  subject  during  the  interval  between  the  two  publications  ; 
but  this  addition  must,from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  consisted 
mainly  in  the  criticisms  and  speculations  of  modern  writers  on 
the  question,  and  not  in  the  real  sources  themselves.  He  has, 
doubtless,  listened  to  more  pleadings  of  counsel  on  one  side  and 
the  other  since  he  recorded  his  former  verdict ;  but  we  doubt 
much  if  he  has  heard  a  particle  of  new  evidence  adduced  to 
warrant  him  in  reversing  his  decision.  But  the  pleadings  of 
counsel  may  properly  alter  a  juryman's  view  of  the  case; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ingenuity  and  historical  insight 
of  modern  critics  may  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  evidence 
in  such  a  light  that  its  bearing  on  the  question  may  be  entirely 
altered.  Such  criticism  has  indeed  been  exercised  to  a  great 
extent  during  the  last  twenty  years,  especially  on  the  continent. 
But  we  hardly  think  that  any  impartial  judge  can  say  that  the 
results  of  such  ingenuity  have  been  so  decidedly  in  the  de- 
structive direction  as  to  account  for  such  a  change  of  views  as 
Dr  Davidson  has  made.  The  most  ingenious  and  plausible 
attempt  on  that  side  has  been  the  Tubingen  theory,  originated 
by  Baur ;  but  that  was  developed  and  known  to  our  author 

*  A  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  bis  treatment  of  the  difficulty 
about  the  taxing  under  Cyrenius,  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2).  Formerly, 
when  it  was  only  known  that  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria  ten  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  he  got  over  the  difficulty  in  a  way  that  never  appeared  satisfac- 
tory to  us  or  to  many  others,  by  rendering  the  superlative  "  first "  as  meaning 
"before."  But  now,  though  the  difficulty  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly 
lessened  by  its  being  made  probable  that  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria  at 
an  earlier  time  than  his  better-known  term  of  office,  our  author  finds  in  the 
statement  that  a  census  was  made  at  that  earlier  period,  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  credibility  of  Luke.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  he  has  not  been  led  to  his 
conclusion,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  results  of  historical  research. 
Dr  Davidson  speaks,  in  his  preface,  of  the  works  of  Lardner  and  Paley  as  out 
of  date  ;  but  in  this  case  Paley  has  shewn  his  sagacity  in  avoiding  other  ex- 
planations, such  as  our  author's  former  one,  which  are  now  known  to  be  false, 
and  suggesting  one  as  a  conjecture,  that  subsequent  inquiry  has  shewn  to  be 
almost  certainly  true,  and  has  freed  from  the  chief  difficulty  that  beset  it,  as 
proposed  by  him. — Paley  s  Evidences,  part  ii.  oh.  6. 
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before  he  published  his  former  work  ;  and  since  then,  the  views 
of  New  Testament  history  and  literature  that  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  skill  and  care  of  theologians,  have  tended  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  impugn  their  authenticity.  The  main 
result  of  the  German  discussions  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  the  defeat  of  the  Tubingen  theory  and  the  bringing  out,  in 
connection  with  this,  of  a  large  amount  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  and 
the  truth  of  their  history. 

"The  ground  of  an  argumentation,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "such 
as  is  now  in  hand,  has  been  gradually  narrowing  throughout 
the  course  of  the  present  half  century.  It  is  mainly  the  in- 
dustry of  adverse  criticism  that  has  thus  cleared  the  way  before 
us ;  or  more  fairly  stated,  it  has  been  the  assiduous  antagonism 
of  Christian  and  of  Anti- Christian  scholarship,  working  with 
unwearied  zeal  at  the  same  problems,  that  has  achieved  this 
servica  On  the  one  part,  an  attenuated  ingenuity  has  spent 
its  last  atom  of  gluten  in  floating  out  threads  which  might  per- 
chance catch  and  detain,  in  behalf  of  scepticism,  this  or  that 
portion  of  the  apostolic  remains.  On  the  other  part,  an  over- 
done scrupulosity  and  a  superfluous  candour  has  employed  itself 
in  loosening  the  hold  of  these  films — one  by  one.  The  upshot 
of  all  this  industry  is  just  this,  that,  after  two  or  three  am- 
biguous cases  have  been  allowed  for,  the  apostolic  antiquity  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  New  Testament  canon  is  out  of 
question,  and  that,  as  to  the  epistles,  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  these  writings  rests  on  evidence,  one-tenth  part 
of  which  has  customarily  been  admitted  as  sufficient  on  the 
field  of  classical  literature.  It  must  be  a  sickly  afiectation,  or 
it  must  indicate  a  feebleness  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  to  speak 
in  any  other  tone  than  this  of  the  result  of  those  critical  ex- 
plorations of  which  the  canonical  epistles  have  been  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years." — "  Restoration  of 
Belief,"  pp.  124,  125. 

We  must  say,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  or  of  the  discussion  upon  it,  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  when  Dr  Davidson  published 
his  former  Introduction,  to  account  rationally  for  his  change  of 
views  ;  and,  as  he  has  given  us  no  explanation  of  it  himself,  we 
must  protest  that  it  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
the  force  of  evidence  compels  candid  and  diligent  inquirers  to 
give  up  the  old  faith  of  the  church.  Dr  Davidson's  adhesion 
to  the  principles  of  rationalism  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  a 
presumption  in  their  favour,  than  Dr  Newman's  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England  indicates  that  free  inquiry  tends  to  lead 
men  to  Romanism.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate  that  our  author  has  been  influenced  by  unworthy 
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motives, — we  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  now  as 
formerly, — ^but  we  think  that  he  has,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, adopted  a  new  principle  of  judging  of  evidence; 
that  he  gives  more  weight  to  a  certain  class  of  proofs,  and  less  to 
another,  than  he  formerly  did.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  explain  his  coming  to  such  opposite  conclusions,  when 
the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  are  so  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  same.  In  particular,  he  gives  more  weight  now  to 
internal,  and  less  to  external,  evidence  than  he  did  before. 
Now  he  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong  in  this  ;  he  may 
have  been  forced  to  alter  his  view  by  the  more  exact  study  of 
the  subject ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  for 
he  has  nowhere  explained  the  reasons  that  led  to  his  change, 
or  indeed  at  all  discussed  the  question,  even  in  support  of  his 
present  view.  We  must  therefore  simply  consider  the  grounds 
of  his  critical  judgments,  as  we  have  them  before  us  now,  to 
see  whether  they  should  command  our  assent. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  the  grounds  on  which  Dr  Davidson 
proceeds  in  his  sweeping  rejection  of  so  many  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  sound  and  con- 
sistent. Let  us  compare  the  evidence  which  he  judges  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  authenticity  of  some  of  them,  with  that 
which  he  over-rides  in  the  case  of  others.  The  first  books  that 
he  discusses  are  Paul's  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  To 
these  there  are  only  indistinct  and  dubious  references  in  the 
apostolic  fathers ;  but  the  second  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  Justin  Martyr,  and  both  are  expressly  quoted  by  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  TertuUian,  and  contained  in  the 
Muratorian  list,  and  the  old  Latin  and  Syriac  versions  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  thus  no  direct  external  evidence  of 
their  Pauline  authorship  for  about  one  hundred  years  after  their 
supposed  date  ;  but  on  the  ground  of  the  testimony  given  then, 
and  unquestioned  till  recent  times,  Dr  Davidson,  with  the 
orthodox  theologians,  accepts  them  as  genuine.  Now,  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  supported  by  all  the  witnesses 
above  named ;  and  besides,  it  is  known  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Gnostic  heretics  ;  it  is  quoted  as  scripture  in  the  epistle 
of  Poly  carp;  and  referred  to  as  written  by  Paul  in  one  of 
those  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  "  Succeeding  writers,"  continues 
Dr  Davidson,  "acknowledge  the  epistle  as  an  authentic  Pauline 
production.  The  external  evidence  is  unanimous.  The  greatest 
value  is  attached  to  the  testimonies  of  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus, 
because  the  former  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John  who 
lived  at  Ephesus ;  and  Irenseus  was  Polycarp's  disciple.  But 
Polycarp's  epistle  is  not  all  authentic,  so  that  Irenseus's  evidence 
has  no  relation  to  an  apostolic  voucher.  Still  the  unanimous 
tradition  of  the  church  is  worth  something,  though  it  cannot 
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be  traced  further  back  than  A..D.  170.  JBetween  Paul's  im- 
prisonment and  A.D.  170  above  a  century  elapsed,  which  leaves 
room  for  historical  criticism  to  deny  the  authenticity,  if  it  have 
sufficient  grounds.  A  variety  of  pari;iculars  in  the  epi.stle  raise 
suspicion  against  it,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Paul  was 
not  the  writer"  (vol.  i.,  pp.  383,  384).  Now  if  such  a  unani- 
mous body  of  external  evidence  as  vouches  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  may  be  entirely  overbalanced 
by  internal  considerations,  it  seems  clearly  to  follow  that  those 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  are  not  quite  so  well  attested,  are 
of  exceedingly  doubtful  authenticity,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  accepted  by  our  critic  with  such  confidence.  True,  he 
may  say  that  there  is  not  the  same  internal  evidence  against 
them  as  he  finds  against  that  to  the  Ephesians  ;  but  not  to  say 
that  other  critics  think,  and  we  must  say  we  agree  with  them, 
that  there  is  as  much  that  is  un-Pauline  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter ;  that  is  at  the  best  a  mere  negative  evidence,  and  a 
work  must  surely  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  which  is  only 
supported  by  testimony  that  in  another  case  entirely  fails  to 
convince  us.  The  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  again,  is  stiU  less 
supported  by  external  evidence  than  those  to  the  Thessalonians, 
since  it  is  not  even  doubtfully  referred  to  by  the  apostolic 
fathers ;  and  the  internal  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  it  are  of  a  more  definite  and  tangible  character  than 
those  raised  against  Ephesians  ;  yet  it  is  accepted  by  Dr  David- 
son, without  any  hesitation,  as  genuine. 

The  same  strange  inequality  of  judgment  appears  iu  his 
treatment  of  other  books.  "The  authenticity  of  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  is  supported,"  as  our  critic  admits  (vol.  i,  p.  414), 
"  by  external  testimonies  both  ancient  and  numerous."  It  was 
known  and  used  by  Polycarp  and  Papias ;  it  is  contained  in 
the  Peshito  and  the  old  Latin  translation ;  it  is  quoted  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen.  The 
silence  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  about  it  is  of  little  weight, 
as  long  as  the  precise  nature  and  design  of  that  document  are 
unknown,  for  it  may  not  have  been  the  author's  purpose  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  epistle  was 
one  of  the  "acknowledged"  books  of  which  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained in  the  ancient  church.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
evidence,  Dr  Davidson  unhesitatingly  rejects  it,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unlike  other  writings  or  discourses  of  the 
apostle,  for  he  does  not  acknowledge  either  the  second  epistle 
or  the  speeches  ascribed  to  him  in  Acts  as  genuine ;  but  simply 
because  he  cannot  believe  that  Peter's  sentiments  and  style 
were  so  like  those  of  Paul  The  epistle  of  Jude,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  less  strongly  supported  by  external  evidence.  As 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  fragment,  and  quoted  as 
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apostolic  by  Tertullian,  it  was  probably  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion ;  and  it  is  also  attested  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  apostolic  fathers ;  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Irenseus,  nor  contained  in  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  classed  by  Eusebius 
among  the  "  controverted  "  books,  whose  authority  was  doubted 
by  many  in  the  church.  The  external  evidence  cannot  possibly 
be  supplemented  by  anything  of  an  internal  kind  in  its  favour, 
for  there  are  no  other  productions  of  Jude  extant  with  which 
to  compare  it.  Yet,  a  critic  who  rejects  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  finds  no  difficulty  in  accepting  that  of  Jude.  Surely,  if 
the  evidence  for  the  former  may  be  so  easily  set  aside,  that  for 
the  latter  is  utterly  inadequate  ;  while,  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  Jude  wrote  the  letter  ascribed  to 
him,  there  is  very  strong  reason  to  suspect  the  subjective  con- 
siderations that  seem  to  make  Peter's  authorship  of  the  first 
that  bears  his  name  impossible. 

Once  more,  let  us  compare  our  author's  judgment  on  the 
Revelation  and  the  Gospel  of  John  respectively.     The  Revela- 
tion is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  external  evidence,  reaching 
as  far  back  as  Papias,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.     Yet  it  was  not  unquestioned  in  the  ancient  church. 
Caius  of  Rome  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  rejected  it ;  it  had 
no  place  in  the  Syriac  translation,  and  was  not  included  by 
the  council  of  Laodicea  (363  A.D.)  in  the  list  of  canonical  books. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  Dr  Davidson  receives 
it  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John.     With  regard 
to  the  fourth  Gospel  again,  the   testimony  of  the  church  is 
unanimous  and  unwavering,  as  is  admitted  by  all,  from  about 
170  A.D.  onwards ;  and  the  existence  of  it  at  that  time,  in  the 
public  translations  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  points 
to  a  much  earlier  recognition  of  its  apostolical  origin.     The 
earlier  references  to  it  have  been  much  controverted,  and  seem 
open   to   some   doubt ;   not  because   there   was  any  positive 
objection  ever  taken  against  it,  but  because  it  is  not  referred 
to  so  frequently  or  so  expressly  as  some  of  the  other  New 
Testament  books ;  but  we  think  it  has  been  made  highly  pro- 
bable that  Justin  Martyr  used  it,  and  that  Papias  bore  witness 
to  it.    Now,  is  there  such  a  difference  in  the  amount  and  weight 
of  evidence  for  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation  as  to  warrant  a 
critic  in  rejecting  the  former  while  he  accepts  the  latter  ?     No 
doubt  Dr  Davidson  might  reply,  that  he  regards  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  two  books  as  so  different  that  they  could  not 
have  had  the  same  author,  and  that  therefore,  he  cannot  accept 
them  both.     But  not  to  insist  on  what  he  himself  admits  (vol. 
i.,  p.  328),  that  "  respectable  scholars  still  maintain  identity  of 
authorship,"  even  if  both  could  not  be  accepted,  the  question 
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still  remains,  which  is  to  be  rejected,  or  whether  both  should 
not  be  pronounced  spurious.  But  that  question  is  never  fairly 
faced  by  our  author.  He  institutes  no  comparison  between  the 
external  evidence  for  the  one  and  that  for  the  other.  He 
merely  says  in  a  dogmatic  way,  "The  decided  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  authorship  of  Revelation" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  345),  without  giving  any  reasons  for  this  opinion ; 
and  this,  too,  before  he  has  said  a  single  word  about  the  external 
evidence  for  the  Gospel ;  for  that  does  not  come  under  the 
reader's  notice  till  near  the  end  of  the  next  volume. 

Now,  is  this  sound  and  accurate  criticism,  such  as  all  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  students  may  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  mere  arbitrary  caprice,  judging  according  to 
subjective  notions  and  opinions,  and  pronouncing  its  decisions 
with  a  dogmatism  that  is  alien  to  the  modesty  of  true  criticism  ? 
Dr  Davidson  seems  just  to  accept  what  will  suit  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  apostles, 
and  to  reject  whatever  will  not  fit  in  to  them.  No  doubt 
internal  evidence  has  an  important  place  in  criticism  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  might  be  objections  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  an  ancient  document  from  within  itself,  of  such  a  kind 
and  degree  of  force  as  quite  to  outweigh  the  amount  of  external 
evidence  by  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  sup- 
ported ;  but  in  all  cases  where  testimony  points  one  way  and 
internal  phenomena  the  opposite,  they  should  be  carefully 
balanced  against  each  other,  and  only  the  amount  by  which  the 
one  exceeds  the  other  can  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  weight 
of  evidence  by  which  the  conclusion  is  supported.  But  this  is 
just  what  Dr  Davidson  never  does.  He  never  attempts  to 
consider  the  question  in  reference  to  any  of  the  books  he 
discusses,  whether  it  is  more  likely  that  a  supposititious  work 
should  receive  the  amount  of  credit  it  has  done,  or  that  a 
genuine  work  should  exhibit  the  peculiarities  and  diflficulties 
that  are  found  in  it.  Now  the  apologetic  critics,  as  our  author 
sometimes  rather  contemptuously  calls  them,  have  usually 
taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  They  o-ene- 
rally  indeed  rest  more  upon  external  evidence  than  our  critic, 
but  they  do  not  ignore  or  overlook  the  internal  characteristics 
of  the  documents,  but  endeavour  to  give  them  fair  considera- 
tion, and  to  explain  them  in  consistency  with  their  views. 
It  may  indeed  be  that  they  have  not  always  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing these  due  weight  and  a  natural  explanation  ;  but  at  least 
they  make  the  attempt.  Very  different  is  Dr  Davidson's  mode 
of  procedure.  Though  he  begins  his  criticism  of  each  book  by 
an  account  of  the  external  evidence  by  which  it  is  attested,  yet 
it  becomes  evident  as  we  follow  his  reasoning,  that  this  has  no 
real  weight  in   influencing    his   decision.     Any  amount  of 
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testimony  is  sufficient  to  accredit  those  books  to  which  he  finds 
no  internal  objections ;  and  no  amount  of  external  evidence, 
at  least  none  that  can  be  produced  for  any  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  will  suffice  to  authenticate  those  in  which  he 
sees  intrinsic  marks  of  spuriousness.  The  testimonies  of  the 
fathers  are  marshalled  in  due  array  in  the  introduction  to  each 
book  ;  but  they  stand  there  quite  idly,  like  soldiers  on  parade 
or  at  a  review.  The  internal  evidence  is  discussed  without 
reference  to  them  at  all ;  the  issue  is  decidedly  on  purely 
internal  grounds,  and  the  army  of  authorities  is  made  to  advance 
or  to  retreat,  to  conquer  or  to  yield,  according  as  subjective 
criticism  may  decide. 

This  sort  of  proceeding  is  all  the  more  unwarrantable,  because 
the  considerations  on  which  the  critic  mainly  rests  are  derived 
from  the  estimate  he  forms  of  the  style  and  manner  of  thought 
of  the  writers,  which  is  the  most  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
of  all  grounds.  Internal  evidence  in  critical  inquiries  is  some- 
what like  circumstantial  evidence  in  those  of  jurisprudence  ; 
where  it  is  of  a  definite,  tangible  nature,  and  so  complete  as  to 
exclude  all  but  one  conclusion,  it  is  stronger  than  any  amount 
of  testimony,  because  resting  upon  facts  and  leaving  no  room 
for  mistake  or  fraud ;  but  when  it  is  vague  and  general,  or 
leaves  any  possibility,  however  slight  the  probability,  of  another 
alternative,  it  is  of  very  little  value.  Many  innocent  men  have 
been  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  of  this  sort,  and 
many  genuine  books  have  been  rejected  by  too  suspicious 
critics  on  similar  internal  indications  of  spuriousness.  When 
anything  definite  is  found  that  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
the  reputed  authorship  of  a  work  ;  when,  for  example,  it  con- 
tains phrases,  or  refers  to  things,  that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  known  till  a  later  period,  we  feel  that  such  internal 
characteristics  form  the  surest  possible  evidence  of  unauthen- 
ticity.  Thus,  because  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed  is  minute 
and  particular  in  condemning  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  which 
only  grew  to  a  height  after  the  death  of  Athanasius,  and  also 
contains  expressions  that  were  first  made  current  in  the  church 
by  Augustine,  it  is  justly  argued  on  this  ground,  as  well  as 
others,  that  it  cannot  be  the  production  of  Athanasius.  So, 
again,  because  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  uniformly  use 
the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  to  denote  distinct  offices,  while 
no  other  author  in  the  first  two  centuries  observes  this  distinc- 
tion, it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  in  their 
present  form,  at  least,  they  cannot  be  genuine.  Distinct,  tan- 
gible internal  evidence  of  that  kind  is  often  felt  to  be  more 
decisive  than  much  testimony.  But  when  it  is  simply  the 
general  sentiments  or  style  of  a  work  that  is  appealed  to,  as 
settling  or  unsettling  its  authorship,  the  case  is  very  different. 
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For  nothing  is  more  precarious,  or  apt  to  mislead,  than  the 
opinions  that  even  accomplished  and  ingenious  minds  form  on 
such  points.  Of  this  there  are  many  instances,  even  in  our 
own  language.  When  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  was  published, 
there  were  not  wanting  acute  critics  to  point  out  many  dif- 
ferences in  its  style  from  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and 
just  last  summer,  a  poem  was  published,  supposed  to  be  Milton's, 
of  which  the  most  opposite  judgments  were  formed  by  men  of 
letters  and  taste,  some  pronouncing  it  to  be  in  his  style,  and 
worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  great  name  it  bears,  and  others 
deeming  it  altogether  unworthy  of  him,  and  only  to  be  accepted 
on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  very  old  and  very  ill 
when  he  wrote  it.  Now  if  such  mistakes,  and  many  more  might 
be  mentioned,  may  be  made  with  works  in  our  own  language, 
and  skilled  authors  like  Milton  and  Scott,  whose  style  might  be 
supposed  among  the  most  easily  distinguishable,  how  great  must 
be  the  danger  of  error,  when  we  attempt  to  judge  in  such  away 
of  writers  in  a  foreign  and  ancient  language,  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  style  or  the  arts  of  composition.  But  the  internal 
grounds  on  which  Dr  Davidson  bases  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
un authenticity  of  so  many  of  the  New  Testament  books,  are 
almost  all  of  the  vague  and  doubtful  kind,  that  depend  upon 
the  critic's  taste  and  tact  in  discerning  minute  differences  in 
manner  and  style,  and  in  regard  to  which  equally  competent 
scholars  have  held  the  most  diverse  opinions.  Hardly  any 
definite  facts  and  phrases  of  a  lat^r  age  are  even  alleged  to  be 
found  in  the  waitings  in  question,  and  none  such  is  alleged 
that  is  not  on  fair  grounds  controverted. 

Dr  Davidson's  judgments  rest  therefore  on  the  most  vague 
and  uncertain  kind  of  evidence  that  comes  into  view  in  any 
literary  question.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  pronounces  them.  He  decides 
on  the  most  nice  and  delicate  considerations  with  a  certainty 
that  is  positively  astonishing.  Most  critics,  in  dealing  with 
disputed  questions  of  the  authorship  of  ancient  books,  are 
obliged  frequently  to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  doubtful,  or  at  best,  probable  opinion ;  and  they 
generally  recognise  among  the  works  ascribed  to  celebrated 
authors,  some  that  occupy  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  between 
those  that  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  such  as  are  certainly 
false.  Thus,  among  the  works  ascribed  to  Plato  and  Cicero 
among  the  ancients,  and  to  Shakespeare  among  the  modems, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  there  are  some 
of  which  it  must  be  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  they  ai-e 
genuine  or  not.  No  such  painful  uncertainty  seems  ever  to 
perplex  our  author,  nor  does  he  trouble  his  readers  by  leav- 
ing them  in  the  least  doubt  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  each 
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of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  decision  of  questions  of 
thought  and  language  involving  fine  comparisons ;  but  even 
when  his  opinion  rests  on  such  grounds,  he  has  no  scruple  in 
regarding  them  as  a  conclusive  proof  sufficient  to  set  aside  all 
opposing  considerations.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
acuteness  and  clearness  in  perceiving  differences  in  style  that 
enables  the  critic  to  draw  the  line  that  separates  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious  Pauline  writings  so  sharply  and  firmly 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  Even  if  we  should  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  his  views, 
and  he  believes  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  generally 
admitted,  we  almost  despair  of  ever  attaining  such  a  skill  and 
faith  in  criticism  as  would  save  us  from  the  weakness  of  being 
tempted  sometimes  to  fancy  that  Colossians  is  somewhat  less 
evidently  Pauline  than  Galatians,  or  that  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  a  little  more  so  than  that  to  the  Laodiceans. 
Seriously,  the  confident  tone  with  which  Dr  Davidson  main- 
tains conclusions  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  must  be  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  seems  to  us  to  savour  of  dogmatism  rather  than 
of  true  critical  judgment.  He  acknowledges  in  his  preface  the 
difficulty  of  many  of  the  questions  that  have  to  be  treated, 
and  the  slender  probabilities  that  require  to  be  weighed,  and 
professes  to  have  reached  conclusions  cautiously  where  acute 
scholars  differ.  He  may  have  used  much  caution  in  reaching 
his  conclusions,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  in  his  mode 
of  stating  them,  where  he  seems  to  have  held  himself  bound, 
like  an  English  juryman,  to  give  in  such  case  a  verdict  either 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  not  always  to  have  given  the  pri- 
soner the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  even  as  a  critic,  and  on  pure 
questions  of  criticism,  Dr  Davidson,  with  all  his  undoubted 
learning  and  ingenuity,  is  much  to  be  relied  upon.  We  have 
tried  to  shew  the  inconsistency  and  baselessness  of  his  judg- 
ment on  some  points  ;  and  we  might  have  added  many  more 
examples  did  space  permit.  He  seems  to  have  given  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  habits  of  theorising  of  the  Germans  ;  who, 
with  all  their  marvellous  industry  in  research,  and  skill  in 
speculation,  seem  almost  all  strangely  deficient  in  the  power  of 
simply  judging  of  evidence  in  a  straightforward  way.  They 
reason  out  in  their  studies  the  most  ingenious  theories  of  the 
hidden  controversial  tendency  and  purpose  of  ancient  writings, 
as  if  the  great  movements  of  history  were  carried  on  by  as 
subtle  and  keen  dialecticians  as  they  are  themselves.  "  The 
reasonings,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a 
subject,  "if  they  deserve  to  be  so  designated,  of  the  German 
critics  who  have  laboured  to  bring  the  three  pastoral  epistles 
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into  doubt,  are  of  a  sort  that  might  well  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  a  copious  and  not  unimportant  branch  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  I  mean  nationality  in  logic.  Germans  reason 
after  a  fashion  which  a  firmly  constituted  and  cultured  English 
mind  resents  as  an  insult  to  common  sense.  Upon  the  merest 
film  of  possibility,  the  attenuated  intellectuality  of  Germany 
soars  away  through  thin  air.  Between  the  not-to-be-translated 
mysteries  of  its  abysses,  and  the  infinite  divisibilities  of  its 
heights,  the  mind  of  England  finds  no  terra  fi-i^ma."  It  is  this 
sort  of  reasoning  that  has  led  Dr  Davidson  away  from  the  more . 
historical  views  he  once  entertained.  His  arguments  about  the 
epistles  he  rejects  are  entirely  of  that  kind.  And  anything 
more  unfair  in  the  discussion  of  a  historical  document  than  his 
treatment  of  the  book  of  Acts,  or  more  absurd  than  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  comes,  we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen. 
The  unfairness  of  the  discussion  could  only  be  exposed  by  a 
full  review  of  it ;  but  the  statement  of  the  conclusion  is  its  re- 
futation. He  holds  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  author  of 
the  second  century,  who  used  various  earlier  documents,  among 
which  was  the  journal  of  a  companion  of  Paul  in  his  later 
travels.  The  compiler,  however,  employed  his  materials  so 
freely  that  the  whole  work  is  his  own,  pervaded  by  one  uniform 
style  ;  yet  he  allowed  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  that  jour- 
nal to  remain  without  correction  or  notice  to  his  readei-s  when 
incorporated  into  his  work.  Who  but  a  German  will  believe 
this  1  No,  this  is  not  criticism.  It  were  a  reproach  to  that 
great  name  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  ;  and  it  will  be  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  England,  where  true  criticism  has  had  such  illus- 
trious students,  if  such  air-drawn  theorisings  are  allowed,  with 
all  their  erudite  ingenuity,  to  take  its  place.  If  any  student 
wants  genuine  biblical  criticism,  let  him  consult  the  works  of 
Westcott  and  Alford,  whom,  by  the  way,  our  ingenuous  author 
does  not  deem  worthy  of  a  single  notice  throughout  his  two 
bulky  volumes,  rather  than  the  Germanised  speculations  of  Dr 
Davidson. 

Another  feature  of  Dr  Davidson's  criticism,  that  seems  to  us 
a  serious  defect,  is  its  fragmentary  and  piecemeal  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  subject.  He  simply  takes  up  each  book  of  the 
New  Testament  in  turn,  and  investigates  its  date,  authorship, and 
contents,  almost  entirely  apart  from  all  other  works.  Now  there 
is  no  objection  whatever  to  the  most  minute  and  particular  in- 
vestigation of  each  of  the  sacred  writings,  singly  and  by  itself : 
this  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  the  necessary  foundation  for  all 
views  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  a  means  of  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  understanding  of  revealed  truth.  But  along 
with  this  particular  discussion,  we  desiderate  as  its  necessary- 
complement,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry, 
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and  of  the  relation  of  each  of  the  works  we  have  studied 
separately  to  the  general  body  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 
We  can  hardly  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  simply  that  certain 
books  are  apostolic,  and  others  are  of  a  later  date ;  we  crave  to 
know  how  it  came  about  historically  that  those  letters  and 
treatises  were  written  by  the  apostles,  and  these  others  added 
to  the  collection  at  a  later  time.  More  especially  shall  we  feel 
the  need  of  such  a  historical  explanation,  if  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  our  author  arrives,  that  some  fourteen  of 
the  books  usually  regarded  as  apostolic,  are  not  really  so,  most 
of  these  too  actually  professing  to  come  from  the  authors  to 
whom  they  have  been  ascribed.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  presents 
to  us  both  an  intellectual  problem  and  a  moral,  that  are,  at 
least,  of  great  interest,  if  not  also  of  urgent  necessity  to  be 
solved.  Has  Dr  Davidson  any  satisfactory  solution  of  these  to 
give  us  ? 

The  intellectual  problem  is  to  explain  how  so  many  spurious 
works  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as  genuine  ;  and  the  only 
solution  we  get  in  the  work  before  us,  is  founded  on  the  fre- 
quently repeated  statement,  that  the  age  was  an  uncritical  one, 
which  was  ready  to  receive  any  work  as  the  productionof  the  writer 
whose  name  it  bore.  This  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  true.* 
But  with  what  grace  does  such  an  explanation  come  from  Dr 
Davidson,  when,  upon  his  own  shewing,  some  books  that  are 
undoubtedly  genuine,  such  as  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the 
Revelation,  were  doubted  and  rejected  by  many,  and  only  after 
much  hesitation  received  by  the  church  ?  Surely,  if  this  be  so, 
the  age  cannot  have  been  so  rashly  credulous  as  he  represents 
it ;  or,  indeed,  it  was  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  If  the  early  church  was  so  uncritical,  that  we  must 
reject  books  which  it  unanimously  accepted  as  genuine,  how 
much  more  those  which  even  that  credulous  age  suspected. 
What  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  this  historical  problem,  that  Dr 
Davidson  could  not  go  a  little  further  in  his  destructive  criti- 
cism !  Yet,  even  if  he  could  do  so,  we  are  afraid  he  would 
hardly  make  his  explanation  satisfactory  after  all.  It  is  true, 
that  the  early  Christians,  like  all  the  men  of  that  age,  were 
uncritical.  To  them  the  inductive  science  of  Bacon,  the  literary 
criticism  of  Bentley,  and  the  historical  discrimination  of  Niebuhr 
were  all  alike  strange.  They  were  ready,  therefore,  to  believe 
such  stories  as  that  of  the  Phoenix,  to  credit  such  forgeries  as 

*  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  statements  so 
freely  made  by  Dr  Davidson,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  about  the  un- 
critical character  of  the  early  Christian  times,  as  is  well  shewn  in  a  very  able 
and  interesting  article  by  Professor  MUligan,  on  ' '  The  Early  Christian  Age, 
in  its  Literary  Activity,  Historical  Consciousness,  and  Critical  Spirit,"  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  April  1869. 
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the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  transfer,  vsdthout  suspicion  of  error, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  own  day  to  their  thoughts 
of  remote  antiquity.  But  would  they  require  such  historical 
and  critical  skill  to  judge  aright  as  to  the  New  Testament 
books  ?  These  were  not  to  them,  as  they  are  to  us,  documents 
of  a  remote  date,  in  a  strange  and  dead  language :  they  did 
not  need  learning  to  read  them,  or  nice  critical  taste  to  perceive 
their  manner :  they  had  not  to  judge  of  them,  as  we  must,  by 
laborious  research  and  patient  study  :  they  might  ascertain 
their  origin  by  personal  inquiry  or  direct  testimony.  Tertullian 
could  appeal  to  the  autographs  of  the  apostolic  epistles  pre- 
served in  the  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed  :  Irenaeus 
must  have  known  whether  the  Gospel  of  John  had  just  recently 
come  into  circulation,  or  had  been  received  in  the  time  of  his 
fathers :  Justin  could  not  be  ignorant  what  books  were  read 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  throughout  the  many  lands  that  he 
visited.  It  was  not  a  question  of  criticism  but  of  testimony 
with  them ;  and  their  uncritical  character  does  not  make  them 
the  less  competent  witnesses  on  subjects  which  to  them  must 
have  been  plain  matters  of  fact.  How  then  the  whole  Christian 
church  throughout  the  world  could  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  so  many  spurious  writings,  remains  after  all  allowance  for 
the  age  being  an  uncritical  one,  a  problem  unsolved.  The 
difficulty  grows  upon  us  too,  when  we  remember  that  besides 
the  church,  there  were  numerous  sects  of  heretics  and  many 
heathen  opponents,  who  had  a  great  interest  to  detect  such 
mistakes,  and  yet  failed  to  do  so. 

But  this  intellectual  problem,  which  Dr  Davidson  has  failed 
to  solve,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral  enigma  that 
his  rejection  of  so  many  of  the  New  Testament  books  presents 
to  us.  Most  of  them,  expres.sly  or  by  necessaiy  implication, 
claim  to  be  the  writing  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  catholic 
opinion  has  ascribed  them.  Now,  if  this  opinion  be  wrong,  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  works  which  come  to 
us  thus  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand,  are  worthless  forgeries, 
the  more  audacious  and  profane  in  proportion  as  they  assume 
the  names  of  great  and  holy  men.  From  a  conclusion  like 
that  infidels  of  a  former  age  might  not  shrink  ;  but  there  is  no 
man  nowadays  who  would  venture  to  face  such  a  position,  or 
could  do  so  without  forfeiting  every  chance  of  a  hearing  from 
all  of  any  moral  feeling  and  earnestness.  How  then  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  the  epistles,  if  they  are  spurious, 
with  common  integrity,  not  to  say  high  spirituality,  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  1  That  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Our 
author  treats  it  very  boldly,  and  advances  his  solution  with  the 
utmost  confidence.     Speaking  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
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he  says: — "Was  tLe  writer  a  successful  forger?  Did  he 
commit  a  pious  fraud?  So  they  love  to  speak,  who  cannot 
or  will  not  transport  themselves  into  early  Christian  times. 
Forgery  is  a  term  of  modern  origin  and  meaning,  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  pseudonymous  Christian  writings  which 
appeared  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  gifted  author 
of  the  epistle  had  no  wish  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  others, 
but  wrote  in  the  name  of  Paul,  to  procure  general  acceptance 
for  his  work.  He  borrowed  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the 
Master,  that  he  might  be  able  to  enlighten  his  fellow  Christians 
more  effectually "  (vol  i.,  p.  393).  Let  us  seek  to  understand 
this.  Whether  we  are  able  or  not,  we  are  certainly  not 
unwilling  to  transport  ourselves  into  early  Christian  times ; 
and  we  gladly  accept  the  aid  of  Dr  Davidson,  or  any  one 
else  who  will  help  us  to  do  so.  But  his  very  next  statement 
staggers  us  not  a  little.  Forgery  is  a  term  of  modem  origin 
no  doubt,  because  it  is  an  English,  not  a  Greek  or  Hebrew 
word ;  but  what  is  meant  by  the  strange  assertion,  that  it  is 
of  modern  meaning  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  idea  of  criminality, 
implied  in  the  modern  word,  was  not  conveyed  by  its  ancient 
equivalents?  that  forgery  is  a  crime  of  modem  origin  and 
meaning  ?  That  at  least  is  not  nonsense,  as  what  he  has 
written  is.  But  what  ?  Forgery  not  known  as  a  crime  to  the 
ancients  !  Was  not  Solon  accused  of  interpolating  a  verse  in 
the  Iliad  to  support  his  country's  claims  on  Salamis  ?  Was 
there  not  a  standing  court  at  Rome  for  the  trial  of  forgery  ? 
Was  it  not  one  of  the  charges  thundered  by  Cicero  against 
Verres?  Was  not  one  of  the  sights  that  moved  the  ire  of 
Juvenal — 

' '  Signator  f  also,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 
Exiguis  tabulis  et  gemmEl  fecerat  ud^  ?" 

Dr  Davidson  cannot  mean  to  deny  that  forgery,  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life,  was  both  known  and  condemned  by  the 
lawyers  and  moralists  of  antiquity.  But  perhaps  he  means 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  hterature  to  send  forth  books  under 
assumed  names  ;  and  that  this  being  understood,  there  was  no 
deception  in  the  practice,  and  no  danger  of  the  public  being 
misled  by  it.  But  if  so,  his  statement  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  For  this  literary  artifice,  though  common  enough 
in  modern  times,  was  almost  unknown  in  ancient  literature. 
When  Pascal  published  his  inimitable  Provincials  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  citizen  writing  to  a  friend  in  the 
country,  or  when  Bentley  wrote  against  Collins  in  the  person 
of  a  German  scholar,  there  was  no  deception  caused  to  the 
reader,  and  no  fraud  can  be  imputed  to  the  writers,  though  it 
is  conceivable  that  an  uncritical  age  might  believe  in  Louis  de 
Montalte  and  Phileleutberus  Lipsiensis  as  real  authors.     The 
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prototype  of  this  controversial  device  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
in  the  irony  of  Socrates,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  in  ^vritings 
it  was  a  common  or  recognised  practice  in  ancient  times. 
Besides,  in  all  such  cases,  the  artifice  used  by  the  writer 
consists  in  assuming  a  character  inferior  to  his  real  one,  it  is 
the  affectation  of  modesty,  not  the  arrogance  of  pretension ; 
and  we  challenge  Dr  Davidson,  or  any  one  eke,  to  produce  a 
single  instance,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  which  a  work, 
falsely  claiming  to  be  by  one  superior  to  its  real  author,  has 
been  or  can  be  justified  by  enlightened  public  opinion.  But 
after  all,  our  critic  does  not  mean  to  maintain  that  the 
pseudonymous  books  were  just  such  literary  devices  as  those 
of  Pascal  and  Bentley,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  he 
does  mean,  for  he  contradicts  himself  in  a  single  short  sentence. 
"  The  gifted  author  of  the  epistle  had  no  wish  to  deceive  or 
impose  upon  others,  but  wrote  in  the  name  of  Paul  to  procure 
general  acceptance  for  his  work."  How  could  his  writing  in 
the  name  of  Paul  procure  general  acceptance  for  his  work, 
except  by  its  being  believed  that  it  was  really  written  by  the 
apostle  ?  And  if  he  wrote  for  that  very  purpose,  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  can  have  had  no  wish  to  deceive  ?  But  we 
have  a  plainer  statement  of  Dr  Davidson's  views  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  author  of  which,  he  says, 
*'  like  many  others  in  his  day,  chose  the  name  of  an  apostle  to 
give  currency  to  his  sentiments.  ...  In  all  this  there  was  no 
dishonesty,  because  the  intention  was  good.  The  device  was  a 
harmless  one.  Though  it  misled  many,  the  object  of  the 
author  was  gained"  (voL  ii.,  p.  i94<).  So,  after  all  that  was 
said  to  the  contrary,  these  books  are  pious  frauds  ;  for  is  it  not 
the  very  notion  of  a  pious  fraud,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
forgery,  that  it  is  a  deception  practised,  not  for  a  bad  and 
selfish,  but  for  a  good  and  holy  end  ?  Yes ;  and  Dr  Davidson 
justifies  this  : — "  There  was  no  dishonesty,  because  the  inten- 
tion was  good."  The  end  sanctifies  the  means  ;  let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  !  Is  this  the  morality  of  the  "better  day" 
that  "  already  dawns  "  on  our  priest-ridden  land  ?  But  we  do 
Dr  Davidson  injustice.  The  plea  which  he  generously  puts 
forward  for  the  author  of  the  pastoral  epistles  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  morality,  but  only  with — that  of  the  New 
Testament !  For  we  have  a  still  further  explanation  of  the 
matter,  in  our  author's  remarks  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  written  by  one  who  wished  to  be  taken  for 
the  apostle  John.  Here  he  says,  "  There  is  a  way  of  looking  at 
these  conscious  fictions,  which  does  great  injustice  to  their 
authors,  and  is  equally  foreign  to  the  oriental  mind.  They 
were  usual  both  before  and  after  Christ's  coming.  The  books 
of  Daniel  and  Ecclesiastes  are  examples.    Jewish  and  Christian 
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apocalyptic  literature  presents  many  specimens.     The  Clemen- 
tine homilies,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  others,  are  similar.     The 
motives  of  the  writers  were  good.     No  deliberate  fraud  was 
meditated,  at  least  in  onr  sense  of  the  word.    It  was  a  common 
practice  to  put  forth  a  work  under  the  cover  of  a  well-known 
name,  to  procure  its  readier  acceptance.     Such  was  the  method 
in  which  good  men  often  conveyed  their  sentiments,  and  taught 
the  public.     It  is  not  our  Western  one,  nor  does  it  fall  in  with 
modern  notions  of  rigid  morality.     Being  theirs,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  to  judge  them  from  their  own  point  of  view"  (vol,  ii. 
p,  448),     Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr  Davidson  says,  that 
fictitious  books  were  wonderfully  common,  both  among  Jews  and 
Christians,  in  early  times.     We  have  no  wish  to  deny  or  under- 
rate  the   extent   to  which   this   practice  prevailed ;   and  we 
sympathise  with  the  desire  to  make  all  fair  allowance  for  the 
low  standard  of  moral  feeling  that  led  good  men  to  adopt  it. 
There  are  few  things  in  which  the  difference  between  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  is  more 
conspicuously  seen,  than  in  the  comparatively  little  regard  for 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  falsehood, 
that  we  find  in  the  old  world.     But  what  has  been  the  source 
of  our  modern  notions  of  rigid  morality,  as  Dr  Davidson  calls 
them,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  the  loftier  and  purer 
standard  of  moral  feeling  ?     Has  it  not  been  just  the  influence 
of  Christianity  ?     Is  there  anything  else  that  can  be  pointed 
to   as  at  all  adequate  to  account  for  the   difference  ?      Yet 
Dr  Davidson  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  very  writings, 
which  Avere  the  source  of  this  difference,  and  have  proved  in  all 
ages  the  most  powerful  means  of  elevating  the  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  themselves  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  lower 
standard  of  morality  which  they  superseded.     We  can  make 
large  allowance  for  the  inconsistencies  and  frailties  of  mankind, 
we  can  believe  that  the  forgers  of  the  Clementine  homilies,  or 
the  Sibylline  books  for  example,  were  good  and  Christian  men, 
though  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
and  retaining  much  of  their  low  heathen  or  carnal  Jewish 
ideas  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  books,  which  are  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  have  been  the  renewing  influence  in 
the  new  creation,  need  to  be  excused  and  apologised  for  by  the 
low  pre-Christian  standard  of  morality.     Yet,  this  is  all  the 
solution  Dr  Davidson  can  give  us  of  the  moral  problem  raised 
by  his  critical  views.     All  his  pretentious  flourishes  are  mere 
words,  resolving  themselves,  when  closely  examined,  into  non- 
sense or  contradiction.     There  is  no  such  wonderful  secret  about 
the  ancient  pseudonymous  books  as  he  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose.    The  whole  mystery  is  this,  that  the  ancients,  especially 
the  Greeks,  thought  very  little  evil  of  falsehood,  when  it  was 
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for  a  good  cause,  and  that  many  of  the  early  Christians  retained 
too  much  of  their  old  habits,  even  after  they  had  embraced  a 
purer  faith. 

We  dwell  thus  long  and  earnestly  on  the  moral  difficulties 
attending  such  destructive  criticism  as  that  of  the  work  before 
us,  because  this  is  a  branch  of  the  argument  that  even  plain 
unlearned  people  can  understand  and  appreciate.     The  direct 
historical  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 
books  requires  learning  and  study  to  investigate  ;  the  discussion 
of  their  internal  peculiarities  calls  into  play  literary  taste  and 
discrimination.     On  these  questions  the  great  mass  of  believers 
cannot  be  expected  to  form  for  themselves  an  intelligent  and 
independent  judgment.     But  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  that 
these  books  do  almost  all  profess  to  have  been  written  by  those 
who  received  from  the  Saviour  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  can  judge  for  himself,  from  the  moral  tone  of 
the  writings,  whether  it  is  likely,  or  possible,  that  they  were 
the  productions  of  impostors,  or  even  of  good  men  who  chose  to 
assume  fictitious  characters  to  give  their  views  greater  cur- 
rency.    This  is  an  issue  on  which  the  most  unlettered  peasant, 
if  he  be  but  of  sound  moral  feeling,  can  give  a  perfectly  in- 
telligent and  independent  judgment,  and  which  the  most  learned 
scholar  cannot,  with  all  his  resources  and  ingenuity,  refuse  or 
evade.     Nay,  the  issue  comes  to  the  scholar,  if  he  will  but  open 
his  eyes  to  look  at  it,  in  a  form  more  sharply  defined  by  con- 
trast than  it  can  do  to  the  peasant,  who  has  none  of  the  early 
Christian  literature,  but  only  his  Bible  to  read.     When  we  take 
a  general  view,  as  Dr  Davidson  entirely  fails  to  do,  of  the  whole 
literary  remains  of  the  church  of  the  first  two  centuries,  we  see 
them  to  fall  into  three  great  classes,  each  broadly  distinguished 
by  a  special  character.     There  is  the  lowest  and  utterly  worth- 
less class  of  impostures,  marked  by  puerile  conceits,  absurd 
legends,  and  grotesque  visions ;  then  there  are  the  genuine  works 
of  the  early  fathers,  containing  much  that  is  good  in  sentiment 
and  feeling,  but  weak  and  shallow,  displaying  no  depth  or 
strength  of  thought ;  and  lastly  there  is  a  small  number  of 
books  nvhich,  in  addition  to  the  excellencies  of  the  second  class, 
have  also  a  depth  of  meaning,  and  a  freshness  and  living 
power,  that  have  seemed  to  the  Church  to  shew  that  we  have 
in  them  the  source  and  spring  of  which  the  others  are  but  more 
or  less  troubled  streams.      No  doubt  this  is  but  a  broad  and 
rough  portraiture  of  these  classes  of  works  ;  their  several  fea- 
tures shade  more  or  less  gi-adually  into  one  another.     It  might 
be  a  question,  with  regard  to  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas,  for 
instance,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  of  the  above 
classes  ;  and  it  might  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say  of  the  epistle 
of  James,  taken  by  itself,  that  it  is  so  very  broadly  distinguished 
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from  non-apostolic  writings.  Still,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
catholic  point  of  view,  the  internal  character  of  the  various 
writings  corresponds  with  their  external  distribution  into  in- 
spired, uninspired,  and  fictitious.  But  how  different  it  is  from 
Dr  Davidson's  position !  There  the  scene  that  presents  itself 
to  us  is  one  of  utter  confusion.  The  same  threefold  distinction 
must,  of  course,  be  made  on  his  or  on  any  view,  but  now  no 
moral  features  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  in  common.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  stand 
alongside  of  those  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  ;  the  fourth  Gospel, 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  those 
ascribed  to  John  and  Peter,  must  take  rank  with  the  Clemen- 
tine homilies  and  the  book  of  Enoch.  We  must  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  occupied  a  lower  position, 
morally  and  spiritually,  than  Clement  and  Polycarp.  Is  Dr 
Davidson  really  prepared  for  that,  or  can  any  one  adopt  a  theory 
that  leads  inevitably,  as  his  does,  to  that  conclusion  ?  Baur 
and  his  followers  at  least  offer  us  an  explanation  of  how  the 
early  Christian  literature  arose,  however  much  that  theory  may 
draw  upon  their  imagination  and  our  credulity.  Our  author 
leaves  us  helplessly  looking  at  the  utter  chaos  into  which  his 
criticism  has  reduced  the  writings  of  the  early  church,  without 
so  much  as  recognising  the  difficulty. 

Even,  therefore,  if  we  look  at  the  question  simply  as  a 
literary  one,  there  are  what  seem  to  us  insuperable  difficulties 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  attaching  to  Dr  Davidson's 
theory  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the  more  momentous  ques- 
tions remain  :  What  is  the  real  historical  substratum,  and  what 
the  religious  significance,  of  this  heterogeneous  body  of  litera- 
ture ?  If  we  accept  the  critical  conclusions  of  this  work,  what 
can  we  make  out  as  to  the  true  historical  origin  of  Christianity? 
The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  help  us  very 
little  in  this  inquiry,  for  none  of  them  can,  on  this  theory,  be 
relied  upon  as  entitled  to  much  credit.  The  fourth  Gospel,  in 
any  inquiry  as  to  actual  facts,  must  be  at  once  set  aside  as 
entirely  useless.  It  is  not  the  account  of  an  eye-witness ;  it 
contradicts  in  many  points  the  other  Gospels,  which  are  at  least 
earlier  and  more  authentic ;  it  gives  an  entirely  different  view 
of  Jesus  from  them,  for  they  represent  him  simply  as  a  man, 
"endowed,  indeed,  with  marvellous  gifts,  and  exalted  above  other 
human  beings  by  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit,"  but  still 
differing  from  them  only  in  degree,  not  in  nature,  whereas  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  he  is  represented  as  "the  personal  Logos  incarnate 
in  the  man  Jesus,  and  in  that  respect  not  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jews"  (vol.  ii.  p.  861,  2).  The  whole  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
designed  to  bring  out  this  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  order 
to  "  incorporate  the  philosophy  of  the  time  with  Christianity" 
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(vol  ii.  p.  -tio,  6) ;  indeed,  our  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  ia 
oae  place,  that  it  was  not  meant  for  history  (voL  ii.  p.  345) ; 
but  by  this  he  cannot  surely  mean  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  taken  for  history,  but  only,  if  he  means  anything,  that  the 
author  did  not  mean  to  write  a  history.  This  looks  mar- 
vellously like  as  if  he  meant  to  falsify  history ;  but,  anyhow^ 
the  fact  remains  that  it  contains  ideas,  not  facts,  and  can  be  of 
no  use  to  us  in  a  search  for  facts.  The  book  of  Acts  too,  and 
the  gospel  ascribed  to  Luke,  are  both,  according  to  our  critic, 
very  incorrect  in  their  narratives  ;  and,  what  more  seriously 
damages  their  usefulness,  there  is  a  distinct  purpose  traceable 
in  their  deviations  from  history,  that  of  reconciling  the  opposing 
Judaistic  and  Pauline  tendencies  in  the  early  church,  and  con- 
cealing their  original  antagonisn.  Works  composed  in  such 
a  spirit  can,  of  course,  afford  very  slender  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  relate.  The  second  Gospel  is,  in  Dr  Davidson's 
view,  a  mere  compilation  from  the  first  and  third,  embellished 
by  the  author's  fancy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  the  oldest,  and  therefore  most  trustworthy  of  the 
extant  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  we  do  not  possess  it  in 
its  original  form ;  it  is  incorrect  in  its  narrative  of  facts ;  it 
was  originally  strongly  Judaistic  in  its  tendency,  though  some- 
what less  so  in  its  present  form,  and  it  contains  legendary  and 
mythical  elements.  As  to  the  real  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
and  origin  of  Christianity,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark. 
We  must  sift  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  best 
we  can,  and  exercise  what  historical  tact  we  may  possess  to 
clear  away  the  accretions  of  subsequent  times,  and  pick  out  from 
the  mass  what  facts  can  be  regarded  as  underlying  them.  Now 
we  are  not  going  to  allege  that  such  a  view  of  the  gospel 
narratives  is  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  Christianity 
as  true  and  divine.  We  admit,  nay,  we  maintain,  that  even 
on  that  supposition  it  might  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Jesus 
was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  who  brought  a  revelation  of  re- 
ligious truth  to  mankind.  But  then  we  should  know  him 
only,  as  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo^  regards  him,  as  the 
founder  of  Christianity  ;  "  auctor  nominis  ejus  " — the  motto  of 
that  work  more  aptly  describing  it  than  the  unmeaning  and  in- 
appropriate title  "Ecce  Homo."  We  should  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  truths  and  principles  introduced  by  Christ  into 
the  world,  and  the  society  founded  by  him  ;  and  to  confess  that, 
while  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  revelation  and 
teaching,  and  tracing  them  all  back  to  one  person,  yet  of  the 
life  and  character  of  its  founder  we  know  little  or  nothing  for 
certain.  This  seems  to  us  the  only  logical  result  of  the 
criticism  that  resolves  the  Gospels  into  myths.  Chris- 
tianity, in  a  certain  sense,  may  remain,  but  it  wiU  remain 
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simply  as  a  body  of  truths,  dissociated  from  the  personal  ele- 
ment that  is  furnished  by  an  authentic  life  of  its  founder.  Dr 
Davidson,  with  the  school  of  theology  of  which  he  is  a  very 
advanced  member,  is  fond  of  insisting  that  Christianity  is  not 
a  creed  but  a  life.  But  his  view  of  the  Christian  records  is 
one  that  most  thoroughly  makes  Christianity  a  mere  doctrine 
and  not  a  life.  We  can  regard  it  as  a  life,  if  we  are  satisfied 
that  v/e  have  some  real  knowledge  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  as 
he  actually  lived  ;  and  knowing  this,  and  believing  him  to  be 
living  still,  and  present  with  us  by  his  Spirit,  we  can  make  it 
our  religion  to  live  in  fellowship  with  and  imitation  of  him. 
But  how  Christianity  can  be  in  any  intelligible  sense  a  life,  to 
one  who  has  no  authentic  knowledge  of  the  life  of  its  founder, 
who  cannot  even  tell  whether  he  rose  from  the  dead  in  reality, 
or  only  lives  now  in  the  souls  and  imaginations  of  his  disciples, — 
for  to  that  melancholy  length  does  Dr  Davidson's  destructive 
criticism  carry  him  (vol,  ii.  p.  40), — passes  our  comprehension. 
He  would  fain  indeed  retain  something  more.  He  says,  of 
the  Gospels,  "A  mythic  haze  encompasses  the  person,  life,  and 
discourses  of  Jesus,  which  may  often  be  penetrated,  often  not. 
Sober  criticism  must  set  about  the  task  of  removing  it  rever- 
ently, not  rashly,  respecting  tradition  without  superstitiously 
adopting  it.  After  this  has  been  done,  there  will  still  stand 
forth,  in  colours  more  or  less  distinct,  a  person  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  before — the  living  type  of  an  ideal  humanity, 
pure  and  perfect — destined  to  influence  all  times,  to  purify  all 
people  among  whom  his  name  is  pronounced,  and  to  ennoble 
his  followers  by  lifting  them  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  his  fulness"  (vol.  i.  p.  463).  Here  is  a  new  hope  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world !  When  this  sober  and  reverent 
criticism  shall  have  set  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  the  true  image 
of  Jesus,  free  from  its  fabulous  additions,  we  may  surely  ex- 
pect at  least  as  great  a  renovation  of  mankind  as  when  the 
Reformation  swept  away  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  brought 
back  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  reverend  face  of  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  church.  If  the  mythical  picture  of  Christ  has  done 
so  much,  what  may  not  the  real  and  true  one  be  expected  to 
do  ?  How  unfortunate  that  this  true  figure  was  so  soon  over- 
laid with  embellishments  and  fables,  distorted  by  the  rabbinical 
reasonings  of  Paul,  and  entirely  transformed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian speculations  of  the  fourth  Gospel !  How  important 
that  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  get  rid  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  those  narratives  that  will 
present  to  our  view  "  the  living  type  of  an  ideal  humanity, 
pure  and  perfect."  But  '  stay,'  we  hear  Dr  Davidson  exclaim  ; 
'you  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far.  I  by  no  means 
regard  the  New  Testament  books  as  rubbish,  to  be  got  rid 
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of  as  soon  possible  ;  you  do  me  great  injustice  to  imagine 
it.'  And  so  indeed  we  find  that  he  speaks  of  these  books 
as  "writings  -tvith  which  man's  highest  hopes  are  connected," 
"  sacred  records,"  "  Scriptures  containing  the  highest  truths." 
These  are  surely  not  mere  formal  or  conventional  expressions, 
but  the  utterance  of  the  author's  real  sentiments.  But  they 
perplex  us  not  a  little.  Not  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  his 
elastic  notion  of  inspiration  might  allow  him  to  ascribe  it  to 
untrue  histories  and  pseudonymous  epistles  ;  but  besides  that, 
his  criticism  has  made  a  deep  chasm  between  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  and  the  real  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  select  one  or  other,  but  impossible  to  take  both 
as  the  true  foundation  of  Christianity.  If  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  really  do  contain  the  highest  truth,  bearing  upon 
the  highest  hopes  of  mankind,  Christianity  is  entirely  severed 
from  the  real  facts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  true  image  of  the  character  of  Christ  that 
forms  the  renewing  influence,  we  must  regard  the  early  Chris- 
tian writings  as  so  many  clouds,  tending  more  or  less  to  obscure 
and  distort  the  real  life-giving  truth.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  our  author  as  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  of  which  he 
says  :  "  Its  christology  is  ideal  and  elevated  ;  and  though  it  be 
not  historically  exact,  there  is  substantial  truth  in  it.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  life  and  light  of  men.  So  far  as  our  hearts  and 
lives  enter  into  high  fellowship  with  him,  as  his  Spirit  penetrates 
ours,  do  we  become  what  God  intends  us  to  be,  true  Christians. 
Christianity  is  not  a  creed  but  a  life  ;  while,  therefore,  we 
accept  the  Son  of  God  as  our  life,  and  are  baptised  with  his 
Spirit,  we  are  lifted  above  the  metaphysical  distinctions  even 
of  the  most  conspicuous  writers  in  sacred  history.  This  great 
unknown,  in  departing  from  apostolic  tradition,  teaches  us  to 
rise  above  it.  He  has  seized  the  spirit  of  Christ  better  than 
any  apostle ;  and  if,  like  him,  we  ascend  through  their  material 
setting  to  ideas  that  bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  the 
divine  ideal  of  purity  to  mankind — the  moral  image  of  the 
loving  Father  who  gave  him  to  be  their  sacrifice — we  shall 
have  a  faith  superior  to  that  which  lives  in  the  visible  miracu- 
lous "  (vol.  ii.  p.  449).  For,  when  he  says  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  life  and  light  of  men,  we  must  surely  understand  him  to 
mean  the  real  Jesus,  who  actually  lived  ;  and  we  should  think 
that  the  more  accurately  we  could  ascertain  the  true  history  of 
his  life,  and  perceive  the  true  nature  of  his  person,  the  better 
would  we  be  able  to  enter  into  high  fellowship  with  him.  But 
no  !  Dr  Davidson  tells  us  we  can  do  this  best  by  discarding 
the  more  historical  accounts,  and  following  the  guidarfte  of  an 
unknown  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  gave  an  entirely 
different  view  of  Christ's  person,  from  that  of  those  who  knew 
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Him  best,  a  view  which  was  perhaps  the  "  result  of  philo- 
sophic reflection  subsequent  to  Philo/'  perhaps  "  excogitated  "* 
by  "Hellenic  culture,"  or  perhaps  "educed"  by  the  writer 
himself  from  "the  depths  of  his  consciousness"  (vol.  ii.  p.  34<1). 
And  it  is  to  an  ideal  abstraction,  thus  formed,  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  bow  in  reverence  !  "  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt !"  Truly,  the 
revelation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  has  delivered  many  a  soul 
from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son ;  but  that  which  has  had  such  power  has  been  a  real 
manifestation  of  the  living  and  true  God,  and  not  the  chance 
outcome  of  the  baubles  of  Egyptian  philosophy  cast  into  the 
crucible  of  the  depths  of  consciousness.  Dr  Davidson  now 
gives  up  entirely,  what  he  had  formerly  seemed  to  recommend, 
the  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  mythical  elements  and  restore 
to  view  the  real  actual  image  of  Jesus  Christ :  he  now  bids  us  rise 
above  the  realities  altogether,  and  embrace  as  our  life  a  purely 
ideal  Christ.  And  whence,  then,  do  we  get  this  ideal  ?  It  is 
from  the  writings  of  this  great  unknown — from  a  book :  this 
sort  of  religion  is,  above  all  others,  a  book  revelation,  the  high- 
est thing  in  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  writing,  neither  genuine  nor 
true.  Our  author  and  his  friends  may  cry  out  against  biblio- 
latry  ;  but  his  own  religion  might  more  justly  be  designated  by 
that  name  than  any  other  that  we  know  ;  for,  in  so  far  as  he 
has  any  reverence  for  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  at  all,  he 
reverences  them  purely  and  simply  as  books.  We  are  not  charge- 
able with  such  conduct ;  for  however  highly  we  may  esteem  the 
written  Word,  we  do  not  value  it  simply  as  a  book.  We  value  the 
New  Testament  records,  because  we  believe  them  to  come  from 
the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  living  personal  Word, 
who  were  taught  and  guided  by  his  Spirit ;  and  thus  to  enable 
us  to  know  the  living  Saviour  himself.  To  us  the  Lord  him- 
self is  far  more  precious  than  the  books  that  testify  of  him  ; 
and  we  would  have  no  value  whatever  for  them,  if  they  did 
not  give  us  a  real  knowledge  of  the  actual  living  Saviour.  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  not  much  affected  by  a  mere  senseless 
outcry  of  bibliolatry.  But  in  Dr  Davidson's  view,  "  the  value 
of  a  book  does  not  depend  essentially  on  the  person  that  wrote 
it,"  nor  upon  its  historical  accuracy.  The  value  he  attaches, 
for  example,  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  just  precisely  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  we  attach  to  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  not  on 
account  of  the  author,  nor  because  they  are  historically  true, 
but  because  they  exhibit  an  ideal  picture  embodying  lofty 
moral  truths.  Of  course  we  admire  these  poems  simply  as 
works  oY  art ;  and  even  a  critic  like  Dr  Davidson  might  accord 
a  similar  meed  of  praise  to  the  fourth  Gospel;  but  when,  not 
content  with  that,  he  takes  it  for  a  religious  guide,  that  is, 
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bowing  down  to  a  book,  simply  as  such,  without  reference  to 
who  wrote  it,  or  what  realities  it  makes  known  to  us  ;  and  that 
is  bibliolatry,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world.  History 
tells  us  that  the  real  Macbeth  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Shakespeare  ;  yet  we  cling  to  the  ideal  character  because  of  its 
poetic  charm,  and  because  it  is  nothing  to  us  who  or  what 
Macbeth  really  was.  So,  in  like  manner,  according  to  Dr 
Davidson,  history  shews  us  that  the  real  Jesus  was  very  different 
from  the  picture  in  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  John  ;  but  we  are  to 
cling  to  the  ideal  in  preference  to  the  reality.  Then  the  real 
historical  personality  of  Jesus  must  be  of  as  little  importance 
to  us  as  that  of  Macbeth.  Such  is  the  terrible  issue  to  which 
the  principles  of  our  author  logically  leads  us. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  deliberately  holds  such  a 
view,  or  even  principles  that  necessarily  lead  to  it ;  for  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  he  speaks  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  has  never  thoroughly 
thought  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  the  critical  views 
he  has  adopted,  or  fairly  considered  their  bearing  on  the  fun- 
damental religious  questions  that  are  connected  with  the  New 
Testament.  We  do  not  wish  to  confute  his  opinions  by  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum, — we  do  not  think  they  have  coherency 
enough  for  that, — we  wish  rather  to  point  out  how  unsatis- 
factory and  unsafe  a  guide  Dr  Davidson  is  to  any  earnest 
inquirer  into  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  hope. 
Such  an  inquirer  would  naturally  desire  above  all  things  to  be 
assured  whether  Christianity  has  come  from  a  divine  revelation, 
and,  if  so,  where  that  revelation  is  to  be  found,  whether  in 
authentic  writings  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  in  what  we  may  gather  from  confused  and  legendary 
traditions  as  to  the  personal  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  chance 
result  of  various  conflicting  religious  movements  and  tendencies. 
The  Church  catholic  has  ever  given  distinct  answers  to  such 
questions,  whether  these  prove  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer  or 
no  ;  but  our  author  appears  to  be  so  little  sure  himself  where 
the  divine  revelation  is  to  be  found,  and  to  regard  that  question 
as  of  so  little  consequence,  as  almost  to  make  us  doubt  whether 
he  really  believes  in  a  revelation  at  all.  He  is  at  pains  to 
assure  his  readers  in  his  preface  that  many  of  his  statements 
are  within  the  limits  of  difference  of  opinion  tolerated  by  legal 
decisions  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  as  if  any  earnest  ingenuous 
mind  would  care  one  straw  for  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
question  that  really  forces  itself  upon  those  who  accept  his 
critical  conclusions : — Can  we  still  believe  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  message  from  God  ?  It  may  be  said  that  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  discuss  that  question,  as  his  work  is  a  simple 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  can  the  man  be  regarded 
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as  a  trustworthy  guide,  who  would  criticise  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  just  as  he  might  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  setting 
aside  this  as  spurious,  and  that  as  untrue  to  history,  while  yet 
admiring  and  enjoying  the  whole  as  much  as  ever  ?  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  most  rigidly  impartial  and  cool  inquiry  into 
these  books  ;  we  ask  not  that  they  should  be  sheltered  from 
the  scalpel  of  criticism  by  the  holiness  of  their  authors  or  the 
preciousness  of  their  contents,  but  we  do  ask  that  he  who  dis- 
cusses them,  should  at  least  perceive  and  fairly  face  the 
immense  difference  to  our  faith  and  hope  that  the  alternative 
results  of  such  inquiry  must  inevitably  make.  If  historical 
criticism  proves  any  or  all  of  the  New  Testament  books  to  be 
unauthentic,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  reject  them ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  that  event,  we  could  retain  knowledge 
enough  of  the  historical  Jesus  to  rest  our  souls  upon  ;  but  we 
can  have  no  confidence  in  a  guide  like  Dr  Davidson,  who  is 
either  too  blind  to  perceive,  or  not  honest  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  is  the  momentuous  issue  that  is  involved  in  the 
discussion.  J.  S.  C. 
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1.  The  Case  for  the  Crown,  in  re  the  Wigton  Martyrs  proved  to  he  Myths, 

versus  Wodrow  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Patrick  the  Pedlar,  and  Principal 
Tulloch.  By  Mark  Napier  Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire.  £Jx  uno  disce 
omnes.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonstone  &  Douglas.     1863. 

2.  History  Vindicated  in  the  Case  oj  the  Wigton  Martyrs.     By  the  Rev. 

Archibald  Stewart,  Minister  of  Glasserton.  Second  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonstone  &  Douglas.  1869. 
2.  The  Drowned  Women  of  Wigton;  a  Romance  of  the  Covenant,  suggested  by 
Mr  Napier's  "  Memoirs  of  Dundee,"  with  a  series  of  Documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Occurrence.  Arranged  and  connected  by  Joseph  Irving, 
Author  of  the  "  History  of  Dumbartonshire,"  &c.    Dumbarton,  1862. 

rilHE  history  of  Scotland,  political  and  religious,  abounds  in 
JL  questions  that  still  excite  controversy  and  try  the  spirits 
of  men.  The  character  of  Knox  and  the  Regent  Murray,  the 
guilt  of  Queen  Mary,  the  principles  and  struggles  of  the 
Covenanters  are  among  the  chief  historical  subjects  that  have 
been  very  differently  treated  by  different  writers,  and  are  still 
looked  at  by  many  people  through  the  medium  of  their  poli- 
tical or  ecclesiastical  prejudices.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  all 
really  intelligent  and  impartial  readers  of  Scottish  history 
have  their  minds  made  up  in  regard  to  the  subjects  we  have 
named,  and  others  of  a  cognate  character.  History  may  be 
%\x\y  said  to  have  pronounced  its  final  verdict  on  the  character 
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of  Knox  and  Murray,  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell,  Argyle,  Mon- 
trose, and  Claverhouse.  Nor  has  justice,  on  the  whole,  been 
denied  to  that  extraordinary  and  devoted  race  of  men,  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  who,  with  all  their  faults  and  mistakes, 
were  am  oner  the  noblest  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  immortal 
service  to  British  liberty. 

But  while  the  Presbyterian  view  of  Scottish  post-Reforma- 
tion history  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  just  in  itself,  and  to 
have  conclusively  triumphed,  there  is  still  a  party  in  Scotland 
that  takes  the  Jacobite  and  Episcopalian  side.  This  party, 
strong  in  aristocratic  feeling  and  old-fashioned  Toryism,  plies 
its  hereditary  task  of  vilifying  Knox  and  defending  Queen 
Alary,  abusing  the  Covenanters  and  glorifying  Claverhouse. 
The  late  Professor  Aytoun  was  its  poet  laureate,  and  now  its 
chief  champion  is  Mr  Mark  Napier.  Judging  from  the  works 
of  these  two  writers  and  their  followers,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
that  the  old  Jacobite  leaven  is  not  yet  purged  out  of  Scotland, 
and  that  Episcopalian  prejudice  is  still  strong  enough  in  certain 
quarters  to  produce  the  most  distorted  views  of  Scottish  his- 
tory. That  prejudice  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
for,  in  an  English  form,  it  colours  nearly  every  thing  that 
flows  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Strickland,  whose  Life  of  Queen 
Mary  is  one  of  the  most  partial  and  inaccurate  works  published 
in  modern  times.  Yet  the  cultivated  mind  of  England,  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Froude,  is  beginning  at  length  to  see  clearly  the 
immense  merit  of  Knox  and  his  fellow-reformers,  the  real 
character  of  Mary,  and  other  historical  matters  which  Scottish 
Episcopal  writers  have  always  treated  in  a  bitter  partisan 
spirit. 

But  no  such  fresh  research  and  philosophic  criticism  as  Mr 
Froude  displays  can  be  found  in  the  large  and  pretentious 
volumes  which  Mr  Mark  Napier  has  given  to  the  world.  That 
modern  champion  of  men  and  things  that  have  ignominiously 
passed  aAvay,  wants  nearly  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the 
great,  or  even  the  respectable  historian.  His  bulky  biogra- 
phies of  Montrose  and  Dundee  shew  the  spirit  of  the  partisan 
throughout,  and  reproduce  the  sentiments  of  an  exploded 
Jacobitism.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  men  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  his  country  great.  Had  his  heroes 
triumphed,  or  the  ideas  he  advocates  given  the  direction  to  our 
politics,  our  constitutional  liberties  could  have  had  no  exist- 
once,  and  in  place  of  them  we  might  have  had  a  continental 
despotism.  The  Stewarts  attempted  to  secure  absolute  power 
over  Church  and  State  by  the  help  of  the  Montroses,  the 
Lauderdales,  the  StrafFords,  the  Dundees,  and  similar  powerful 
instruments  or  pliant  tools.  But  Mr  Napier,  who  identifies 
himself  with  some  of  their  worst  principles,  actions,  and  agents, 
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must  be  content  to  be  regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen  as  an  enemy  to  the  very  principles  and  springs  of 
British  liberty. 

Such  a  writer  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Neither  the  men  nor  their  prin- 
ciples find  any  favour  in  his  eyes,  or  meet  with  any  justice  at 
his  hands.  Generous  opponents,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  can 
allow  to  the  Covenanters  the  possession  of  many  noble  qualities, 
can  sympathise  with  them  in  their  great  sufferings,  and  con- 
demn the  atrocities  from  which  they  suffered.  Scott  had  his 
strong  political  prejudices,  as  is  manifest  from  his  treatment 
of  the  Covenanters  in  one  of  his  most  famous  novels  ;  but  in 
his  grave  historical  work,  "  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  he 
has  done  something  like  justice  to  the  persecuted  Presby- 
terians. We  have  even  heard  of  an  English  lady  who  was  led 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Scottish  Disruption  of  1843,  and 
to  sympathise  entirely  with  its  principles,  by  reading  Scott's 
"  Old  Mortality."  But  vast  is  the  difference  in  point  of  intellect 
and  spirit  between  a  Walter  Scott  and  a  Mark  Napier.  The 
biographer  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  cannot  speak  in  decent  or 
dignified  language  of  the  Covenanters  or  their  literary  cham- 
pions. Epithets  and  terms  unknown  to  respectable  history  he 
lavishes  on  the  Presbyterian  martyrs,  and  all  who  praise  their 
glorious  sufferings.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire,  but  we  can  discover  little  of  the 
impartial  spirit  or  courteous  language  of  the  judge  in  his  violent 
yet  feeble  pages. 

In  his  "  Memorials  of  Dundee,"  and  in  a  bulky  pamphlet 
called  "  The  Case  for  the  Crown,"  Mr  Napier  has  made  a  deli- 
berate attack  on  the  covenanting  martyrology  of  Scotland.  He 
has  singled  out  a  notable  execution,  the  drowning  of  two 
women  at  Wigton  in  the  year  1685,  and  elaborately  attempted 
to  prove  it  a  fable  and  a  calumny.  Of  all  the  men  or  women 
who  suffered  in  the  times  of  the  Great  Persecution,  which  lasted, 
with  few  intervals,  from  the  Restoration  of  1660  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  none  have  been  more  commiserated  and  admired 
than  "  the  Wigton  Martyrs."  These  were  two  women  who, 
for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  which  they  believed  to  be  sinful, 
were  condemned  to  death  and  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Solway.  The  meek  yet  intrepid  bearing  of  these  noble-minded 
women,  and  above  all,  the  touching  language  and  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  youngest  in  her  last  moments,  have  melted  many 
a  stout  heart,  and  won  admiration  in  quarters  where  there 
was  little  sympathy  with  their  cause.  Both  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Lord  Macaulay  have  in  fitting  terms  described  their  mar- 
tyrdom, and  allowed  them  the  praise  of  heroism.  Their  case, 
therefore,  has  acquired  a  peculiar  celebrity,  and  serves  more 
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than  almost  any  other  to  mark  the  spirit  of  the  miserable  per- 
secuting Grovernments  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James. 
But  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  story  of  "  the  Wigton  Martyrs" 
is  substantially  false,  and  that  the  two  women,  though  con- 
demned to  death,  were  actually  reprieved  and  liberated,  it  is 
evident  that  the  received  history  of  the  suffering  Covenanters 
will  be  seriously  discredited,  and  many  other  martyrdoms  at 
once  called  in  question.  Hence  the  desperate  energy  with 
which  Mr  Napier  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  historical  autho- 
rities on  which  the  narrative  of  the  Wigton  tragedy  rests.  If 
he  can  destroy  the  basis  of  this  leading  case,  he  will  undoubtedly 
shake  the  credit  of  Wodrow  and  other  Presbyterian  historians, 
and  so  far  weaken  the  force  of  the  charges  usually  brought 
against  the  Governments  he  defends. 

The  arguments  which,  in  his  "  Case  for  the  Crown,"  he  urges 
against  the  reahty  of  the  execution  of  the  Wigton  women  have 
been  admirably  and  conclusively  met  by  Mr  Stewart  The 
lawyer  has  been  quite  foiled  on  his  own  ground  by  his  reverend 
opponent,  his  pleadings  have  been  shewn  to  be  worthless,  and 
many  of  his  own  guns  have  been  effectively  turned  against 
him.  In  argument,  in  temper,  and  in  style,  Mr  Stewart  is 
unquestionably  the  victor.  He  displays  a  truly  forensic  skill 
and  acuteness  in  testing  evidence,  and  he  brings  to  bear  on 
the  subject  of  controversy  a  historical  knowledge  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  and  a  vast  mass  of  authentic  materials.  With  a 
most  laudable  industry  he  has  collected  evidence  from  local 
records,  from  our  national  archives,  and  from  public  libraries, 
all  pointedly  bearing  on  the  points  he  undertakes  to  establish. 
Looking  at  Mr  Napier's  attack  and  Mr  Stewart's  defence, 
apart  altogether  from  any  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  attack  is 
an  utter  failure  and  the  defence  an  incontestible  triumph. 

But  before  shewing  what  Mr  Napier's  pleadmgs  are,  and 
how  they  have  been  disposed  of  by  his  antagonist,  we  shall 
relate  the  story  of  the  Wigton  martyrs  as  recently  authenticated 
by  Mr  Stewart  and  others.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded, that  the  great  persecution  in  Scotland  originated  in 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Government  of  Charles  II.  to  impose 
upon  the  people  a  form  of  Church  Government  of  which  they 
conscientiously  and  strongly  disapproved.  The  king  and  his 
ministers  virtually  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  Scottish 
people  what  religion  they  should  profess.  They  also  proceeded 
to  accompHsh  their  purposes  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary 
manner,  forcing  the  people  by  means  of  heavy  fines  and  other 
penalties  to  attend  the  parish  churches,  and  sternly  interdict- 
ing the  holding  of  "  conventicles,"  or  meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship outside  of  the  abhorred  Establishment     What  we  now 
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call  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  principles  were  acted  on  by  the 
Government,  that,  if  unresisted,  would  have  led  to  utter  des- 
potism both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  vain  for  champions 
and  apologists  like  Mr  Napier  to  deny  such  charges  brought 
against  the  Government.  The  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  that  Scottish 
Star  Chamber,  the  "  Court  of  High  Commission,"  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  bear  out  the  sentence  pronounced  by  im- 
partial history  upon  the  conduct  of  the  execrable  men  who  at 
that  unhappy  period  administered  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  A 
much  less  spirited  people  than  the  Scotch  might  well  have 
been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  despotism  and  cruelty  of  an 
unprincipled  Government.  We  know  how  long  and  how 
patiently  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  bore  their  grievous 
wrongs,  how  at  last  a  considerable  portion  of  them  offered 
armed  resistance  to  their  oppressors,  and  how  the  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  by  the  royal  armies  aggravated  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion. But  if  these  brave  insurgents  Avere  defeated  in  the  field, 
their  cause  eventually  triumphed,  and  we  reap  at  this  day  the 
fruit  of  their  sufferings. 

It  was  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  the  perse- 
cution was  at  the  hottest,  that  those  proceedings  took  place  in 
Galloway  which  led  to  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
Wigtonshire  female  martyrs.  To  carry  the  cruel  laws  against 
conventicles  and  the  harbouring  of  rebels  into  vigorous  execu- 
tion, "itinerant  commissions  of  justiciary,"  that  is,  roving 
criminal  courts,  were  appointed,  with  large  discretionary  powers. 
Without  the  usual  constitutional  securities  for  the  protection 
of  innocence,  these  courts  tried  and  condemned  hundreds  of 
unhappy  prisoners  in  an  altogether  military  fashion.  No  drum- 
head court-martial  ever  set  about  its  work  with  less  ceremony 
than  these  extraordinary  engines  of  civil  tyranny.  In  October 
1684,  a  number  of  itinerant  justiciary  courts  were  appointed  to 
traverse  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  summary 
trial  and  punishment  of  all  who  in  any  way  withstood  the 
Government.  The  court  that  was  to  visit  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  consisted  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig,  and  Claverhouse.  These  commissioners  arrived  at  Wig- 
ton  on  the  14th  October,  and  a  few  days  after  commenced  their 
congenial  work.  On  the  first  day  they  disposed  of  no  less  than 
fifty-five  cases;  for  they  were  untrammelled  by  any  jury,  or 
even  by  witnesses.  The  accused  were  examined  by  their 
judges,  and  generally  condemned  or  acquitted  as  they  refused 
or  consented  to  take  the  ensnaring  oath  of  abjuration  which 
even  many  friends  of  the  Government  severely  reprobated. 
The  crime  for  which  nearly  all  of  them  were  thus  tried  was, 
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holding  intercourse  with  rebels,  or  the  frequenting  of  conven- 
ticles. "Some,"  says  Mr  Stewart,  "would  not  take  the  test,  or 
swear  any  oath ;  some  owned  being  at  conventicles,  and  having 
had  children  baptised  by  Presbyterian  ministers  ;  some  owned 
converse  with  rebels  who  were  near  relatives,  but  would  not 
depone  where  and  when  they  last  saw  them.  All  these  were 
in  the  meantime  sent  to  prison,  some  of  them  in  irons.  Next 
day  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  prisoners ;  several  were 
banished  to  the  plantations,  and  others,  whose  crimes  were 
thought  more  aggravated,  had  their  case  referred  to  the  Justi- 
ciary  Court  in  Edinburgh  "  (p.  25). 

From  the  original  record  of  this  extraordinary  criminal  court, 
still  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  the  honoured  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  Hereditary  SheHffs  of  Wigtonshire, 
Mr  Stewart  extracts  the  passages  relating  to  the  trial,  condem- 
nation, and  banishment  of  three  respectable  women  for  the 
crime  of  holding  communication  with  and  refusing  to  betray 
their  own  husbands,  who  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government, 
rebels  or  outlaws.  He  then  very  appropriately  remarks : — 
"  To  sentence  to  banishment  and  slavery  wives  for  speaking  to 
their  husbands,  or  mothers  for  speaking  to  their  sons,  and  re- 
fusing to  inform  against  them,  was,  doubtless,  severity  of  no 
ordinary  character ;  yet  it  was  not  beyond  what  the  statute 
anent  deponing  allowed,  and  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  special  instructions  from  the  Council  under  which 
this  Commission  was  acting ;  one  of  these  instructions  being, 
'  You  shall  turn  out  all  the  wives  and  children  of  the  forfeited 
persons  and  fugitives  from  their  habitations,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  they  have  conversed  with  their  parents  or  husbands,  or  if 
they  refuse  to  vindicate  themselves  by  their  oath' "  (p.  26). 

But  matters  became  worse  before  they  began  to  mend.  A 
still  lower  deep  of  iniquity  was  reached  by  the  wretched 
Government  of  the  day.  In  consequence  of  some  irregular  and 
threatening  proceedings  of  the  "  Society"  people,  or  "  Camer- 
onians,"  of  whom  the  celebrated  James  Renwick  was  now  the 
master  spirit,  the  men  in  power,  yielding  to  a  craven  terror 
which  sprang  from  a  bad  conscience,  hastily  issued  an  ordinance 
or  decree,  by  which  all  persons  who  owned  or  refused  to  disown 
a  certain  Declaration,  or  manifesto  of  the  disaffected,  might, 
by  authority  of  an  officer  armed  with  a  commission  from  the 
Privy  Council,  and  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  be  immediately 
put  to  death.  This  inhuman  order  took  effect  from  the  2 2d 
November  1684.  An  officer  of  the  army,  who  might  be  a  mere 
subaltern,  had  thus  authority  to  seize  country  people  on  the 
high  roads,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  moors,  put  to  them  a  testing 
oath  which  they  hardly  understood,  and  on  their  refusing  or 
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hesitating  to  take  it,  have  them  executed  on  the  spot.  This 
law  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter,  but  was  savagely  enforced 
over  the  whole  country.  Base  informers  lent  their  aid  to  a 
brutal  soldiery,  and  the  whole  west  Lowlands  soon  became  a 
miserable  scene  of  bloodshed.  Then  was  the  "  killing  time,." 
so  pathetically  described  by  Wodrow  and  other  Scottish  his- 
torians ;  when  neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  innocence  nor  worth 
was  spared  ;  when  law  and  liberty,  and  religion  itself,  seemed  to 
lie  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  wicked  men,  whose  natural 
cruelty  had  been  heightened  to  madness  by  vindictive  rage  and 
ignoble  fear. 

It  was  at  this  dreadful  crisis  that  the  Commission  tried 
and    condemned    at    Wigton    these    humble    women   whose 
names  are  immortalised  in  Scottish  history.      The  Commis- 
sioners  present  were,    David    Graham,  brother   of  "  Claver- 
house,"  Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  two  military  officers,  Major 
Winram  and  Captain  Strachan.     They  held  their  court  on  the 
13th  April  1685,  and  on  that  day  condemned  to  death  by 
drowning,  Makgaret  Lauchltson,  Margaret  Wilson,  and 
her  sister,  Agnes  Wilson.     These  three  females,  two  of  them 
very  young,  had  been  previously  reported  to  the  authorities  by 
the  Episcopal  curates  of  their  respective  parishes  as  "disorderly," 
that  is,  as  absenting  themselves  from  the  parish  church,  and 
either  attending  conventicles,  or  sympathising  and  holding 
communion  with  those  who  frequented  such  meetings.      It 
was  thus  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  times  that  an  intrusive 
and  odious  clergy  became  the  willing  tools  of  the  vilest  tyranny, 
and  were  actually  made  to  betray  helpless  women  to  death. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  death  by  drowning,  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  Scotland  for  several  generations,  had  been 
revived  at  this  time  to  meet  the  case  of  women  who  should  be 
condemned  for  rebellion  or  treason.     It  was  enacted  that  men 
condemned  to  death  should  be  hanged  in  the  ordinary  fashion, 
but  that  female  criminals  "  were  to  he  drowned."     On  this  Mr 
Napier  remarks  : — "  This  was  an  instruction  not  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  but  of  careful  criminal  justice ;  and  as  regards  women, 
the  spirit  and  intention  was  as  humane  as  the  condition  of  the 
country  could  possibly  admit  of     However  guilty,  women  were 
to  be  drowned  simply,  and  not  hanged  as  traitors,  or  dismem- 
bered."    The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.     "Mr 
Napier,"  observes  Mr  Stewart,  with  calm  and  measured  indig- 
nation, "is  entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  humanity 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Privy  Council  as  regards  women, 
though  very  few  will  agree  with  him.     The  fact  that  at  this 
time  the  Government  of  Scotland  ordered  that  females  who 
would  not  swear  the  abjuration  oath  should  be  put  to  death  by 
drowning  stands  uncontradicted."      "The  condition  of  the 
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country,  it  is  said,  admitted  of  nothing  more  clement  than 
this  mild  death  by  drowning.  No  doubt  the  country  was  in  as 
bad  a  condition  as  it  could  be  in;  things  had  come  to  the  worst, 
and  were  therefore  about  to  amend.  The  Government  that 
found  it  necessary  to  make  women  swear  that  they  would  not 
make  war  against  it,  was  certainly  reduced  to  its  last  shift,  and 
must  soon  make  way  for  a  better"  (p.  32). 

Margaret  Lauchlison,  a  widow  about  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
had  resided  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinner,  contiguous  to  that  of 
Wigton,  and  had  been  informed  against  by  Mr  Andrew  Symson, 
the  Episcopal  curate.     She  was  apprehended  in  her  own  house, 
when  on  her  knees  in  prayer,  roughly  treated  by  the  dragoons 
as  they  conveyed  her  to  Wigton,  and,  as  the  minute  of  Kirk- 
inner kirk -session  records,  was  condemned  "  for  'conventicle- 
keeping  and  alleged  rebellion."     She  is  reported  of  in  the  same 
minute  "  as  a  woman  of  known  integrity  and  piety  from  her 
youth";  and  she  seems  to  have  faced  her  judges  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  martyr.     Two  other  females  were  tried  and  con- 
demned along  with  her,  Margaret  and  Agnes  Wilson,  daughters 
of  Gilbert  Wilson,  farmer  at  Glenvemock,  in  the  parish  of 
Penninghame.     Margaret  was  about  eighteen,  and  her  sister 
Agnes  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.     The  case  of  Agnes 
is  vehemently  disputed  by  Mr  Napier,  who  contends  that  on 
account  of  her  extreme  youth  she  could  not  legally  have  been 
brought  to  trial.     But  we  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  actually  imprisoned  and  banished  children  little  above 
twelve,  or  even  under  that  age,  for  attending  conventicles,  and 
for  similar  misdemeanours.      A  Government  that  could  put 
women  to  death  for  constructive  rebellion  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  very  merciful  to  young  and  tender  children.     We  see  no 
reason,  then,  to  dispute  the  distinct  statement  of  Wodrow, 
amply  borne  out  as  it  is  by  local  tradition,  that  Agnes  Wilson 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  was  liberated,  on  her  father,  who 
had  comformed  to  Episcopacy,  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  giving 
a  bond  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  produce  her  person  on  demand- 
It  would  appear  that  for  some  time  before  their  apprehen- 
sion and  trial  these  young  Wilsons  had  left  their  father's  house, 
and,  for  conscience'  sake,  lived  "  in  the  wild  mountains,  bogs, 
and  caves."     They  had  probably  attended  conventicles  in  the 
solitudes  of  Galloway,  or  at  least  had  held  social  and  spiritual 
intercourse  with  those  who  frequented  these  religious  assem- 
blies. 

The  dreadful  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  13th  April,  was 
not  executed  till  the  11th  May.  The  judges,  more  merciful 
than  the  Government,  delayed  the  execution  that  the  convicts 
might  have  time  and  be  induced  to  petition  for  a  pardon. 
According  to  Mr  Napier,  they  both  professed  their  readiness  to 
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take  tlie  oath,  were  removed  to  Edinburgh,  were  reprieved,  and 
finally  liberated.  But  his  theory,  propounded  with  all  confi- 
dence, cannot  be  maintained,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see ;  and 
the  two  women  were  actually  executed,  in  terms  of  their 
original  sentence.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  among  their 
friends,  arid  even  among  the  authorities  at  Wigton,  an  expec- 
tation that  the  sentence  would  not  be  carried  out ;  and  certain 
steps  were  undoubtedly  taken  to  procure  a  reprieve.  A  petition 
purporting  to  come  from  Margaret  Lauchlison,  and  a  reprieve  of 
both  the  women,  still  exist  among  the  records  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  petition  is  of  very  doubtful 
origin,  and  the  reprieve  was  not  followed  by  any  final  pardon. 
No  trace  of  any  such  pardon  is  to  be  found  among  the  public 
records  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London.  Nor  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  condemned  women  were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  authorities.  After 
the  11th  May  1685,  these  women  disappear  from  this  earthly 
scene  ;  they  vanish  from  the  land  of  the  living  ;  history  cannot 
trace  them  at  Wigton,  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
Even  though  we  had  not  abundant  evidence  of  their  actual 
martyrdom,  ^  the  presumption  in  the  circumstances  narrated 
would  be  that  they  were  executed  in  terms  of  their  sentence. 

Let  us  now  see  where  and  how  that  cruel  sentence  was 
carried  out,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Government  of  James 
IL     The  common  belief  has  been,  that  they  were  tied  to  stakes 
on  the  Solway  sand,  within  high  water  mark,  the  older  woman 
being  placed  nearest  the  sea,  that  her  drowning  agonies  might 
move  her  fellow-sufferer  to  recant  as  the  tide  rose  up  to  demand 
both  its  victims.     There  is  an  old  woodcut  frontispiece  to  "  The 
Hind  let  Loose,""  giving  such  a  representation  of  the  martyr- 
dom ;  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  popular  conception  of 
the  scene.     But  Mr  Stewart  shews  that  this  conception  is  in- 
correct, and  proves  that  the  condemned  women  were  drowned 
in  the  channel  of  the  small  river  Blednoch  that  falls  into  the 
Solway  at  Wigton,  and  up  which,  for  some  distance,  the  tide 
flows  with  considerable   volume   and   rapidity.     Stakes  were 
fastened  on  the  sandy  margin  of  the  stream,  and  to  these  the 
women  were  tied  with  ropes,  so  loosely  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  flung  into  the  channel  up  which  the  tide  was  flowing. 
This  mode  of  execution  accords  with  the  earliest  and  best 
history  and  tradition,  as  well  as  with  certain  recorded  circum- 
stances of  the  memorable  tragedy.     It  is  also  that  which  is 
described  in  an  old  pamphlet  of  1714,  entitled,  "Popery  Re- 
viving," that,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  discomfiture  of  Mr  Napier, 
has  recently  been  brought  to  light.     The  events  of  Providence, 
as  well  as  the  facts  of  history,  have  fought  against  Mr  Mark 
Napier,  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
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The  scene  at  the  execution  of  Margaret  Lauchlison  and  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  now  more  surely  than  ever  believed  among  us,  is 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  Scotland.  It  has 
been  pondered  and  wept  over  by  Christians  in  many  lands  ;  and 
even  stout-hearted  men  of  the  world,  though  unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood,  have  given  it  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  and  their 
tears.  On  an  early  summer  day,  while  the  glancing  waters  of  the 
Sol  way  were  flowing  up  the  river  Blednoch,  a  grey-haired,  pious, 
venerable  widow,  and  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen,  both  of  high 
religious  feeling,  and  of  irreproachable  life,  but  condemned  to 
die  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  which  they  believed  to  be  sin- 
ful, were  led  forth  from  their  noisome  prison  to  suffer  death  by 
drowning.  They  were  guarded  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Winram,  one  of  those  unscrupulous 
officers  which  a  tyrannical  government  never  fails  to  discover 
and  employ.  A  great  multitude  of  the  townspeople,  most  of 
them  filled  with  deep  sorrow  and  silent  indignation,  follow  the 
sad  procession.  The  prisoners,  who  to  the  last  have  maintained 
a  good  conscience,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  are  allowed  some 
time  to  engage  in  their  last  earthly  devotions.  They  comport 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  tears  from  many  eyes. 
Margaret  Lauchlison  is  first  flung  into  the  water,  and  is  soon  in 
the  agonies  of  death  ;  but  her  youthful  friend,  instead  of  being 
terrified  at  the  sight,  replied  to  a  question  put  to  her  by  her 
executioners,  "  What  do  I  see  but  Christ  wrestling  there  T — 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  expressions  ever  used  by 
saint  or  martyr.  Then  her  turn  comes  to  taste  the  bitterness, 
or  rather  the  sweetness,  of  death.  She  has  sung  part  of 
Psalm  XXV.,  beginning  with  these  touching  lines  : — 

"  Let  not  the  errors  of  my  youth, 
Nor  sins,  remember'd  be  : 
In  mercy,  for  thy  goodness  sake, 
O  Lord,  remember  me. 


"  The  meek  and  lowly  he  will  guide 
In  judgment  just  alway  : 
To  meek  and  poor  afiiicted  onea 
He'U  clearly  teach  his  way." 


She  has  also  read  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  noble 
eighth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  ending  with  the 
most  consoling  and  inspiring  words  :  "  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  As  she 
finishes  her  prayer,  or  is  yet  praying,  the  waters  cover  her,  and 
she  begins  to  struggle  with  the  last  enemy.    But  before  her  spirit 
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departs,  she  is  drawn  up,  and  asked  if  she  will  pray  for  the 
king.  "  I  wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  the  damnation 
of  none,"  she  replied.  A  cry  thereupon  is  raised,  that  she 
is  willing  to  conform ;  and  Major  Winram  offers  her  once 
more  the  oath  of  abjuration.  She  refuses  it,  saying,  "  I  will 
not ;  I  am  one  of  Christ's  children :  let  me  go."  She  is  then 
plunged  again  into  the  water,  her  head  is  held  down  with  a 
town-oflSicer's  halbert,  and  soon  she  obtains  her  glorious 
crown. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Wigton  martyrs,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten while  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  on  the  earth. 
But  Mr  Mark  Napier,  apologist  of  and  fit  companion  for 
Claverhouse,  Lagg,  and  Winram,  most  contemptuously 
sneers  at  the  whole  aifair,  which  he  styles  a  "  myth"  and  a 
"  calumny."  He  speaks  of  Margaret  Wilson,  "  the  virgin 
martyr,"  as  "  the  prima  donna  of  the  water  opera,"  and 
**  the  Ophelia  of  the  Hamlet  of  our  martyrologies."  Such  is 
the  man  who  pretends  to  write  Scottish  history,  and  is  the 
professed  champion  of  historical  truth  and  morality. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  as  concisely  and  accurately  as 
possible,  the  evidence  on  which  the  story  of  this  famous 
martyrdom  rests.  We  find  that  to  accomplish  this  we  can- 
not do  better  than  use  the  materials  which  Mr  Stewart  has 
accumulated  and  employed  with  admirable  industry  and 
skill.  Having  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the  affirma- 
tive arguments  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  story,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  assault  upon  that  truth  made  so  desperately 
by  Mr  Napier  in  his  "  Case  for  the  Crown."  But  when 
we  have  stated  the  case  for  the  martyrs,  our  readers  will  see 
that  little  time  need  be  wasted  on  the  elaborate  but  power- 
less pleadings  of  this  Scottish  advocatus  diaboli.  In  an 
ordinary  criminal  trial,  how  often,  when  the  main  facts 
have  been  proved  by  credible  witnesses,  the  most  carefully 
got  up  "  exculpatory  evidence,"  when  simply  touched,  im- 
mediately crumbles  away,  or  comes  to  nothing  at  all. 

It  must  first,  then,  be  stated,  that  there  has  been  in 
Wigton,  and  over  all  Galloway,  one  uniform,  consistent 
tradition  on  the  subject  of  the  martyrdom.  That  the  two 
women  were  drowned  at  Wigton,  some  years  before  the 
Eevolution  of  1688,  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  people 
of  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  any  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  fact.  This 
tradition,  existing  even  before  any  printed  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  appeared,  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for, 
unless  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  based  on  truth.  The 
narratives  of  Wodrow  and  others  never  could  have  palmed 
off  a  fable  upon  the  people  of  Wigtonshire,  and  were  evi- 
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dently  believed  only  because  they  accorded  Tvith  existing 
tradition  and  accredited  facts.  No  inventions  or  assevera- 
tions of  Presbyterian  writers  could  have  created  a  universal, 
popular  belief  in  the  story  of  the  martyrdom ;  for  they  would 
have  been  exposed  by  vigUant  adversaries,  and  have  met 
with  instant  contradiction  on  the  spot  where  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  known.  Then,  a  direct  descendant  and  name- 
sake of  Gilbert  Wilson  of  Glenvemock  is  alive  at  this  day, 
to  testify  that  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  women  has  always 
been  a  precious  and  cherished  tradition  in  his  family.  His 
father,  John  WUson,  died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  was  consequently  bom  in  1758,  only  twenty-four 
years  after  the  ascertained  date  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  the  martyr's  brother.  Thus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  representative  of  the  family  doubtless  received  the 
account  of  the  martyrdom  from  Thomas  Wilson,  who  could 
speak  of  his  martyred  sister's  death  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  short  but  strong  chain  of 
tradition,  which;  in  the  estimation  of  most  people  will  be 
almost  as  valid  as  any  amount  of  authentic  history. 

In  various  early  pamphlets  and  church  records,  the 
martyrdom  is  aUuded  to  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  The  Keformed  Presbyterian  Synod  published  in 
1780,  the  minutes  of  **  The  Society  People,"  relating  to  a 
portion  of  the  persecution  period ;  and  in  that  publication 
we  find  a  narrative  of  events  that  occurred  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  end  of  May  1685.  That  nar- 
rative contains  the  following  statement : — "  Yea,  women, 
and  that  both  old  and  young,  escaped  not  their  bloody  and 
barbarous  hands,  by  whom  some  were  strangely  murdered, 
and  many  of  them  carried  to  prison."  In  the  "  Informa- 
tory  Vindication,"  a  manifesto  written  byEenwick,  and  pub- 
lished in  1687,  just  two  years  after  the  martyrdom,  there  is 
this  undoubted  allusion  to  the  event :  "  drowning  icomenf 
some  of  them  very  young,  and  some  of  exceeding  old 
age."  In  a  well-known  work,  *'  A  Hind  Let  Loose,"  at- 
tributed to  Alexander  Shields,  there  is  a  similar  and  stiU 
more  pointed  allusion  which  cannot  be  mistaken  :  "  Neither 
were  women  spared  ;  but  some  were  hanged,  some  drowned, 
tied  to  stakes  within  the  sea  mark,  to  be  devoured  gradually 
with  the  growing  waves,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  young, 
some  of  an  old  age."  A  stiU  more  significant  reference  to 
the  punishment  of  droicning  in  Scotland,  is  found  in  a  "  De- 
claration," issued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  in 
October  1688.  In  that  official  document,  the  Government 
of  Scotland  is  accused  of  having  "  empowered  officers  and 
soldiers  to  act  upon  the  subject  living  in  quiet  and  full 
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peace,  the  greatest  barbarities,  in  destroying  them  by  hang- 
ing, shooting,  and  drowning  them,  without  any  form  of  law, 
or  respect  to  age  or  sex."  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  Wigtonshire  women  had  been  put  to  death,  had 
not  only  been  noised  abroad  over  all  Scotland,  but  had  also 
reached  the  shores  of  Holland,  and  found  a  place  in  a  public 
manifesto  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect William  of  Orange. 

But  in  addition  to  these  pointed  allusions  in  pamphlets 
and  documents  of  the  time  there  are  numerous  direct  his- 
torical statements  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
martyrdom.  "  A  Short  Memorial  of  Sufferings  and  Griev- 
ances "  was  published  by  the  "  Societies  "  or  Cameronians, 
in  1690.  In  that  pamphlet,  written  by  Alexander  Shields, 
a  hete  noir  of  Mr  Napier,  and  adopted  as  a  manifesto  by  a 
large  number  of  trustworthy  people,  a  list  is  given  of  seventy- 
eight  persons  who  suffered  death  in  "  the  killing  time."  The 
list  has  up  to  this  day  been  accepted  on  all  hands  as  literally 
accurate,  if  we  except  the  names  of  the  two  sufferers  at  Wigton. 
But  the  pamphlet  expressly  charges  Colonel  James  Douglas, 
the  Laird  of  Lagg,  and  Captain  Winram  with  having  "  most 
illegally  condemned,  and  most  inhumanly  drowned  at  stakes 
within  the  sea  mark,  two  women  at  Wigton,  namely,  Mar- 
garet Lachlan,  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  Margaret  Wilson, 
about  twenty  years,  the  foresaid  fatal  year  of  1685."  Here 
then  we  have  a  publication  of  the  main  facts  of  this  famous 
case,  j  ust  five  years  after  their  alleged  occurrence,  when  the 
officers  inculpated  were  still  alive,  and  certainly  would  have 
given  an  indignant  denial  to  the  charge  brought  against 
them  had  it  been  false.  It  is  also  certain  that,  if  the  two 
women  had  not  been  drowned,  the  people  of  Wigton  would 
have  instantly  repudiated  the  terrible  statement  of  the  pam- 
phlet. No  denial  or  disclaimer  was  ever  heard  of;  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  the  accused  Government  and  its  myr- 
midons were  alike  silent ;  and  this  silence  can  only  be 
reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  truth  of  the  tale. 

For  some  time  after  the  Revolution,  a  war  of  pamphlets 
was  carried  on  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland  by  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopalian  writers,  respectively  attacking  and  defend- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Eestoration.  These  publications 
are  in  many  respects  obsolete  and  worthless ;  yet  they  con- 
tain a  certain  portion  of  valuable  historical  matter  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  sifted  out  of  them  with  sufficient  care. 
The  story  of  the  martyrdom  at  Wigton,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  alluded  to,  or  plainly  narrated  by  some  of  the  pamphleteers, 
while  it  is  significantly  left  uncontradicted  by  others.  In  a 
*'  Brief  and  True  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland,  occasioned  by  the  Episcopalians  since  1660,"  pub- 
lished at  London  two  years  after  the  Eevolution,  the  writer 
mentions  as  "  Episcopal  inhumanities,"  "  rapine,  murder, 
hanging,  drowning,  beheading,  famine,  torturing  with  boot, 
and  thumikins."  In  another  and  more  important  pam- 
phlet, on  the  Presbyterian  side,  entitled  "  A  Second  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  the  Wigton  affair  is  thus 
explicitly  mentioned : — "  Some  gentlemen,  whose  names, 
out  of  respect  for  them,  I  forbear  to  mention,  took  two 
women,  Margaret  Lachland  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  one 
sixty,  the  other  of  twenty  years,  and  caused  them  to  be  tied 
to  a  stake  within  sea  mark  at  Wigton,  and  left  them  there 
till  the  tide  overflowed  them  and  drowned  them ;  and  thia 
was  done  without  any  legal  trial  in  1685."  The  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  Dr  Gilbert  Eule,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  defend  the  Presbyterian  cause 
from  Episcopal  attacks.  He  was  authorised  to  consult  the 
best  sources  of  information  for  his  material  facts  and  dates, 
and  he  wrote  under  a  sense  of  official  responsibility.  His 
vindication  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  ornament, 
was  temperate  yet  complete;  and  the  dignity  of  his  character 
should  have  saved  him  from  the  insolence  of  Mr  Napier. 
He  was  answered  by  three  of  the  best  writers  on  the  Epis- 
copalian side,  Eobert  Calder,  Dr  Munro,  and  John  Sage,  not 
one  of  whom  contradicted  tchat  he  had  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
Wigton  case.  It  is,  of  course,  abundantly  clear  that  had 
any  contradiction  been  possible,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  Dr  Rule's  pages  were  minutely  scanned  and 
criticised  by  his  opponents,  who  were  all  most  eager  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  his  work ;  but  though  his  strong  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Wigton  martyrdom  lay  under  their 
eyes,  not  one  of  them  looked  at  it,  or  ventured  to  challenge 
its  substantial  accuracy. 

This  indirect  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  great  historical 
fact  that  has  been  called  in  question  is  undoubtedly  very 
strong  ;  but  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  undervalue  it, 
evidence  of  a  more  direct  kind  can  be  produced.  An  Epis- 
copalian pamphlet,  published  at  Edinburgh  so  early  as  1703, 
and  recently  dragged  out  of  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  contains  an  explicit  admission  of  the  fact  of  the  drown- 
ing of  the  women  at  Wigton.  It  is  styled  "A  Short  Character 
of  the  Presbyterian  Spirit,"  and  is  marked  by  the  most 
violent  Episcopalian  partisanship.  Though  the  title-page 
contains  not  the  name  either  of  the  author  or  the  printer,  it 
has  been  very  skilfully  traced  by  Mr  Stewart,  and  an  able  writer 
in  the  Scotsman,  to  the  press  of  Mr  Andrew  Symson,  and  to 
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the  pen  of  Mr  Matthias  Symson,  his  son.  It  is  found,  at 
least,  in  two  bound  collections  of  pamphlets  preserved  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  each  of  these  volumes  there  is  a  manu- 
script index  of  authors'  names,  where  the  Short  Character  is 
attributed  to  Mr  M.  Symson.  This  person  was,  in  early  life, 
a  strong  partisan  writer,  and  he  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  One  of  these  collections  of  pamphlets 
belonged  to  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  a  leading  Epis- 
copalian, and  the  man  of  his  day  most  likely  to  know  the 
names  of  all  the  writers  on  his  side.  Both  in  the  index  of 
the  volume  and  on  the  title-page  of  the  pamphlet  itself,  the 
name  of  Mr  M.  Symson,  as  its  author,  is  found  in  Lord 
Archibald's  handwriting.  Then  the  pamphlet  itself,  in  the 
judgment  of  practical  printers,  is  evidently  from  the  press  of 
Mr  Symson's  father,  who  was  a  printer  in  Edinburgh  when 
it  appeared,  and  some  of  whose  books,  bearing  his  imprima- 
tur, are  still  found  in  our  public  libraries. 

But  this  Mr  Symson,  the  elder,  was  none  other  than  the 
minister  or  *'  curate,"  of  the  parish  of  Kirkinner,  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  martyrdom.  In  1686,  he  was  inducted  at 
Douglas  ;  but  being  expelled,  or  "  rabbled,"  by  his  parish- 
ioners at  the  Eevolution,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  set  up  a  printing  establishment.  As  minister  of 
Kirkinner,  Mr  Symson  was  the  man  that,  in  1684,  gave  in 
to  the  authorities  a  list  of  *'  disorderlies."  That  list,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the  Eegister  Office,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  it  contains  the  name  of  Margaret  Lauchlison, 
one  of  the  martyrs.  And  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  by  the 
way,  that  the  list  of  the  Penninghame  "  disorderlies,"  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  other  martyr,  Margaret  Wilson,  has, 
along  with  many  lists  of  a  similar  kind,  been  recently  dis- 
covered among  the  family  papers  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of 
Lochnaw. 

Now,  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned,  a  copy  of  which 
lies  before  us  as  we  write,  we  find  the  following  statement,  in 
reply  to  certain  charges  brought  by  Presbyterian  writers  : — 
"  I  know  they  generally  talk  of  two  women  in  Galloway  : 
drowned  they  were  indeed,  but  not  tied  to  stakes,  within  flood- 
mark,  till  the  sea  came  up  ...  .  and  not  without  any  form 
or  process  of  law."  Here  the  pamphleteer,  who,  with  his 
father,  must  have  been  near  Wigton  when  the  martyrdom 
took  place,  expressly  admits  the  main  fact,  though  he  denies 
some  of  the  particulars  of  the  execution,  as  related  in  the 
pages  of  his  opponents.  The  mode  of  the  drowning  was 
popularly  misrepresented  at  the  time  ;  and  the  actual  exe- 
cutioners, however  strange  and  violent  their  conduct,  took 
care  to  give  some  colour  of  law  to  their  carrying  out  of 
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the  sentence.  Mr  M.  Symson  is  very  indignant  at  what  he 
calls  a  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the  case  ;  but  he  can- 
not deny  the  damning  fact  of  the  execution  of  the  women, 
though  few  men  living  at  the  time  had  a  greater  interest  in 
denying  it,  had  such  a  thing  been  possible.  Thus,  we  have, 
in  the  "  Short  Vindication  "  of  Mr  Symson,  one  of  the  most 
convincing  corroborative  testimonies  to  the  reality  of  the 
martyrdom  which  can  be  conceived  of  or  desired.  In  its 
timely  resuscitation,  we  see  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
cumulative  nature  of  the  evidence  that  gathers  round  un- 
doubted historic  truth. 

In  what  Mr  Stewart  calls  "  earUer  histories,"  as  distin- 
guished from  more  fugitive  publications,  the  martyrdom  is 
recorded  at  length.  That  well-known  Scottish  work,  the 
"  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  published  by  the  Cameronians  in 
1714,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  two 
Wigton  martyrs.  The  accuracy  of  this  account  was  not 
questioned  when  it  appeared,  though  thousands  of  people  in 
Wigtonshire  could  and  would  have  denounced  it  had  it  been 
false.  Defoe,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
published  in  1717,  also  gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
tragedy.  The  sympathies  of  this  famous  writer  were  con- 
fessedly with  the  persecuted  Presbyterians ;  but  his  account 
of  their  sufferings  was  written  after  honest  inquiry,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality.  He,  a  man  versed  in  affairs, 
and  not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  mere  inventions  or 
calumnies,  undoubtedly  believed  the  story  of  the  Wigton 
martyrs,  and  did  his  best  to  hand  it  down  fully  to  posterity. 

But  the  most  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  martyrdom  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  That  consists 
of  the  minutes  of  the  kirk-sessions  of  Kirkinner  and  Penn- 
inghame,  the  two  Wigtonshire  parishes  to  which  the  martyrs 
respectively  belonged.  About  twenty  years  after  the  Ee- 
volution,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
wishing  to  collect  and  preserve  as  materials  of  authentic 
history  the  records  of  the  great  Eevolution  period,  directed 
the  inferior  church  courts  to  procure  exact  accounts  of  **  the 
sufferings  of  the  late  times,"  and  record  them  in  their 
minutes  for  future  use.  Accordingly,  the  Synod  of  Gallo- 
way, with  other  similar  courts,  took  action  in  the  matter, 
and  directed  the  Presbyteries  within  its  bounds  to  collect  the 
materials  that  were  wanted.  The  Presbyteries  accomplished 
the  task  assigned  them  through  means  of  their  kirk-sessions. 
None  of  these  church  courts  were  in  very  great  haste  to 
collect  and  put  on  record  the  narratives  of  the  recent  perse- 
cutions. They  erred  rather  on  the  side  of  procrastination ; 
and,  besides,  all  they  did  was  done  with  the  utmost  degree 
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of  publicity.  Any  misstatement  of  facts,  or  perversion  of 
history,  on  their  part,  would  certainly  have  soon  been  de- 
tected and  exposed.  But  the  character  of  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  always  been  such  as  to 
preclude  the  very  idea  of  their  recording  as  true  what  they 
knew  to  be  false.  Only  a  Napier  in  these  days  can  accuse 
a  Wigtonshire  kirk-session  of  having  *'  attested  for  truth, 
and  sealed  with  prayer,  an  abominable  falsehood." 

After  various  inquiries  and  delays,  the  kirk-session  of 
Kirkinner  recorded,  in  a  minute  of  the  15th  April  1711,  a 
distinct  account  of  the  apprehension,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  Margaret  Lauchlison,  as  well  as  of  the  sufferings 
of  twelve  other  persons  during  the  times  of  persecution. 
We  need  not  quote  this  remarkable  minute,  nor  any  part  of 
it,  as  it  is  patent  to  the  whole  world ;  and  even  Mr  Napier 
cannot  deny  its  authenticity.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
name  of  Margaret  Wilson  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  she  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Penninghame, 
and  that  her  sufferings  fell  to  be  recorded  by  another  session. 

The  Kirkinner  session,  when  they  put  on  record  their 
minute  of  April  1711,  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  eleven 
of  whom  were  actually  present.  Mr  Stewart  has  carefully 
investigated  the  history  and  character  of  these  members  of 
session,  and,  by  a  legitimate  process  of  historical  reasoning, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  of  the  martyrdom  was 
not  with  them  a  matter  of  tradition^  but  had  taken  place 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  youngest  of  them,  was  what 
most  of  them  must  have  had  personal  knowledge  of,  or  even 
may  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes.  He  very  appro- 
priately remarks  in  regard  to  these  witnesses  : — "  Did  they 
solemnly  record  the  story  of  the  martyrdom,  knowing  it  to  he 
false,  and  give  it  in  to  be  read  in  the  Presbytery  of  Wigton, 
who  knew  the  true  story  ?  No  degree  of  moral  worthlessness 
could  account  for  such  conduct.  It  would  betoken,  besides, 
such  extreme  folly,  as  no  body  of  men  ever  could  be  guilty 
of." 

The  records  of  the  kirk-session  of  Penninghame  contain  a 
full  and  touching  account  of  the  martyrdom.  A  long  minute, 
of  date  19th  February  1711,  drawn  up,  as  the  preceding  re- 
cords attest,  after  much  investigation,  and  with  great  care, 
relates  the  story  of  the  Wilson  family,  and  of  the  execution 
of  Margaret  Wilson,  along  with  her  fellow-sufferer,  Margaret 
Lauchlison.  The  narrative  is  full,  precise,  and  affecting, 
the  foundation  of  Wodrow's  account  of  the  martyrdom,  and 
of  nearly  all  the  versions  of  the  story  given  by  subsequent 
historians.  Every  mark  of  authenticity,  good  faith,  and 
historical  truth  is  found  in  this  important  minute,  as  Mr 
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Stewart' shews  with  his  usuarindustry  and  acuteness.  The 
names  of  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons  who  drew  it  up 
and  attested  it  are  preserved;  and  it  is  ascertained  that 
most  of  them,  from  their  age,  and  residence  near  Wigton, 
must  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom. In  1711,  also,  the  mother  and  brother  of  Margaret 
Wilson  were  still  alive  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  her  cruel 
death.  Probably  from  their  lips  the  minister  of  Penning- 
hame,  Mr  Eobert  Rowan,  received  the  interesting  particulars 
of  the  martyrdom  recorded  in  the  minute.  The  authority 
of  Thomas  Wilson,  the  brother,  is  expressly  cited  in  the 
minute  itself.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1734,  an  elder  in  Penninghame,  and 
thus  was  alive  twenty-three  years  after  the  record  of  his 
sister's  sufferings  had  been  inserted  in  the  session  book,  and, 
in  a  manner,  published  to  the  whole  world.  Wodrow's  his- 
tory also  appeared  twelve  years  before  his  death ;  but  he 
found  in  it  nothing  to  contradict  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  his  martyred  sister. 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wigton 
that  the  statements  on  which  we  have  been  commenting, 
with  other  similar  documents  from  the  kirk-sessions  "within 
the  bounds,"  were  laid  upon  the  table,  received  Presbyterial 
sanction,  and  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  names  of  the  members  of  Presby- 
tery, and  the  ages  of  most  of  them  at  the  time,  are  all  known; 
and  they  are  found  to  be  men  who  might  be  personally  cog- 
nisant of  the  facts  of  the  Wigton  martyrdoms,  or  had  ample 
means  of  ascertaining  their  truth.  Without  one  dissentient 
voice,  and  with  all  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  those  who 
receive  or  bear  testimony  to  facts  that  are  not  only  undeni- 
able but  uncontested,  they  give  the  stamp  of  their  sanction 
to  the  statements  of  persecutions  produced  by  the  different 
kirk-sessions,  and  transmit  them,  as  materials  of  history,  to 
the}  highest  Church  Court  of  the  realm.  The  dreadful 
charges  against  the  Government  of  James  II.,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives at  Wigton,  contained  in  the  Kirkinner  and  Pen- 
ninghame minutes,  were  not  doubted  or  denied  in  any 
quarter ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  unfounded,  there  were 
not  awanting  many  Episcopal  or  Jacobite  champions  who 
would  have  made  the  country  ring  with  assertions  of  their 
falsehood.  The  community  of  Wigton  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, who  must  have  well  known  what  the  sessions  and  the 
Presbytery  had  recorded,  unanimously  accepted  as  true 
accounts  of  sufferings  which  were  too  notorious  to  admit  of 
any  denial.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  in  1708,  Mr  Ker, 
the  minister,  with  his  kirk-session,  appointed  a  parochial 
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fast,  in  consequence  of  "the  sins  of  the  late  unhappy  times." 
Among  the  recorded  reasons  for  this  appointment  are  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Jacobite  Government,  which  are 
enumerated  as  follows  : — "  Imprisoning,  racking,  shooting, 
hanging,  drowning,  beheading,  and  banishing  at  pleasure 
such  as  adhered  to  the  truths  of  God."  We  have  here 
another  of  those  allusions  to  the  Wigton  martyrdoms  which 
so  powerfully  combine  to  create  or  deepen  in  every  honest 
mind  an  impression  of  their  reality. 

In  1722  was  published  Wodrow's  well-known  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  That  work,  dedicated  to  the  King,  and 
of  national  importance,  contained  a  full  and  authentic  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  great  persecution  period.  The  story 
of  the  martyred  women  of  Wigton,  expressly  derived  from 
the  kirk-session  minutes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  given 
at  length.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  many  who  had 
witnessed  or  had  been  personally  cognisant  of  the  Wigton 
tragedy  were  still  alive ;  so  also  were  most  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  who  had  drawn  up  the  minutes  which  Wodrow 
followed  or  rather  adopted.  But  while  many  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  historian's  nar- 
rative, there  arose  none  to  dispute  it,  or  to  get  up  anything  like 
a  "  Case  for  the  Crown."  The  Wigton  martyrdom,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  pages  of  Wodrow,  was  published  over  the  whole 
land,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  took 
the  place  in  Scottish  history  which  it  has  retained  to  this 
day.  The  character  and  authority  of  Wodrow,  so  furiously 
and,  we  may  say,  so  basely  assailed  by  Mr  Napier,  wiU  defy 
all  hostile  and  spiteful  criticism.  The  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had,  like  other  men,  his  leanings,  and 
even  his  prejudices ;  he  made  no  pretensions  to  what  some 
call  the  higher  historical  criticism ;  he  lived  in  what  may  be 
styled  by  certain  people  "an  uncritical  age";  but  that  he 
was  honest,  conscientious,  and  painstaking,  that  he  had 
access  to  the  best  materials,  and  made  an  upright  use  of 
them,  can  admit  of  no  question  whatever,  except  perhaps 
among  men  of  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasy 
of  Mr  Napier. 

The  tombstones  in  Wigton  churchyard  to  the  memory  of 
the  two  martyrs,  were  certainly  erected,  as  Mr  Stewart 
shews,  before  1729,  and  probably  much  earlier  in  the  cen- 
tury. They  differ  in  size  and  appearance,  but,  judging  from 
the  style  of  lettering,  we  must  assign  them  to  the  same 
period.  They  both  testify  to  the  death  by  droivning ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  they  were  reared  at  a  time  when 
hundreds  of  persons  at  and  near  Wigton  both  could  and 
would  have  challenged  their  testimony,  had  contradiction 
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been  possible.  It  may  be  fairly  averred  that  the  erection  of 
such  memorials,  graven  with  an  ntter  falsehood,  must  be  set 
down  among  those  moral  impossibilities  that  have  only  to 
be  stated  in  order  to  be  instantly  acknowledged.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Margaret  Wilson  bears  a  touching  inscription  which 
fails  not  to  strike  a  chord  in  every  true  Scottish  heart,  and 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  excite  deep  Christian  sympathy 
wherever  it  is  known.  "We  extract  only  the  j&rst  four  lines, 
which  we  copy  from  the  beautiful  facsimile  that  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  Mr  Stewart's  work : — 

LET  EARTH  AND  STONE  STILI,  WITNES  BEABE 
THEIR  LYES  A  TTRGINE  MARTYR  HERE, 
MURTHERD  FOR  OUNIXG  CHRIST  SUPREAME 
HEAD  OF  HIS  CHURCH  AND  SO  MORE  CRIME. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  express  with  touching  simplicity 
a  doctrine  and  a  fact  which  a  man  like  Mr  Napier  cannot 
understand,  or  will  stoutly  deny;  but  their  testimony  is 
verified  to  all  time  by  the  voice  of  history  and  the  word  of 
God.  Every  attempt  made  to  shake  that  testimony  will 
only  add  to  its  strength  and  validity;  and  the  things  to 
which  it  relates  have  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  theo- 
logy and  history  of  Scotland.  The  assaults  made  from  time 
to  time  on  that  glorious  truth,  the  Headship  of  Christ,  have 
only  fixed  it  deeper  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Scottish 
people ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  rude  and  boastful  denial 
of  the  Wigton  martyrdoms,  by  Mr  Napier,  and  men  of  his 
stamp,  has  only  served  to  bring  out  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  into  bolder  relief  and  clearer  light.  Truth  gains  by 
discussion,  and  even  by  denial  or  contradiction :  her  greatest 
enemies  often  unwittingly  render  her  a  great  service.  Thus 
we  could  almost  forgive  Mr  Napier  for  the  attempt  he  has 
made,  were  it  not  for  his  language  and  spirit,  which  are 
beyond  all  literary  forgiveness. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  arguments  by  which  Mr 
Napier  attempts  to  overthrow  that  fabric  of  historical  evi- 
dence on  which  the  story  of  the  Wigton  martyrdom  rests. 
We  might  be  warranted  in  asserting,  or  taking  for  granted, 
that  no  argument  which  Mr  Napier,  or  any  other  critic,  can 
produce,  will  in  the  least  affect  the  credibility  of  a  story  that 
is  so  supported.  A  fact  that  is  once  proved  cannot  be 
reasonably  called  in  question.  That  is  a  truism  which 
might  be  held  sufficient  at  once  to  dispose  of  Mr  Napier  and 
his  "  Case  for  the  Crown."  But  futile  attempts  to  invalidate 
a  great  historical  fact  often  serve  to  make  that  fact  more 
prominent  than  ever,  and  to  commend  more  forcibly  to 
public  attention  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  believed.     On 
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that  ground,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  look  seriously 
into  Mr  Napier's  ponderous  pamphlet  on  the  story  of  the 
Wigton  martyrdoms. 

We  set  aside  at  once  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Agnes  Wilson,  the  sister  of 
Margaret,  and  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  asserts  that 
it  was  impossible  that  a  girl  so  young  could  be  tried  for  her 
life  and  condemned  to  death.  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  she  was  actually  so  tried  and  condemned,  and  was  only 
liberated  on  her  father  giving  a  heavy  bond  for  her  appear- 
ance. Mr  Stewart  shews  that  children,  even  younger  than 
Agnes  Wilson,  were  at  that  unhappy  period  condenmed  and 
punished  for  offences  against  the  Government. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr  Napier  that  the  two  elder  women 
were,  on  the  13th  April  1685,  condemned  at  Wigton  to 
death  by  drowning,  for  not  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
But  he  asserts,  and  attempts  to  prove,  that  both  of  them 
were,  on  their  own  humble  petition  and  submission  to  the 
Government,  pardoned  and  liberated.  One  document,  on 
which  he  mainly  rests  his  case  is  a  petition  purporting  to 
be  from  Margaret  Lauchlison,  recently  discovered  in  the 
Kegister  Office,  Edinburgh,  That  petition,  in  the  most 
abject  terms,  makes  confession  of  the  justice  of  her  sentence, 
promises  complete  conformity  in  all  time  coming,  and  im- 
plores the  pardon  of  her  past  offences.  As  Margaret 
Lauchlison  was  unable  to  write,  this  document  is  professedly 
drawn  up  by  a  notary  public,  and  subscribed  by  two  wit- 
nesses. There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been 
read  over  to  the  aged  prisoner,  or  of  its  expressing  her  real 
sentiments.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
of  its  alien  or  officious  authorship.  A  woman  who,  rather 
than  take  an  oath  she  believed  to  be  sinful,  had  calmly  sub- 
mitted to  a  sentence  of  death,  was  certainly  not  likely,  only 
a  few  days  after  her  condemnation,  to  confess  her  crime, 
and  petition  for  mercy  in  the  most  humble  and  penitent 
manner.  The  probability,  we  may  say  the  certainty,  is, 
that  some  friends  at  Wigton,  anxious  to  save  her  life,  and 
and  perhaps  also  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
drew  up  the  petition  in  the  name  of  Margaret  Lauchlison, 
not  perhaps  without  her  consent,  but  yet  without  acquainting 
her  with  its  terms.  No  similar  petition  purporting  to  be 
written  by  or  for  Margaret  Wilson  has  been  discovered; 
but  it  is  probable  enough  that  such  a  document  was  forwarded 
from  Wigton  to  Edinburgh. 

We  now  come  to  the  reprieve,  of  which  Mr  Napier  makes 
so  much,  and  which  forms  the  strength  of  his  case.  That 
document  is  no  new  discovery,  but  was  seen  by  Wodrow, 
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who  mentions  it  in  his  history.  Its  terms  are  are  as  follow : 
— "The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  doe  hereby 
reprive  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
by  the  Justices  against  Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret 
Lachlison  untill  the  day  of  ;   and  discharges 

the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  putting  of  the  said  sentence 
to  execution  against  them  untill  the  foresaid  day;  and 
recommend  the  said  Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret  Lachli- 
son to  the  Lords  Secretaries  of  State  to  interpose  with  his 
most  Sacred  Majesty  for  the  royal  remission  of  them." 
Now  we  need  hardly  say  that  a  reprieve  of  this  kind  is 
by  no  means  a  pardon,  and  that  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  relates,  a  pardon  was  not  at  all 
certain  to  follow  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr  Napier, 
laying'it  and  Margaret  Lauchlison's  petition  together,  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions : — the  two  women,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  petitions  for  mercy,  took  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion at  Wigton,  were  then  removed  to  Edinburgh,  were 
subsequently  reprieved  in  the  terms  of  the  document  we 
have  quoted,  and  were  finally  pardoned.  But  he  has  produced 
no  proof  of  any  one  of  these  allegations,  and  the  legitimate 
inferences  from  his  own  data  are  quite  against  him.  He 
has  instituted  a  parallel  between  the  case  of  the  Wigton 
women  and  the  case  of  three  men  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire, 
who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  same  Commission  of 
Justiciary  that  visited  Galloway.  These  men  petitioned  for 
the  remission  of  their  sentence ;  took  the  oath,  and  made 
the  submission  that  was  necessary ;  were  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  were  there  reprieved ;  and,  after  considerable  delay, 
received  a  pardon  from  the  Government  in  London.  But 
in  their  case,  every  step  is  proved  by  legal  evidence.  A 
copy  of  the  Privy  Council's  letter  to  the  Government  for  a 
pardon  is  preserved  in  the  Council  minutes,  and  in  the 
same  record  mention  is  expressly  made  of  a  pardon  having 
been  received.  In  short,  the  Cumnock  case,  instead  of 
being  a  parallel  to  the  Wigton  case,  is  a  perfect  contrast. 
In  the  one  we  have  a  legally  proved  beginning,  middle,  and 
end ;  in  the  other  we  have  only  that  very  doubtful  beginning, 
the  petition  in  the  name  of  Margaret  Lauchlison,  which  she 
did  not  write  nor  sign,  and  probably  never  saw,  with  the 
indefinite  reprieve  which  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  liad  any 
practical  result. 

In  that  reprieve  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  not  of 
Wigton,  are  interdicted  from  executing  the  condemned 
women.  Mr  Napier  eagerly  argues  from  this,  that  at  the 
time  the  reprieve  was  issued  the  two  women  had  taken  the 
oath,  and  been  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
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finally  pardoned.  But  it  has  been  supposed  by  many,  not 
without  a  shew  of  reason,  that  the  word  Edinburgh  is  a 
clerical  error ;  for  in  the  Privy  Council  record  of  the  period, 
clerical  errors  of  an  equally  serious  character  have  been 
detected.  Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  theory,  and 
Mr  Stewart  has  wisely  not  insisted  on  it.  He  argues,  we 
think,  conclusively,  that  the  reprieve  speaks  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  simply  in  anticipation  of  the  women 
being  brought,  like  the  Cumnock  prisoners,  from  the  country 
to  the  metropolis.  It  was  expected  by  the  authorities  of 
Edinburgh  that  the  women  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
at  Wigton  would  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  as  the  petitions 
sent  in  their  name  had  promised ;  hence  the  terms  found 
in  the  reprieve.  But  as  the  women  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  ever  been  brought  to  Edinburgh,  like  the  other  prisoners 
who  had  made  their  submission,  the  inference  is,  that  they 
did  not  take  the  oath  when  it  was  tendered  to  them ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  reprieve,  issued  in  anticipation  of 
their  being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  did  not  result  in  a  pardon. 
In  corroboration  of  the  theory,  or  we  may  say,  the  fact  of 
their  never  having  been  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Stewart,  with  that  industrious  ingenuity  which  characterises 
his  work,  shews  that,  if  they  had  been  brought  into  Edin- 
burgh prison,  they  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  there 
on  the  18th  May,  when  the  prisoners  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  were  all,  on  account  of  the  panic  occasioned  by 
Argyle's  invasion,  suddenly  hurried  off  to  Dunnottar  Castle. 
Now,  of  the  prisoners  so  transported  to  Dunottar,  exact 
official  lists  are  still  preserved  in  the  Eegister  Office,  Edin- 
burgh. In  these  lists  the  names  of  the  Wigton  women  are  not 
.  to  he  found.  The  State  papers  of  the  period  in  London 
have  also  been  carefully  searched  in  order  to  discover  if  the 
case  of  these  women  had  ever  been  under  consideration  of 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  a  pardon,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  These  papers,  full,  authentic,  and  in  high  preser- 
vation, after  a  careful  search  are  found  to  contain  no  mention 
of  the  case  whatever.  The  Cumnock  case  is  mentioned,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  a  full  and  formal  pardon  of  the 
prisoners  is  recorded. 

There  is  only  one  other  argument  of  Mr  Napier  which 
requires  any  serious  notice.  It  is  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  during 
the  persecuting  reigns.  Sir  George  died  in  London  in  1691, 
and  a  few  months  after  his  death,  was  published  "A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Government  of  Charles  II.,"  which  he  had 
spent  his  last  days  in  drawing  up,  as  much,  probably,  for 
bis  own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Government  he  had 
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served  so  long.  In  that  "  Yindication,"  wliich  we  assume 
to  be  genuine,  though  many  have  doubted  its  genuineness, 
it  is  distinctly  afiirmed  that  but  two  women  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  executed  for  offences  against 
the  State  in  Scotland.  These  two  women  are  known  to  be 
Isobel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey,  who  were  executed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1681,  for  harbouring  the  murderers  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.  But  before  Sir  George  wrote  his  pamphlet, 
**  The  Hind  let  Loose,"  and  other  publications  had  made 
known  to  the  world  the  drowning  of  the  Wigton  women  ;  and, 
doubtless,  as  he  was  replying  to  all  attacks  and  aspersions 
on  the  late  Governments,  he  had  all  the  hostile  pamphlets 
before  him  while  he  penned  his  "  Vindication."  But,  while 
he  does  not  admit  the  story  of  the  Wigton  drownings,  he 
does  not  deny  it.  If  he  could  have  denied  it,  he  would  have 
done  so  most  emphatically,  and  thereby  gained  no  small 
triumph.  Why,  then,  does  he  ignore  the  Wigton  case  ? 
Various  theories,  to  account  for  his  silence,  may  be  started, 
but  the  most  probable  is,  that  he  considered  the  execution 
of  the  Wigton  women  not  strictly  chargeable  against  the 
Government,  but  against  the  local  authorities,  who  might 
and  should  have  postponed  the  execution  till  further  steps 
had  been  taken  to  procure  a  pardon.  It  would  appear  that 
there  has  always  been  a  tradition  in  Wigtonshire  that  there 
was  something  hasty  or  illegal  in  the  drowning  of  the 
women,  and  there  is  some  ground  in  history  for  supposing 
this  tradition  to  be  well  founded.  If,  then.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  Wigton 
execution  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  blundering  misman- 
agement or  rash  zeal  of  the  local  officials,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  than  his  refusing  to  class  the  two  drowned  women 
among  the  female  criminals  that  were  executed  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  Charles  and  James.  But  no  affirmation  or  denial 
found  in  his  posthumous  work,  which  had  not  the  benefit 
of  his  last  corrections,  and  was  edited  by  inferior  hands,  can 
possibly  invalidate  the  strong,  multifarious,  and  still  accumu- 
lating evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  Wigton  martyrdoms. 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  a  few  facts  and  dates 
that  have  a  curious  bearing  on  the  controversy  between  Mr 
Napier  and  Mr  Stewart.  In  1863,  Mr  Napier  published  his 
elaborate  and  bulky  pamphlet,  the  "  Case  for  the  Crown," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  Wigton  martyrdoms 
effectually  and  finally.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  Mr  Stewart, 
having  taken  full  time  to  complete  his  inquiries,  published 
in  reply  his  "  History  Vindicated  in  the  Case  of  the  Wigton 
Martyrs."  So  instantaneous  and  powerful  was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  Mr  Stewart's  pamphlet  that  his  learned  anta- 
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gonist  announced  immediately  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Case 
for  the  Crown,"  and  withdrew  the  first  edition  from  circula- 
tion. But  though  the  promised  second  edition  did  not  make 
its  appearance,  Mr  Stewart,  having  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  new  and  interesting  materials,  published  a  second 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  "  History  Vindicated"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  No  sooner  had  this 
new  edition  of  his  reverend  opponent's  work  appeared  than 
Mr  Napier  again  advertised  in  the  newspapers  the  second 
edition  of  his  performance.  But  the  public  has  hitherto 
waited  in  vain  for  this  new  venture  of  the  historian  of  Mon- 
trose and  Dundee.  We  begin  to  think  that  Mr  Napier  is  at 
last  learning  that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour." 
Judging  of  him  by  his  published  works,  we  should  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  indiscreetest  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  prejudiced ;  but,  looking  to  his  late  and  present 
silence,  we  conclude  that  he  is  taught  by  that  experience 
which  teaches  the  least  wise  of  mortals,  and  begins  to  find 
that  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  "  Wigton  Martyrs,"  the  least 
said  by  him  will  be  the  soonest  mended. 

Mr  Joseph  Irving's  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  calls  for  little  notice.  A  Scotch  pam- 
phleteer, who  gives  as  the  date  of  his  preface  Nativitas  S. 
Maria,  must  have  his  very  peculiar  leanings  in  a  contro- 
versy involving  the  character  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Eestoration.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Mr  Irving's  pro- 
duction, with  many  professions  of  fairness  and  impartiality, 
a  spirit  decidedly  hostile  to  the  credibility  of  the  Wigton 
tragedy.  But  he  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and  indirectly 
castigates  Mr  Napier  for  his  gross  literary  offences.  He 
professes  to  give  a  summary  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on 
both  sides ;  but  he  has  produced  nothing  that  Mr  Stewart 
has  not  fully  and  ably  treated,  and  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  evidence  for  the 
martyrdoms  he  handles  in  a  very  superficial  and  uncritical 
manner,  or  at  least  he  is  ignorant  of  its  great  extent, 
variety,  and  overwhelming  force,  while  he  fails  to  dissect  or 
to  weigh  with  any  skill  or  discrimination  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  "  Case  for  the  Crown."  He  would  have  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  case  of  the  Wigton  women  is  an  histo- 
rical enigma,  not  yet  solved,  and,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
solution.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  has  modified 
or  changed  his  views  since  1862  when  his  pamphlet  was 
published;  and  that  his  mind,  evidently  not  so  obscured 
with  prejudice  as  Mr  Napier's,  has  been  enlightened  and  con- 
vinced by  Mr  Stewart's  long  array  of  historical  proofs  and 
conclusive  arguments. 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Presbyterians  and  the  Irish  Church  prior  to 

1660. 

A  True  Karrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  (1623-1670).  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Adaik,  Minister  of  Bel- 
fast. 

The  History  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  since  the  Scots  were  Naturalised.  By 
the  Rev.  And.  Stewart,  Minister  of  Donaghadee.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  bv  W.  D.  Killek,  D.D.  Pp.  334.  Belfast :  Aitchison. 
1866. 

THE  English  invaders  found  the  conquest  of  Ireland  to  be 
slow  and  toilsome  work.  Owing  to  the  frequent  cam- 
paigns which  their  monarchs  carried  on  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  Scotland,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  dogged 
resistance  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  Strongbow  was  four  hun- 
dred years  in  his  grave  before  the  whole  island  yielded  even 
a  nominal  submission  to  the  Crown.  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  near  its  close  before  the  wild  territories  of  O'Neil 
and  O'Donnel  were  subdued ;  and  even  when  the  natives 
ceased  to  contend,  it  was  with  the  firm  determination  that 
upon  the  first  fitting  opportunity  they  would  rise  in  rebellion, 
and  break  the  galling  yoke  of  the  stranger  off  their  necks. 
The  knowledge  of  this  restless  and  insubordinate  spirit 
among  the  Irish  tribes,  suggested  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  adopting  some  plan  for  strengthening 
their  interest  in  the  island,  and  for  introducing  industry  and 
civilisation  into  a  country  so  long  wasted  with  anarchy  and 
war.  This  was  the  design  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

The  large  districts  in  the  northern  counties,  which  were 
confiscated  on  the  flight  of  the  banished  earls,  and  which 
were  in  consequence  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  pre- 
sented a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  great  experiment. 
The  waste  lands  in  proportions  of  a  thousand  and  up  to  two 
thousand  acres  were,  upon  easy  terms,  granted  by  the 
Crown  in  fee-farm,  to  select  persons  called  undertakers,  who 
undertook  to  build  upon  their  estates,  and  to  plant  them 
with  English  or  inland  Scottish  tenants ;  to  servitors,  that 
is,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  civil  or  military  employment 
of  the  Crown,  who  were  bound  to  reside  upon  their  estates, 
erect  upon  them  permanent  dwellings,  and  plant  them  with 
Irish,  English,  or  Scottish  tenants  at  their  choice ;  and  to 
Irish  natives,  who,  if  found  worthy,  were  to  receive  estates 
in  fee-farm,  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that 
they  should  "  use  tillage  and  husbandry  after  the  manner  of 
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the  English  pale."  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
these  grants  were  made  to  the  undertakers  and  servitors 
that,  before  receiving  their  letters  patent,  they  should  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  **  conform  themselves  in  religion 
according  to  his  Majesty's  laws."  This  condition,  however, 
was  not  exacted  from  the  Irish  natives  who  obtained  grants, 
nor  from  the  English  and  Scottish  tenants,  whom  the 
undertakers  and  servitors  were  required  to  plant  upon  their 
estates.* 

Down  and  Antrim,  though  settled  at  the  same  time,  were 
bestowed  in  large  tracts  upon  private  individuals,  and  did 
not  come  under  the  same  systematic  plan  of  occupation  as 
the  other  counties ;  the  plantation,  strictly  so  called,  was 
limited  to  the  forfeited  lands  in  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh.  These  consisted  of 
400,000  acres,  out  of  the  2,000,000  acres  contained  in  these 
counties  ;  and  of  these  400,000,  about  240,000  were  allotted 
to  the  undertakers  and  servitors,  100,000  reserved  for  church, 
school,  and  corporation  lands,  and  60,000  granted  to  the 
native  Irish.  Four-fifths  of  the  landed  property,  even  of 
the  confiscated  counties,  were  left  still  in  the  hands  of 
native  proprietors,  who  had  not  been  implicated  in  the  late 
rebellion,  or  who  had  made  timely  submission  to  the  Crown.t 
The  forfeited  lands,  consisting  of  something  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  began  to  be  settled  in  1610,  and  nine 
years  after,  when  Pynnar  made  his  survey,  it  was  found 
that  grants  had  been  made  to  104  undertakers,  56  servitors, 
and  286  natives.  The  full  amount  of  British  families  then 
planted  in  the  six  counties  was  1974,  comprising  6215  able- 
bodied  men  with  arms.  The  plantation  was  thus  both  an 
agricultural  colony  and  a  military  occupation.  The  Scots 
were  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  settlers.  Pynnar 
reports  that  the  Irish  used  no  tillage,  but  simply  grazed 
cattle  on  the  lands  ;  the  English  ploughed  very  little,  "  and 
were  it  not  for  the  Scottish  tenants,  which  do  plough  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  those  parts  may  starve. "J 

The  motives  which  induced  so  many  Scots  to  settle  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  were  of  various  kinds.  The  grant  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  perpetuity,  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  on  easy 
terms,  induced  most  of  the  undertakers  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Peasants  went  who  were  not  very  prosperous 
at  home,  and  who  hoped  to  improve  their  condition  in  a 
new  country;  criminals  went  to   elude  the  search  of  the 

*  Harris's  "  Hibemica,"  pp.  123-130. 

t  Reid's  "Hist.  Presbyterian  Church,"  chap.  i.  note 23. 

X  Harris's  "Hibermca,"  pp.  235-6. 
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officers  of  justice ;  and  ministers  "went  -svho,  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  prelacy,  which  James  was  then  thrusting  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  had  made  their  own  country  too  hot  for 
them,  and  who  had  reason  to  believe  that  conformity  in 
religious  matters  would  not  be  too  rigorously  exacted  in  the 
new  Irish  colony.  Should  they  prove  to  be  mistaken  in 
this,  the  mistake,  they  thought,  could  be  easily  repaired : 
across  a  narrow  strip  of  sea,  Ayrshire  looks  over  at  the  hills 
of  Antrim,  and  Down  beholds  Wigton  almost  every  day  in 
the  year ;  should  a  sojourn  in  Ireland,  therefore,  prove  un- 
fortunate, they  could  easily  return. 

Government  was  no  doubt  anxious  that  English  and 
Scotch  colonists  should,  in  large  numbers,  take  possession  of 
Ulster  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  English  interest, 
but  we  can  see  no  evidence  that  it  was  its  desire  to  give 
Presbyterianism  a  legal  settlement  or  local  habitation  in 
the  country.  No  pledge  was  held  out  by  the  State  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, that  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of 
the  National  Church  Establishment,  or  that  their  religious 
scruples  would  be  consulted,  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 
A  kmg  who,  at  the  very  time  was  thrusting  Episcopacy 
on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  harrying  Presbyterianism  out 
of  the  mother  country,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  considerate 
about  the  religious  scruples  of  the  poor  settlers  who  were 
going  to  make  their  home  among  the  bogs  and  woods  of 
Ulster.  Not  only  was  every  undertaker  and  servitor  bound 
over  to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  religion  established  by  law 
in  Ireland,  but  every  clergyman,  by  the  Irish  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (2  Eliz.  chap,  ii.),  was  required  to  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  conducting  pubUc  worship,  and  all  who 
refused  to  comply,  or  who  adopted  any  other  form,  were 
liable,  by  the  same  Act,  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and 
every  person  whatsoever  was  bound  to  attend  the  parish 
church  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  on  pain  of  censure,  and  a 
fine  of  twelve  pence  for  every  case  of  absence.  These  Acts 
remained  on  the  face  of  the  statute  book,  and  so  long  as 
they  did  so,  the  State  was  quite  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
making  provision  for  the  Presbyterians  inside  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  the  first 
Scottish  ministers  who  crossed  the  channel  Prelacy  in  Ire- 
land wore  a  much  milder  aspect  than  it  did  in  Scotland. 
How  did  this  happen  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Church, 
<;omposed  as  it  was  of  many  Puritans  who  had  fled  thither 
from  England,  was  more  puritanical  in  its  tone  than  the 
sister  Establishment  of  England.  The  creed  then  signed 
by  the  clergy  was  not  as  now,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
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the  **  Articles  of  Keligion  agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  Cleargie  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Convocation  holden  at  Dublin  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God,   1615."*     These  Articles,  said  to  have  been  prepared 
by  Ussher,  were  decidedly  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrine,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Article  77,  which  claims  for  the  Church 
power  to  institute  as  well  as  to  abrogate  rites  and  ceremonies, 
they  contain  little  if  anything  to  which  the  great  body  of 
Presbyterians,  now  at  the  end  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
would  be  disposed  to  take   exception.      No   ecclesiastical 
canon  was  then  in  force ;  and  although  each  minister  had 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  that  oath  was  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  legal  interpretation  given  in  Nos.  57  and  58 
of  the  Articles  of  Ussher,  and  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  37th  Article  of  the  English  Church 
— an  interpretation  which  takes  from  it  everything  which 
would  make  it  objectionable  to  Presbyterians.     The  Eliza- 
bethan Act  of  Uniformity  was  doubtless  still  the  law  ;  but  so 
far  as  Eoman  Catholics  were  concerned,  for  whose  restraint 
it  had  been  originally  intended,  it  was  not  very  rigorously 
enforced.    An  impressive  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  fact,  that  while  by  the  conditions  of  plantation,  the 
undertakers  and  servitors  were  bound  to  conform,  the  same 
obligation  was  not  imposed  upon  the  Irish  natives  who  were 
admitted  to  be  freeholders,  and  Dr  Mant,  the  Episcopal 
historian  of  the  Irish  Church,  after  quoting  a  communication 
made  by  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  to  the  Lords  of  the  English 
council  in  the  year  1600,  adds,  "  Thus  by  the  intervention 
of  the  executive  authority,  although  not  repealed,  the  Act[of 
Urdformity  ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  violation  of  it  was 
connived  at."t     If  the  Act  was  thus  relaxed  in  regard  to 
Eoman  Catholics,  it  could  not  be  very  rigorously  enforced 
upon  Protestant  Nonconformists.     When  we  add  to  this  that 
most  of  the  Ulster  parishes  were  thinly  settled ;  that  the 
supply  of  clergy  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  in 
consequence  many  of  the  parishes  were  not  provided  with 
any  religious  instruction ;  and  that  some  of  the  northern 
bishops  were  themselves  Scotchmen,  friendly  to  their  own 
countrymen,  able  to  sympathise  with  their  conscientious 
scruples,  and  anxious  to  draw  them  into  the  Establishment, 
in  hope  that  in  due  time  they  would  learn  to  conform  to  its 
ways,  we  have  before  us  everything  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  understand  what  followed. 

*  See  a  copy  of  these  Articles  in  Stephens'  ' '  MS.  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  Introd.  p.  xUii ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  "  Elrington's 
Life  of  Ussher." 

f  "  Mant's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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The  fact  is  well-known  and  universally  admitted,  that 
between  the  years  1614  and  1636,  there  were  at  least  twelve 
clergymen  in  the  Established  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland 
who  agreed  with  its  doctrine,  but  disapproved  of  its  govern- 
ment and  ritual,  who  drew  the  emoluments  of  the  parishes 
where  they  were  settled,  but  conducted  public  worship  and 
administered  discipline  after  Presbyterian  forms,  who  entered 
the  Establishment  without  coming  under  any  obligation  to 
conform,  and  when  conformity  was  afterwards  insisted  on, 
finally  withdrew  from  its  communion.  They  entered  the 
church  honestly,  the  bishop  who  admitted  them  being  fully 
aware  of  their  scruples,  and  they  left  it  against  their  will 
when  obligations  were  imposed  upon  them,  which  they  con- 
sidered sinful  in  themselves,  and  which  they  had  never 
promised  to  perform.  The  fact  that  two  of  these  ministers 
have  left  behind  them  autobiographies  giving  a  particular 
account  of  this  transaction,  enables  us  to  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  honest  men,  who  refused  to  bow 
their  necks  to  prelacy  in  Scotland,  and  who,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  were  ardent  Presbyterians,  found  themselves  in  the 
somewhat  inconsistent  position  of  ministers  in  a  Prelatic 
Church  across  the  channel. 

One  of  these  ministers  was  Eobert  Blair,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Dr  Hugh  Blair  the  well-known  Professor  of 
Ehetoric  and  Belles  Lettresin  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr  Blair  had  been  a  regent  in  Glasgow  university,  but  mak- 
ing himself  obnoxious  to  some  persons  there  who  lent  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Court  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  resigned  his  situation  as  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, and  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Claneboy — a  Scotchman 
whom  the  king  had  ennobled,  and  to  whom  he  had  granted 
a  large  and  valuable  estate  in  the  county  Down — he  arrived 
in  Ireland  in  1623.  The  parish  of  Bangor,  of  which  Lord 
Claneboy  was  patron,  feU  vacant  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
both  patron  and  people  pressed  him  warmly  to  accept  the 
charge.  Blair  had  scruples;  but  Echlin,  the  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  set  them  aside,  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  his  principles,  admitted  him  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
parish.     His  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Lord  Viscount  Claneboy  ....  procured  my  admission  to 
the  ministry,  having  before,  at  my  desire,  informed  the  Bishop  Echlin 
how  opposite  I  was  to  Episcopacy  and  their  liturgy ;  and  for  fear  he 
had  not  been  plain  enough,  I  declared  the  same  myself  at  our  first 
meeting.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  most  wilhng  I  should  be  planted 
there,  saying,  '  I  hear  good  of  you,  and  will  impose  no  conditions  upon 
you :  I  am  old  and  can  teach  you  ceremonies,  and  you  can  teach  me 
substance.     Only  I  mast  ordain  you,  else  neither  I  nor  you  can 
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answer  the  law,  nor  brook  the  land.'  I  told  him  that  was  contrary  to 
my  principles ;  to  which  he  replied  both  wittily  and  submissively, 
*  Whatever  you  account  of  Episcopacy,  yet  I  know  you  account  a 
presbyter  to  have  divine  warrant ;  will  you  not  receive  ordination  from 
Mr  Cunningham  and  the  adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come  in 
amongst  them  in  no  other  relation  than  a  presbyter  ?'  This  I  could 
not  refuse,  and  so  the  matter  was  performed."* 

Livingstone  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  till  1630,  some  seven 
years  after  Blair.  Bishop  Echlin  had  meanwhile  grown 
much  more  scrupulous  about  admitting  clergymen  than  he 
was  at  first,  finding,  no  doubt,  that  his  nonconforming  pres- 
byters were  not  so  docile  as  he  had  anticipated.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  before  being  admitted  to  the  parish  of 
Killinchy,  in  the  county  Down,  Livingstone  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  bishop  of  another  diocese  in  order  to  obtain 
ordination.  The  prelate  to  whom  he  applied  was  Andrew 
Knox  of  Eaphoe.  In  early  life  he  had  been  minister  of 
Lochwinnoch,  and  afterwards  of  Paisley,  but  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  becoming  a  prelate,  he  had  accepted  the 
bishopric  of  Orkney,  from  which  bleak  and  unpromising 
region  he  had  had  himself  transferred  in  1611  to  Eaphoe,  in 
the  county  Donegal.f  He  appears  to  have  cherished  strong 
sympathies  for  his  former  co-religionists  and  countrymen, 
for  he  studied  in  the  matter  of  ordination  to  meet  their 
wishes  as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  The  following  is  Liv- 
ingstone's account  of  this  transaction  : — 

"  He  told  me,"  says  Livingstone,  "  that  he  knew  my  errand  I  had 
to  him,  because  I  had  scruple  against  Episcopacie  and  ceremonies, 
according  as  Mr  Josias  Welsh  and  some  others  had  done  before,  and 
that  he  thought  his  old  age  was  prolonged  for  little  other  purpose 
but  to  doe  such  offices  ;  that  if  I  scrupled  to  call  him  my  lord,  he 
cared  not  much  for  it ;  all  he  would  desyre  of,  because  they  got  there 
but  few  sermons,  [was]  that  I  would  preach  there  at  Ramallen  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  he  would  send  for  Mr  William  Cunninghame,  and 
some  two  or  three  other  neighbouring  ministers  to  be  present,  who  after 
sermon  should  give  me  imposition  of  hands  ;  but  although  they  per- 
formed the  work,  he  behoved  to  be  present /or  otherwise  he  durst  not 
answer  it  to  the  State.  He  gave  me  the  book  of  ordination,  and 
desyred  that  any  thing  I  scrupled  at  I  should  draw  an  lyne  over  it  in 
the  margine,  and  Mr  William  Cunninghame  should  not  read  it ;  but  I 
found  it  had  been  soe  marked  by  some  others  before,  that  I  needed 
not  mark  anything. "| 

*  "Autobiography  of  Blair,"  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  1848, 
pp.  58,  59. 

+  "Harris's  Ware,"  vol.  i  p.  275. 

t  "Autobiography  of  Livingstone,"  in  Select  Biographies  of  the  Wodrow 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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Eecords  of  the  ordination  of  those  who  associated  with 
Blair  and  Livingstone  in  their  ministry,  and  shared  with 
them  in  their  deposition,  have  not  been  preserved,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  different  in  any  important 
particular  from  that  already  described.  Indeed,  the  author 
of  "  Presbyterian  Loyalty"  expressly  says,  "  All  those  of  the 
same  persuasion  who  were  ordained  in  Lreland  between  that 
time  (1623)  and  the  year  1642,  were  ordained  after  the  same 
method,  ....  and  all  of  them  (Blair  and  the  rest)  enjoyed 
the  churches  and  tithes,  though  they  remained  Presbyterian 
still,  and  used  not  the  liturgy,  &c."* 

Among  the  records  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Dublin, 
there  is  a  Eegal  Visitation  Book  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor  of  the  date  1633,  and  in  it  there  is  an  entry  of  the 
ordination  of  Blair  and  Livingstone,  as  well  as  of  other 
ministers,  in  the  usual  form.  The  Latin  entry  being  trans- 
lated, reads  thus,  "  Robert  Blair  was  admitted  to  the  holy 
orders  of  deacon  and  presbyter,  10th  July  1623."  It  has 
been  sought  to  cast  doubt  on  the  narratives  of  Blair  and 
Livingstone  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  simple 
record  gives  no  intimation  that  in  the  cases  specified  there 
was  any  departure  from  the  usual  form.  The  simple  answer 
is,  that  the  law  of  ordination  was  substantially  observed  in 
both  cases,  and  if  there  was  in  either  case  the  omission  of 
any  of  the  canonical  forms,  neither  bishop  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  upon  himseK.f 

These  facts  make  very  evident  the  relationship  of  the  first 
Scottish  ministers  who  settled  in  Ireland  to  the  Established 
Church.  They  were,  no  doubt,  Presbyterians,  but  as  such 
had  in  the  Establishment  no  legal  standing,  no  position 
recognised  by  the  State  ;  nevertheless,  they  acted  as  minis- 
ters of  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  received  the  emoluments 
of  that  office,  with  the  full  consent  and  knowledge  of  the 
diocesan.  Their  position  was  anomalous  beyond  a  doubt, 
but  circumstances  forced  them  into  it,  and  in  a  measure 
compelled  them  to  accept  it.  The  condition  of  the  country, 
the  dearth  of  religious  instruction,  the  entreaties  of  the 
people,  the  persuasions  of  the  patron,  and  the  accommodat- 
ing spirit  of  the  prelates,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  strained 
a  point  both  of  law  and  custom  in  order  to  please  a  noble- 
man and  to  benefit  a  parish,  left  ministers  who  were  out  of 
employment,  and  who  were  seeking  opportunities  to  work 
and  be  useful,  very  little  choice.  They  could  not  object  to 
the  creed  of  the  Establishment.     They^came  under  no  obli- 

*  "Kirkpatrick's  Presb.  Loyalty,"  p.  162. 
t  "Bible  Christian,"  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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gation  to  adopt  its  discipline  or  worship.  Though  the  pre- 
late came  in  as  one  of  the  ordainers,  the  ordination  which 
they  received  they  regarded  as  virtually  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion. The  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a  presbytery  made  the 
ordination  scriptural,  and  this  satisfied  the  conscience  of 
the  minister ;  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prelate  made 
the  ordination  legal,  and  this  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  State.  Entry  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  records 
accordingly,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  marriage,  performed 
by  a  minister  in  the  Kegister  Office,  is  recorded  in  the  books 
as  if  it  were  solely  performed  by  the  civil  officer.  Echlin 
and  Knox,  though  contemporaries  of  Laud,  had  evidently 
not  studied  in  the  school  of  that  narrow-minded  prelate, 
and,  provided  they  could  have  the  gospel  preached  in  their 
parishes,  were  not  too  punctilious  about  rites  and  forms, 
laws  and  customs,  of  merely  human  origin.  The  law  on 
the  statute  book  was  certainly  clear  against  any  departure 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  public  worship ;  but 
men  in  general  look  not  so  much  at  the  law  in  the  statute 
book  as  at  the  law  in  the  administration  of  it ;  and  there 
can  be  little  room  for  question  now  that  the  laxity  with 
which  the  northern  bishops  at  that  time  administered  the 
law,  was  the  main  inducement  to  the  early  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  settle  in  Ulster,  and  accounts  for  the  singular 
fact  that  some,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  for 
opposing  Prelacy,  are  found  when  they  arrive  in  Ireland 
themselves  to  become  ministers  in  a  Prelatic  Establishment. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  themselves,  the 
case  did  not  seem  so  bad  as  some  now  profess  to  regard  it. 
Ireland  was  to  them  a  foreign  country,  united  indeed  with 
their  own  under  the  same  king,  but  still  so  foreign  that  they 
and  their  countrymen  have  to  be  naturalised  in  it  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  come  to  the  country  knowing  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  established  in  it  since  the 
Eeformation.  To  collect  a  congregation  outside  of  its  temples 
for  purposes  of  public  worship,  would  be  to  break  the  law  of 
the  nation  which  supplied  them  with  shelter  and  a  home. 
The  people  in  many  parishes  were  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  badly  off  for  religious  instruction.  Much 
good  might  be  done  to  them,  provided  one  could  enter  the 
Establishment  with  a  clear  conscience.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor encouraged  him ;  the  people  besought  him ;  the 
bishop  was  civil,  and  was  willing  to  treat  his  scruples  with 
indulgence.  He  would  be  ordained  by  a  presbytery,  the 
bishop  acting  simply  as  a  member,  and  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice towhichhe  took  exception  would  be  omitted  at  the  ordina- 
tion; he  might  preach,  and  pray,  and  baptize,  and  administer 
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the  communion  in  the  form  of  the  Scottish  Church  away 
down  in  his  country  parish,  and  the  bishop,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity notwithstanding,  would  kindly  shut  his  eyes  and 
not  be  able  to  see  it.  In  fact,  the  minister  would  have  to 
say  and  do  and  approve  nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  it 
right  to  say,  and  to  do  and  to  approve  ;  what  then  could  be 
the  sin  of  entering  the  Establishment  ?  He  could  see  no 
sin  in  it,  and  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  events. 

It  has  been  sometimes  more  than  hinted  that  the  early 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  tempted  to  merge  their  objec- 
tions to  Prelacy  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  and  on  this  ground  it  has 
been  supposed  that  their  entering  the  Episcopal  communion 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  them.  Such  a  charge, 
whether  insinuated  or  broadly  stated,  can  be  plausible  only 
with  those  ill-informed  persons,  whose  notions  of  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  plantation  are  derived  from  the  overgrown 
and  bloated  salaries  of  Ii'ish  parish  ministers  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fact  is  that  parishes 
which  in  our  time  have  paid  the  rector  from  one  to  two 
thousand  a  year,  were,  at  the  plantation,  unable  to  pay  the 
clergyman  any  income,  however  small.  Bishop  Bramhall, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Laud,  dated  '*  Dublin  Castle,  August 
the  10th  1633,"  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy, 
that  "  many  times  not  above  forty  shillings,  rarely  £10  in 
the  year,  is  reserved  for  him  that  should  serve  at  the  altar."  * 
Neal,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans,  speaks  of  forty  shillings 
a  year  as  a  common  allowance  for  a  vicar  in  Connaught,  and 
some  had  so  low  a  salary  as  sixteen  shillings.  Livingstone's 
salary,  as  parish  minister  of  Killinchy,  was  never  above 
four  pounds  a  year,  f  Even  allowing  that  money  was  then 
three  or  four  times  more  valuable  than  it  is  now,  this  was 
still  a  miserable  stipend;  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
fact  that  that  beautiful  parish  of  Down,  now  thickly  studded 
with  smiling  cottages  and  pleasant  homes,  was  then  occupied 
by  as  sparse  and  poor  a  population,  as  is  now  some  patch  of 
wilderness  in  the  far  West,  where  some  half  dozen  settlers 
from  Europe  have  combined  to  erect  a  log-hut  village.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  already  stated,  that,  in  1619,  only 
four  years  before  Blair  settled  at  Bangor,  Pynnar  found  no 
more  than  1974  English  and  Scottish  families  in  the  six 
counties  of  the  plantation.  Down  and  Antrim  were  more 
thickly  inhabited,  no  doubt,  but  even  there  the  country  was 

*  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  80.     Oxford.     1842. 
f  Reid's  History,  chap.  ii.  note  13. 
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comparatively  waste,  except  in  some  highly-favoured  district. 
Some  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  lands  in  the  country 
were  then  set  to  tenants  at  two  shillings  an  acre.  Down  till 
the  country  was  thinned  once  more  by  the  tyranny  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  Eebellion  of  1641,  the  stream  of  immigration 
enlarged,  and  the  lands  were  gradually  occupied.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  country  became  stocked  with  inhabitants,  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy  would  increase;  but  at  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  from  1614  till  1636,  the  emoluments  of 
the  most  inviting  parish  in  the  north  were  not  such  as  to 
place  a  very  testing  strain  upon  any  man's  conscience.  It 
was  not  tithe  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  a  year  which  drew 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  into  the  parish  churches — it  was 
the  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  a  useful  life,  and  the  permission, 
denied  them  in  their  native  land,  to  conduct  divine  worship 
according  to  what  they  deemed  scrij^tural  forms,  without 
being  compelled  to  yield  submission  to  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth. 

But  their  state  of  quietude  did  not  long  continue.  Bishop 
Knox  of  Raphoe  died  in  1632.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
Echlin  seems  to  have  repented  of  his  laxity,  and  to  have 
grown  more  punctilious  about  rites  and  forms.  He  began  to 
exact  from  the  ministers  a  conformity  to  Episcopal  cere- 
monies, which,  as  he  well  knew,  they  had  not  promised  to 
render  when  he  had  received  them  among  his  clergy,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply  he  suspended  them  from  office. 
The  error  which  they  had  committed  was  to  suppose  that 
an  evil  tree  could  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  for  this  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty.  In  May  1632, 
Bishop  Echlin  silenced  Blair  and  Livingstone,  along  with 
Dunbar  of  Lame  and  Welsh  of  Templepatrick — a  sentence 
which,  although  for  a  time  relaxed,  was  eventually  carried 
out.  Soon  afterwards  there  arrived  in  Ireland,  as  Lord 
Deputy,  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  minion 
of  Laud,  and  the  able  instrument  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
Charles  I.  He  had  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Convocation 
summoned  to  Dublin  in  1634 ;  and  there,  with  the  aid  of 
Bramhall,  and  by  browbeating  the  opposing  bishops,  he  in- 
duced them  to  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  creed  of 
the  Irish  Church,  professedly  with  the  design  of  assimilating 
the  two  churches  in  doctrinal  standards,  but  in  reality  be- 
cause the  Calvinistic  Articles  of  1615  were  too  puritanical  to 
suit  the  taste  and  objects  of  Laud.  The  same  Convocation 
adopted  a  series  of  canons,  amounting  to  one  hundred  in 
number,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  canons  of 
the  English  Church,  and  these,  we  regret  to  have  to  say,  are 
the  standing  law  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  present  hour. 
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The  Landean  spirit  which  pervades  these  canons,  and  the 
charity  by  which  the  Irish  prelates  of  the  time  were  actuated, 
will  be  obvious  from  one  of  them,  which  we  venture  to  extract. 
The  5th  canon  reads  thus  : — 

"  Whosoever  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles'  rules  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  combine  themselves  together  in  a  new  brotherhood ;  (account- 
ing the  Christians  who  are  conformable  to  the  doctrine,  government, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  be  profane,  and 
unmeet  for  them  to  join  with  in  Christian  profession) ;  or  shall  affirm 
and  maintain  that  there  are  within  this  realm  other  meetings,  assem- 
bhes,  or  congregations,  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  land  are  held 
and  allowed,  which  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of 
true  and  lawful  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored 
until  he  repent  and  pubUcly  revoke  his  error." 

It  was  forthwith  ordered  that  every  minister  in  the  church 
should  subscribe  these  canons,  and  read  them  publicly  in  his 
congregation  once  a  year.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  had 
not  anticipated  this  when  they  entered  the  Establishment ; 
they  had  frankly  stated  their  scruples,  had  been  accepted 
as  they  stood,  and  had  come  under  no  obligation  to  conform : 
when  called  upon  now  by  LesUe,  who  had  meanwhile  suc- 
ceeded EchliQ  as  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  they  firmly 
refused.  The  result  was,  that  for  declining  to  subscribe  a 
series  of  canons,  highly  objectionable  in  themselves,  and 
which  were  not  in  existence  at  their  admission  to  the  church, 
five  more  of  them,  namely,  Brice  of  Broadisland,  Eidge  of 
Antrim,  Cunningham  of  Holywood,  Calvert  of  Oldstone,  and 
Hamilton  of  Ballywalter,  were  deposed  at  Belfast,  on  the 
12th  of  August  1636.  Thrust  in  this  way  out  of  the  church, 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  order  to  escape 
imprisonment,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no  protection  to 
any  Protestant  who  would  venture  to  assemble  a  congrega- 
tion  for  religious  worship  outside  the  Establishment.  The 
paw  of  Prelacy  was  neither  soft  nor  silky  then.  The  unfor- 
tunate minister  who  would  venture  in  any  part  of  Ireland  to 
preach  Christ's  gospel,  without  license  from  a  bishop,  would 
be  hunted  down  with  more  zeal  and  vigour  than  would  now 
be  shewn  in  the  pursuit  of  a  burglar  or  assassin.  Thus 
ceased  the  connection  of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 

Ten  years  passed — years  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
these  kingdoms.  During  that  period  the  tyrannic  rule  of 
Strafford  attained  its  climax,  and  also  reached  its  ignomini- 
ous and  fatal  end.  The  great  Irish  Eebellion  of  1641  broke 
out,  which  terminated  in  an  atrocious  massacre,  and  swept 
the  Established  Church  from  the  province  of  Ulster.    After 
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it,  came  the  Scottish  army,  under  Major-General  Monro, 
which  made  its  head-quarters  at  Carrickfergus,  checked  the 
progress  of  the  EebelHon,  and  gradually  restored  peace  to  the 
land.  The  chaplains  of  the  Scottish  regiments,  with  ruling 
elders  from  among  the  officers,  assembled  together  at  Carrick- 
fergus, and  constituted  themselves  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Ulster,  on  the  10th  of  June  1642.  On  them,  assisted  by 
occasional  deputations  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  devolved 
the  supply  of  vacant  congregations,  which  now  began  to 
form  in  different  quarters  after  the  country  had  quieted 
down ;  and  about  the  year  1646,  some  of  these  chaplains  and 
other  ministers  began  to  accept  calls  from  the  vacant 
parishes,  and  to  be  appointed  to  these  country  charges. 
Nearly  all  the  old  historic  congregations  of  the  province, 
about  that  time  received  a  Presbyterian  organisation,  and 
were  planted  with  ministers. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  period  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  great  civil  war  was  then  progressing  in  England, 
Charles  and  the  Long  Parliament  having  had  recourse  to  the 
last  remedy  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  the 
North  of  Ireland,  the  Prelatic  Church  had  for  the  time 
virtually  ceased  to  exist ;  its  clergy,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  murdered  by  the  Irish  rebels,  or  had  fled  from  the 
country.  The  colonists  who  had  survived  the  massacre  were 
nearly  all  of  Scottish  origin,  and  as  the  country  quieted 
down,  they  gladly  accepted  the  services  of  the  Scottish 
ministers,  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  their  native 
land,  and  which  they  had  always  preferred.  The  Episcopal 
Establishment  was  for  the  time  in  abeyance.  The  tithes 
which  the  people  had  in  former  times  been  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  they  now  voluntarily  paid  to  their  own 
ministers — an  arrangement  which  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
only  English  Parliament  in  which  Presbyterian  influence 
has  ever  been  dominant,  was  not  disposed  to  disturb.  Thus 
it  was  that  now  for  the  second  time  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
discharged  the  duties,  and  drew  the  emoluments  of  parochial 
clergymen.* 

The  Long  Parliament  was  superseded  by  the  Common- 
wealth— an  event  which,  as  it  followed  upon  the  growth  of 
the  Independent  interest  and  their  own  fall  from  power,  was 

*  Speaking  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cromwell,  Kirkpatrick  says  : — "They  never  looked  upon  that  salary 
as  any  obligation  upon  them  to  own  the  Government ;  for  the  usurpers  had 
taken  the  tithes  from  them,  and  after  some  years  gave  them  that  hundred 
pounds  per  annum ;  which  they  accepted  of  not  as  a  gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  a  part  of  their  own,  to  which  they  had  a  j/rior  title,  and  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  murpers." — "Presb.  Loyalty,"  Part  II.,  chap,  ii,, 
p.  301. 
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anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Ulster  sent  forth  from  Belfast  a  formal  protest 
against  the  execution  of  Charles,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
English  "  sectaries,"  as  they  termed  the  Independents — an 
act  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  indignation  of  Milton, 
who  filled  at  the  time  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary  to  Crom- 
well, and  who  denounced,  in  scornful  and  passionate  lan- 
guage, "  those  blockish  presbyters  of  Clandeboye."  Even 
after  the  government  of  Cromwell  was  established,  the 
ministers,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  sedition  or  rais- 
ing disturbance,  were  sensitively,  and,  as  it  would  now 
seem,  absurdly,  scrupulous  in  refusing  to  do  any  public  act 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  committing  them  to  the 
recognition  of  it  as  a  legitimate  government.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  most  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Scotland,  while  the  few  that  remained  had  their  parochial 
stipend  sequestered,  and  could  only  exercise  their  ministry 
by  passing  from  one  locality  to  another  in  disguise,  and 
preaching  in  private  houses.* 

For  five  years  (1650-55)  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
remained  in  Ulster  had  no  settled  maintenance,  but  depended 
entirely  on  what  the  people  chose  to  spare  them  out  of  their 
deep  poverty.  As  Cromwell  became  more  firmly  seated  in 
power,  he  became  less  concerned  as  to  whether  a  handful  of 
ministers  in  Ireland  recognised  his  government  or  not ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  their  tried  friend  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  afterwards  Lord  Massareene,  application  was  made 
to  Fleetwood  and  the  Council  in  Dublin  to  have  the  seques- 
trations removed,  so  that  those  who  had  meanwhile  returned 
from  Scotland  and  settled  in  their  former  parishes  might 
enjoy  the  income  belonging  to  them.  The  date  of  this 
application  was  April  1655.  The  Council  in  Dublin,  com- 
posed in  a  large  degree  of  Anabaptists,  declined  to  allow  the 
ministers  the  legal  income  of  the  parishes,  but  proposed  to 
give  them  in  Ueu  of  it  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury,  to 
be  paid  quarterly.  Adair,  who  was  one  of  those  who  made 
this  application  for  himself  and  his  brethren,  thus  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  offer  of  Government  was  accepted 
by  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  : — 

"  Thongh  they  saw  it  inconvenient  to  pass  from  their  legal  way  of 
maintenance,  yet  [they]  considered  it  necessary  that  ministers  be 
maintained.  Their  legal  maintenance  had  been  taken  into  the  treasury^ 
the  tithes  being  then  fanned  by  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  been  thus  violently  sequestered  by  powers  then  uncontrollable. 

•  "  Adair's  Narrative,"  p.  180. 
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They  considered,  too,  that  what  they  got  from  the  treasury  was  but  getting 
their  own  again,  and  that  it  was  still  a  maintenance  out  of  the  tithes 
that  were  due  to  ministers.  The  people,  too,  under  so  much  oppres- 
sion, ^cere  not  able  to  hear  further  burdens,  both  lying  under  the  weight 
of  an  army,  and  paying  tithes  to  the  commissioners,  to  which  was 
added  this  inducement,  that  there  was  no  proposal  of  any  terms  or 
conditions  made  to  them  upon  which  they  should  have  this  mainten- 
ance, being  a  free  gift  without  any  shadow  of  a  snare  in  the  manner  of 
receiving  it.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded  to  accept 
of  that  proposal,  and  were  accordingly  paid  for  two  years  by  the 
treasury  at  Carrickfergus,  and  none  excluded  who  sued  for  it."* 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  country,  then  only  emerging  from 
a  bloody  rebellion  and  civil  war,  the  inhabitants  were  sparse 
and  poor,  and  the  tithes  did  not  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  The  sum  total  of  the  tithes  of  the  county  Antrim,  in 
1654,  amounted  only  tc  £1625,  12s.,  and  those  of  county  Down 
to  i61272 — a  sum  not  much  larger  than  the  tithe  of  some 
parishes  in  the  present  century.  When  each  minister,  there- 
fore, sought  the  tithe  of  the  parish  in  which  at  the  time  he 
acted  as  minister,  he  was  not  demanding  a  very  extravagant 
income  ;  in  some  cases  he  was  asking  a  smaller  amount  than 
what  the  Government  proposed  to  give  him.  But  the  plan 
of  payment  by  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury  was  preferred 
by  Government,  because  it  made  the  ministry  more  dependent, 
and  enabled  them  to  have  a  check  upon  any  political  eccle- 
siastic who  might  be  disposed  to  make  himself  troublesome. 
The  amount  thus  paid  in  salaries  was  ^6100  to  each  minister,  a 
sum  which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  the  time,  was 
a  respectable,  but  by  no  means  an  immoderate  income.  Dr 
Beid,  in  Appendix  VI.  to  the  second  volume  of  his  History, 
gives  a  list  of  clergymen,  who,  in  1655,  were  stipendiaries  on 
the  Irish  treasury.  Most  upon  the  list  are  Independents  and 
Anabaptists,  but  there  are  among  them  six  Presbyterians  and 
about  a  dozen  Episcopalians,  among  whom  is  Henry  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  had  deposed  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  1636,  and  who  comes  in  for  an  annual  salary  from 
Cromwell  of  £160.  He  who,  with  ruthless  rigour,  had  turned 
the  Nonconforming  ministers  and  their  families  out  upon  the 
w^orld,  is  now  fain  to  beg  his  crust  from  the  republicans  and 
usurpers.     What  a  fall  was  there  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Lord  Protector's  life,  his  son  Henry, 
who  came  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  shewed  himself  dis- 
posed to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  adopt 
some  uniform  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dilBferent  Pro- 
testant ministers.     He  convened  at  Dublin,  in  March  1658,  a 

*  "  Adair's  Narrative,"  pp.  220,  221. 
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meeting  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  to  confer  with  him 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  and,  by  a  settled  and  more  satisfactory 
provision  for  their  support,  to  encourage  more  Protestant 
ministers  to  settle  in  the  country.  His  favourite  project  was 
to  make  a  new  arrangement  of  parishes,  so  as  to  give  each 
clergyman  a  legal  maintenance  of  £100  a-year,  and  in  cases 
where  the  income  fell  short  of  this  sum,  to  make  it  up  from  the 
public  treasury.  So  impartially  did  he  act  in  the  matter  among 
the  different  Protestant  denominations,  that  the  Independents, 
tinctured  to  some  extent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  dis- 
posed to  think  themselves  badly  treated,  because  that,  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  they  were  to  receive  only  equal  considera- 
tion with  the  other  ministers.  Owing  to  changes  which  fol- 
lowed afterwards,  the  whole  plan,  so  nobly  conceived,  fell  through 
before  it  could  be  carried  out.  Had  a  scheme  conceived  in 
such  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  been  put  in  operation,  and  had 
the  Irish  Establishment,  since  the  Restoration,  embraced  all 
J*rotestant  churches  and  ministers,  the  effects  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  reached  to  England  and  to  Scotland, 
and  the  reign  of  Voluntaryism,  which  whether  for  good  or  evil 
is  now  upon  us,  might  have  been  postponed  for  generations. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 

The  statesmanship  of  Henry  Cromwell  was  beginning  to 
produce  good  fruit  in  Ireland,  when  the  death  of  the  Protector, 
and  the  change  of  public  feeling  by  which  that  event  was  fol- 
fowed  in  England,  made  it  evident  that  another  revolution 
was  near.  The  Rump  Parliament  resumed  its  sittings,  and 
recalled  Henry  from  the  viceroyalty.  The  Cromwells  with- 
drew into  that  retirement  which  was  more  congenial  to  their 
character  and  taste  ;  and  a  coalition  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Prelatists  against  the  Independents,  resulted  in  the  recall  of 
Charles  II.  from  exile.  A  convention,  not  a  parliament,  met 
in  Dublin  in  1660,  which  shewed  itself  rather  favourable  to 
Presbyterianism,  so  long  as  it  was  undecided  to  what  religious 
party  the  king  might  lean,  and  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
probability  that  he  might  side  with  that  party  which  had  once 
made  a  bold  though  unsuccessful  effort  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  and  whose  public  action  was  now  contributing  mate- 
rially to  his  restoration.  This  convention  employed  Mr  Cox,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  officiated  in  St  Catherine's,  Dublin, 
to  open  their  meetings  with  prayer.  They  summoned  eight 
ministers  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  of  whom  Mr  Patrick 
Adair,  the  author  of  the  "  True  Narrative,"  was  one,  to  consult 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  These  drew  up  a  list  of  Protestant 
ministers  of  different  denominations  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  in  addition  to  the  sixty  ministers  of  the  presbytery, 
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taking  care  to  exclude  all  who  were  scandalous  in  their  life,  or 
Anabaptistical,  or  not  orthodox  in  their  principles.  All  whom 
they  approved,  were  granted  a  legal  right  to  the  tithe  of  their 
parishes.  Three  commissioners  from  the  Council  of  State  in 
England  were  then  in  Dublin,  and  sat  as  members  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  "  it  was  by  their  authority  properly  that  ministers  were 
settled  and  had  maintenance,  and  this  authority  they  owned, 
as  derived  from  the  Council  of  State,  which  had  been  appointed 
by  authority  of  a  parliament  in  England  a  little  before  this."* 
The  marked  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Dublin  conven- 
tion, when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  king  had  no  leanings  to 
Presb3rterianism,  seems  to  have  struck  forcibly  the  unsophis- 
ticated mind  of  Adair  : — 

"  When  things  were  in  doubt  and  suspense,"  says  he,  "  before  the 
king's  return,  the  convention  seemed  to  favour  the  covenant  and  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  matters  seemed  to  be  in  a  hopeful  course. 
But  when  our  grandees  had  intelligence  of  the  pulse  of  the  court  at 
Breda,  and  especially  of  the  king's  arrival  in  London,  they  altered 
their  course.  Then  they  began  to  court  the  few  old  bishops  who  were 
in  Ireland,  and  who  then  had  repaired  to  Dublin.  Some  bishops 
who,  at  my  arrival  there,  had  scarcely  access  to  the  commissioners 
upon  any  business,  nor  one  seeming  to  own  them  in  the  streets,  and 
who  had  been  content  with  the  countenance  of  any  private  person, 
before  I  left,  had  become  high,  and  much  courted,  and  their  titles 
given  them.  All  things  then  turned  just  as  the  king's  inclination  was 
observed  to  be."t 

The  Irish  Convention  did  not  mistake  the  intentions  of  the 
king.  Once  firm  in  his  new  position,  Charles  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  established  the  Episcopal  Church  in  all  its  ancient 
glory.  A  dozen  years  in  poverty  and  exile  had  failed  to  teach 
him  wisdom,  or  to  disabuse  him  of  the  notion,  that  kings  had 
a  right  to  do  as  they  please,  and  that  to  subjects  it  belongs  only 
to  submit.  Ireland  was  again  handed  over  to  the  Prelates. 
Bramhall,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Nonconformists  before  the  troubles,  was  now 
made  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate.  Leslie,  son  of  him 
who  had  deposed  the  ministers  at  Belfast  in  1636,  and  whose 
spirit  strongly  resembled  that  of  his  father,  was  appointed  to 
Dromore,  and  afterwards  to  Raphoe  ;  while  over  Down  and 
Connor  was  set  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  whom  Adair, 
who  had  good  reason  to  know  him  well,  describes  as  "  a  man 
pretending  civility  and  some  courteous  carriage,  especially  before 
his  advancement,  but  whose  principles  were  contrary  to  Pres- 
byterians, not  only  in  the  matter  of  government,  modes  of 

'  "Adair's  Narrative,"  p.  236. 
t  •'  True  Narrative,"  pp.  239,  240. 
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worship  and  discipline,  but  also  in  doctrine.  He  had  sucked  in 
the  dregs  of  much  of  Popery,  Socinianism,  and  Arminianism, 
and  was  a  heart  enemy,  not  only  to  Nonconformists,  but  to  the 
orthodox."*  The  bishops,  untaught  by  the  adversity  which 
they  had  suffered,  and  panting  for  revenge,  commenced  their 
congenial  work  by  inducing  the  Lords  Justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation prohibiting  all  Presbyterian  meetings.  The  Presby- 
tery met  to  deliberate  on  the  crisis,  whereupon  Sir  George 
Rawdon,  then  in  command  in  the  North,  sent  a  troop  of  horse 
to  disperse  them  ;  but  before  the  troop  arrived,  the  meeting 
had  dissolved,  having  appointed  a  deputation  to  go  to  Dublin 
to  seek  liberty  of  worship  and  protection  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Prelates.  Adair  describes  the  reception  this  deputation 
met  with  in  Dublin  :  "  They  were  but  unkindly  entertained  by 
the  CWncil,  divers  bishops  being  then  privy  councillors,  besides 
other  unfriends.  They  were  reviled  and  mocked  by  the  Epis- 
copal party  in  Dublin,  and  the  substance  of  their  desires  was 
not  granted. "•!* 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Taylor  had  arrived  in  his  diocese,  and  lost 
no  time  in  summoning  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  his 
bounds  to  attend  his  first  visitation.  At  a  private  conference 
with  some  of  their  number  at  Hillsborough,  he  questioned  them 
if  they  held  Presbyterian  government  to  be  of  divine  right. 
On  their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  there  need  be  no 
farther  discourse  about  accommodation  if  they  held  to  that. 
He  questioned  them  if  they  could  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ; 
"  they  judged  if  that  oath  were  moulded  in  the  sense  in  which 
Bishop  Ussher  explained  it,  and  wherein  King  James  acquiesced, 
none  of  the  brethren  would  refuse  it."J  The  following  day  was 
the  bishop's  visitation  at  Lisburn.  Only  two  Presbyterian 
ministers  went  to  hear  his  sermon,  which  he  construed  into 
contempt.  They  were  called,  but  did  not  appear  ;  whereupon 
he  declared  the  thirty-six  churches  in  which  they  ministered 
to  be  vacant.  He  did  not  suspend,  or  silence,  or  excommuni- 
cate ;  he  simply  held,  that  they  were  no  ministers,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  ordained  by  prelates,  declared  their 
charges  vacant,  and  procured  priests  and  curates  to  supply 
their  places  as  he  best  could.  The  other  ministers  were  treated 
in  a  similar  way  in  other  dioceses,  though  not  with  so  much 
haste  and  violence  as  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  two  months  after 
the  visitation  at  Lisburn,  all  had  to  desist  from  preaching,  ex- 
cept two,  who,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Massareene,  were 
allowed  to  continue  for  six  months  longer.  Sixty-one  ministers 
were  thus  ejected  in  Ulster  in  1661. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  three  times  in  the  space  of  fifty 

*    "  True  Narrative,"  p.  244r-5.  f  "  Narrative,"  p.  246. 
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years  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster  were  in  possession 
of  the  tithes  : — First,  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  from  1614- 
1G36,  when,  by  a  lax  administration  of  the  existing  law,  they 
were  admitted  to  parish  churches  without  coming  under  any 
obligation  either  to  approve  of  Prelacy,  or  to  conform  to  the 
Liturgy  ;  secondly,  from  1646-1650,  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, when,  after  the  Episcopal  Establishment  had  succumbed 
under  the  atrocities  of  the  Irish  Kebellion,  the  Presbyterians 
for  several  years  had  the  most  civilised  part  of  the  province  to 
themselves;  thirdly,  from  1655-1661,  when,  at  first,  they 
had  a  salary  from  the  Commonwealth,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and, 
afterwards,  the  warrant  of  the  Commissioners  at  Dublin,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State  in  England,  for 
receiving  the  tithe  of  their  parishes. 

Presbytery  and  Prelacy  struggled  against  each  other  in  that 
seventeenth  century  as  to  which  of  them  should  be,  in  future 
times,  the  Established  Church  of  the  nation.  The  Restoration 
brought  that  struggle  to  an  end.  Henceforth  with  Presbytery 
it  was  a  struggle,  not  for  power,  but  for  life,  against  prelates, 
and  penal  laws,  and  parliaments.  Henceforth  Presbyterianisra 
came  under  the  ban  of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  its 
enemies  to  use  their  power  so  as  to  make  it  a  poor  and  degraded 
sect.  They  succeeded  only  too  well.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  its 
credit  that,  in  face  of  disabilities  imposed  by  Parliament,  and  of 
the  frowns  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  bishops, 
it  has  kept  its  place  for  two  hundred  years  ;  that  it  still  re- 
tains in  its  communion  almost  half  the  Protestants  in  the 
country ;  and  that  it  has  outlived  that  Establishment  which 
once  cast  it  from  its  bosom,  and  from  which,  in  every  genera- 
tion since,  it  has  suffered  so  much. 
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Manifeste  du  CTiristianisme  liberal.     Neuch^tel.     1869. 

Une  reforme  urgente  dans  V Instruction  primaire.     M.   F.  Buisson.     Neu- 

chatel.     1868. 
Principes  du  Christtanisme  liberal.    M.  F.  Buisson.     Paris,  Geneve.  1869. 
La  Saintete  de  VAncien  Testament.    F.  Godet.     Neuchatel.     1868. 
La  Suisse  romande  et  le  Protestantisme  liberal.     C.  Phonier.     Genfeve, 

Lausanne,     1869. 
Jagesse  ou  folie  ?     F.  de  Rougemont.     Neuch&,tel.     1869. 
Le  Christianisme  liberal,  reponse  a  M.  Buisson.    F.  Bungenek.    Geneve. 

1869. 
La  Bible  dans  V Instruction  primaire.    E.  Barde.    Geneve.    1869. 

THE  name,  French  Switzerland,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
been  given  to  the  three  cantons,  Geneva,  Yaud,  and  Neu- 
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chatel.  Situated  between  France,  whose  language  their 
inhabitants  speak,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  where  the  German 
tongue  Ls  spoken,  French  Switzerland  always  maintains  con- 
tinuous relations  mth  France  in  regard  to  its  literature, 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  its  industry  and  commerce  ;  more- 
over, it  reminds  us  of  the  empire  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
its  political  predilections,  which  are  distinctly  stamped  with 
the  most  jealous  democracy.  French  Switzerland  is  Swiss,  and 
by  no  means  desires  to  become  French.  It  denies  having  any 
sympathy  whatever  for  the  Imperial  Government.  The  agita- 
tion which  was  produced  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  ardent  love  of  liberty 
wljich  animates  it.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  that  the 
events  which  agitate  France,  the  ideas  that  move,  and  the 
commotions  that  shake  her,  should  not  make  themselves  felt 
in  this  little  corner  of  the  globe.  This  is  strikingly  evinced  by 
the  revolutions  that  have  occurred  in  these  little  republics, 
which  in  many  respects  resemble  those  that  have  disturbed  the 
French  nation. 

But  it  is  particularly  as  regards  their  religious  interests  that 
French  Switzerland  and  France  influence  each  other.  In  the 
16th  century  the  reformation  of  the  French  countries  began  in 
France.  But  Francois  L,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV. 
succeeded,  each  in  his  turn,  in  crushing  Protestantism  and  in 
making  Popery  the  only  national  religion.  But  the  odious 
persecutions  which  chased  from  the  tree  chretien  kingdom  so 
many  heroes  of  the  evangelical  faith,  enriched  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  citadels  of  reform  were  erected  even  at  the  very 
gates  of  France.  Holland  welcomed  the  refugees.  An  active, 
learned,  and  courageous  Protestantism  was  established  there. 
The  churches  prospered,  and  were  adorned  with  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  to  be  found  among  theologians  of  con- 
tinental reform.  French  Switzerland  accomplished  the  same 
grand  object.  Beza,  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Vinet,  the  first  French 
propagators  of  the  gospel,  effected  a  lasting  work  here.  It 
was  consolidated  by  the  confessors  of  the  faith  who,  escaping 
the  stakes  of  Italy,  and  the  sabre  of  the  powerful  king's 
dragoons,  found  warm  hearts  and  a  secure  asylum  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Geneva,  freed  from  Popery  and  accustomed  to 
the  contest,  on  the  romantic  hills  of  Lausanne,  the  peaceful 
city  of  Vaud,  and  at  Neuchatel,  whose  reformer,  Farel,  is 
always  kept  in  hallowed  remembrance.  Thus,  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  reform,  these  three  cantons  have  been  for 
French  Protestantism  a  place  of  assistance  and  refuge.  And 
even  fJiough  the  legal  situation  of  Protestantism  in  France  has 
considerably  suppressed  the  influence  of  this  little  independent 
country  in  the  religious  destinies  of  that  mighty  empire,  yet  it 
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has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  for  France  -what  it  was  for  her 
in  the  16th  century.  In  fact,  it  is  here  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Reformation  are  preserved  in  their  greatest  purity.  The 
habits  of  zeal  and  devotion  formerly  moulded  in  days  of  diffi- 
culty and  trial,  still  endure.  The  Bible  is  widely  circulated, 
read,  and  studied.  Numerous  societies,  important  for  their 
religious  interest,  always  occupy  public  attention.  There  are 
active  preachers  in  the  pulpits,  and  evangelical  professors  in 
the  colleges.  It  is  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne  that  many  young 
French  pastors  receive  their  theological  training  which  is  to 
prepare  them  for  occupying  in  France,  posts  very  often  rendered 
difficult  on  account  of  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  population.  It  is  here,  also,  that  those  who  seek 
pecuniary  aid  for  the  churches  are  well  received,  and  find  some 
of  their  most  important  subscribers.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident 
that  French  Switzerland  is  for  France  a  resource  of  the  greatest 
utility.  God  has  undoubtedly  placed  this  land,  freed  from  the 
grasping  power  of  Popery,  at  the  gates  of  a  mighty  papal  em- 
pire for  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

For  the  evangelisation  of  France,  for  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  country,  which  to-day  is  the  most  power- 
ful support  of  Popery,  the  maintenance  of  the  evangelical  fire 
kindled  in  French  Switzerland,  is  a  consideration  of  primary 
importance.  What  passes  here  in  the  religious  world  is  not  so 
decisive  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries,  but  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  Rationalism,  which  has 
recently  developed  itself  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of  France, 
and  in  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland,  should  invade  French 
Switzerland  and  predominate  there,  then,  indeed,  a  brilliant,light 
would  be  immediately  extinguished,  and  a  powerful  centre  of 
evangelical  life  destroyed  on  the  continent.  Neither  England, 
Scotland,  nor  any  one  who  loves  evangelical  truth,  can  be  in- 
different in  the  face  of  this  eventuality.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  faith  is  to  prosper  in  French  Switzerland,  if  the  activity  of 
zealous  believers  is  not  to  relax  here,  if  Rationalism  recedes  or 
is  conquered  here,  in  a  word,  if  the  churches  of  Geneva,  Yaud, 
and  Neuchatel  are  kept  in  sound  activity,  there  will  be  every 
reason  to  rejoice,  whether  for  the  population  of  these  countries 
themselves,  or  for  France,  over  which  they  necessarily  exercise 
a  great  influence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  late  events  which  have  occurred 
in  French  Switzerland  deserve  to  be  made  known.  But  before 
relating  the  facts  themselves,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  state  of  matters  and  of  minds  when  they  broke  forth. 

I.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  churches  where  the 
French  language  was  spoken  languished,  some  in  their  life, 
some  in  their  faith,  and  others  both  in  life  and  faith.     In 
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France,  the  majority  of  believers  was  indifferent,  either  sceptics, 
or  deists ;  a  small  number  remained  attached  to  a  vague  super- 
naturalism  of  Socinus  ;  while  even  a  still  smaller  number  had 
preserved  a  firm  and  active  evangelical  faith.  In  French  Swit- 
zerland matters  were  quite  otherwise.  At  Neuchatel,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Yaud,  orthodoxy  in  her  more  or  lesssenousphases,kept 
attached  to  the  profession  of  the  churches,  the  ministers,  and 
the  faithful.  But  life  and  activity  were  wanting.  They  had 
forms  and  customs  ;  and  they  preserved  them  with  a  jealous 
care,  and  with  a  respect  which  astonishes  us  at  this  day,  but 
zeal  by  no  means  vivified  them.  Flocks  and  pastors  were 
lukewarm  and  without  first  principles,  even  some  of  them  being 
mere  worldlings. 

At  Geneva,  all,  both  faith  and  life,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of 
apathy.  Voltaire,  Gustellan  of  Ilemey,  and  Rousseau,  the 
illustrious  citizen  of  Geneva,  had  passed  by  here,  the  former 
without  leaving  any  very  visible  traces  of  his  passage,  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  leaving  on  the  people  of  his  native 
town  an  impression  which  has  not  been  effaced.  The  preachers, 
honourable  men,  and  in  general  honoured,  preached  morality, 
ignored  dogma,  and  entertained  no  good  opinion  of  it.  They 
were  not  very  forward  in  open  contradiction,  and  consequently 
reserved  the  principal  doctrinal  points  in  silence.  After  hav- 
ing abolished  the  ancient  confession  of  faith,  they  modified 
from  year  to  year  the  catechism  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  until  they  rendered  it  a  partial  reproduction  of  Socini- 
anism.  In  other  respects  the  authority  of  the  clergy  forming 
the  Venerable  Corapagnie  was  considerable. 

This  state  of  matters  was  profoundly  changed  at  the  epoch 
of  the  revival  Men,  animated  by  a  living  and  vigorous  faith, 
were  raised  up  everywhere ;  churches  were  to  be  seen  springing 
into  existence,  possessing  a  confession  of  faith  rigorous  for  the 
standard  truths,  and  active  and  decided  ministers  for  leaders. 
A  powerful  evangelisation  had  begun.  It  had  slight  success  in 
appearance,  but  great  in  reality ;  for  the  revival,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  eff'ected  in  a  few  years  a  complete  change  on  the  face  of 
religious  matters  both  in  France  and  French  Switzerland.  It 
has  really  excited  new  life  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 
Towards  the  year  1850,  two  separate  and  distinct  parties  could 
fairly  be  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters. 
First,  the  conservative  party  who  were  powerful  in  the  national 
churches,  and  hostile,  especially  at  Geneva,  to  the  confessions 
of  faith  and  dogmas,  inclined  rather  to  preach  either  peace 
with  latitudinarianism,  or  orthodoxy  in  repose.  Second,  the 
party  belonging  to  the  newly-formed  evangelical  churches, 
whose  candid  profession  and  activity  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  opposite  party.    Almost  all  those  churches  which  were 
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constituted  without  the  pale  of  the  national  church,  were  free 
and  properly  disciplined.  Vinet  eloquently  pleaded  their  prin^ 
ciples. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  new  rationalistic  movement  sud- 
denly broke  forth.  The  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  founded 
by  faithful  men,  whom  the  intolerance  of  the  latitudinarian 
party  had  proscribed  from  the  national  church,  instituted  in 
1831  a  theological  college,  in  which  the  evangelical  doctrine 
was  taught.  This  institution,  though  feeble  and  apparently 
insignificant  at  first,  prospered.  Messrs  Gaussen,  Merle  D'Au- 
bignd,  Steiger,  Haevernick,  and  Pilet,  were  appointed  its  pro- 
fessors. Towards  1844,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chairs, 
it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  professor  of  exegesis.  The  choice  of 
the  Society  fell  on  a  young  man  of  French  extraction,  who, 
after  having  passed  several  years  in  England,  had  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  for  his  theological  studies  at  the  faculty 
of  Strasbourgh.  He  had  just  published  a  little  treatise  en- 
tited,  "  Proligomfenes  k  la  Dogmatique  Reformde"  (Introduc- 
tory Observations  on  the  Reformed  Doctrines),  in  which 
profound  philosophical  knowledge  and  remarkable  erudition 
are  combined  with  the  most  decided  orthodox  faith.  Con- 
sequently, M.  Edmond  Scherer  was  called.  He  did  not  decline 
the  call,  and  very  soon,  thanks  to  the  power  of  his  teaching  and 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  knowledge,  acquired  in  the  theo- 
logical school,  and  over  the  minds  of  the  students,  a  well-merited 
influence.  He  was  endowed  with  great  activity  and  energy, 
spoke  fluently  and  elegantly,  preached  with  eloquence  and  pro- 
fundity, and  edited  a  periodical  journal  in  which  the  ideas  of 
Vinet  on  the  liberty  of  the  church  were  defended  with  incon- 
trovertible talent.  Nevertheless  it  was  he  who,  in  1850,  gave 
the  signal  for  a  new  contest  against  the  evangelical  faith.  By 
two  letters  published  somewhat  later  under  the  significant  title, 
"  La  Critique  et  la  Foi"  (Criticism  and  Faith),  he  separated  him- 
self from  his  colleagues  on  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  so  urgently  put  forward  by  Professor 
Gaussen.  He  maintained  that  this  authority  was  the  result  of 
the  catholic  tendency  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  a  declension  from  true  faith  and  real  spirituality.  The 
believer,  says  M.  Scherer,  is  in  direct  relation  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must,  therefore,  recognise  no  sovereign  authority 
but  that  which  resides  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is 
immediately  justified  by  the  conscience.  This  mystical  ration- 
alism, expounded  with  great  eloquence  and  ardour,  was  imme- 
diately contested  by  Professor  Merle  D'Aubignfe,  Malan,  and 
others,  who  highly  revered  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  and  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  It  was  even  con- 
tested by  the  ancient  supernaturalism,  which  by  the  pen  of  M. 
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Chenevidre  repudiated  every  alliance  with  it.  M.  Scherer  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  alone.  A  whole  band  of  ardent 
young  men,  influenced  by  their  critical  studies,  and  by  the 
apparent  spirituality  of  the  new  doctrine,  tendered  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  They  founded  a  paper  called.  The  Theo- 
logical Revievj,  which  was  announced  to  be  the  reformer  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  It  proposed  to  answer  the  reasonable 
inquiries  of  conscientious  Christians,  and  to  teach  a  new  theo- 
logy which  received  the  title,  "  Theology  of  the  New  School." 

The  battle  with  the  Evangelical  Society,  which  followed  this 
rupture  of  M.  Scherer,  was  fierce.  It  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, that  the  old  supernatural  rationalism  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  There  were  now  three  parties  on  the  field :  the 
Evangelical  Orthodox,  the  fruit  of  the  revival,  and  still  in 
vigorous  existence  ;  the  Old  Conservative  party,  hostile  to  the 
revival ;  and  the  New  School,  which  was  trying  to  distinguish 
itself  from  the  other  two  parties  with  the  utmost  care,  despising 
the  evangelical  doctrine  as  old,  and  the  doctrine  of  Latitudin- 
arianism  as  rather  lax  and  timid,  repudiating  both  as  anti- 
scientific,  and  incapable  of  satisfying  the  religious  wants  of  the 
century.  Meanwhile,  the  old  party,  in  spite  of  whom  the 
revival  had  prospered,  withdrew.  The  contest  was  carried  on 
between  the  Revivalists  and  the  New  School  party.  The 
Chenevi^res,  the  CoquereLs,  and  the  Martin  Paschauds  were 
outrun. 

It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  thus.  In  French  Switzer- 
land, the  theology  of  M.  Scherer  had  made,  and  was  still 
continuing  to  make,  but  few  disciples.  The  old  parties  con- 
tinued almost  on  the  same  footing.  The  situation  was  not 
sensibly  modified.  The  new  doctrine  was  well  received  in 
Holland.  It  was,  however,  in  France,  especially  among  the 
young  generation  of  pastors  and  theologians,  and  among  the 
students  of  Strasbourgh,  that  it  recruited  adherents.  But  what 
happened?  Is  it  a  law  in  the  moral  world,  that  all  that 
is  anti-evangelic  finishes  by  approaching  and  minghng  in  one 
common  thought  in  order  to  become  a  single  powerful  enemy 
against  the  doctrines  of  faith  ?  I  do  not  say  so.  But  what 
seems  as  clear  in  our  time  as  the  light  of  day  is,  that  the  ancient 
Latitudinarianism  and  the  New  School  have  gradually  approached 
each  other,  and  have  terminated  by  harmonising  with  each 
other,  to  form  a  single  great  anti-evangelistic  party  under  the 
name  of  Liberalism.  The  most  renowned  of  the  champions 
belonging  to  the  New  School,  M.  Scherfer,  running  to  extremes 
with  his  imperious  and  sarcastic  logic,  has  finished  by  abandon- 
ing the  field  of  theological  controversy.  He  has  abolished 
bit   by   bit,   both   the   Old  and   New  Testaments  ;   and  has 

ompleted  his  career  in  religion  as  in  philosophy,  by  falling  into 
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a  scepticism  which  leaves  nothing  standing  but  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  criticism.  He  employs  his  time  in  discussing  politics 
and  editing  literary  articles  for  an  extensive  Parisian  paper, 
Le  Temps.  The  other,  Mr  Colani,  has  not  gone  so  far.  He  is 
become  a  theological  professor,  and  still  believes  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  holy  man  who  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Numerous  defections  have  occurred,  and  many  voices  have  been 
silenced  among  the  New  School  party ;  while  the  still  young 
theologians  of  the  Latitudianarians,  adopting  the  critical  nega- 
tions of  Messrs  Scherer  and  Colani,  and  abandoning  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  maintained  by  their  fathers,  have, 
by  their  alliance  with  the  last-mentioned  party,  greatly  aug- 
mented their  ranks.  Thus  has  Liberalism  been  formed,  a 
deistical  school,  not  logical  enough  to  have  any  importance  in 
philosophy,  not  Christian  enough  to  be  ranked  as  a  theological 
system,  and  not  original  enough,  notwithstanding  the  scientifio 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  adorned,  to  be  considered  any-f 
thing  else  than  a  reproduction  of  the  old,  insipid  Rationalism 
driven  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 

It  is  this  school  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  a  poisonous 
sting  to  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  It  is  becoming  more 
powerful,  being  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  E.  Renan  and 
Vacherot,  whose  aid  it  did  not  fear  to  invoke,  Messrs  Coque- 
rel  brothers,  R^ville,  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  Fantanfes,  and  P^cant 
are  also  at  its  head.  Its  most  numerous  adherents  are  spread 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  are  not  behindhand  in 
pleading  the  interests  of  their  party.  They  are  active,  and 
recede  before  no  opposition.  It  is  their  intention  to  seize  upon 
the  church  of  Paris,  in  which,  perhaps,  they  are  already  the 
majority.  Orthodoxy  keeps  its  place  in  the  Consistoire  and 
Presbyterial  Council,  It  has  as  its  journal  VEspirance  con- 
ducted with  vigour,  fraught  with  abundant  good  sense  and 
faith.  But  the  journals  belonging  to  the  Liberalists  are  nume- 
rous. The  press  of  the  French  free-thinkers  leagues  itself  with 
them  when  its  aid  is  demanded ;  they  publish  many  works, 
which  are  written  in  a  very  attractive  and  popular  style,  meet- 
ing with  no  difficulty  in  finding  editors  and  readers  in  a  public 
whose  own  opinions  they  support.  Even  in  spite  of  their  want 
of  thought  and  profundity,  and  their  scientific  poverty,  they 
are  at  this  day  exercising  a  remarkable  influence,  and  causing 
immense  harm  among  French  Protestants. 

But  let  us  remember  that  it  is  in  Holland,  and  especially  in 
France,  that  this  agitation  is  carried  on,  French  Switzerland — 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel  have  scarcely  noticed  it  up  to  the 
present.  Let  us  further  add,  that  by  the  guidance  of  divine 
Providence,  the  body  of  evangelical  believers  has  been  very 
perceptibly  increasing  these  last  years,  under  the  influence  of 
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a  vigorous  evangelisatioD,  ardently  and  courageously  carried  on. 
There  may  be  seen  rising  up  a  whole  new  generation  of 
Christians,  pastors,  and  theologians,  who  are  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  the  Revivalists.  Some  men, 
ripened  in  their  long  labours,  are  already  distinguished  as 
learned  and  able  ;  some,  still  younger  than  the  first  named, 
are  appreciated  as  preachers  and  pastors,  or  professors  ;  others, 
such  as  energetic  and  devoted  laymen,  take  an  active  part  in 
the  many  societies  of  which  they  are  members,  or  engage  in 
evangelisation.  At  Geneva  in  particular,  the  National  Church 
contains  a  creditable  number  of  devout,  evangelical,  and  faith- 
ful pastors.  But  the  faculty  of  Theology  is  by  no  means 
modified  in  its  heterodox  tendencies  and  teaching.  The 
Free  Church,  momentarily  embarassed  in  its  progress  with 
unfortunate  questions,  is  recruited  mth  pious  and  zealous  pas- 
tors. The  Free  School  of  Theology  has  replaced  the  vacancies 
of  its  ancient  professors,  and  never  had  so  many  students  under 
its  direction.  To  be  brief,  God  seems  to  have  employed  the 
churches  of  French  Switzerland,  as  a  means  for  holding  in 
restraint  this  new  liberalism,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  ready  at 
all  times  to  attack  this  powerful  enemy  whenever  he  should 
present  himself 

II.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1868  the  attack  was  made. 
More  than  one  precursory  messenger  had  announced  it.  While 
proceeding  with  such  boldness  in  France  and  Holland,  How 
had  not  the  noise  of  its  fell  strokes  resounded  in  French  Swit- 
zerland ?  The  loud  debate  entered  into  between  M.  Athanase 
Coquerel  junior,  and  the  Presbyterial  Council  of  Paris,  had 
aroused  the  Venerable  Compagnie  at  Geneva.  In  spite  of 
every  opposition,  Mr  Coquerel  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the 
National  Church.  His  friend,  M.  Reville  from  Rotterdam, 
saw  them  closing  before  him,  while  another  liberal  from  France, 
more  fiery  than  both,  M.  Pelliser,  preached,  at  St  Peter's 
Cathedral,  a  sermon  which  remains  a  remarkable  monument 
for  the  scandal  which  it  caused.  Geneva  contained  elements  ap- 
parently favourable  to  Liberalism.  The  adored  apostle  of  the 
working  classes  is  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whose  statue,  the  work  of  the 
famous  Pradier,  has  been  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhone  in 
the  isle  of  the  Barques.  This  indicates  that  there  still  lives  in 
many  bosoms  a  certain  rehgious  sentiment  antagonistic  to 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Several  years  ago,  however, 
a  little  band  of  men,  quite  resembling  in  their  opinions 
the  free-thinkers  of  Belgium,  manifested  their  active  presence 
by  the  publication  of  a  periodial  entitled  The  Rationalist.  A 
society  was  even  formed  by  them  very  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
gospel,  next  to  all  the  churches,  and  lastly  to  all  religion.  It 
is   from   this  last-mentioned   quarter  it   seems   that   violent 
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public  attacks  might  have  been  expected,  under  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate ;  it  was  at 
Neuchatel,  a  canton,  the  industrial  interests  of  which  always 
keep  it  in  close  relation  with  Geneva,  that  the  conflict  suddenly 
began. 

M.  Buisson  is  the  hero  of  this  hardy  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  Liberals  against  the  gospel  in  French  Switzerland.  He 
is  a  Frenchman  by  descent.  At  Paris,  where  he  sojourned 
for  some  time,  he  was  shortly  connected  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Taitbaut,  from  which  his  Rationalistic  opinions  have 
finally  separated  him,  not,  however,  without  some  controversy 
with  the  pastors  of  this  church,  among  others  with  M.  Bersier. 
He  is  well  versed  in  literature,  and  as  a  scholar,  about  two 
years  ago,  captivated  a  pretty  large  audience  at  Lausanne 
by  entertaining  them  with  the  French  poetry  and  poets  of 
the  19th  century.  In  a  word,  he  was  regarded  as  endowed 
with  considerable  understanding  and  capacity ;  and  in  a  renewal 
of  the  public  instruction  at  Neuchatel,  he  was  offered  the 
professorship  of  philosophy.  Here  he  taught  peaceably  for 
a  year  or  two,  when  in  December  1 8G8  he  announced  a  con- 
ference on  "  An  Urgent  Eeform  in  Elementary  Education." 
Such  a  subject  was  necessarily  calculated  to  excite,  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Neuchatel.  Not 
only  in  French  Switzerland  does  all  that  regards  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  excite  a  lively  public  interest,  but  Neuchatel 
counts  among  its  citizens  some  distinguished  pedagogues,  and 
the  last  years  have  been  remarkably  characterised  by  a 
redoubled  interest  in  all  questions  relating  to  pedagogy.  What 
was  the  professor  going  to  say  ?  What  reform  was  he  going 
to  propose  ?  Such  were  the  questions  demanded  by  the 
numerous  audience  who  crowded  around  the  youthful  professor 
of  philosophy.  The  conference  of  M.  Buisson  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  attack  against  the  Scriptures,  moderate  in 
form,  though  violent  and  passionate  in  reality  : — 

**  Let  us,"  said  he  in  his  preface,  "  lay  down  at  first  a  principle 
which  seems  to  be  indisputable.  Teaching  ought  to  propose  a  double 
aim — the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  that  of  the  moral  faculty  or 
conscience.  Such  ought  especially  to  be  the  object  of  elementary 
instruction  which  addresses  itself  to  the  children  of  the  people,  and 
which,  most  frequently  with  them,  will  not  be  followed  by  any  other 
instruction.  Before  those  children,  who  shall  not  have  afterwards 
either  the  time  or  the  means  of  completing,  rectifying,  and  maturing 
the  most  part  of  the  ideas  which  may  have  once  been  communicated 
to  them,  the  teacher  ought  to  say,  do,  or  teach  nothing  which  may  not 
have  a  good  efi'ect  on  their  mind  and  heart,  which  may  not  contribute 
to  their  learning,  either  to  think  well,  or  to  act  well.  To  make  men 
is  the  glorious  task  of  the  teacher  in  modern  society.     But  to  make 
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men  is  to  make  at  once  enlightened  understandings  and  upright  con- 
sciences." 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  the  professor  tried  to 
prove  that  the  Old  Testament — he  did  not  speak  of  the  New 
— necessarily  exercised  a  calamitous  influence  in  the  intel- 
lectiTal  and  moral  development  of  children.  The  Bible  gives 
to  the  child  a  false  idea  of  God,  humanity  and  its  history  ; 
for  it  divides  humanity  into  two  parts  :  the  one  privileged  of 
God,  the  people  of  Israel ;  the  other  for  whom  he  does  not 
interfere  by  special  and  continuous  means.  It  gives  it  a 
false  idea  of  nature.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  ? 
An  uninterrupted  train  of  miracles,  affirmed  M.  Buisson.  In 
fact,  it  gives  the  child  a  false  idea  of  God  ;  for  though  it 
strongly  inculcates  the  idea  of  the  divine  unity,  it  alters  the 
notion  of  God,  not  only  by  anthropomorphisms,  but  also  by  a 
i-eal  materialism  of  the  divinity.  "  Thus,  very  far  from  serving 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  children,  the  Bible  can  only  darken 
them  by  communicating  to  them  notions  contrary  to  all  modem 
tendencies,  to  all  scientific  discoveries,  either  by  causing  to 
superabound  in  these  young  minds  what  is  only  found  there 
in  too  great  abundance,  idle  fancy,  chimera,  ignorance  of  causes, 
recklessness  of  order,  fear  instead  of  thought,  credulity  instead 
of  science."  But  will  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  con- 
science and  the  moral  direction  of  the  life  be  less  salutary  ? 
By  no  means.  "  Let  us,"  said  the  professor,  "  pass  over  the 
indecent  pages  and  scandalous  histories  which  are  spread  out 
in  too  great  profusion  in  the  Old  Testament.  What  must  be 
feared  for  children  is  the  general  theory  which  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  which  gives  the  sense  contained  in  it,  and  which 
is  the  life  of  it.  This  theory  has  received  from  theologians 
various  names,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  predestination,  election, 
divine  right,  &c.  God,  according  to  this  theory,  has  chosen  a 
people  from  the  midst  of  humanity.  He  has  chosen  them  by 
an  act  of  pure  grace,  without  being  determined  in  it  by  the 
merit  of  the  people,  or  by  any  other  motive  whatever  except 
his  free  will.  Hence  it  arises  that  God  is  considered  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible  as  protecting  his  people  against  and  in 
opposition  to  everything ;  against  and  in  opposition  to  the 
demand  of  the  most  elementaiy  morality.  He  brings  them 
forth  victorious  everywhere  and  always,  victorious  when  they 
are  wrong  as  well  as  when  they  are  right.  He  protects  them 
because  he  protects  them,  nothing  else.  The  history  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  abounds  with  examples  favourable 
to  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  law  of  Moses  is  tainted 
throughout  with  this  doctrine,  which  only  disappears  in  the 
prophecies.     But,  again,  come  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  ex- 
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termination,  placed  to  God's  account,  who  is  represented  as 
having  commanded  it.  All  the  crimes  found  in  the  book  of 
Judges  are  placed  under  divine  sanction.  Then  come  poly- 
gamy, and  slavery  tolerated  without  any  protestation  ;  then, 
in  fact,  we  meet  with  political  and  social  principles  which  can 
in  no  way  harmonise  with  the  excellent  principles  of  personal 
responsibility  and  liberty  which  so  equitably  rule  modern 
society.  No  liberty  whatever  of  conscience,  no  liberty  of 
examination.  Such  teaching  is  only  calculated  to  delude  the 
conscience  of  the  child.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
abolish  religious  history  from  the  schools,  and  supply  its  place 
with  a  history  of  humanity." 

Such  was  M.  Buisson's  first  conference.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add,  that  each  of  his  assertions  was  accompanied  by  pretended 
examples,  in  which  the  Biblical  texts  were  commented  on  after 
the  manner  of  an  adversary  of  the  Scriptures.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  ridicule  and  mock  that  admirable  scene  in  Exodus,  where 
the  Eternal,  causing  Moses  to  behold  his  glory,  says  unto  him, 
"Thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen." 

The  scandal  was  great.  There  was  nothing  in  the  attack 
very  new.  It  is  not  yesterday  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  rend  the  Bible  in  pieces.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
anticipated.  The  audience  was  taken  by  surprise.  As  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  such  a  proceeding  created  great  excitement. 
Proud  of  his  apparent  success,  and  incited  by  his  friends,  the 
Professor  hastened  to  repeat  his  conference  in  different  locali- 
ties of  the  canton  of  Neuchatel. 

We  shall  not  follow  in  detail  all  the  evolutions  of  liberalism, 
and  all  the  incidents  which,  since  the  famous  conference  of  the 
5th  December,  have  given  to  this  movement  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance. We  hasten  to  relate  how  the  evangelistics  have  rebutted 
the  attacks  to  which  their  faith  has  been  subjected.  It  would, 
however,  only  be  giving  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  event  if 
we  did  not  here  add  some  few  supplementary  facts. 

Was  the  conference  of  M.  Buisson  the  fruit  of  his  own  per- 
sonal initiation,  or  has  he  only  been  the  voluntary  instrument 
of  the  whole  party  called  liberal  ?  Has  the  Professor  of  philo- 
sophy himself  rushed  forth  into  the  breach,  or  has  there  been 
a  preconcerted  plan  established  between  his  friends  and  him  ? 
Was  his  conference  the  result  of  a  kind  of  conspiracy  of  the 
liberals  against  the  evangelistics  of  French  Switzerland  ?  We 
do  not  believe  in  this  conspiracy  further  than  may  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  said  that  M.  Buisson  has  been  himself  the  first 
to  be  astonished  at  the  great  noise  excited  around  him.  We 
can  see  nothing  obliging  us  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Events  of  such  a  character  are  scarcely  ever  prepared,  and  if 
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so,  the  issue  generally  exceeds  all  calculations.  One  fact, 
nevertheless,  is  quite  certain,  which  is,  that  the  attack  we 
have  just  related  is  become  the  germ  of  a  remarkable  move- 
ment which  lasted  the  whole  winter,  and  which  has  not  yet 
ceased.  The  liberalists  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany, 
on  hearing  what  passed  at  Neuchatel,  immediately  conceived 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Letters  of  felicitation,  appeals,  and 
encouragements  have  been  addressed  to  the  young  philosopher, 
who,  in  a  short  time,  has  gained  public  notoriety  and  celebrity. 
The  liberal  party  is  very  successful  in  making  celebrities,  alas  ! 
very  often  ephemeral.  However  this  may  be,  the  liberal 
rehgious  journals  of  Holland,  the  political  journals,  and  the 
free-thinkers  have  extolled,  applauded,  and  loaded  with  their 
most  pompous  eulogiums  the  young  hero  of  Neuchatel.  At 
Neuchatel  itself  a  little  society  of  liberals,  who  assist  and 
encourage  him  with  their  advice,  was  immediately  formed. 
They  get  up  conferences  given  by  French  liberals,  who  are  called 
from  Strasburgh  and  Paiis.  The  liberal  thinkers  of  Geneva 
being  enchanted,  invited  him  to  repeat  his  conferences,  which 
were  first  given  in  a  hall  belonging  to  the  Government,  then  in 
the  Olympic  circus,  in  presence  of  a  very  mixed  audience  of 
about  2,000  persons,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  attracted 
by  curiosity.  They  were  applauded  by  a  few.  These  con- 
ferences, for  reasons  which  remain  unknown  to  us,  were  not 
given  at  Lausanne,  In  fine,  from  all  this  agitation,  with  which 
the  papers  of  French  Switzerland  were  briefly  engaged,  have 
issued  two  projects,  which,  if  not  durable,  are  destined,  at  least, 
to  prolong  the  movement,  the  foundation  of  a  church,  and 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  pamphlet,  personally  conducted 
by  M.  Buisson. 

Yes,  the  foundation  of  a  church,  or  to  express  ourselves 
better,  the  'pi'oject  of  forming  an  extensive  liberal  church. 
The  fact  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  project  may 
seem  chimerical,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  such,  but  it  exists,  and, 
to  use  a  French  maxim—"  Ou  en  a  fait  des  plans  fort  beaux  sur 
le  papier."*  Two  documents  in  particular  explain  their  intention. 
One  is  a  pamphlet  in  which  M.  Buisson  has  epitomised  a  whole 
series  of  conferences  which  he  considered  indispensable.  This 
pamphlet,  of  100  pages  8vo,  entitled,  "  Principles  of  Liberal 
Christianity,"  is  an  entire  programme  destined,  if  possible,  to 
give  a  permanent  standing  to  liberalism.  The  author  com- 
mences in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner  by  giving  a  brilliant 
picture  of  the  conquests  of  liberalism  in  our  century.  He  sees 
it  everywhere  scattering  seed,  from  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
reaped  abundant  harvests.     First  in  France,  next  in  this  pre- 

*  "Tlie  plan  looks  very  well  upon  paper." 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXIX.  I 
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destinated  country,  then  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  in 
England,  where  it  is  honoured  with  the  name  of  Colenso ;  in 
America,  where  Channing  and  Parker,  the  greatest  Christians  of 
our  day, have  triumphed;  in  German  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  the 
Athens  of  Switzerland  and  liberty.  French  Switzerland  is  the 
only  place  which  has  not  yet  been  crowned  with  the  benefits  of 
this  new  reform,  but  it  may  not  be  long  deprived  of  them. 
The  unjust  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  arrested  its  career 
must  be  destroyed.  Liberal  Christianity  is  liberal,  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  no  obligatory  authority,  no  dogmas,  like 
the  erroneous  forms  of  Christianism.  Every  one  can  enter 
within  its  pale,  even  the  atheist.  It  is  Christian  forsooth,  be- 
cause it  demands  nothing  more  from  its  adherents  than  to  love 
God  and  their  neighbour,  and  leaves  every  one  to  act  for  himself, 
as  he  understands  his  philosophical  system,  without  damning 
another  ;  it  is  Protestant,  for  it  has  been  professed  in  the  ]  6th 
century  by  all  the  men  who  have  been  persecuted  by  the  re- 
formers. It  has  only  one  basis,  the  Bible  interpreted  and 
appreciated  by  every  individual  following  his  conscience  and 
his  reason.  What  it  attacks  and  desires  to  overturn  every- 
where is  authority,  thus  continuing  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  What  it  wishes  is  to  found  a  church  in  which  to 
assemble  all  the  noble  minds  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their 
morality  independent  of  all  belief.  The  second  document, 
entitled  "  Manifesto  of  Liberal  Christianity,"  reproduces  the 
same  thoughts,  under  new  circumstances,  and  sums  up  the 
whole  project  in  these  words : — 
"  We  wish — 

A  church  without  priesthood ; 

A  religion  without  catechism ; 

A  worship  without  mysteries  ; 

A  morality  without  dogma ; 

A  God  without  an  obligatory  system." 

The  personality  of  God,  it  may  be  added,  is  with  these  libe- 
rals mere  system.  It  may  be  said  of  these  two  publications, 
that  they  would  be  the  worst  of  jests  if  they  were  not 
especially  the  incoherent  masterpieces  of  dreamers,  without 
any  practical  point  whatever,  and  with  minds  blinded  by  their 
own  system. 

As  to  the  periodical  journal,  it  is  published  regularly  since 
the  17th  March  at  Neuchatel,  under  the  title.  Emancipation. 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable  up  to  the  present,  and  nothing 
new,  were  it  not  for  a  few  sympathetic  letters,  among  which 
we  observe  those  of  many  strangers  :  M.  Vacherof,  the  idealist 
metaphysician  of  Paris  ;  M.  A.  Coquerel,  pastor ;  Messrs  Steeg 
and  Reville,  pastors ;  and  M.  E.  Quinet,  have  expressed  their 
favourable  opinions.     The  Rationalistic  Society  of  Bale  has  ad- 
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dressed  its  congratulations  to  the  editor.  Few  men  in  French 
Switzerland  have,  hitherto,  expressed  their  opinions.  We  are, 
however,  assured  that  there  are  a  great  many  adherents  who 
yet  remain  unknown. 

Liberalism,  as  may  be  seen,  is  collecting  its  forces.  It  profits 
by  the  agitation  produced  in  French  Switzerland  in  order  to 
organise  its  propaganda.  It  flatters  itself  with  the  hope  of  en- 
listing in  its  cause  the  population  of  that  country,  which  has 
hitherto  followed  the  evangelical  doctrines.  There  was  no 
conspiracy  at  first,  but  one  has  been  formed  now.  In  fact, 
a  whole  campaign  has  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  in  a  little  active  and  prosperous  country  the  excel- 
lent fruits  which  are  the  product  of  the  revival. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  how  evangelical 
men  have  acted  during  these  trying  circumstances. 

III.  "  Rarely,"  says  a  correspondent  of  French  Switzerland, 
"  has  the  peaceful  town  of  Neuchatel  displayed  such  indigna- 
tion as  that  into  which  it  blazed  when  the  result  of  M.  Buis- 
son's  meeting  was  made  known.  A  hasty  refutation  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  not  delayed."  In  fact,  a  whole  army  rose 
in  defence  of  the  Bible.  A  convincing  proof  was  given  that 
the  Christians  of  Neuchatel  were  well  prepared  by  conscien- 
tious theological  studies,  and  by  a  weU-grounded  faith  for  ward- 
ing ofi"  the  attacks  of  liberalism.  It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  to 
find  a  national  church  whose  pastors  are  all  animated,  we  do 
not  say  by  a  faith  equally  active  and  profound,  but  by  a  faith 
strictly  evangelical.  Such  was  the  national  church  of  the 
ancient  principality  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Its  theological 
school,  small  as  to  the  number  of  its  students,  has  always  been 
governed  by  a  most  Christian  spirit.  It  has  for  a  long  time 
possessed  learned  and  pious  professors,  whose  relations  with 
Prussia  and  Germany  have  put  in  circulation  the  best  religious 
literature  in  this  countiy.  From  this  quarter  a  goodly  number 
of  men  have  come  forth,  who,  whether  as  village  or  as  moun- 
tain pastors,  active  and  zealous  in  their  charges,  were  ready 
to  contend  with  the  adversaries  of  religion.  Some  are  well 
known  on  the  continent  by  their  distinguished  scientific  publi- 
cations. Not  to  speak  of  M.  Mousell,  well  known  in  England 
for  his  work  on  Redemption,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
names  of  M.  Godet,  professor  of  theology,  whom  the  university 
of  Bale  has  just  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Dr,  and  M.  de 
Rougement,  an  erudite  and  ardent  layman,  whose  numerous 
Christian  writings  are  reckoned  in  the  religious  press  of  France 
among  the  most  worthy  and  the  most  learned. 

It  was  Dr  Godet  who  first  responded  to  the  challenge  offered 
by  liberaUsm.  Four  days  after  M.  Buisson,  he  spoke  in  defence 
of  the  insulted  sanctity  of  the  Old  Testament.     This  was  on 
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J  0th  December  1868.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  this  gallant  and  judicious  repulse  from  the 
author's  own  publication. 

"  It  is,"  says  Dr  Godet,  "  neither  the  divinity  nor  the  verity 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  I  am  going  to  defend.  It  is  its 
sanctity.  Three  points  will  occupy  us,  and  I  think  this  com- 
pass embraces  all  the  grievances  raised  heretofore  or  recently 
against  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Old  Testament : 
the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  character  of  the 
Israelitish  legislation,  the  history  of  the  nation  in  general,  and 
of  its  most  noted  men.  In  other  terms,  God  in  himself,  God 
in  his  law,  and  God  in  the  history  of  his  people ;  this  is  what  I 
am  going  to  plead  for."  Dr  Godet,  as  may  be  seen,  set  aside 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  education  of  children,  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
though  the  very  point  seized  upon  by  M.  Buisson  as  the  basis  of 
his  attacks.  He  thus  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  con- 
sideration. If  the  sanctity  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be 
attacked,  then  the  teaching  of  it  is  legitimate ;  if  the  Old 
Testament  is  immoral,  we  must  hasten  to  suspend  its  usage  in 
the  schools,  we  must  even  abandon  the  Bible  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  conference  of  Dr  Godet  convinced  the 
minds  of  all  present  of  the  real  sanctity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
old  covenant.  What  is  God  according  to  their  teaching  ?  He 
is  Jehovah.  He  whose  essence  is  to  exist,  who  is  above  the 
world  in  his  incommunicable  essence,  and  in  the  world  in  his 
omnipotence  and  omniscience.  He  is  holy :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts" ;  and  he  is  loving  and  compassionate 
towards  us  his  wayward  children.  There  is  an  infinite  abyss 
between  this  perfect  notion  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  those 
hideous  figures  of  pagan  divinities  which,  like  phantoms,  chil- 
dren of  the  night,  haunt  and  delude  the  conscience  of  other 
nations.  If  the  Bible,  which  forbids  framing  any  likeness  of 
God,  makes  use  itself  of  anthropomorphisms,  it  is  in  order 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  living  God.  We 
have  need  to  be  supplied  with  intelligible  forms  and  represen- 
tations. Therefore  we  find  such  expressions  as,  God  reposing, 
God  repenting,  God  in  anger,  God  loving,  God  hating,  God 
hardened,  God  jealous.  All  such  representations  as  enable  us 
to  see  in  God  a  living,  an  active,  a  moral  and  intelligent  being, 
and  which  harmonise  very  well  with  the  modifications  of  his  acts, 
in  relation  to  his  creatures  and  in  accordance  with  their  disposi- 
tions and  acts.  "  God  changes  his  sentiment  and  manner  of 
acting,  when  the  moral  beings  with  whom  he  is  in  relation 
vary  their  manner  of  acting  towards  him,  and  this  even  demon- 
strates his  unchangeable  nature."  But  God  has  manifested  in 
the  most  immediate  manner  his  character  in  the  legislation  he 
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has  given  his  people.  "We  are  not  obliged  to  demand  with  re- 
gard to  this  legislation,  Was  it  a  rule  of  absolute  good  ?  But 
was  it  a  real  progress  in  the  state  of  the  people  at  that 
time  ?  And  was  it  the  greatest  possible  progress  ?  We 
answer,  Yes.  The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Jewish  law  was 
strongly  to  inculcate  on  the  Israelites,  who  were  coming 
from  a  slavery  fitted  to  falsify  and  harden  the  character, 
to  inculcate,  I  say,  justice,  uprightness,  and  loyalty  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  sentiments  of  humanity,  com- 
passion, and  kindness.  The  shocking  details  we  read  in 
Leviticus  are  marked  out  as  infamies  to  be  punished,  and 
are  found  in  all  codes.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  clearly  designated,  because  of  the  crimes  which  the 
Canaanites  were  in  the  habit  of  committing.  Besides,  there 
was  no  human  sacrifice  whatever  in  Israel.  Divorce  tolerated, 
but  limited  by  the  letter  of  divorcement  ;  polygamy,  and 
slavery,  proscribed  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  but  tolerated  under  certain  conditions  which 
were  destined  to  cause  them  to  disappear ;  these  are  all  so 
many  laws  adapted  to  the  state  in  which  they  found  the 
people.  "  It  is  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,"  said 
Christ.  It  is  urged  further,  however,  it  is  pretended  that 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  God  acts  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  himself  Here  Dr  Godet,  taking  up  successively  the 
diverse  facts  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  which  M. 
Buisson  had  availed  himself,  refuted  the  rash,  inconsiderate  in- 
terpretation of  the  young  liberal  God  appears  corporeally  to 
Abraham,  but  is  this  contrary  to  sound  reason  ?  If  it  is  so 
pretended,  it  is  the  incarnation  which  must  be  attacked,  for  it 
is  the  supreme  miracle  in  which  all  the  theophanies  of  the  old 
covenant  meet.  God  is  partial  in  choosing  the  people  of  Israel, 
but  in  this  selection  the  Eternal  has  in  view  all  the  families  of 
the  earth.  This  choice  is  a  charge  committed  to  this  nation, 
whose  infideUties  were  severely  chastised,  and  even  among  the 
heathen  a  negative  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  accomplished.  M.  Buisson  has  said  that  God  blessed  the 
lies  of  patriarchs  and  impure  men  merel}^  because  they  believed 
in  him.  Yes,  God  has  respect  to  faith,  and  blesses  faith. 
Those  who  believe  in  him,  he  by  no  means  rejects,  he  justifies 
them,  but  he  does  not  spare  them  when  they  sin ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  chastises  them.  Abraham  is  severely  corrected  fur 
his  lies.  The  whole  life  of  Jacob  abounds  with  sad  events, 
which  are  the  chastisement  and  the  result  of  his  early  decep- 
tion. It  is  only  in  the  day  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
has  reached  its  height,  that  God  delivers  them  up  to  the 
sword  of  the  Israelites,  declaring  to  the  latter  that  he  will  do  to 
them  in  like  manner  if  they  adhere  to  the  same  sins.     By  thus 
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explaining  these  and  many  other  facts,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
texts  shews  clearly  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  abhorred 
war  and  shedding  of  blood.  Thus  are  refuted  those  accusa- 
tions, which,  if  they  are  not  due  to  untruthfulness,  are  at  all 
events  chargeable  with  unconscionable  levity.  Let  us  not  fear, 
moreover,  to  use  the  language  of  Goethe,  "  The  Bible  is  not 
only  a  popular  book,  it  is  the  Book  of  the  nations,  it  is  the 
grand  instrument  in  education,  by  which  are  formed,  not 
pedants,  but  really  wise  men." 

Such  was  the  conference  of  Dr  Godet.  "  I  cannot,"  adds  the 
witness  we  have  just  quoted  a  moment  ago,  "  I  cannot  give  an 
idea  of  the  discourse,  which  displayed  that  superior  ability  and 
learning  only  to  be  met  with  among  our  best  orators.  The 
audience  were  greatly  moved  under  the  powerful  speech. 
There  was  the  joyous  emotion  of  real  truth  avenged,  or  found 
again." 

Dr  Godet,  however,  did  not  content  himself  with  this  single 
response.  As  M.  Buisson  went  from  place  to  place  repeating 
his  accusations  against  the  Scriptures,  Dr  Godet  followed  him. 
Everywhere  the  former  scattered  his  seed,  the  latter  destroyed 
it  before  it  had  time  to  germinate. 

During  this  time  a  whole  array  of  champions  succeeded  Dr 
Godet  on  the  platform  at  Neuchatel,  and  gave  conferences. 
Pamphlets  issued  from  the  press  en  masse,  some  supporting  the 
value  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  children; 
others  signalising  the  errors  of  M.  Buisson  on  such  and  such 
points,  or  replying  to  such  of  his  liberal  friends  as  had  come 
from  Paris  and  Strasburg  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him. 
It  was  a  moment  of  effervescence  and  agitation,  of  battle  and 
mel^e.  M.  Buisson  and  his  conferences,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  come  off  rather  badly. 

At  Geneva  the  agitation  was  not  so  great.  M.  Buisson,  by 
the  publicity  of  his  attacks,  and  the  noise  which  they  created, 
had  excited  there  great  curiosity.  The  free-thinkers  were 
greatly  rejoiced.  It  was  their  society  that  invited  the  profes- 
sors of  Neuchatel  to  renew  his  conferences  in  the  city  of 
Calvin. 

The  ministers  and  pastors  in  both  the  National  and  Free 
Churches  were  not  alarmed  at  his  discourses,  or  the  effect  they 
might  produce.  All  the  objections  and  criticisms  of  M.  Buis- 
son being  already  long  set  off  to  still  greater  advantage,  by 
"the  Kationalists."  Nevertheless  a  great  crowd  assembled 
to  hear  the  champion  of  liberalism,  and  after  the  second  of  his 
conferences,  it  was  considered  right  to  reply  to  him  in  pub- 
lic. Three  evangelical  men, — M,  Barde  junior,  pastor  at 
Vandceuvres,  M,  Bungener,  known  by  his  numerous  writings 
and  his  persevering  polemics  against  Roman  Catholicism  ;  and 
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M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin,  a  popular  orator,  distinguished  for 
his  powerful  force  in  confutation,  and  his  chivalrous  loyalty, 
the  two  first  belonging  to  the  National  Church,  and  the  third 
to  the  Free  Church, — successively  took  up  the  debate  in  pre- 
sence of  audiences  of  upwards  of  2000  persons,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  warm  applause.  IVL  Paul,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
church,  editor  of  a  publication  entitled  The  Apologwte,  a 
man  entirely  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  restraint,  was 
equally  well  received  in  the  reply  he  gave  to  the  first  of  M. 
Buisson's  conferences.  On  the  opposite  side,  one  of  the 
Genevese  free-thinkers  wishmg  to  reply  to  M.  Barde  only  suc- 
ceeded in  provoking  ridicule,  and  after  having  spoken  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

In  fact,  when  we  reflect  on  the  religious  situation  of  Geneva, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  new  liberalism  actually  to  meet  with 
much  sympathy  here.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  finds  none  whatever.  They 
rather  rejoice  at  seeing  the  Protestants  involved  in  difficulties, 
and  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  M.  Buisson  is  doing 
nothing  more  than  rigorously  deducing  all  the  consequences 
of  the  Protestant  principle.  The  Free  Church  possesses  too 
distinct  a  confession  of  faith,  and  too  well-defined  evangelical 
regulations  ;  she  is  too  busily  occupied  in  holding  aloft  the 
standards  of  the  pure  gospel  at  Geneva,  to  allow  any  of  her 
pastors  or  members  to  extend  the  hand  to  M.  Buisson.  The 
free-thinkers  extol  all  the  negations,  all  the  attacks,  and  all 
the  mockeries,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  disparage 
the  Word  of  God.  Their  applause  broke  forth  furiously  every 
time  the  liberal  orator  demolished  and  denied.  But  liberal 
Christianism  they  do  not  understand.  This  new  church  which 
is  proposed  to  be  established,  this  rationalism  which  calls  itself 
Christianism,  and  which  pretends  to  be  Protestant,  seems  to 
them  a  chimera.  They  understand  nothing  about  it.  M. 
Buisson  is  too  religious  for  those  who  would  wish  to  discard  all 
religion.  Thus  they  have  accepted  this  part  of  the  liberal  pro- 
gramme with  remarkable  coldness.  In  tine,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  National  Church  ?  She  has  no  confession  of  faith.  We 
cannot  then  say  whether  her  principles  are  liberal  or  not  The 
fact  is,  that  alongside  of  decidedly  evangelical  pastors  are  seated 
in  the  Vdndrable  Compagnie,  the  only  men  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sympathise  with  French  liberalism.  M.  Buisson,  in 
one  of  his  pamphlets,  has  ventured  to  name  two  among  them, 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  who  are  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  which  he  himself  pleads.  Neither  of  them 
has  protested  against  this  declaration.  It  might  be  necessary, 
in  making  special  references,  to  add  some  others,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  a  correspondent  of  a  French  liberal  journal. 
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who,  announcing  the  movement  produced  at  Geneva  by  M. 
Buisson,  spoke  of  it  in  very  sympathetic  terms.  Then  in  the 
National  Church  alone,  among  the  professors  and  ministers  in 
office,  can  French  liberaHsm  expect  assistance.  This  assist- 
ance, perhaps,  wiU  not  be  very  effective.  The  Vdndrable  Com- 
pagnie  are  very  much  influenced  by  a  custom  which  exists 
among  them,  of  avoiding  extremes,  as  it  is  called.  They  do 
not  wish  the  pure  gospel,  nor  yet  do  they  like  the  consequent 
liberalism.  What  they  desire  is,  uncertainty  and  undetermined 
dogmas,  to  maintain  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individual  cases  that  must  be  carefully  noticed,  has  been,  for 
the  last  century,  the  persevering  and  glorious  aim  of  this  body, 
which  boasts  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  Church. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  produced  at  Geneva  during 
the  winter,  is  rather  subsiding  at  present.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
about  to  be  renewed  at  Lausanne,  where  M.  Buisson  will  also 
find  evangelistic  men  ready  to  enter  the  lists.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  the  opening,  the  signal  fire  announcing  a 
terrible  battle.  We  are  convinced  that  after  a  short  respite 
hostilities  will  recommence  ;  next  winter  will  undoubtedly  wit- 
ness a  continuation  of  the  contest  undertaken  this  winter. 
What  will  be  its  result  ?  We  who  are  writing  these  lines 
entertain  no  fears.  Truly  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  pursue 
in  peace  scientific  labours,  works  of  evangelisation,  and  charity, 
without  being  harassed  by  attacks  of  adversaries,  without  being 
obliged  to  contend,  so  to  speak,  hand  to  hand.  But  what  good 
may  not  this  contest  produce  1  With  what  force  may  it  not 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  indifferent,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
conscientious  consideration  of  their  eternal  interests.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  believers  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies 
are  prepared  to  stand  up  more  numerous,  more  active,  and 
more  diligent,  pushing  on  to  perfection  old  works,  while  laying 
the  foundation  of  new,  and  labouring  also  to  extend  and  con- 
solidate the  evangelical  faith  in  French  Switzerland.  Let 
them  only  guard  against  being  lulled  to  sleep,  in  the  peace 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  see  another  consequence  of  this  new 
movement.  Since  Vinet,  that  profound  thinker,  so  humble 
and  so  energetic,  proposed  in  principle,  that  the  church  should 
be  independent  of  the  State,  the  idea  of  the  separation  ques- 
tion in  French  Switzerland  has  occupied  much  attention. 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel,  possess  Free  Churches.  Their 
numbers  are  not  relatively  numerous,  but  the  principle  they 
represent  has  made  way.  Many  Christians  who  formerly 
hesitated,  are  now  disposed  to  recognise  the  truth  and  deduce 
the  consequences.  At  Geneva,  especially,  the  manoeuvring  of 
Catholicism  and  her  ambitious  projects  have  opened  the  eyes 
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of  many  Protestants.  Radicalism  is  not  discovered  to  be 
hostile  to  the  separation  principle.  More  than  once  we  have 
seen  in  the  midst  of  counsels,  propositions  produced,  tending  to 
realise  the  programme  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State. 
Some  of  the  less  important,  it  is  true,  have  been  adopted ; 
others  have  been  rejected  ;  and  the  proposition  of  separation 
has  not  succeeded  in  winning  a  great  number  of  votes.  But 
the  principle  seems  generally  adopted  by  political  men,  while 
the  application  alone  embarasses  them,  having  to  deal  at 
Geneva  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  treaties  which 
establish  her  legal  existence.  It  is  feared  there  will  be  com- 
plications and  difficulties  analogous  to  those  which  have  pre- 
possessed minds  in  England  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
Who  knows  whether  liberalism  with  its  violent  attacks,  and 
the  help  which  it  receives  from  the  National  Church  alone, 
may  not  hasten  the  practical  solution  of  a  question  which  has 
been  studied  so  long  ?  Strange  circumstance  !  M.  Buisson 
demands  with  the  free-thinkers,  and  the  members  of  the  Free 
Churches,  that  the  separation  should  take  place.  In  the  confer- 
ence given  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  in  reply  to  M.  Buisson,  he  pleaded 
in  principle  the  separation  cause,  as  it  relates  to  HberaUsm. 
This  serious  question  has  thus  reappeared.  May  there  not  be 
seen,  in  this  fact,  a  prognostication,  or  premonitory  sign  of  that 
grand  event,  the  idea  of  which  inspires  horror  in  the  pastors  of 
the  National  Church,  but  which,  desired  by  so  great  a  number, 
would  greatly  simplify  the  position  ? 

Although  such  may  be  the  case,  the  struggle  between  incre- 
dulity and  the  gospel  is  fiercely  carried  on  at  present  in  French 
Switzerland.  God  will  certainly  make  this  an  occasion  for 
verifying  the  power  of  the  truth,  "  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith." 

Since  these  Hues  were  written,  M.  Buisson  has  given 
his  conferences  in  Lausanne.  The  most  eminent  man  this 
town  possesses,  a  theological  professor  in  the  faculty  founded 
by  the  Free  Church  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  M.  Chappuis, 
replied  to  him  in  a  most  decisive  manner.  At  Geneva,  the 
liberal  pastors  seem  willing  to  pronounce  their  opinions.  One  of 
them,  a  professor  in  the  National  Faculty,  has  twice  in  succes- 
sion preached  a  sermon  in  which,  under  forms  artfully  arranged, 
he  has  given  expression  to  the  same  doctrines  as  M.  Buisson, 
This  discourse  was  immediately  pubUshed.  What  are  the 
evangehcal  members  of  the  V^n^rable  Compagnie  going  to  do  ? 

P R.* 

*  The  above  interesting  paper  we  owe  to  Professor  Pronier  of  Geneva, 
who  has  taken  an  active  and  influential  share  in  the  contest  to  which  he 
refers. — [Ed,  B.  and  F.  E.  Review.] 
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The  Reign  of  Law.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  London :  Alexander 
Strahan.     1867. 

Natural  Laws ;  Creation,  Miracles,  Providence,  Prayer :  A  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  in  connection 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Cowgatehead  Free 
Church.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  Duncan  Grant.     1867. 

IN  the  study  of  nature  we  find  everything  under  the  dominion 
of  law — the  winds  of  heaven,  the  clouds  that  sweep  along 
the  sky,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  all  that  seems  most  mutable,  as 
well  as  all  that  seems  most  stable,  governed  by  physical  laws 
as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  of  which  we  take  advantage  in 
our  mechanical  and  other  contrivances ;  in  fact,  by  the  same 
laws  of  which  we  have  begun  thus  to  make  use.  A  large  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  work  on  the  "  Reign  of  Law,"  is  occu- 
pied in  shewing  that  God  himself  employs  the  laws  which  he 
has  established  in  nature  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. Thus  "  contrivance  is  a  necessity/'  and  "  the  whole 
order  of  nature  is  one  vast  system  of  contrivance."*  How 
beautifully  this  is  illustrated  by  examples,  particularly  by  the 
structure  of  wings  and  the  flight  of  birds,  no  one  who  has  read 
the  "  Reign  of  Law  "  needs  to  be  told. 

But  is  there  never  anything  else  than  this,  any  departure 
from  this  uniform  maintenance  of  laws  fixed  from  the  begin-, 
ning,  any  suspension  of  their  operation  by  him  who  established 
them  ?  Have  there  been  miracles  ?  and  if  so,  how  have  these 
miracles  been  wrought  ?  That  there  have  been  miracles,  the 
Christian  believes  on  evidence  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which 
we  believe  in  any  physical  law,  or  in  the  truth  of  any  fact  of 
history.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  laws  which  appears  in  everything  besides  ?  Here  it  is 
that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  take  their  stand.  They  cannot 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  such  is  their  confidence 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  if  no 
miracles  have  ever  been  wrought,  the  whole  system  of  Christi- 
anity must  be  rejected  as  untrue,  and  all  the  hopes  founded 
upon  it  must  perish. 

The  acknowledgment  of  an  act  of  creation  anterior  to  all  the 
processes  by  which  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on,  and  the 
present  goodly  frame  of  things  was  produced,  and  of  God,  as 

*  "  E«ign  of  Law,"  p.  129. 
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the  author,  and  therefore  the  upholder  of  all  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe,  certainly  implies  an  admission  of  his 
power  to  set  aside  any  of  these  laws  at  his  pleasure.  "  Deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  miracles,"  Professor  Huxley  says,  "seems 
to  me  as  unjustifiable  as  speculative  atheism."  *  It  is,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  system  of  atheism,  and  no  one  who  does  not  adopt 
that  system,  can  reasonably  oppose  Christianity  on  the  ground 
that  its  claims  rest  on  the  truth  of  miracles.  The  question  of 
their  truth  becomes  a  question  of  evidence  alone ;  in  approach- 
ing which,  however,  we  may  find  strong  arguments  for  their 
probability  in  the  importance  of  the  occasion  of  their  being 
wrought.  If  physical  laws  have  been  set  aside  for  a  moment, 
it  has  been  for  a  purpose  higher  than  any  of  those  for  which 
they  were  established.  We  only  see  them  subjected  to  what 
may  also  be  called  a  law, — the  highest  of  all  laws, — the  order- 
ing of  all  things  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  of 
the  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
miracles  have  been  wrought  by  setting  aside  the  laws  of  nature, 
by  an  action  of  divine  power  in  contravention  of  these  laws. 
There  is  another  possible  view  of  their  nature,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  very  strongly  inclines,  if  he  does  not  absolutely 
maintain  it,  that  they  have  been  wrought  through  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws,  under  the  direction  of  him  who  established 
them,  and  to  whom  they  are  all  known — God  working  by 
means,  but  by  means  which  are  out  of  human  reach.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  miracles,  they  are  siij>er1iuman  rather  than 
supernatural.  "  It  simply  supposes,  without  any  attempt  to 
fathom  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  own  '  laws,' 
that  out  of  his  infinite  knowledge  of  these  laws,  or  of  his 
infinite  power  of  making  them  the  instruments  of  his  will,  he 
may,  and  he  does  use  them  for  extraordinary  indications  of 
his  presence."  t 

Ar  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  this  view  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that,  in  so  far  as  we  kaovj  how  God  effects  his  purposes  in 
the  universe,  it  is  always  by  the  use  of  means,  not  by  setting 
aside  natural  laws,  but  by  bringing  them  into  operation.  "  Nor 
have  we  any  certain  reason,^'  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "  to 
believe  that  he  ever  acts  otherwise."  f  And  in  another  place 
he  says,  "  Man  is  under  constraint  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
adjustment,  because  the  forces  of  nature  are  external  to  and 
independent  of  his  will.  They  may  be  managed,  but  they 
cannot  be  disobeyed.     It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 

*  Letter  in  the  Spectator  of  10th  February  1866.  We  borrow  the  quota- 
tion from  the  "Reign  of  Law,"  p.  89,  note. 

t  "Reign  of  Law,"  p.  18.  $  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  ;  yet  it 
seems  as  if  he  took  the  same  method  of  dealing  with  them — 
never  violating  them,  never  breaking  them,  but  always  ruling 
them  by  that  which  we  call  adjustment  or  contrivance."  * 
This  argument  is  perhaps  not  much  weakened  by  reference  to 
the  original  act  of  creation,  in  which  the  use  of  means  cannot 
be  supposed.  On  such  a  subject,  however,  it  is  not  safe  to 
pronounce  with  confidence. 

Our  estimation  of  the  value  of  miracles  cannot  be  affected 
])y  our  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  views  of  their  nature 
which  have  now  been  stated,  nor  by  our  hesitating  to  adopt 
either  of  them,  in  humble  admission  of  our  ignorance  on  this 
point.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  quotes  Mr  Lecky,  as  saying  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Rise  and  Influence  of  Eationalism  in  Europe," 
that  the  supposition  of  adjustment  to  pre-established  laws,  in 
the  working  of  a  miracle,  conveys  "  a  notion  of  a  miracle  which 
would  not  differ  generically  from  a  human  act,  though  it  would 
be  strictly  available  for  evidential  purposes."  And  he  adds, 
"I  am  quite  satisfied  with  this  definition  of  the  result.  Beyond 
the  immediate  purposes  of  benevolence  which  were  served  by 
almost  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  other 
purpose  which  is  ever  assigned  to  them  is  an  '  evidential  pur- 
pose,' that  is,  a  purpose  that  they  might  serve  as  signs  of  the 
presence  of  a  superhuman  knowledge  and  of  the  working  of 
superhuman  power." -f*  This,  we  think,  is  a  hasty  assertion, 
and  places  the  subject  in  a  false  light.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
the  miracles  recorded,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  were  mainly  intended  for  evidential  purposes,  as  attesta- 
tions of  God's  regard  for  his  people,  of  the  truth  of  the  mes- 
sages delivered  by  his  prophets,  and  of  the  claims  of  his  Son. 
But  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely 
nor  mainly  evidential,  although  he  was  "  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  X  I*  ^^^s»  like  his  miraculous 
conception,  an  essential  part  of  the  glorious  scheme  of  our 
salvation.  He  "  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification.'"  § 

Whatever  view  we  adopt  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  depend  for  their  evidential  value  on  the 
fixedness  of  physical  laws,  and  the  confidence  with  which  we 
can  calculate  upon  their  operation.  Miracles  would  lose  their 
value  as  attestations  of  revealed  truth  if  they  were  so  common 
as  to  disturb  this  confidence;  if,  in  the  ordinary  providence  of 
God,  the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently  set  aside,  for  example, 

*  "Reign  of  Law,  pp.  126,  127,  X  Rom.  i.  4. 

t  Ihid.,  p.  15,  note.  §  Rom.  iv.  25. 
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in  order  to  the  infliction  of  judgments  or  the  answer  of  prayer. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  ways  of  providence,  judgments 
are  inflicted  through  means,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  under  which  term  must  be  included  not 
only  those  which  govern  the  material  creation,  but  those  also, 
not  less  fixed  and  stable,  which  govern  the  mental  and  moral 
world.  It  was  not  by  miracle,  but  by  manifest  causes  co- 
operating to  produce  their  natural  efiects,  that  France,  after 
having  incurred  fearful  guilt  by  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, was  made  to  suSer  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  It 
is  not  by  miracle,  but  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  that  the 
licentious  man  is  brought  even  in  this  world  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  vice,  or  that  the  drunkard  comes  to  poverty.  Yet  in 
these  things  ought  we,  therefore,  not  the  less  to  recognise  the 
hand  of  God.  In  like  manner,  it  is  in  a  perfectly  natural  way 
that  the  pious,  and  virtuous,  and  industrious  prosper  and  are 
happy,  yet  is  their  prosperity  not  the  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
favour  and  providence  of  God.  That  it  is  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws,  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
bestowed  by  him ;  for  these  laws  are  his  laws,  and  all  their 
operation,  to  the  minutest  particular  of  it,  has  formed  part  of 
his  one  great  plan. 

And  this  view  of  Providence  gives  ample  room  for  the  inter- 
vention of  prayer,  not  as  though  prayer  could  change  the  decrees 
of  God,  nor  as  though  it  could  check  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  but  as  one  of  the  secondary  causes  which  affect  the  whole 
course  of  things.  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  itself  a  law  estab- 
lished by  God,  as  real  as  any  physical  law  whatever. 

The  constant  operation  of  fixed  laws  in  nature  has  been 
much  urged  as  an  objection  to  prayer.  How  can  we  expect 
the  operation  of  these  laws  to  be  affected  by  prayer  ?  It  is 
usually  with  reference  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
universe  that  this  objection  is  urged;  as  by  Mr  Cranbrook  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  sermons  on  Prayer  and  Providence,  against 
the  notion  of  prayer  with  reference  to  the  cattle-plague  and 
cholera.  He  directed  attention  to  the  natural  laws  concerned, 
and  insisted  on  the  duty  of  using  the  means  appropriate  for 
the  removal  or  mitigation  of  the  calamity  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  earnestness 
of  prayer,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  use  of  all  means  tending 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  prayer  is  made. 
Earnest  prayer  and  earnest  working  go  together.  The  man 
who  most  earnestly  implores  the  grace  of  sanctification,  may  be 
expected  also  most  earnestly  to  watch  against  temptation,  and 
to  make  use  of  all  the  means  by  which  God  has  appointed  us 
to  purify  ourselves  even  as  Christ  is  pure.     And  so  he  who 
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prays  for  the  removal  of  pestilence,  ought  also  to  bestir  himself 
in  all  sanitary  reform. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  unphilosophical  than  to  make  a 
distinction  as  to  prayer  between  one  class  of  benefits  and 
another ;  allowing  it  to  be  proper  to  pray  for  spiritual  benefits 
which  come  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  or  even  for  benefits 
which  may  come  through  a  change  in  the  will  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  yet  rejecting  the  idea  of  prayer  where  the  laws 
of  the  material  universe  are  concerned.  The  laws  of  the 
material  universe  are  not  more  stable  than  those  which  govern 
the  realm  of  mind,  nor,  surely,  are  any  laws  more  immutable 
than  the  purpose  of  God.  The  difficulty  which  meets  us  as  to 
prayer,  from  the  consideration  of  God's  changeless  purpose,  is 
one  which  meets  us  also  with  regard  to  every  purpose  and 
action  of  our  life.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  we  cannot  solve,  but 
we  do  not  permit  it  to  affect  our  conduct  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  nor  ought  it  to  interfere  with  our  confidence  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  God  commands  us  to 
pray,  and  has  revealed  himself  as  the  hearer  of  prayer.  We 
may  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  how  prayer  becomes  effectual. 
We  may  find  ourselves  involved  in  speculation  on  things  too 
high  for  us,  and  therefore  full  of  difficulty  to  our  minds,  when 
we  begin  to  think  how  prayer  can  prevail  with  God.  But  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  he  assures  us  of  the  fact ;  we  have  en- 
couragement enough  in  his  promises.  We  may  be  unable  to 
discover  how  any  of  the  forces  of  nature  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires ;  but  we  may  rest 
satisfied  in  considering  that  they  are  all  known  and  governed 
by  him  who  has  taught  us  to  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

However  we  may  fail  in  our  attempts  to  speculate  or  philo- 
sophise on  the  subject  of  prayer, — however  completely  we 
may  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  frame  a 
theory  in  explanation  of  its  efficacy, — we  cannot  too  decidedly 
reject  the  notion  that  it  is  beneficial  merely  by  its  reflex  action 
on  our  own  souls.  Such  a  reflex  action  it  certainly  has,  and  in  this 
the  Christian  often  enjoys  the  first  answer  of  his  prayers  ;  but 
in  this  he  finds  also  encouragement  to  expect  a  further  answer. 
God  is  true,  and  he  has  revealed  himself  as  the  hearer  of 
prayer.  "  We  find  many  men,"  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "  now 
facing  the  consequences  to  which  they  have  given  their  assent, 
and  taking  their  stand  upon  the  ground  that  prayer  to  God  has 
no  other  value  or  effect  than  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  good  way  of 
preaching  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  useful  and  helpful  exercise  for 
our  own  spirits,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  But  how  can  they 
pray  who  have  come  to  this  1  Can  it  ever  be  useful  or  helpful 
to  believe  a  lie  ?  That  which  has  been  threatened  as  the  worst 
of  all  spiritual  evils  would  then  become  the  conscious  attitude 
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of  our  religion,  the  habitual  condition  of  our  worship."*  To 
represent  prayer  as  of  use  to  us  only  through  its  reflex  influ- 
ence, is  indeed  not  to  explain  its  efl&cacy,  but  to  explain  it 
away. 

The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  is  stated  clearly  and  in  all  its  magnitude  by 
Dr  Smith,  in  a  passage  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting, 
were  it  only  as  an  introduction  to  his  suggestion  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
sought : — 

"Let  us  first  clearly  apprehend  what  the  difficulty  is.  I  desire  a 
blessing  at  the  hand  of  God — a  favourable  season,  for  example,  for 
the  growth  of  my  crops.  But  the  fall  of  rains,  the  direction  of  winds, 
the  variation  of  temperature,  are  dependent  upon  meteorological 
causes,  which  are  themselves  the  efiects  of  other  causes,  and  these  of 
others  which  went  before,  and  these  of  others  which  preceded  them, 
and  so  backward  at  least  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  perhaps 
backward  to  a  period  indefinitely  remote  in  the  unnumbered  ages  which 
preceded  the  creation  of  the  actually  existent  heavens  and  earth.  The 
causes  which  were  then  put  into  operation  have  produced  their  eflfects 
hitherto,  and  at  the  point  of  time  where  we  actually  are,  the  causea 
which  are  the  present  effects  of  a  long  train  of  prior  causes  are  operat- 
ing to  produce  their  effects  according  to  estabhshed  laws.  Now,  I 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  God  will,  at  my  request,  interpose  be- 
twixt the  action  of  the  existing  causes  and  the  production  of  |their 
legitimate  effects  ;  for  this  were  to  expect  a  miracle  ;  and  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  this  is  what  I  have  no  right  to  expect.  Yet  in  no 
other  way,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  God  left  it  open  to  himself 
to  give  a  favourable  answer,  or  any  answer  at  all,  to  my  prayer.  Why, 
then,  should  I  pray  at  aU  ?  Or,  when  I  am  entering  a  railway  car- 
riage, it  occurs  to  me  to  conceive  a  prayerful  wish,  or  to  utter  an 
ejaculatory  petition,  for  a  safe  journey  to  myself  and  my  fellow- 
passengers.  But  I  reflect  that  our  safety  depends  mainly  upon  two 
circumstances — the  strength  of  iron,  and  the  prudence  and  skill  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  train.  Now,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  there  may 
have  been,  some  thousands  of  millenniums  back  in  "  geological  time," 
some  venturous  insect  that  rashly  attempted  to  crawl  over  a  mass  of 
melted  ore  in  process  of  crystallisation,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
presumption  by  being  scorched  in  its  transit,  and  the  particle  of  ashes 
into  which  it  was  changed  may  have  been  incorporated  in  the  mass, 
and  may  have  produced  an  imperfect  crystal,  and  that  very  crystal 
may  form  part  of  the  boiler,  or  of  some  axle  or  some  wheel,  upon 
whose  integrity  my  safety  must  depend ;  or,  for  aught  I  can  teU,  the 
engineer  may  have  a  woad-stained  ancestor  some  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  who,  by  some  act  of  intemperance,  or  some 
wound  in  battle,  injured  his  constitution,  and  introduced  an  element 
of  vitiation  into  the  constitution  of  his  posterity,  in  consequence  of 

*  "Keign  of  Law." 
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which  our  engineer's  watchfulness,  or  prudence,  or  skill,  or  coolness 
in  danger,  may  fall  short  of  the  maximum  by  a  minute  but  real  degree. 
Can,  then,  any  prayer  of  mine,  conceived  or  uttered  now,  prevent 
that  flaw  in  the  crystallisation  of  the  iron,  or  that  flaw  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  engineer,  both  of  which  are  facts  accomplished,  the  one 
some  milHons,  the  other  some  thousands  of  years  ago  ?  But  if  my 
prayer  can  neither  prevent  the  original  flaw,  nor  interrupt  the  action 
of  the  natural  laws  by  virtue  of  which  the  flaw  in  the  iron  will  cause 
it  to  give  way  under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  or  strain,  or  the 
flaw  in  the  man  will  cause  him  to  be  drowsy  when  he  should  be  wake- 
ful, what  is  the  use  of  my  praying  at  all  ? 

"  Now,  is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  even  in  some  degree  probable, 
that  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of 
the  consideration  of  that  great  truth,  which  the  Scripture  expresses  in 
the  statement,  that  with  Grod  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  probable, 
that  with  him  incalculable  periods  of  time  are  comprehended  in  the 
instant  of  an  eternal  now  ?  That  he  takes  in  with  one  glance  of  his 
eye — to  speak  of  him,  as  alone  we  can  speak,  after  the  manner  of 
men — all  the  time  betwixt  the  first  operation  of  the  first  physical 
cause,  and  the  moment  when  the  impulse  of  prayer  arises  in  my  heart  ? 
This  is  somewhat  different  from,  and,  we  think,  more  important  than, 
the  consideration,  that  in  the  remote  past,  in  laying  the  train  of 
causes  on  which  the  weather  of  this  present  year  is  dependent,  or  that 
on  which  the  sufficiency  of  the  iron,  or  that  on  which  the  qualifications 
of  the  engineer,  depend,  he  has  foreseen  or  fore- appointed  my  prayer- 
fulness,  and  included  that  as  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
lajdng  the  train.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  comprehending  of 
what  is  to  us  an  immeasurably  remote  past,  with  what  is  to  us  an 
actual  loresent,  in  the  one  now  of  his  eternal  being  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
my  prayer  as  foreseen  or  pre-determined,  but  my  prayer  as  actually 
being  offered,  that  is  really  before  him,  as  a  presently  existing  reality, 
when  he  eff'ects  the  first  collocation  of  things,  and  gives  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  operations  of  physical  laws."* 

These  are  grand  and  elevating  thoughts ;  and  the  more  we 
ponder  the  suggestion  here  made,  the  more  satisfactory  does  it 
appear.  But  for  practical  purposes,  even  for  the  highest  of  all 
practical  purposes,  that  we  may  pray  with  the  reasonable  con- 
fidence, without  which  earnestness  is  impossible,  and  prayer 
indeed  ceases  to  be  a  reality — it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
see  our  way  to  a  philosophical  or  scientific  solution  of  the 
speculative  difficulty  concerning  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  A 
similar  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we  reflect  on  the  supre- 
macy of  law  throughout  the  whole  created  universe  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  as  to  the  possible  efficacy  of  any  request  made  to 
a  fellow-man.  But  no  such  difficulty  hinders  us  from  making 
requests  to  men ;  and  why  should  we  be  so  unreasonably  in- 

*    "Natural  Laws,"  &c.,  pp.  35-37. 
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consistent  as  to  allow  it  to  prevent  our  making  our  requests 
to  God  ?  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  that  prayer  becomes 
effectual,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  confidence  that  God  is  indeed  the 
hearer  of  prayer,  and  that  he  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his 
blessings  on  his  suppliant  children  than  the  kindest  earthly 
father.  In  this  we  may  rest  satisfied,  although  our  specula- 
tions fail,  and  await  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  in  another 
state  of  being,  when  we  shall  be  capable  of  larger  views,  and 
shall  see  more  of  the  glory  of  God. 


IX.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Poetry  and  the  Beligious  Life. 

Carmina  Crucis.     By  Dora  Greenwell.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.    By  the  late  Kev.  John  Keble,  Yicar  of  Hursley. 

London  :  Parker. 
Twilight  Hours :    A  Legacy  of  Verse.      By  Sarah    Wiluams   (Sadie). 

London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

All  embodiments  of  higher  truth  in  outward  forms  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  a  contradiction  between  the  sphere  of  sense  and  the  spiritual 
sphere.  Yet,  in  this  very  contradiction,  the  possibility  of  completest 
unity  and  reconcilement  is  uniformly  conceived  to  lie  latent.  Were 
it  not  so,  human  progress  were  mere  despair.  Man's  imagination 
would,  at  every  point,  cross  and  cancel  the  outward  facts  presented  to 
the  senses,  instead  of  springing  forth  to  spontaneously  meet  and  em- 
brace them,  as  being  already  included  in,  and  existing  because  of,  a  still 
higher  spiritual  consciousness,  of  which  they  are  the  broken  and  inade- 
quate symbols.  Is  it  not  so  even  in  the  sphere  of  mere  philosophy  and 
abstract  classification  ?  By  finding  common  qualities  in  different 
objects,  and  rigidly  arranging  them  according  to  these,  do  we  not  ab- 
negate the  first  and  most  stoHd  arrangements  of  sense,  and  set  up 
before  our  mind's  eye  henceforth  a  set  of  qualities,  spiritualised 
symbols,  instead  of  the  merely  sensuous  and  apparent  orders  and 
relations  that  originally  dominated  ?  This  is  the  first  and  lowest 
form  of  the  contradiction  ;  for,  as  the  metaphysicians  tell  us,  even  this 
work  of  classification  could  not  be  begun  without  some  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  Now,  it  is  the  imagination  which  everywhere  seeks  to 
invert,  truncate,  and  transpose  the  most  outward  and  sensible  in  order 
to  find  deeper  and  hitherto  hidden  afl&nities.  And  as  the  great  an- 
titheses of  existence, — the  burden  and  mystery  of  being ;  the  terrible 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  contest  with  good  in  the  soul  of 
men  ;  and  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  restoration,  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  the  religious  instincts,  it  follows  that  imagination  cannot  be  banished 
from  the  sphere  of  rehgion,  because  it  is  at  once  the  medium 
through  which  moral  contradictions  immanently  emerge,  and  the 
medium  by  which  new  reconciling  lights  are  cast  upon  them,  as  the 
spark  elicited  by  the  steel  throws  a  gleam  also  over  the  flint  that 
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yielded  it.  While,  therefore,  facts  of  sense  are  used  to  typify  religious 
experiences,  it  is  yet  in  virtue  of  the  contradiction  that  lies  in  them  as 
such,  that  the  imagination  can  freely  use  them  to  body  forth  the  higher 
unity  of  desire  and  aspiration.  Thus  imagination  itself,  by  the  symbols 
it  uses  in  constant  opposition  to  each  other,  becomes  a  witness  for 
the  possible  disenthralment  of  the  soul  from  all  dependence  on  such 
objects,  and  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  into  a  new  region  of  blessed- 
ness. Here,  we  presume  to  think,  we  have  the  law  of  all  true  religious 
poetry.  The  arbitrary  selection  of  conventional  symbols  may  merely 
indicate  individual  opinion  very  strongly,  though  conscientiously, 
held  ;  and  however  musical  the  result  as  to  mere  versification,  we 
shall  have  simply  a  series  of  systematic  studies  of  separate  truths  or 
doctrines  illustratively  enforced.  The  very  necessity  for  poise  and 
opposition  in  the  sensuous  symbols  excludes  this  arbitrary,  self-con- 
scious and  one-sided  selection.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  great 
writers  of  religious  lyrics  and  hymns  their  highest  and  happiest  efibrts — 
those  which  have  come  closest  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
whole  church,  have  frequently  been  those  in  which  even  their  own 
peculiar  dogmas  were  not  only  put  into  the  background,  but  im- 
plicitly contradicted.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  Keble's  happiest 
poems — a  circumstance  which  has  given  Dean  Stanley  the  ground  for 
saying,  that  in  Keble's  case  the  poet  generally  dwarfed  the  theologian. 
We  shall  try  to  see  in  a  moment  how  this  was  so  ;  meanwhile,  let  us 
inquire  what  it  is  which  practically  forces  the  religious  singer,  to  throw 
in  between  opposing  ranges  of  symbolism,  like  an  arch  thrown  skyward 
from  pier  to  pier,  a  truth  which,  as  derived  from  the  imagination,  must, 
on  its  upper  side,  touch  infinity.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  common 
spiritual  consciousness  of  the  people  for  whom  the  poet  sings  ;  for, 
amid  all  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  Christendom,  are  we  not  yet 
justified  in  speaking  of  a  Christian  consciousness,  a  Christian  spirit 
common  to  all  Christian  churches,  and  more  assured  and  certain 
because  of  the  very  difierences  which  divide  them.  Wherever  the 
symbol  is  caught  on  its  lower  or  more  definitively  intellectual  side, 
we  have  an  arbitrary  and  exclusive  utterance,  certain  to  offend  a 
section  of  the  community,  while  merely  confirming  the  prejudices  of 
others.  We  have  instances  of  this  in  some  of  Wesley's  hymns,  where 
the  Arminian  idea  is  too  self-consciously  protruded  and  enforced,  and 
more  powerfully  still  in  Keble's  mode  of  frequently  reading  into 
natural  phenomena  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  familiar  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  and  high  Episcopalians. 

But  not  only  does  religious  poetry  suffer  in  this  manner  from  the  force 
of  great  centralising  institutions,  it  suffers  also,  and  still  more,  from 
reaction  against  all  the  varied  forms  of  these.  In  its  final  result,  this 
leads  inevitably  to  a  complete  ignoring  of  a  common  spirit,  and  to  a  jus- 
tifying of  the  individual  conscience  and  experience  in  opposition  to  that 
by  the  deliberate  choice  of  an  arbitrary  and  self-conscious  symbolism. 
This  is  the  certain  influence  of  that  mysticism  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  some  high  and  beautiful  souls,  and  which  has  done  so  much  injury 
to  the  church.  It  tends  to  obliterate  the  true  distinction  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  matter  and  the  soul,  because  it  refuses 
to  recognise  the  inevitable  contradictions  that  involve  themselves  with 
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whatever  is  of  mere  nature,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  spiritual  need  and 
suggestion,  whence  it  derives  the  only  reality  and  validity  which  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  soul.  By  a  whirl  of  the  intellect,  a  sort  of  mental  somer- 
sault, the  true  and  actual  position  of  nature  is  reversed,  it  being  made 
to  actually  stand  as  equivalent  with  spirit,  or,  at  least,  raised  up  to  a 
kind  of  dim  middle  place.  The  intellect  abstracts,  and  then  stops 
short,  putting  chains,  albeit  sometimes  flowery  chains,  upon  the  neck 
of  the  imagination.  By  this  process,  a  special  and  class  symbolism 
becomes  crystallised,  and  stands  for  the  deepest  experiences  of  the 
individual.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  diffused  through  a  circle  of  mere 
emblematic  devices,  whose  only  simplicity,  and  whose  only  com- 
pleteness is  of  the  intellect.  Often,  it  is  true,  we  have  in  this  sort  of 
writing  a  kind  of  artless  refinement,  issuing  in  a  sweet,  quaint,  dreamy 
repose  ;  but  there  is  inseparable  from  it,  a  dissolving  of  the  spiritual 
purpose  in  the  mere  material  signs,  and  a  set  brooding  over  the  symbol 
for  its  own  sake  appears  to  supervene.  Thus  the  form,  on  account  of 
its  very  simplicity,  becomes  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  spirit,  in 
the  very  measure  that  intellectual  differences  and  conflicts  generate 
those  complex  and  involved  relations  which  separate  men  from  each 
other  in  thouf/ht. 

In  Miss  Greenwell's  "  Carmina  Crucis "  we  have  this  selected 
symbolism  dominated  by  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  completeness, 
which,  however,  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  varied,  involved,  com- 
plex frames  of  religious  feeling  which,  as  being  germane  to  the  time, 
she  aspires  to  voice  for  us.  The  power  of  manipulating  the  symbols, 
and  shaping  them  into  what  would  almost  pass  for  free  and  spon- 
taneous forms  of  imagination,  is  here  very  noticeable.  But  every 
now  and  again  we  seem  to  come  on  a  passage  which  refuses  to  convey 
the  current  of  spiritual  meaning  to  our  hearts.  It  is  as  if  the  "  insu- 
lator "  had  been  found  defective,  the  message  had  become  broken,  and 
the  "  current "  had  returned  back  upon  itself.  All  forms  of  mysticism, 
indeed,  are  nothing  but  attempts  to  escape  from  the  burden  imposed 
on  the  individual  by  the  necessity  of  finding  simple,  universal,  and 
common  forms,  which,  like  burning-glasses,  at  once  intensify  and  diffuse 
the  light  that  passes  through  them.  The  spiritual  current,  too,  seems 
often  to  break  off,  quicksilver- like,  under  the  very  disturbance  inevitable 
from  the  pohsh  which  has  beendeemed  needful  to  justify  those  peculiarly 
individual  conceptions.  Not  seldom,  in  dealing  with  phases  of  feeling 
which  imply  a  peculiar  dividedness  of  motive, — as  when,  significantly, 
fate  is  twice  made  to  rhyme  with  hate,  and  the  calm,  enduring  stoicism 
of  the  classic  ideal  is  crossed  and  confused  by  the  idea  of  impatient, 
plaintive  unrest, — we  have,  nevertheless,  in  "  Carmina  Crucis,"  an 
almost  bare  mediaeval  simplicity  of  symbol. 

In  Miss  Greenwell  we  have  a  choice  individuality.  She  is  keen  to 
find  the  inner  purpose  and  suggestion  of  things ;  but,  we  fear,  she 
has  dwelt  too  much  alone  with  the  creatures  of  her  fancy,  and  has  not 
dealt  with  life  in  its  broader  and  commoner  needs  and  instincts.  Her 
artistic  ambition,  too,  has  operated  against  clearness  and  universality, 
as  opposed  to  mere  laboured  simplicity,  of  form.  The  various  parts 
do  not  flow  sweetly  together,  but  stand  coldly  apart.  Each  figure  seems 
only  to  exist  and  have  root  in  the  special  and  actual  mood  out  of 
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which  it  took  its  origin.  There  is  a  fluency,  but  it  is  the  fluency  of 
culture  superimposed  upon  a  nature  whose  bias  is  towards  an  ascetic 
humanitariacism.  "  Carmina  Crucis  "  is  mediaeval  in  its  form  while 
modem  in  substance — a  strange  instance  of  the  incongruousness  that 
dominates  certain  sections  of  literature. 

Very  difierent  was  it  with  John  Keble.  Singularly  self-secluded, 
wistful,  and  reserved,  he  was  yet  jealous  of  the  gratification  of  any  per- 
sonal preferences  which  were  purely  sesthetic,  and  of  the  choice  of  any 
arbitrary  and  merely  temporary  signs,  however  much  these  might  claim 
his  poetic  allegiance.  He  had  a  theory  that  true  poetry  teas  the  product  of 
high  and  tender  feeling  restrained  and  modified  by  obstacles  or  by  natural 
reserve.  Yet  he  was,  above  all,  a  man  who  needed  and  sought  an 
authority  before  which  he  could  bow  down — an  authority,  however, 
which,  in  his  case,  found  so  complete  an  expression  in  living  types, 
that  he  was  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  tenderest  and  homeliest 
phases  of  the  religious  life.  His  great  merit  is,  that  he  found  a  fitting 
language  for  religious  feeling  in  that  which  is  purest  and  most  innocent 
in  the  domestic  relations,  and  in  familiar  natural  objects — varied, 
healthy,  and  real.  The  domestic  element  in  Keble  is  that  subtle  some- 
thing which,  the  moment  it  touches  the  set  ring  of  religious  formulas, 
the  alloy  evaporates,  to  use  a  figure  of  Mr  Browning's.  It  is  strange  to 
notice  how  distrustful  Keble  is  of  any  direct  and  spontaneous  expression 
of  his  feelings  in  relation  to  the  individuals  who  constituted  the  court 
through  which  tradition,  in  its  ultimate  shape,  passed  to  him ;  and  yet, 
how  that  very  element,  thrust  back,  springs  into  the  embrace  of  a 
loftier  and  more  universal  Christian  sentiment.  We  learn  from  later 
publications  respecting  him — from  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge's  Memoir,  Mr 
Moberly's  preface  to  these  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and  especially 
from  an  essay  by  Eev.  C.  Kegan  Paul — that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
his  best  poems,  a  direct  personal  impulse  lay  at  their  root,  and  that  in 
many  cases  he  rigorously  qualified  and  rewrote  them,  giving  them  "  a 
more  general  turn,"  really  and  simply  in  order  to  guarantee  them  an 
immediate  access  to  the  wider  circle  of  beheving  hearts.  From  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  his  poems,  we  find  that  his  sincerity  in  this  respect 
had  its  own  high  reward,  inasmuch  as  not  seldom  the  very  dogmatic 
limitations  which  Keble  himself  would  have  wistfully  but  severely 
imposed  upon  the  truth,  "draw  forward"  before  the  eye  of  imagina- 
tion into  a  wider  and  clearer  horizon  of  simple  Christian  feeling  and 
belief.  So  far  as  Keble  is  the  unconscious  poet,  he  is  the  voice  of  the 
whole  church,  consecrating  the  best  to  her,  and  not  exclusively  to  the 
Church  of  England.  For  it  was  not  from  learned  authorities,  not  by 
rigid  intellectual  processes,  but  from  a  few  gentle  spirits — his  father, 
a  knot  of  devout  women,  her  whom  he  first  loved,  and  her  whom  he 
afterwards  married  being  amongst  them — that  tradition  derived  its 
last  sanction  for  him.  And  so  strong  did  he  hold  this,  that  he 
judged  that  a  faith  which  had  sufficed  for  these  could  suffice  for 
men  at  large,  and  was  therefore  severely  impatient,  not  only  of 
scepticism,  but  even  of  question  and  reasoning  on  all  such  matters.  His 
belief  was  based  on  intuitions  and  sentiments  ;  and  the  flame  which 
never  flickered  or  fell  was  fed  steadily  from  loving  contact  with  beauti- 
ful examples.     In  this  respect,  Keble  was  surely  fortunate  ;  and  it  is 
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this  inflaence,  operating  upon  a  nature  severely  spiritual  and  self- 
restrained,  which  would  have  kept  Keble  from  ever  sympathising  with 
the  High-Church  mummeries  now  in  vogue,  and  which  has  yielded  that 
truly  sublimated  Christian  feeling  which  hovers  over  much  of  "  The 
Christian  Year."  Keble  finds  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England 
a  prepared  spiritual  symbol  into  which  he  could  pour  the  clear  per- 
fumed wine  of  his  religious  experiences ;  but  the  restrained  enthu- 
siasm of  the  man  shakes  the  glass  as  he  pours,  and  bounteous  drops, 
sun-stricken,  fall  through  the  "  hberal  air  "  and  make  fragrance  there 
for  all  who  seek  his  presence.  What  could  be  finer  than  the  following, 
in  which  Keble  escapes  into  the  free,  pure  air  of  the  Christian  ideal : — 

TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

"  I,  in  the  music  of  the  blest, 
•'Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and      To  thee  a  part  assign, 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise."  Only  do  thou  sing  out  thy  best — 
— Si  Matthew  xxi.  16.  I  call  thee,  be  thou  mine." 

Lo  !  from  the  eastern  hills  the  Lord  Thine  heart  would  beat  full  high,   I 

Descends  in  lowly  state  ;  If  Jesus,  on  his  way,                 [know, 

Let  us  go  out  with  one  accord.  Had  turned  aside  to  greet  thee  so ; 

And  where  he  passes,  wait.  Thy  very  soul  woiUd  pray. 

Prepare,  with  willing  hearts  and  true.  But  mark  him  well  one  moment  more, 
Glad  hymn  and  garland  gay  :  Behold,  the  Saviour  weeps  ; 

Oh,  joy  !  if  he  should  look  on  you.        He  weeps  while  heaven  and  earth  adore 
And  with  his  kind  voice  say.  Through  all  eternal  deeps. 

"  I  hear  thee,  and  it  is  my  will,  ^^Tiy  weeps  he  ?  for  his  people's  sin, 

By  thee  to  perfect  praise  ;  And  for  thy  folUes  all ; 

I  have  a  place  for  thee  to  fiU,  For  each  bad  dream  thy  heart  within. 

Have  marked  thy  times  and  ways  ;       Those  tears  the  bitterer  faU. 

Here  we  have  perfect  simplicity  at  once  of  thought  and  form,  and  a 
fulness  of  Christian  idea  and  purity  of  impulse  which  render  this 
voiceful  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Christian  community. 

In  Miss  Williams  we  have  a  truly  interesting  study.  She  has  a 
little  of  Miss  Greenwell's  absorbing  spirituality,  though  with  none  of 
her  artistic  ambition,  and  she  has  also  some  of  Keble's  serene,  yet  severe, 
semi-conscious  self-devotion.  Hers  was  a  beautiful,  eclectic  nature, 
very  sweet  and  tender.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  the  creeping 
plant  order ;  it  had  roots  and  fibres  as  well  as  rich-coloured  trailers. 
She  died  young,  and  her  short  life  was  overshadowed  by  disease.  But 
she  had  reached,  not  byreasoning  so  much  as  by  a  kind  of  direct  decisive 
instinct,  to  one  of  the  greatest  truths  man  can  realise ;  and  it  is  on 
account  of  the  revelation  of  this  throughout  her  poems,  that  they  may 
be  classed  as  religious.  Behind  all  her  varied  moods,  behind  all  her 
naive  simplicity,  her  rattling  fun,  her  gaiety  and  infectious  humour, 
there  is  a  peculiar  spirituality,  a  lambent  flame,  which  lights  up  the  trans- 
parency in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  even  brings  out  more  efiectively 
than  anything  else  could  do  the  most  characteristic  and  even  earthly 
features  of  the  commoner  characters  she  occasionally  paints.  There 
is  a  deep  spiritual  underflow  visible  beneath  the  stirrings  of  the 
most  secular  of  her  poems,  but  it  only  makes  nature  and  the  life  of 
man  more  real  by  its  light.  She  does  not  abstract  and  arbitrarily 
elevate  into  symbols  certain  natural  things,  while  yet  nature,  separated 
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from  the  life  of  man,  is  viewed  as  an  element  of  fate  to  be  escaped 
from  and  hated.  With  her  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  something 
to  be  made  beautiful  in  being  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  fellow-men 
and  women.  "  The  sea  is  very  beautiful,"  she  writes,  "but  without  the 
sense  of  human  fellowship,  it  does  come  to  oppress  one ;  one  needs  a  little 
humanity  too,  and  that  goes  wonderfully  to  set  the  disturbed  balance 
right  again."  The  invisible,  with  its  great  realities,  is  always  near 
her.  Only  her  extreme  clearness  and  purity  of  character  could  have 
justified  her  occasional  fun  and  frolic  to  herself.  Whatever  is  true 
in  her  poems,  she  holds,  does  not  belong  to  her,  but  comes  rather  of 
that  revelation  of  himself  which  God  gives  in  every  pure  and  noble 
aspiration  of  man,  and  which,  drawing  the  poet's  sympathy,  makes 
him  a  kind  of  servant,  waiting  for  signs  and  intimations  of  the 
Master's  purpose,  which  thus  becomes  the  true  and  only  medium  of 
his  own  genuine  and  fruitful  development.  "It  is  a  flaw  in  me — I  am 
afraid  a  fatal  flaw,"  she  wrote  to  one  who  advised  more  careful 
artistic  study,  "  that  I  cannot  do  any  good  by  taking  pains,  any  more 
than  a  tree  can  try  to  grow  ;  but  the  great  Master  is  a  perfect  gardener; 
if  he  means  me  to  be  a  goodly  plant,  he  will  make  me  one ;  if  not,  the 
place  I  long  for  some  else  will  fill."  Thus  there  is  thrown  over  her 
whole  world  a  gleam  of  spiritualising  light;  whilst  yet  we  never  feel 
that  we  are  tricked  out  of  the  real  words  or  accents  of  the  character 
professedly  represented.  The  very  variety  of  her  moods,  and  of  the 
types  of  character  with  which  she  deals,  proves  extraordinary  capacity. 
From  the  clear,  direct  dramatic  simplicity  of  "Yeoman  Service," 
"Fruition,"  and  "Discharged  Honourably,"  to  the  serene  devotion 
of  "  God's  Way,"  and  "  With  God,"  through  the  wondrous  far-grasp- 
ing purpose  of  "Baal,"  and  the  touching  heart- wails  of  "Sospiri 
Volate,"  we  have  a  rainbow  semicircle  of  poetic  truth  described  for  us 
with  true  imaginative  resolution  and  unfaltering  firmness  of  hand. 
Now  and  again  the  execution  is  imperfect  and  hasty,  but  it  is  never 
crude  or  coarse ;  and  even  where  it  is  most  faulty,  we  have  the  finest 
and  most  daring  turns,  and  can  scarce  regret,  after  all,  that  the  worker 
"  wrought  it  so." 

Her  purely  religious  lyrics,  which  are  here  given  under  the  title  of 
"  Questionings  "  and  "  Responses,"  not  only  shew  full  experience  and 
fine  sympathy,  but  depth  of  poetical  insight.  She  describes  a  com- 
plete circle  to  get  her  music,  builds  up  her  spiritual  house  from  oppo- 
site sides,  and  throws  high  the  skyey  dome.  And  how  much  is  in 
that!  The  root  of  the  "lyrical  cry"  lies  in  the  haunting  sense  of 
the  inadequacy,  the  needed  counterpoise  and  opposition  of  all  finite 
things  to  body  forth  the  spiritual,  and  so  justify  themselves.  The 
poet,  to  get  so  much  as  music,  must  describe  as  wide  a  circle  of  mean- 
ing and  experience  as  to  expose,  even  in  the  very  words  he  uses, 
opposing  contradictions  reconciled  in  the  medium  of  emotion  upheld 
by  the  strong  arms  of  faith.  See  how  Mr  George  MacDonald,  in  this 
fine  verse,  is  compelled  to  implicitly  qualify  his  pet  theory  of  univer- 
salism,  even  to  attain  the  rounded  circle  of  his  stanza, — 

An'  aboon  there's  room  for  mony, 

'Twasna  made  for  ane  or  twa  ; 
But  it  grew  for  a'  an'  ony, 

Countln''  love  the  best  ava. 
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So  in  Miss  Williams ;  no  single  utterance  is  complete,  but  only  in 
reference  to  its  counterpart.  And  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  uncon- 
scious inward  antitheses  that  run  through  her  poetry,  but  of  the 
spiritual  poems  viewed  as  a  whole.  Each  poem  is  set  over  against 
the  other,  and  they  thus  take  on  fuller,  deeper  significance.  Take  this 
paired  specimen : — 

IN  TDIE  OF  DOUBT. 

If  we  bnt  bad  the  rigbt 

Sure  on  our  side,  and  strong  ; 
Then  tbe  soldier  should  figbt  with  might, 
And  the  singer  should  chant  his  song, 
But  there  cometh  a  whisper,  like  -whisper  of  Fate, 
'  They  that  conquer  the  weak  are  not  valiant  nor  great.' 
If  it  were  ours  to  view 
Only  the  haK  of  life  ; 
K  a  film  on  our  eyes  there  grew, 

Then  we,  blinded,  were  fit  for  strife  ; 
But  the  heavenly  light  sheweth  piercingly  clear 
That  the  dwarf  in  the  distance  is  giant  when  near. 
If  it  were  just  to-day 

That  we  did  live  and  die  ; 
If  our  doing  would  pass  away, 
When  our  power  in  the  grave  did  lie  ; 
But  we  know  that  the  dust  in  the  wheel-tracts  of  time 
Is  retarding,  or  helping,  a  progress  sublime. 
If  we  could  calmly  rise 

Just  for  a  moment's  breath. 
To  the  height  of  the  clear  blue  skies, 
To  the  level  of  life — and  death  ; 
But  the  anger  within  us,  the  anger  without. 
Ever  stirring  our  zeal,  hold  it  molten  in  doubt. 

WITH  GOD. 

Good  Lord,  no  strength  I  have,  nor  I  cannot  fear,  and  need  not  doubt, 
Within  thy  light  I  lie,  [need  ;      Though  I  he  weak  and  low  : 

And  grow  like  herb  in  sunny  place,  If  thou  didst  will,  a  mighty  sword 
While  outer  storms  go  by.  From  out  my  stem  should  grow. 

Thy  pleasant  rain  my  soul  doth  feed —  Thou  hast  thy  glorious  forest  trees. 
Thy  love  like  summer  rain  ;  Thy  things  of  worth  and  power  ; 

I  faint,  but  lo,  thy  >dnds  of  grace         But  it  may  be  thy  plan  were  marred 
Kevive  my  soul  again.  Had  I  ne'er  lived  a  flower. 

I  fain  would  give  some  perfume  out.     Thy  promise,  like  an  evening  breeze. 
Some  bruised  scent  of  myrrh  ;  Doth  fold  my  leaves  in  sleep  ; 

But  thou  art  close  at  hand,  my  Lord —  Wlio  trusts,  the  Lord  wiU  surely  guard, 
I  need  not  strive  nor  stir.  Who  loves,  the  Lord  will  keep. 

Here  we  have  no  dogma  or  opinion,  but  pure  Christian  belief,  rarified 
in  the  high  atmosphere  of  emotion,  which  relieves  it  from  any  special 
or  class  reference — an  unforced  simplicity  that  speaks  direct  to  every 
religions  heart,  reflecting  back,  in  proper  measure,  its  own  aspirings 
and  triumphs. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiarly  involved  elements  which  somehow 
refuse  to  come  properly  to  the  surface  of  Miss  Greenwell's  chosen 
forms,  it  is  very  remarkable  how  her  poems,  read  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  might  be  conceived  now  and  again  to  slip  down  to  the  level  of 
the  mere  mystical  conceits  of  the  Italian  revival,  when  the  shimmer- 
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ing  sentiment  of  a  perverted  spiritualistic  reaction  sought  to  possess 
all  forms  of  life  and  thouglit,  at  length  issuing  in  some  very  contra- 
dictory results.  It  would  take  far  too  much  space  to  go  fully  into 
that  matter  here;  all  we  can  do  is  to  set  alongside  one  of  Miss  Green- 
well's  poems,  the  poem  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  deeply  influenced 
by  those  who  have  both  directly  and  indirectly  gained  inspiration 
from  that  period.  Certainly  this  gentleman  had  no  intention  in 
writing  that  his  poem  should  carry  with  it  a  purely  spiritual  or  religious 
suggestion.  Yet  does  not  the  one,  as  much  as  the  other,  seem  but  a 
quaint  laboured  allegory,  capable  of  being  read  almost  in  a  purely 
natural  sense  ? — 

A  MYSTERY. 

A  bird  sings  clear  within  the  darkling  wood  ; 

Sing  sweet,  oh  !  bird,  though  wounded  be  thy  breast ; 
Although  thy  song  of  few  be  understood, 

A  song  of  love  is  thine — a  song  of  rest. 

A  rose  beneath  it  blooms — a  rose  unfed 

By  earthly  mould,  unnourished  by  the  dew. 
Yet  rich  the  rose's  fragrance,  ruby  red 

In  every  leaf  as  if  its  heart  burned  thro'. 

And  when  the  bird  is  silent,  them  the  rose 

Gives  forth  no  odour,  yields  no  light  nor  bloom, — 

Death-stricken,  pale,  its  petals  shrink  and  close, 
And  all  the  air  grows  silent  as  a  tomb. 

And  when  the  bird  sing  clearest  most  it  grieves 
O^er  its  deep  wound  ;  then  from  its  heart  overflows 

A  crimson  drop,  that  on  the  rose's  leaves 

Falls  with  the  song,  then  sweetest  is  the  rose. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE. 

"  Does  love  come  down  from  heaven  like  light? 
Or  grow  like  flowers  out  of  the  ground  ? 
For  I  mean  to  seek  him  day  and  night, 
Till  I  find  him,  dear,  as  you  have  found. 

;  "  And  tell  me  when  your  love  was  bom, 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  day  ; 
Was  it  out  in  the  harvest  among  the  com ; 
Or  under  the  moon  in  May  ?  " 

' '  Ah  !  not  among  the  golden  corn. 
Nor  in  the  balmy  May, 
My  love,  my  little  one,  was  born. 
But  on  a  chilly  day, — 

"  A  day  too  late  for  winter  time. 
And  yet  too  soon  for  spring. 
After  the  trees  have  lost  their  rime, 
Before  the  birds  dare  sing. 

"  At  the  corner  of  a  dingy  street. 
When  few  were  passing  by. 
When  1  felt  in  my  face  the  fitful  sleet, 
And  looked  at  the  fitful  sky. 

"  I  know  not  how,  but  a  buried  face 
Came  back  in  the  cloudy  air 
And  I  looked  in  my  heart  a  sighing  space, 
And  Love  was  there." 
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Here  we  have  advances  towards  a  revival  of  later  mediaeval  mys- 
ticism from  both  sides, — from  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, — and  the 
result  is  tbe  assertion  of  a  kind  of  middle  kingdom  wherein  the  dis- 
tinctive traces  vanish.  It  would  be  well  were  our  religious  poetry 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  this  influence. 

Poems  and  Romances.     By  George  Augustus  Simcox,  Author  of 
"  Prometheus  Unbound."     Strahan  &  Co. 

In  one  of  her  delicious  bits  of  prose,  through  which  gleams  of 
poetry  look  out  as  quietly  as  starry  jasmine  in  a  hedgerow  before  an 
English  cottage  door,  Mrs  Barrett  Browning  speaks  of  some  poets 
"  who  stand  on  the  very  vibratory  soil  of  the  transition,  stretching 
faltering  and  protesting  hands  on  either  side."     Mr  Simcox,  notwith- 
standing a  peculiar  lyrical  sweetness,  and  brooding  calm  of  manner, 
evidently  stands  on  the  '*  vibratory  soil" — the  doubtful  isthmus,  which 
separates  a  recognised  school  from  a  rising  one.     He  certainly  has  not 
bidden  farewell  to  the  men  of  moral  allegory,  conceit,  and  riddle — 
later  heirs  of  the  reaction  that  Italian  influence  bred  in  its  meeting 
with  early  English  realism  ;  whilst  he  as  surely  holds  out  ia  hand  to 
the  new  and  vigorous  brotherhood,  who  seek  to  return  upon  pure  and 
simple  story,  and  to  shake  it  free  from  the  encumbering  garments  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  meaning  and  association.    Mr  Tennyson  hails 
him  from  one  side,  Mr  Morris  and  Mr  Swinburne  from  another ;  and, 
although  we  have  the  most  delicate  flecks  of  colour, — the  green  of  the 
grass  made  deeper  and  richer  through  the  passing  snowy  clouds  above, 
— we  scarcely  find  such  wide  sweep   of  individual  genius,   as  the 
severe,  unhesitating  simplicity  of  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  and  the 
stately,  serene  repose  of  "  Jephtha's  Daughter"  would  almost  have  led 
U3  to  expect.     True,  Mr  Simcox  moves  through  a  tolerably  complete 
circle  of  romance  ;  but  the  treatment  is  throughout  scholastic,  and 
takes  too  little  tone  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  own  time 
to  compel  universal  audience  and  assent.     Along  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  absorbing  lyrical  sentiment  of  the  laureate,  we  have  some  effort 
after  the  easy,  simple  garrulousness  of  Mr  Morris ;  and  though  Mr 
Simcox  has  too  much  culture,  and  too  high  a  poetic  ideal,  to  leave 
faulty  work,  we  confess  we  are  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the 
"  Farewell  of  Ganore,"  tormented  with  a  feeling  of  the  want  of  per- 
fect poetic  fusion  such  as  would  come  from  a  strong,  not  to  say  an 
overpowering  imagination.     Elsewhere  this  defect  is  less  noticeable, 
because  Mr   Simcox  does  not  allow  himself  free  sail  in  the  flowing 
waters  of  narrative  ;  but,  like  a  shallop  of  romance,  floats  gaily  at 
anchor  in  the  gentle  stream  of  the  descriptive  lyric.     And  here  we 
find  the  suggestion  for  a  picture  of  Mr  Simcox' s  world.     It  is  like 
one   of   the  pools  in  the  bend  of  a  dreamy  river,   secluded,   soft, 
fairy-like — a  shadowy  universe,  yet  with  strange  suggestions  of  a  real 
one  in  its  wavering  depths  and  chequered  shadows,  and  faint,  absorb- 
ing languor  of  sweetness,  possible  whirl  and  turmoil  not  being  too  far 
withdrawn.  Mr  Simcox  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  ideal;  and  over  the  crystal 
waters  we  see  the  breath  of  allegory  all  too  visibly  dimming  and  con- 
fusing what,  as  being  most  suggestive  of  human  struggle  and  emotion, 
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should  have  been  kept  sharply  in  prominence.  Hence  a  trying 
obscurity  that  aims  at  veiling  itself  in  music  "  piercing  sweet  1 "  Mr 
Simcox's  music  is  indeed  sweet,  clear,  spontaneous — sometimes  like  the 
"  breath  of  a  soul,"  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  to  us  ;  but  it  is 
remote,  wants  the  beat  and  colour  of  actual  blood,  and,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  "  find"  the  common  crowd.  Yet  it  is  true  poetry,  for  it  has 
music  and  fine  suggestion,  and  here  and  there  is  not  void  of  concentration. 
But  generally  it  wants  dramatic  intensity,  or,  indeed,  the  thrill  of  pas- 
sion in  any  sense,  and  appeals,  therefore,  to  the  highly-cultivated  and 
select,  rather  than  the  common  reader.  In  some  of  the  best  poems 
as  respects  intention,  the  style  exhibits  self- absorbing  sweetness,  and 
soft  lyrical  difiuseness,  with  allegorical  meanings  vaguely  toiling 
through  it,  like  spectral  figures  through  mountain  mist.  Occasionally, 
too,  and  because  of  this  to  some  extent,  we  have  an  obscurity  shrouded 
and  sheathed  in  a  quaint  simplicity  of  utterance,  and  a  want  of  indi- 
viduality of  conception.  Of  this  class  are  **  Art  and  Death,"  exqui- 
site as  respects  mere  finish  ;  "  A  Wind  out  of  the  West,"  "  Morning 
Dew,"  "Blind  Love,"  and  a  few  others.  "  Forget-me-Nots"  has 
true  lyrical  setting,  and  has  more  of  direct  appeal.     Here  it  is  : — 

Foi]get-me-nots  were  blooming  The  lady  in  her  cloister, 

Under  the  castle  walls  ;  Burnt  her  young  heart  away  ; 

One  said,  ' '  They  are  forgotten  The  scholar  in  his  college, 

Who  feasted  in  its  halls. "  Grew  deaf,  and  dull,  and  grey  ; 

"And  who  should  be  remembered  ?      But  when  they  put  the  grave  clothes 

What  is  the  use  of  fame  ?"  On  each  of  them  at  last, 

A  scholar  cried  ;  ' '  for  glory  They  found  that  each  had  cherished 

Is  near  akin  to  shame. "  A  relic  of  the  past ; 

Yet  he  too  plucked  the  flowers,  With  each  of  them  was  buried, 

And  his  pale  face  flushed  hot,  To  ripen  or  to  rot, 

And  gave  one  to  a  lady,  Deep  under  ground  for  ages, 

And  said,  "  Forget-me-not."  A  blue  Forget-me-not. 

This  has  the  simple  touch  of  the  true  lyric,  and  we  feel  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr  Simcox  has  kept  himself  so  far  apart,  by  means  of 
the  romance  feeling  and  too  vague  conceits,  from  the  real  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  which  he  might  at  once  so  easily  move  and  win. 
The  Prologue  to  the  Beloved,  and  the  Epilogue,  we  should  mention 
are  both  steeped  in  ideal  light,  airy  with  the  breath  of  phantasy,  and 
yet  gracefully  true. 
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The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.      January   1869.      Andover   and   London  : 

Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Beview.     January  1869.     New 

York  and  London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

The  Bibliotheca  is,  as  usual,  rich  in  the  supply  of  well-written  and 
elaborate  articles.     "  The  Origin  of  the  First  Three  Gospel"  is  ably 
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handled,  probably  by  some  one  of  the  editors.  These  Gospels  are 
usually  styled  "  synoptic,"  because,  though  diflfering  somewhat  among 
themselves,  "  they  differ  as  much  more  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
coincide  so  closely  with  each  other  in  the  general  aspect  which  they 
present  of  Jesus'  character  and  work,  that  their  presentations  are 
pecuharly  one."  The  phenomena  of  the  agreement  and  the  difference 
of  the  synoptical  Gospels  are  presented  with  great  clearness  and  fulness 
of  detail.  A  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  explain  these  phenomena,  is  to  form  the  subject  of  another 
article.  Professor  Arnold  of  Madison  University,  enters  pretty  fully 
into  the  subject  of  "  Christian  Baptism,"  treating  it  wholly  from  the 
Baptist  point  of  view.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  inserted  in 
conformity  with  a  plan  adopted  by  the  editors,  of  securing,  from  re- 
presentative members  of  different  sects  or  religious  parties,  articles 
unfolding  any  distinctive  theological  opinions  adopted  by  them,  and 
exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  meaning  which  these  parties  attach  to  the 
terms  they  use.  Dr  Barrows  continues  his  paper  on  "  Revelation  and 
Inspiration,"  and  presents  in  detail,  and  satisfactorily,  the  external 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  He  touches,  also, 
on  the  internal  evidences,  and  the  relations  of  the  synoptical  Gospels 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  concludes  by  remarking, 
*'  that  every  age  has  its  pecuhar  impress  of  thought  and  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  every  other  age,  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  Gospels,  with  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
Hear  their  own  proper  livery,  which  no  writer  of  the  following  age  was 
able  successfully  to  counterfeit."  Professor  Bascom  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, also  continues  his  very  able  and  interesting  article  on  "  The 
Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science."  He  treats  in  this  article  of 
Exchange  and  Currency.  The  last  paper  in  this  No.  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  "  WTiat  wine  shall  we  use  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?"  It  most  conclusively  proves,  "  from  the  established  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  from  the  customs  of  Bible  lands,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Holy  Scripture,  that  wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  that  such  is  the  element  appointed  by  the  Saviour  to  be  the 
memorial  of  his  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper."  All  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presented  on  the  other  side  of  this  con- 
troversy are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  unsatisfactory.  We  are  glad 
to  observe,  that  in  Dr  Alexander's  recent  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia, 
Dr  F.  R.  Lees'  article  on  unfermented  wine  has  been  very  judiciously 
left  out,  and  one  far  more  accurate  and  reliable  has  been  inserted  in 
its  stead. 

The  Princeton  is  scarcely  equal  to  itself  on  this  occasion.  The  only 
article  of  merit,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first,  which  discusses  Professor 
"  Agassiz  on  Provinces  of  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the  Race."  The 
theory  propounded  by  Agassiz  is,  "  that  the  human  race  originated  in 
nations,  and  that  there  were  originally  as  many  nations  created  as  we 
now  behold  varieties  of  the  human  race."  This  theory  is  justly  con- 
demned as  "  not  less  inhuman  than  anti-Christian,"  as  an  "  endeavour 
to  begin  again  the  foundation  of  caste,"  as  "  simply  a  revival  of  the 
old  Greek  heathenism  under  a  new  scientific  nomenclature,  a  denial  of 
the  common  brotherhood  of  man."     The  article  throws  a  great  deal  of 
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light  on  this  qaestion,  which  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  is  still  under  discussion.  Then  follows  a  review  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States."  As  a  historical  record  of  the 
missionary  operations  of  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  this 
"Manual"  is  of  great  value.  The  vi'riter  on  **  Christian  Work  in 
Egypt"  gives  a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
Christian  population.  He  reckons  the  non-Moslem  part  as  consisting 
of  250,000  Copts,  and  10,000  of  the  other  sects,  as  Jews,  Syrians, 
Maronites,  Armenians,  Greeks,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  our  old  friend  Dr  M'Cosh,  now  President  of 
Princeton  College,  as  our  readers  are  aware.  It  is  entitled,  "  A 
Method  of  Teaching  Religion  in  College,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  for  carrying  each  student,  during  his  four 
years'  residence  at  college,  through  a  complete  course  of  Bible  instruc- 
tion. This  article  is  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  addressed  by  Dr  M'Cosh 
to  the  students,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college,  on  the  next  Sabbath  after 
his  inauguration  as  president.  At  the  special  request  of  the  editors  of 
this  quarterly,  he  consented  to  its  publication.  We  would  take  leave 
earnestly  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  own  college 
committees.  Some  traveller  gives  a  graphic  account  of  "  Ro- 
manism in  Rome."  This  is  followed  by  a  review  of  Dr  Baird's 
recent  "History  of  the  New  School,  and  of  the  Question  involved  in 
the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1868."  Dr  Baird  is 
accused  of  writing  in  a  partisan  spirit.  His  work  is  spoken  of  as  "  not 
only  acrimonious  and  irritating,  but  also  ungenerous  and  unjust." 
It  is  said  by  the  reviewer,  that  "  Dr  Baird  does  not  seem  able  or 
willing  to  admit  that  those  who  difi"er  from  him  can  be  either  intelligent 
or  honest" — that  is,  simply,  the  reviewer  belongs  to  the  Old  School, 
and  Dr  Baird  to  the  New  School  of  Presbyterians. 

The  Gospel  in  Enoch  ;  or,  Truth  in  the  Concrete.  A  Doctrinal  and 
Biographical  Sketch.  By  Henby  H.  Tucker.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1869.     Pp.  198,  12mo. 

This  book  consists  of  twenty-nine  chapters,  which  have  grown  out 
of  a  series  of  sermons  by  the  author,  founded  on  the  text,  "  Enoch 
walked  with  God."  This  is  a  most  excellent  book,  rich  in  practical 
religious  truth,  exhibited  in  a  clear,  vigorous  style. 

The  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Christ :  Being  a  Harmonised  Com- 
bination  of  the  Four  Gospel  Histories  of  the  Last  Year  of  Our 
Saviour  s  Life.  By  D.  Buck,  D.D.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1869.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  293. 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we  have  no  very  great  faith  in  so-called 
Gospel  harmonies.  Had  the  task  been  limited  to  the  "synoptical" 
Gospels,  we  would  have  had  greater  confidence  in  the  attempt  to  har- 
monise the  narrative  ;  but  when  the  fourth  is  joined  to  the  others,  the 
work  becomes  one  of  very  great  difiiculty  indeed.  Dr  Buck  has  done 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  aim  is  to  present  a  continued  nar- 
rative in  the  very  words  of  the  gospel  history,  "  adding  nothing  to  the 
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original  records,  omitting  nothing  that  any  of  these  records  has  pre- 
served, and  changing  no  expression  that  the  anthorised  English  version 
contains."  The  narrative  is  designed  to  be  in  a  form  "  exhaustive, 
simple,  complete,  and  readable."  The  sonrces  of  the  different  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  narrative,  are  indicated  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  The  whole  is  divided  into  appropriate  sections,  which 
are  followed  by  critical  notes,  designed  to  elucidate  some  topics  of 
interest.  Upon  the  whole,  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
class  we  have  seen,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  It  is 
eminently  fitted  for  popular  use,  as  the  method  adopted  by  the  author 
secures  to  the  whole  narrative  great  vividness,  as  well  as  fulness  of 
detail. 

Lessons  frovi  Life.     By  Emily  E.  Hildeeth.     Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1869. 

This  little  book  is  written  with  a  good  intent.  It  breathes  through- 
out a  fine  spirit,  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style.  There 
is  a  shade  over  the  thoughts  as  they  are  here  expressed,  as  if  the 
memory  of  trials  hovered  before  the  mind  of  the  authoress.  But  this 
only  brings  out,  in  clearer  light,  the  comforting  and  quickening  truths 
she  gathersTrom  the  divine  Word,  and  illustrates  in  her  own  simple 
manner. 

The  New  Englander.    No.  CV.     October  1868.     London  :  Sampson, 

Low,  &  Co. 

This  American  quarterly  is  published  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
It  is  a  Theological  Review,  but  not  exclusively  so.  "  For  twenty-six 
years,"  say  its  editors,  "  it  has  been  the  recognised  exponent  and  de- 
fender of  those  views  respecting  politics,  public  affairs,  social  improve- 
ment, religions  doctrine  and  life,  which  have  given  character  to  New 
England.  It  has  also  included  in  its  plan  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  public  interest  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  It  disclaims 
allegiance  to  any  party  in  theology  or  politics,  and  signifies  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  it  acts,  by  adopting  as  its  motto  the  Horatian 
line,  '  Nullius  addictiis  jiirare  in  verba  maffistri.'  The  editors  and 
principal  contributors  from  the  beginning  have  been  officers  and  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  College." 

The  first  article  in  this  number  is  "  Pampresbyterianism,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Bacon  of  Yale  College.  It  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  "Pres- 
byterian National  Union  Convention,"  held  in  Philadelphia,  6th 
November  1867.  It  is  written  from  a  Congregationalist  point  of  view, 
and  gives  a  very  interesting  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
different  Presbyterian  denominations  in  America,  and  of  their  present 
strivings  after  reunion.  The  writer  has  very  obviously  Broad 
Church  sympathies,  and  has  no  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  con- 
templated union  between  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians, 
because  the  basis  of  union  has  not  the  safety-valve  of  freedom,  in  regard 
to  doctrinal  belief,  which  he  thinks  necessary  to  its  continuance. 

In  connection  with  these  American  union  movements   there  has 
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arisen  the  fact,  which,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  leading  men  there 
seem  to  have  been  unaware  of,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  current 
use  among  the  Presbyterians,  called  "  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  is  not  identical 
with  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  year  1788  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  established  "the  Constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,"  and  in  doing  so,  they  modified 
the  Westminster  Confession.  The  4th  section  of  chapter  xx.  of  tha 
Westminster  Confession  affirms,  that  certain  errorists  may  "  lawfully 
be  called  to  account  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the 
Church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate."  This  last  clause 
the  American  brethern  expunged.  So  also  instead  of  section  3  of 
chapter  xxiii.,  which  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  affirms  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrates  "  to  convoke  Synods,  to  be  present  at 
them,  and  to  preside,"  &c,  the  Americans  have  substituted  the  sen- 
tence, '*  It  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  Church  of 
our  common  Lord,  without  giving  the  preference  to  any  denomination 
of  professing  Christians  above  the  rest,  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  whatever  shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  un- 
questioned liberty  of  discharging  every  part  of  their  sacred  functions 
without  violence  or  danger."  This  modified  edition  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  is  in  use  among  the  Old  and  New  School  Presby- 
terians, but  among  the  Eeformed  Presbyterians  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, the  Westminster  Confession,  "  whole  and  entire," 
appears  to  be  used.  This  discrepancy  created  some  little  difficulty  in 
the  "  National  Union  Convention." 

This  number  contains  also  an  account  of  the  "  Argentine  Eepublics 
of  South  America,"  and  an  article  on  "Positive  Philosophy  since 
1848,"  translated  from  the  French  by  M.  Saisset,  and  a  well-written 
and  sound  exposition  of  the  "  True  Conception  of  the  Christian 
Ministry."  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  has  also  an  article  devoted  to  a 
vindication  of  Dr  N.  W.  Taylor's  Theology  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of 
the  Princeton  Review.  This  is  a  case  of  "  Greek  meet  Greek,"  and 
during  its  continuance,  for  it  has  been  a  lengthened  controversy,  there 
have  been  several  fine  passages  of  arms  between  the  combatants. 
The  New  Englander,  and  those  it  rallies  under  its  standard  have  a 
strong  tinge  of  Arminianism  and  semi-Pelagianism  about  them,  and  the 
Princeton,  representing  the  old  Scotch  Calvinism,  gives  them  no 
quarter.  They  have  had  some  very  rough  handhng  first  and  last  from 
Dr  Hodge.  The  subject  of  "  Divorce  "  has  for  a  length  of  time  been 
discussed  in  its  various  bearings  in  the  pages  of  this  Quarterly.  The 
number  before  us  contains  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  articles.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  Woolsey,  president  of  Yale  College.  It  treats  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bearings  of  divorce,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  American  laws  and  institutions. 

Though  we  differ  very  decidedly  from  the  New  Englander  on  im- 
portant points  of  doctrine,  we  cannot  but  accord  our  commendation 
of  the  remarkably  lucid  and  masterly  style  in  which  its  articles  are 
generally  written. 
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The  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scripture.  By  Dr  Kip,  Bishop  of  California. 
12mo.     Pp.  280.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1868. 

Dr  Kip  is  the  author  of  a  nnmber  of  works  of  some  interest.  The 
above  is  the  only  one  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
which  we  believe  he  has  published.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  "  ho 
knew,  from  a  long  experience  in  the  ministry,  that  many  of  the  finer 
points  of  Scripture  are  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the  generality  of 
readers."  He  contributes  this  volume,  therefore,  to  the  reUgioua 
literature  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  sugges- 
tive— that  it  may  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  holy 
Writ,  and  perhaps  teach  its  readers  to  look  for  more  in  its  pages 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  expect.  The  book  con- 
sists of  54  brief  chapters  on  such  topics  as  the  Early  Annals  of  the 
"World,  the  Image  of  God,  the  First  Sacrifice,  Money,  Horns,  Uni- 
son of  Feeling,  &c.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  are  really  interesting.  It  is  too  easily  seen,  however,  that 
Dr  Kip  is  strongly  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  regards  it 
as  eminently  a  scriptural  system. 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Albert  Barnes.  London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.  1868. 
12mo.     Pp.  452. 

This  course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  19th 
century,  was  delivered  by  appointment,  as  the  first  course  on  the  founda- 
tion established  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  by  Mr  Zebulon 
Stiles  Ely  of  New  York,  who  gave  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  that  seminary,  to  be  called  "The  Elias  P.  Ely  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity."  These  lectures  are  to  be  deUvered 
according  as  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  may  allow,  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  present  volume,  the  first  of  the  series,  consists  of 
ten  lectures  fi:om  the  practiced  pen  of  the  venerable  Albert  Barnes  of 
Philadelphia.  The  topics  it  discusses  are  : — The  Limitations  of  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Subject  of  Religion ;  Historical  Evidence  as 
afiected  by  Time  ;  Historical  Evidence  as  afiected  by  Science  ;  The 
Evidence  of  Christianity  from  its  Propagation  as  that  Evidence  exists 
at  present ;  Miracles — the  Evidence  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
they  were  performed  in  the  First ;  Prophecy  as  that  Evidence  exists 
now  ;  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  with  reference  to  the  Objec- 
tions made  to  it  at  present ;  the  Personal  Character  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ ;  the  Religion  itself  as  adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Man, 
as  illustrated  in  these  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  ;  and  the  Relations  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  Stage  of  the  World's  Progress  in  Science, 
Civilization,  and  the  Arts.  In  an  appendix  of  about  50  pages,  the 
author  enters  with  great  minuteness  and  discrimination  into  the  his- 
torical bearings  of  the  argument  from  miracles. 

These  lectures,  though  delivered  to  students  in  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  are  not  wholly  scientific  in  their  character, 
but  on  that  account  we  regard  them  as  all  the  more  valuable,  and  as 
fitted  to  benefit  the  very  class  to  whom  they  are  originally  delivered. 
They  embody  in  fresh,  vigorous  language  the  thoughts  of  one  who,  for 
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many  years,  has  been  brought  into  contact  as  a  pastor  with  all  the 
various  phases  of  human  life,  and  has  been  an  observant  and  deeply- 
interested  student  of  men  as  woU  as  of  books. 

The  Plymouth  Pulpit.     A  weekly  publication  of  Sermons,  by  Henky 
Ward  Beecher.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

Exceedingly  racy  in  their  general  style,  and  distinguished  by  all 
the  remarkable  excellencies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  defects,  of 
Mr  Beeeher's  sermons  already  published,  and  noticed  below.  There 
is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  sermons  of  Beecher  and 
those  of  Spurgeon.  They  belong  to  entirely  different  schools.  For 
our  own  part,  we  prefer  those  of  Spurgeon.  They  are  more  to  our 
mind  as  exhilbitions  of  the  gospel  than  the  witty,  pithy,  pungent,  off- 
hand orations  of  Mr  Beecher.  The  great  American,  however,  doubtless 
understands  well  the  character  and  the  wants  of  his  audience,  and  he 
is  doing  good  service.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  deal,  as  he  is  doing, 
such  powerfuliblows  against  the  manifold  evils  that  are  around  him  I 
We  are  not  without  great  need  of  some  such  "  prophet  of  fire  "  amongst 
ourselves. 

Sermons.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Selected  from  published  and  unpublished  discourses,  and  revised 
by  their  author.  In  two  Vols.  8vo.  London  :  Samson,  Low,  & 
Co.     1868. 

These  handsome  volumes  contain  respectively  24  and  22  dis- 
courses, together  with  a  number  of  the  prayers  offered  at  the  close  of 
the  sermons.  These  discourses  are  altogether  unique  in  their 
character.  They  could  have  been  delivered  nowhere  but  in  America, 
They  are  full  of  American  modes  of  thought,  and  of  allusions  to  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  the  forms  of  American  daily  life.  Herein  lies  Mr 
Beeeher's  peculiarity,  and  we  may  say  also  his  power  and  excellency  as 
a  preacher.  He  wields  an  immense  influence,  and  after  reading  these 
discourses,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  There  is  a  life,  and  ani- 
mation, and  directness  in  his  utterances  which  is  really  quite  refreshing. 
He  says  indeed  some  very  strange  things  ;  his  expressions  are  very 
odd  at  times,  fitted  not  only  to  create  a  smile,  but  to  force  the  audible 
laugh,  but  yet  the  tendency  and  aim  is  always  good,  and  under 
cover  of  the  strange  similitude,  or  allusion,  some  winged  truth  goes 
forth,  and  strikes  deep  into  the  conscience  or  the  heart.  As  a  whole- 
some counteractive  for  dry  sermons,  or  sermons  that  go  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  a  nap,  or  to  dream  away 
for  an  hour  undisturbed,  we  know  not  a  better  book  for  preachers. 
Beecher  is  obviously  not  a  book-worm,  though  he  does  not  forget  the 
apostolic  counsel  as  to  reading,  his  production  gives  evidence  of  a 
cultured  and  well-informed  mind ;  but  he  studies  men  more  than 
books.  He  enters  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  great  heaving  mass  of 
the  population  around  him,  and  understands  and  sympathises  with 
all  their  aims  and  pursuits.  His  sermons  are  like  a  healthy  fresh 
breeze  passing  through  the  mind  clearing  away  the  dust  and  haze 
that  gather  about  it,  and  they  cannot  but  do  good. 
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Yet  we  cannot  wholly  commend  these  sermons ;  we  mnst  confess 
that  we  do  not  think  Beecher  is  altogether  successful  in  vindicating 
himself,  and  he  devotes  two  sermons  to  that  special  purpose,  from  the 
animadversions  of  those  who  object  to  his  political  sermons.  The  great 
defect  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  is,  giving  too  great  a  prominence 
to  secular  and  political  events.  We  would,  for  our  part,  desiderate 
more  of  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  in  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
fathers — the  old  doctrine  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Jesus. 
This  is  the  "power  of  God  unto  salvation."  We  would  not  presume 
to  instruct  our  distinguished  Alethodist  brother  how  to  preach,  but  we 
have  really  felt,  in  reading  these  otherwise  excellent  and  admirable  dis- 
courses, the  great  defect  referred  to.  More  of  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  would,  in  our  opinion,  vastly  enrich  them  and  make 
them  unspeakably  more  powerful  as  instruments  for  good. 

The  Christian  Quarterly.  No.  I.  January  1869.  Editor— W.  T. 
Moore,  Pastor  of  Church  of  Christ,  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Associate  Editors — W.  K.  Pendleton,  President  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege, West  Ya. ;  Isaac  Errett,  President  of  Alliance  College,  Ohio ; 
Robert  Graham,  President  of  College  of  Arts  in  Ky.  University ; 
Dr  S.  E.  Shepard,  of  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio;  Thomas 
Munnell,  Cor.  Sec.  of  Amer.  Christ.  Miss.  Society ;  Alex.  Proctor, 
Pastor  of  Church  of  Christ,  Independence  Mo.,  Cincinnati.  R. 
W.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Pabhshers. 

Notwithstanding  the  array  of  editorial  names  here  exhibited,  few  of 
our  readers,  we  suspect,  will  be  able  to  discover  the  particular  class  of 
the  Christian  community  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  newly- 
started  Quarterly.  At  the  risk  of  being  held  culpably  ignorant  of 
w&jnerican  notabilities,  we  honestly  confess  that  we  never  heard  before 
of  either  the  pastors  or  the  colleges  here  introduced  to  our  notice. 
Nor  are  we  much  more  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  editors,  by  reading  their  prospectus.  "  The  Christian 
Quarterly,"  they  tell  us,  "will  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  religion  of  sects.  Everywhere 
the  old  foundations  of  society  are  breaking  up,  while  there  is  a  very 
general  outcry  for  something  better, — something  more  in  harmony 
with  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  race.  In  short,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  all  connected  with  the  editorial  department  to  make  the 
Quarterly  a  high-toned,  able,  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  all  human  systems  and  traditions 
of  men.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  publication  is  needed ;  that  the 
times  require  a  fearless  and  unsectarian  magazine,  which  will  occupy 
the  broadest  grounds  of  a  true  catholicity,  to  do  battle  against  rehgious 
error  in  the  Protean  forms  which  it  assumes  in  this  age  of  stirring 
thought  and  earnest  investigation."  It  is  evident  from  this  manifesto 
that  the  editors  are  prepared  to  maintain,  and  zealously  to  propagate, 
certain  opinions,  which  they  conscientiously  entertain  as  the  truth,  in 
opposition  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  error.  But  as  to  what  these 
opinions  are,  in  distinction  from  the  opinions  of  other  Christians,  we 
are  kept  entirely  in  the  dark.     All  that  we  learn  is,  that  they  are  held 
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**  in  opposition  to  all  human  systems  and  traditions  of  men  ;"  that  is, 
we  presume,  all  systems  of  divinity,  and  all  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith.  But  this  only  renders  the  point  in  question  darker  and  more 
indefinite  than  ever.  We  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  opposition 
to  all  human  systems  and  traditions  as  the  rule  of  faith.  It  was  the 
glory  of  the  Eeformation,  that  it  rejected  all  traditions  of  men  in  this 
sense,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ever 
adopted  any  system  of  divinity  as  an  infallible  rule.  We  can  also 
understand  that  some  may  object  to  creeds  and  confessions  as  tests 
of  orthodoxy,  or  terms  of  communion.  But  this  is  a  very  diiferent 
thing  from  being  opposed  to  all  human  systems  and  confessions. 
Are  we  to  understand  this  to  mean  opposition  to  everything  that 
has  ever  been  taught  by  men  as  trnth  ?  If  so,  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  know  what  these  editors  hold  in  opposition  to  all  that  has  ever 
been  held  as  truth  in  Christendom.  Equally  vague  is  the  pro- 
fession of  "  primitive  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  rehgion 
of  sects."  The  difficulty  here  is,  that  there  is  hardly  a  Christian  sect 
among  us  which  does  not  maintain  that  its  religion  is  "  primitive 
Christianity."  In  fact,  there  is  a  sect  which  claims  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  "Primitive  Christians,"  and  we  fear  that  "the  editorial 
department"  of  this  review  is  destined  to  add  another  to  the  already 
too  many  sects  of  the  present  day  ;  while  their  Review,  as  it  developes 
their  peculiar  views,  will  form  a  system  of  its  own,  another  "religion 
of  sects,"  to  which  the  term  "  human"  may  be  as  justly  applied  as  to 
any  other  system  professedly  founded  on  the  New  Testament. 

A  glance  at  the  articles  unveils  the  mystery,  and  discovers  that  the 
editors  belong  to  that  class  of  religionists  known  under  the  general 
term  of  the  Brethren;  though  to  what  section  of  the  class,  whether 
PJymouthists,  Separatists,  Darbyites,  Newtonites,  Walkesites,  or  what 
other  section,  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine.  Among  other  evidences 
of  this  parentage,  none  is  more  identifying  than  the  self- concealment 
and  vagueness  of  profession  which  we  have  just  adverted  to  as  having 
puzzled  us  to  make  out  at  first  what  they  were.  Though  of  all  sects 
the  most  sectarian,  the  Brethren  protest  against  "the  rehgion  of 
sects."  Split  up  into  fragments,  each  having  its  own  crotchet,  and 
each  crotchet  being  ticketed  with  some  man's  name,  they  raise 
an  outcry  against  all  "human  systems  and  traditions  of  men." 
Separatists  in  theory  and  practice,  and  making  it  their  business  to 
break  up  all  existing  communions,  they  boast  of  their  "fellowship  "and 
"  catholicity."  And  such  is  the  character  of  the  leading  articles  in 
The  Christian  Quarterly.  Thus,  in  the  article  entitled  "An  InfaUible 
Church,  or  an  Infallible  Book,  which  ?"  in  the  first  number,  the 
writer  betrays  that  sneaking  fondness  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  that  manifest  bitterness  and  hostility  towards  the  Reformed 
Churches,  which  form  distinctive  traits  of  the  sect.  Of  the  infalli- 
bility claimed  by  Romanists,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  fervid  admira- 
tion. No  disciple  of  Loyola  could  dwell  with  more  enthusiasm 
on  the  peace,  the  certainty,  the  self-denial,  with  which  this  dogma 
inspires  its  devotees,  or  with  more  contemptuous  scorn  of  Protestants 
who  have  no  such  dogma  to  rest  upon.  More  especially  is  he  afilicted 
with  that  species  of  phobia  which  impels  the  Brethren  to  snarl  and 
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snap  at  all  ministers  of  the  gospel, — *•  Protestant  priests,"  as  they 
style  them, — whenever  they  happen  to  cross  their  path.  True,  he 
admits  feebly,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  Papal  infallibility  is  a  lie  ;  but 
then  it  is  "  a  splendid  lie,"  and  we  are  left  to  envy  those  who  believe 
in  it.  True,  also  he  professes  to  substitute  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  But  who  denies  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible  ?  Certainly  no  good  Protestant  of  any  denomination. 
What,  then,  can  he  possibly  mean,  by  talking  as  if  they  did  ?  The 
meaning  is  purposely  kept  vague,  but  we  shall  sift  it  out.  In  the 
first  place,  he  insinuates  that  Protestants  have  substituted  their 
human  creeds  in  place  of  the  Bible.  He  must  know,  in  his  inmost 
soul,  that  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  No  Protestant  church 
we  ever  heard  of  ascribed  infallibility  to  its  creed.  In  so  far  as  any 
Protestant  does  so,  he  goes  over  to  the  arrogant  assumption  of  Eome. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  distinctive  character  of  all  the  Reformed  churches, 
that  they  base  their  confessions  on  the  word  of  God,  as  the  sole 
authoritative  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  "We  have 
nothing  to  do  now  with  the  question  of  formal  subscription  to  a  creed. 
The  sweeping  charge  of  this  writer  involves  all  "  Protestant  churches," 
even  those  who  may  not  recognise  any  subordinate  standard  of  faith, 
and  implies  that  each  and  all  of  them  substitute  "  a  religion  of  sects" 
for  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  next  place,  conscious 
that  he  may  be  met  here  with  an  indignant  protest,  he  artfully  shifts 
his  ground,  and  begins  to  taunt  Protestants  with  being  unable  to  decide 
with  infallible  certainty,  on  the  salvation  of  all  who  belong  to  their 
communion  !  This  idea  is  so  outrageous,  that  our  readers  may  desire 
to  have  ocular  proof  of  it.  Let  them  look  to  the  following  extracts  : — 
"  The  apostles  had  a  standard  by  which  they  tried  all  men.  The 
gospel,  the  church,  the  ordinance,  meant  something.  They  had  but 
one  gospel  to  preach.  Belief  in  that  gospel,  and  obedience  to  its 
requirements,  constituted  men  Christians.  And  these  Christians  con- 
stituted the  one  body.  Now,  did  the  apostles  ever  promise  salvation 
to  men  who  refused  to  yield  to  its  terms,  as  contained  in  the  commis- 
sion under  whose  sanction  they  preached  ?  Did  they,  in  one  word, 
ever  promise  salvation  to  any  human  being  outside  of  the  Church  of 
which  they  themselves  were  members  ?  I  most  solemnly  affirm  that 
they  never  did !  To  the  truth  as  they  preached  it,  to  the  ordinances 
as  they  administered  them,  and  to  the  church  as  they,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit's  aid,  organised  it,  they  have  bound  this  world  ?  Now,  apply 
these  apostoUc  tests  to  the  Protestant  parties  of  the  age.  Here  are 
ten  Protestant  priests,  representing  ten  Protestant  factions.  I  approach 
the  first.  *  Can  I,  sir,  be  saved,  and  not  be  a  member  of  your 
church,  and  without  rendering  obedience  to  the  gospel  as  you  preach 
it  r  He  replies,  *  Oh,  yes ;  I  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
say  that  you  cannot  be  saved  in  some  other  church.'  Imagine  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  employing  this  form  of  speech  !  Poor  deluded 
man  !  I  presume  that  when,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  he  has  said 
this,  he  thinks  that  he  has  done  charity  a  real  service,  whereas  he  has 
but  strangled  her  in  the  house  of  her  professed  friends.  This  man 
represents  a  miserable  faction  called  a  church,  outside  the  pale  of 
which  he  confesses  men  can  be  saved.    And  so  I  address  myself  to 
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each  of  the  ten  Protestant  priests,  and  from  each  T  receive  the  same 
answer.  Each  refers  me  to  some  other  mythical  establishment,  in 
which  salvation  may  be  found.  To  be  sure,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
church,  but  then  it  may  also  be  obtained  in  some  other  church 
radically  (?)  different  from  his  own  !  'Well,'  I  again  enquire,  '  is  your 
church  infaUible  ?'  About  all  that  he  knows  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is,  that  it  claims  to  be  infallible,  and  he  must  not  be  like  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  anything,  else  he  would  not  be  a  good  Protestant ; 
therefore  he  answers  me  readily,  *  No,  sir;  my  church  is  not  infallible. 
It  is  made  up  of  poor,  sinful,  erring  men.'  I  push  my  inquiries  : 
*  Is  your  creed  infallible.'  At  a  loss  to  know  to  which  I  refer, — the 
human  or  the  divine, — and  remembering  that  Chillingworth  once  pro- 
claimed that  *  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible, 
is  the  rehgion  of  Protestants,'  he  determines,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  to  select  the  Bible,  and  so  he  responds,  '  The  gospel  is  neces- 
sary, though  of  itself  insufficient,  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  depraved 
hearts  of  men.  The  gospel  is  necessary,  though  alone  it  can  not 
purify  man.  The  truths  of  revelation  are  not  sufficient  to  save 
men.  The  Word  of  God,  without  the  accompanying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  distinct  from  it,  and  operates  independ- 
ently of  it,  has  no  power  to  save.  Without  this  abstract  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God  is  a  dead  letter.'  "And 
thus  does  Protestantism  bow  her  head  to  the  dust,  and  from  her 
all  hope  departs.  It  is  weaker  than  Eomanism  in  this,  that  while 
Rome  utterly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  it  tenaciously  holds  to  the  dogma  of  the  church's  infalli- 
bility. The  church,  at  least,  is  sufficient  and  infallible.  You  may 
eafely,  and  for  ever,  trust  in  the  church ;  but  the  Protestant  has 
neither  an  infallible  church  nor  an  infallible  book.  True,  his  creed 
may  direct  him  in  what  it  is  right  for  him  to  do,  but  then  he  cannot 
control  his  own  volitions ;  and  though  he  may  believe  right,  still,  in 
order  to  make  his  faith  worth  anything,  he  must  await  the  accompany- 
ing influence  of  an  abstract  agent,  which  he  cannot  control.  And 
herein  we  perceive  the  weakness  of  Protestantism.  The  Protestant 
can  not  implicitly  trust  his  church ;  it  speaks  not  to  him  in  tones 
calculated  to  beget  confidence ;  and  as  for  his  creed,  why,  that  is  all 
well  enough  as  an  abstract  question,  but  then  he  does  not  know  how 
far  to  trust  it,  or  how  much  to  trust  it.  As  for  the  momentous 
question,  '  Am  I  saved  now  ?  Am  I  infallibly  right,  both  in  my  faith 
and  practice  ?'  it  is  enough  to  say,  he  despairs  of  their  being  satis- 
factorily answered  in  this  life.  A  life  lived  in  harmony  with  moral 
law  is  the  best  evidence,  and  in  a  myriad  of  cases  the  only  evidence, 
the  Protestant  has  that  he  is  a  pardoned  man.  He  hence  lives  in 
constant  uncertainty  and  doubt,  and  eternally  oscillates  between  hope 
and  fear.  There  is  no  comfort  in  such  a  religion  as  this,  and  I 
marvel  not,  therefore,  that  thousands  of  persons  of  Protestant  birth 
and  culture  incontinently  throw  themselves  upon  the  soothing  breast 
of  '  Holy  Mother  Church.'" 

We  decline  entering  into  controversy  with  a  writer  capable  of 
penning  such  sentences  as  the  above.  In  a  footnote  we  are  told 
that  the  answers   made   to   the   above   questions   "  are  written   as 
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given  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine."  "We  have  simply 
to  say  that,  without  further  evidence,  we  will  not  believe  it.  No 
sound  Presbyterian,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  church, 
would  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  an  "abstract  influence 
operating  independently  of  the  Word  of  God."  The  doctrine  of  that 
church  is,  that  "  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  but  especially 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and 
converting  sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort, 
through  faith,  unto  salvation."  To  the  intelligent  reader  it  must  be 
quite  superfluous  to  shew,  that  what  this  writer  has  advanced,  in 
legard  to  assurance  of  personal  salvation,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  truth ;  that,  whUe  the  Church  of  Rome  denies  salvation  to  all 
outside  the  pale  of  her  communion,  she  equally  denies  the  assurance 
of  salvation  to  any  inside  that  pale  ;  that  she  keeps  her  votaries  in  a 
state  of  trembling  uncertainty  on  that  point,  down  to  their  last 
breath  ;  that  on  this  account,  "  the  doubtsome  faith  of  the  Papists" 
was  distinctly  condemned  by  our  Reformers  ;  that  the  infallibili^ 
which  she  claims  (though  she  has  never  been  able  to  tell  where  it 
resides, — whether  in  Popes  or  in  General  Councils,  or  in  both  com- 
bined), respects  merely  her  own  authority  ;  and  that  the  peace  which 
she  has  to  ofler  means  nothing  more  than  the  quiet  submission  of  the 
slave  to  the  will  of  his  master.  Equally  needless  would  it  be  to 
prove,  on  the  contrary,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
Reformers,  an  assurance  of  personal  salvation  is  not  only  an  attainable 
privilege,  but  the  plain  duty  of  all  who  are  resting  their  faith  on  the 
infallible  Word  of  God.  But,  indeed,  the  infallibility  of  the  Word  is 
not  the  point  to  which  this  writer  would  conduct  us.  The  obvious 
drift  of  his  whole  reasoning  is  to  shew  that,  without  an  infallible 
church,  men  can  have  no  certainty  or  assurance  of  salvation.  Does 
he  mean  to  tell  us  that  outside  of  his  church  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion ?  If  not,  where  is  the  visible  church  to  be  found,  outside  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation  ?  We  know  of  no  church  but  one  which 
advances  such  a  monstrous  claim — the  Church  of  Rome.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  therefore,  some  of  our  readers  will  conclude,  must  be  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise.  We  would  be  more  charitable.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  we  believe,  largely  avails  itself  of  the  aid  of  a  class  of  men, 
soft-hearted  and  wrong-headed  enthusiasts,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
its  tools,  rather  than  as  its  agents, — but  who  do  its  business  more 
effectually,  perhaps,  than  if  it  were  known  that  they  did  its  bidding. 
And  as  such,  we  feel  assured,  may  be  regarded  the  sect  represented 
by  this  Christian  Quarterly.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  above 
extract  pervade  the  whole  of  this  number,  and  sufficiently  account  for 
the  bitter  and  haughty  scorn  with  which  Protestants  are  assailed,  and 
every  attempt  at  Protestant  union  violently  opposed.  We  deem  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  put  the  evangelical  churches  of  our  land  on  their 
guard  against  this  newly  sprung  foe  of  the  Reformation.  Its  emissaries 
may  be  found,  we  are  persuaded,  in  every  church  where  the  field  is 
promising ;  its  tactics  are  as  unscrupulous  as  they  are  insidious ;  its 
motto  is.  Divide  and  Conquer  ;  its  instinct  is  to  pounce  upon  and  peck 
at  the  first  ripe  fruit ;  and  from  the  dead  set  which  it  has  made,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  those  flocks  which  hava  been  chiefly  gathered 
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out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  too  obvious  that  its  design  is  to 
unsettle  the  faith  of  the  newly-fledged  converts,  and  thus  either  to 
scatter  them  into  devious  paths,  or  to  drive  them  back  into  the  com- 
munion from  which  they  had  happily  escaped. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  second  number  of  this  peri- 
odical (April  1869).  It  confirms  our  previous  impressions,  with  the  addi- 
tional discovery,  that  it  is  under  the  management  of  an  extreme  type  of 
the  Brethren,  who  may  be  styled  fanatico-ritualistic  Baptists.  By  this 
sect,  which  now  call  themselves  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  regeneration 
is  identified  with  '*  immersion  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity."  John  the 
Baptist  is  called  "  John  the  Immerser !"  And  the  catholic  spirit  of  the 
party  is  demonstrated  by  their  excluding  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  all  who  are  not  baptized  in  their  own  way,  which  seems  to  be  by 
immersion  in  the  sea  !  In  general,  the  articles  are  distinguished  by  a 
style  of  criticism  as  one-sided  and  illiterate,  as  it  is  pert  and  preten- 
tious. The  following  may  be  regarded  as  their  confession  of  faith  : — 
"  The  disciples  of  Christ,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  propose  a 
radical  change,  not  simply  one  of  expedients.  In  order  to  consum- 
mate the  lasting  union  of  the  Lord's  people,  the  disciples,  who,  with- 
out boasting,  stand  in  advance  of  all  parties  on  the  method  of  such 
a  union,  propose  : — 1.  The  suppression  of  all  unscriptural  terms,  and 
the  introduction  of  '  a  pure  speech.'  2.  The  destruction  of  theo- 
logical terminologies,  of  all  mystical  verbiage,  and  of  all  untaught, 
philosophical,  or  rather  sophistical  questions.  3.  The  elimination  of 
all  such  unscriptural,  and  therefore  sinful,  designations  as  Episcopal 
church,  Preshjterian  church,  Methodist  church.  Baptist  church,  and 
BO  on.  4.  The  destruction  of  sporadic  sects  by  the  scriptural  identi- 
fication of  Christ's  church.  5.  The  abolishment  of  creedism,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  one  body,  the  cne  Spirit,  the  ove  Lord,  the  one 
faith,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  foundation.  6.  The  dissolution  of  all 
centralised  ecclesiastical  governments,  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
gregational independency." 

But  the  "  beliefs  of  the  Disciples"  are  plainly  in  a  state  effusion,  and 
will  probably  pass  through  a  great  variety  of  phases,  before  assuming, 
if  ever  they  are  to  assume,  any  definite  shape.  The  following  piece 
of  pure  jargon,  which  concludes  a  paper  on  *'  The  Royal  Priesthood," 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  beyond  the  reach  of  argument : 
"  Are  we,  then,  consecrated  priests  ?  If  not,  how  dare  we  officiate 
at  the  altar  ?  Have  our  bodies  been  washed  in  the  laver  of  baptism  ? 
Have  we  gone  into  the  tide,  and  come  up  out  of  it,  as  did  the 
Saviour  ?  If  not,  let  the  fate  of  Korah  and  his  companions  be  a 
warning  to  us.  If  in  the  type  men  perished,  because  they  approached 
the  altar  without  consecration,  how  much  greater  their  punishment 
in  the  Antitype  ?  Christ's  immersion  is  then,  indeed,  an  example  to 
us.  Then  let  me  stand,  like  the  blessed  Saviour,  on  '  Jordan's 
strand  ;'  yea,  let  me  put  my  feet  in  the  tracks  he  left  in  its  yielding 
sands  ;  like  him,  lie  beneath  its  liquid  wave,  and  rise  with  him  a  royal 
priest  for  ever." 
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Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Peter.  By  Kev.  John 
LiiiLiE,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston, 
New  York.  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.  New  Tork :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway. 
1869. 

Kegarding  the  lamented  author  of  this  volume,  Dr  Schaff  gives  us 
the  following  interesting  details.  "  Dr  Lillie,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and  an  American  by  adoption,  was  one  of  the  best  classical  and 
biblical  scholars  of  this  country.  Bom  December  16.  1812,  at  Kelso, 
he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1831,  with  the  first 
honours  of  his  class  ;  and  in  public  recognition  of  his  subsequent 
labours  in  tihe  cause  of  sacred  learning,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1855,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1834,  he 
emigrated  in  company  with  older  members  of  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  completing  his  theological  studies  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Tork,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  died,  after  a 
brief  illness,  February  23.  1867,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston,  New  Tork,  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Without  neglecting  his  pastoral  duties,  he  was  always  an  enthusi- 
astic and  most  systematic  student,  especially  of  the  Bible.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  help  of  the  most  extensive  exegetical 
library  of  New  York  city.  He  prepared  elaborate,  critical,  and  philo- 
logical commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Epistles 
of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jade,  most  of  which  were  published  by 
the  American  Bible  Union.  This  last  was  the  translation  of  Aberlen 
and  Riggenbach's  Commentary  on  the  Thessalonians,  with  valuable 
additions  for  the  American  edition  of  Lange's  "  Bibelwerk."  It 
appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  in  1868,  with  a  biographical  notice 
by  the  general  editor,  who  esteemed  him  as  a  dear  personal  friend, 
and  as  one  of  his  ablest  co-workers  in  this  extensive  enterprise. 
At  his  death,  Dr  Lillie  left  in  manuscript  his  Lectures  on  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  which  he  had  elaborated  with  special  interest,  and 
\Thich  he  regarded  as  his  best  work.  They  are  similar  in  character 
and  scope  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Thessalonians,  published  by  Messrs 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  Tork,  1860.  Though  very  different  in 
plan  and  structure  from  the  immortal  work  of  Archbishop  Leighton 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  they  breathe  the  same  reverential  spirit 
and  devotional  fervour,  while  they  are  much  more  fall  and  thorough 
as  an  exposition,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  embodying  the  most 
valaable  results  of  the  latest  critical  research  and  exegetical  learning." 

After  examining  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  estimate  of  the  author  thus  expressed  by  Dr  Schaff  is 
fully  borne  out.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
a  scholar  who  could  not  be  superficial,  but  delighted  in  thoroughness ; 
possessed  of  great  critical  acumen  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  He 
shews  himself  to  be  independent  of  the  authority  of  great  names, 
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exercising  his  own  judgment,  and  hesitating  not  to  declare  it,  however 
he  may  differ  from  other  expositors  of  acknowledged  ability  and  weight. 
One  thing  which  has  specially  struck  us  is  his  insight,  a  kind  of  quick, 
intuitive  apprehension,  as  distinguished  from  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
long  and  laborious  investigation.  To  an  expositor,  possessed  of  course 
of  a  sound  judgment,  not  influenced  by  vagaries  and  fancies,  this 
insight, — this  "  vision  and  faculty  divine," — is  a  qualification  of  the 
highest  kind.  It  is  analagous  to  the  diagnosis  which  characterises 
the  most  skilful  physicians,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  their  worth. 
They  seem  to  see  at  a  glance  how  the  matter  stands,  and  judicious 
treatment  is  the  result.  Dr  Lillie  expresses  his  ideas  clearly  and 
tersely,  and  some  passages  possess  great  beauty,  and  rise  even  to 
eloquence. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  is 
left  upon  the  mind,  after  perusing  the  exposition  of  those  passages 
which  are  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Had  space  permitted,  we  had 
intended  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  singularly  judicious  method 
with  which  such  passages  are  handled.  Meanwhile  we  would  cordially 
recommend  to  all  biblical  students  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  which  will  be 
found  as  sound  in  its  conclusions  as  it  is  suggestive  in  its  reflections. 
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Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.     Jahrgang.     1869.     Drittes  Heft. 

Gotha. 

The  leading  article  in  this  No.  of  the  above  Quarterly  is  a  Eeview 
of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Dr  Richard  Rothe  of  Heidelberg. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  theoglical  lights  of  Germany.  .  He  surpassed 
"  even  Nitzsch,  Miiller,  Dorner,  Martensen,  and  Baur  in  vigorous  grasp 
and  independence  of  thought,  and  was  hardly  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  Schleiermacher."  His  great  work  was  a  system  of  theological 
ethics  ("  Die  Theologische  Ethik")  which  first  appeared  1845-48  in 
three  volumes.  It  at  once  took  rank  as  the  greatest  work  on  specu- 
lative divinity  which  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher. 
The  article  treats  (1)  of  Bothes'  life-course  ;  (2)  his  religious-moral 
character  ;  (3)  Eothe  as  a  preacher  and  a  scientific  theologian  ;  (4)  his 
ecclesiastical  position.  It  is  altogether  an  extremely  interesting 
article,  and  will  richly  repay  a  perusal. 

This  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  The  Doctrine  of  tlie  Lispiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  Dr  Dietzsch  of  Boblingen.     The  writer  examines  the 
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language  and  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  in  investigating 
the  subject,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  which  point  in  the  direction  of 
sound  views.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  so  important  a  theme  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  way  so  satisfactory.  Then  follows  a  Doctrinal  Exposition 
of  Eomans  v.  12—21,  by  Klbpper  of  Konigsberg.  The  genuineness 
of  the  famous  saying  of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  :  "  Here  I 
stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  may  God  help  me  "  ("  Hie  steh'  ich, 
ich  kann  nicht  anders,  Gott  helff  min,  Amer  "),  is  proved  by  Dr  Burk- 
hardt,  who  devotes  a  brief  historical  dissertation  to  the  subject,  to 
be  after  all  doubtful.  A  biblical  article  by  Superintendent  Graf  of 
Schalkau,  harmonises  the  language  of  Matthew  (sxvi.  82,  xxxii.  7, 10) 
and  Mark  (xvi.  7),  "  Tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilee  ;  there  shall  ye  see  him  as  he  said  unto  you  " — "  But 
after  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  unto  Galilee,"  with  that  of 
Luke  (xxiv.  49)  "  But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,"  &c. 

In  this  No.  there  are  also  reviews  of  some  important  works  that 
have  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  such  as  (1)  Conrad  v.  Heresbach, 
and  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Toicn  of  Wesel,  both  from 
the  pen  of  A.  Wolters  of  Bonn.  (2)  An  Introduction  to  Monumental 
Theology,  by  Professor  Piper  of  Berlin.  This  is  a  work  that  has  com- 
manded great  attention  in  Germany,  and  has  met  with  high  com- 
mendation. For  years  past,  Piper  has  enriched  and  adorned  the 
pages  of  his  "  Evangelischer  Kalendar  "  with  valuable  monographs  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  Christian  archaeology  and  the  history 
of  art.  For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  conducted  the  Christian 
Archaeological  Seminary  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Monumental  Theology,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  above  900 
pages,  which  is  quite  a  treasury  of  information,  of  great  value  on  the 
history  and  literature  of  monumental  studies  from  the  apostles'  age  to 
modern  times. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Gesammte  Lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche.     Jahr- 
gang  1869.     Zweites  Quartelheft.     Leipzig. 

We  have  here  first  an  article  of  Dr  Zockler  of  Greifswald  on  The 
Beginnings  af  Human  History,  as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ; 
second.  Remarks  on  James  iv.  o,  6,  by  Engelhardt ;  and,  third,  a  very 
comprehensive  and  ably  written  account  of  the  Apostacy  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  and  his  vain  endeavour  to  restore  paganism  to  its  former 
place  and  power.  This  No.  also  contains  a  large  number  of  critical 
notices  of  recent  German  works  in  the  different  departments  of  theo- 
logy. The  Zeitschrift  is  conducted  with  great  ability.  Its  writers, 
however,  cannot  conceal  their  strong  confessional  Lutheranism. 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  Historische  Theologie.     Jahrgang  1869.     Drittes, 
Heft.     Gotha. 

This  No.  of  the  Journal  of  Historical  Theology  is  one  of  more  than 
usual  importance.  The  first  article  is  by  Dr  Bittcher  on  the  Life  of 
Abelard,  the  father  of  the  so-called  scholastic  theology.  The  article 
is  of  great  historical  value.     It  displays  great  inquiry  and  discrimina- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  second  gives  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  labours  and  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  Saxon  theologian, 
Andreas  Musculus,  who  took  part  with  Andrea,  Chemnitz  and  others, 
at  Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1577,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
"  Bergic  Book,"  or  **  Form  of  Concord  "  ("  Concordienformel"),  which 
was  simply  an  edition  of  the  "  Torgau  Book."  This  "  Form  of  Con- 
cord "  rejected  Melancthon's  doctrine  of  synergism,  and  affirmed  that 
man  by  the  fall  had  "  ne  scintilla  quidem  "  of  spiritual  power  to 
receive  the  offered  grace.  This  "Form,"  besides  subserving  important 
ends  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  is  an  admirable  production,  and 
for  its  caution  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  its  precision  and  clearness,  is 
entitled  to  a  permanent  and  high  place  as  a  work  in  scientific  theo- 
logy. The  place  Musculus  held  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and 
in  the  controversies  of  his  time,  are  here  well  represented.  The  third 
article  is  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Controversies  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church,  as  developed  in  the  party  strife 
which  sprang  up  (1598-1600)  in  connection  with  a  sermon  preached 
by  John  Weininger,  at  Noteln,  in  the  Baden  Oberland,  near  Basel. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  R.  Linder,  and  is  of  very  considerable  merit 
as  a  historical  critical  essay. 

Bibel-Lexikon.  Realworterbuch  zum  Hand-gebrauch  fiir  Geistliche 
und  Gemeindeglieder.  Leipzig  and  London  :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate. 

The  successive  numbers  of  this  Bible  Lexicon  follow  each  other  at 
brief  intervals.  Already  nine  numbers  have  appeared.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  this  Lexicon,  and  to  express  our  opinion 
of  its  merits.  It  represents  the  last  results  attained  in  the  department 
of  theology  and  the  related  sciences  by  German  theologians  of  the 
Bchool  from  which  it  emanates.  The  fact  that  it  is  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Dr  Daniel  Schenkel,  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
Rationalists,  will  sufficiently^  indicate  its  general  character.  It  is 
however,  undeniable  that  its  articles  are  written  with  marked  ability. 

Trceparation  zum  Propheten  Jesaja.  Von  Dr  August  Heiligstedt. 
Halle  and  London  :  WilHams  &  Norgate.     1869.     Pp.  153. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  book  for  students  who  are  reading  in 
the  original  Hebrew  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  might  be 
called  a  critical  lexicon  to  that  book.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  the  author's  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  which  was  published  in 
1867,  and  has  had  a  very  favourable  and  extensive  reception  among 
the  students  of  Germany.  We  very  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  most 
useful  handbook. 

Neue  Entdeckungen  auf  dem  Gehiete  der  Biblischen  Text-Kritik.  Von 
Jacob  Jongeneel.  Leiden  and  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
1868.     Pp.  60. 

This  book  is  by  a  Dutchman,  the  professor  of  history  and  Dutch 
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literature  at  Deventer.  It  exhibits  the  view  the  author  has  been  led 
to  entertain  of  the  poetical  structure  of  certain  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach  Protestantschen  Gnindsdtzen  darfjestellt. 
Von  Dr  A.  Schweizer,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Ziirich. 
Zweiter  Band.  Leipzig  and  London :  "Williams  &  Norgate. 
1869.     Pp.  244. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  author's  Handbook  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  It  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  Christ 
under  the  two  heads  ;  (1)  the  Person  of  Christ ;  and  (2)  the  "Work  of 
Christ  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  It  is  presented  according  to  the 
Protestant  reformed  mode  of  conception.  To  students  of  theology,  for 
whom  it  is  specially  designed,  we  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  com- 
prehensive and  logical  summary  of  doctrine. 

Das  Buck  Daniels.  Uebersetzt  und  Erklart.  Yon  Dr  Th.  Rliefoth, 
Oberkirchenrath.  Schwerin  and  London  :  "V\''illiams  &  Norgate. 
1868.     Pp.  518. 

Dr  Kliefoth  is  well  known  as  the  able  preacher  in  the  Dom  Kirk  at 
Schwerin.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  have  had 
a  wide  acceptance  in  Germany.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a 
translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  together  with  a  commentary.  In 
an  introduction  of  about  twenty  pages,  he  treats  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book,  which  he  vindicates,  and  then  gives  an  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents. In  the  course  of  his  excellent  and  satisfactory  commentary,  Dr 
Kliefoth  takes  occasion  to  criticise  the  opinions  of  several  of  his 
countrymen  who  have  also  written  on  the  book,  and  he  generally  takes 
what  we  regard  as  the  correct  view  of  the  import  of  the  statements  he 
expounds.  There  is  nothing  very  special  about  this  work  to  call 
forth  any  marked  commendation,  yet  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  fitted 
to  be  very  useful  to  those  whose  researches  lead  them  to  the  study  of 
that  very  interesting  portion  of  Scripture.  They  will  find  themselves 
in  the  company  of  an  intelligent,  well-informed  author. 

Die  Clementinischen  Schriften :  Mit  hesonderer  Rucksicht  an/  ihr 
literarisches  YerhdUniss.  Yon  Dr  Joh.  Lehmann.  Gotha  and 
London:  "Williams  &  Norgate.     1869.     Pp.471. 

Clemens  Romanus  was  prominent  among  the  first  teachers  of  the 
church  at  Rome.  He  is  probably  referred  to  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  iv.  3.  He  was  the  author  of  an  "Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church"  still  extant  in  the  original  Greek.  It  was  held  in 
esteem  by  the  early  church,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  read 
in  public  worship.  There  is  a  fragment,  entitled  a  "  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,"  also  attributed  to  him,  but  its  authenticity  is, 
rightly  we  beUeve,  called  in  question. 

But,  besides  these  Epistles,  there  are  other  documents  ascribed  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  about  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
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sion.  These  are — 1.  The  Clementina,  consisting  of  nineteen  homilies 
in  Greek  (^0/xiXiai  xXjj.asvrog).  These  profess  to  give  an  account  of 
Clement's  conversion,  and  of  his  journeys  in  the  company  of  Peter 
during  his  missionary  tours  in  the  East.  The  doctrinal  system  they 
embody  professes  to  be  based  on  the  sermons,  and  discussions  of  Peter 
with  Simon  Magus,  but  is  in  reality  a  strange  medley  composed  of 
Ebionitism,  and  Hellenistic  Gnosticism,  and  Christianity.  2.  The 
Hecognitiones  Clementis  [KvayvuioiaiMoi),  so  called  because  they  contain  an 
account  of  Clement's  meeting  with  his  long  lost  father,  and  mother, 
and  brothers,  and  of  their  conversion.  These  Recognitiones  are 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus.  A  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  existed  regarding  the  relation  between  the  Homilies 
and  the  Recognitions.  Dr  Lehmann  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
historical  and  critical  works  which,  from  the  time  of  Sichardus,  who 
first  edited  (1526)  the  Recognitions  giving  them  forth  as  the 
genuine  work  of  Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  published 
on  this  much-controverted  subject.  Some  have  held,  as  Schliemann, 
that  the  Recognitions  are  just  a  modified  edition  of  the  Homilies  ; 
while  others,  as  Hilgenfeld,  have  as  strenuously  contended  that  the 
Homilies  are  a  modified  edition  of  the  Recognitions.  There  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  Homilies  two  epistles  addressed  to  James  in  Jerusalem,  one 
written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  and  the  other  by  Clement  at  Peter's  re- 
quest, for  the  purpose  of  intimating  to  that  apostle  that  Peter,  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome,  had  appointed  Clement  as  his  successor.  Dr 
Lehmann  presents  a  translation  of  these  letters,  and  enters  into  a 
critical  exposition  of  them.  He  lays  out  his  main  strength  in  investi- 
gating the  contents  of  the  Recognitions,  which  he  thinks  are  the  pro- 
duction of  two  difierent  authors,  and  in  comparing  them  with  the 
Homilies,  which  he  regards  as  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  last  seven 
books  of  the  Recognitions,  out  of  which  they  have  been  elaborated  and 
extracted.  Dr  Lehmann's  work  is  altogether  exceedingly  satisfactory  as 
a  specimen  of  historical  criticism. 

Die  Klagelieder  Jeremi'd  erklart  von  Dr  Ernst    Gerla.ch.     Berlin 
and  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     18C8.     Pp.  150,  8vo. 

This  little  work  forms  an  admirable  handbook  to  the  critical  study 
of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  It  consists  of  a  translation  of  that 
book  at  once  expressive  and  elegant,  and  noticeably  much  more  closely 
allied  to  the  English  version  than  it  is  to  that  of  Luther,  and  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  employed  by  the  prophet. 
Dr  Gerlach  thus  explains  in  his  preface  his  general  view  of  the 
book  : — "  Having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  study  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  the  author  has  thought  fit,  first,  to  publish  the 
exposition  of  the  Lamentations.  As  this  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom,  according  to  which  the  Lamentations  is  handled  as  an 
appendix  to  the  prophecies,  his  doing  so  requiries  a  brief  explanation. 
The  book  of  the  Lamentations  is  looked  upon  by  the  author  as  in 
reality  the  gate  of  entrance  into  the  book  of  the  prophecies.  This 
will  account  for  the  order  in  which  the  expositions  appear."  The 
author  presents   this  work  as  a  specimen  of  the  exposition  of  the 
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prophecies  which  he  intends  to  publish,  and  hopes  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  criticism  -which  it  may  call  forth.  In  an  "  Introduction  "  of 
sixteen  pages,  he  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  usual  questions  which 
belong  to  such  a  department,  in  which  he  shews  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  brings 
together  much  useful  information.  He  vindicates  the  ascription  of  the 
authorship  of  the  book  to  Jeremiah.  He  inquires  into  the  meaning 
of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  compositions,  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  its  significance,  &c., — on  all  which  subjects  he  presents 
in  brief  compass  the  results  of  careful  study.  We  would  recommend 
this  work  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  critical  commentary. 

Der  Hirt  des  Hermas,  untersncht  von  Theodore  Zahn,  Licentiat 
u.  Privatdocent  der  Theologie  in  Gottingen.  Gotha  and  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate.     1868.     Pp.  518. 

A  few  years  ago  Zahn  published  an  excellent  **  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Theology,"  in  a  review  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Marcillus, 
Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  We  heartily 
welcome  this  new  work  from  his  pen  on  "  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas." 
The  "  Shepherd  "  (llo/.tt^v)  is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  Christian 
life,  enforced  by  the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  allegorical  visions,  "mandata"  and  "  similitudines,"  and 
received  its  name  "  Shepherd  "  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  from 
an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  that  the  author  received  the  com- 
munications he  records.  It  was  held  in  great  repute  during  the  second 
century.  It  is  attributed  to  the  "  apostolical  Hermas,"  who  is  men- 
tioned, Romans  xvi.  14,  and  by  some,  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, to  one  Hermas  of  Rome,  the  brother  of  Pius  I.,  about  150. 
This  work  of  Zahn's  is  a  complete  and  exhaustive  monograph  on  the 
subject.  It  treats  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  book,  and  enters 
into  an  exposition  of  its  contents,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Meister  Eckhart,  der  Mystiker.  Zur  Geschichte  der  religiosen 
Speculation  in  Deutschland.  Yon  Adolf  Lasson.  Berlin  and 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1868.     Pp.  374. 

Master  Eckhart  was  the  first  of  the  German  philosophical  mystics. 
He  was  the  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  and  died  about 
1329.  Lasson  enters  into  a  comprehensive  inquiry  regarding  the 
facts  of  Eckhart's  life,  and  the  bearing  of  the  doctrines  he  taught  on 
the  history  of  religious  speculation  in  Germany.  The  work  is  of  per- 
manent importance. 

Die  Lehre  von  der  Offenharung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Philosophie  des 
Christenthums.  Von  Lie.  Alfbed  Ed.  Keauss.  Gotha  and 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1868.     Pp.  346. 

This  work  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  is  a  "Con- 
tribution to  the  Philosophy  of  Christianity."    The  writer  stands  on  the 
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side  of  Christianity,  and  with  ability  meets  the  various  forms  of  opposi- 
tion that  have  arisen,  in  his  own  country  specially,  against  the  authority 
of  the  divine  Word.  He  treats  also  of  the  Contents  and  the  Form  of 
the  Kevelation  from  God. 

Geschichte  des  PoUtischen  Franzosischeu  Calvinismus.  Von  Gottlobj 
von  PoLENz.  FuKFTER  Band.  Gotha  and  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate.     1869. 

This  valuable  history  of  Calvinism,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  France,  has  been  in  the  course  of  publication  since 
1857.  In  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  the  vener- 
able author  touchingly  alludes  to  sore  domestic  bereavements  which 
hindred  him  in  his  labours.  When  completed,  the  work  will  be  one  of 
the  great  historical  treasuries,  to  which  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  Protestantism  in  France,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  the  time  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  in  the 
year  1789,  will  continually  resort,  and  never  without  being  richly  re- 
warded. 

The  volume  under  review  contains  a  comprehensive  and  well-written 
history  of  the  subject,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  who  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  Ravaillac  in  IGIO,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Amnesty  of 
Nismes  (1629),  by  which  Cardinal  Eichelieu  secured  to  the  Huge- 
nots  all  the  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Von  Polenz  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
Calvinism  which  he  has  so  well  exhibited  in  these  interesting  volumes. 

Geschichte  des  Alien  Testamentes  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche.  Von 
LuDWiG  DiESTEL,  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat 
Jena.  Jena  and  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1869.  Pp. 
817. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats — the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  within  the 
Christian  Church — which,  we  believe,  has  yet  been  published.  Dr 
Diestel  has,  at  immense  labour,  searched  whole  libraries  apparently 
for  the  information  which  he  has  here  accumulated.  The  work  is 
orderly  in  its  arrangement,  and  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  ability  and  erudition.  It  is  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  handbooks  of  Church  history  which  are  so  common  in  Germany. 
The  author  divides  his  work  into  seven  periods  :  1.  The  time  of  the 
fathers,  a.d.  100-250  ;  2.  The  age  of  the  great  church  teachers,  a.d. 
250-600;  3.  The  period  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  pre- 
vailed, A.D.  600-1100  ;  4.  The  period  of  the  church's  dominancy, 
A.D.  1100-1517;  5.  The  Reformation,  a.d.  1517-1600;  6.  The 
reign  of  orthodoxy  and  the  reaction,  a.d.  1600-1750  ;  7.  The  con- 
flict against  the  reaction,  a.d.  1750  to  the  present  time.  In  each  of 
these  periods  the  author  presents,  first,  a  general  outline  of  the 
opinions  prevalent  in  the  church  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  and  then 
a  detailed  account  of  the  views  of  different  writers.    Dr  Diestel  does 
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not  obtrude  his  own  particular  opinion,  but,  as  a  faithful  and  pains- 
taking historian,  conducts  his  readers  over  the  whole  field,  nor  leaves 
them  till  he  has  made  them  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it.  We 
know  no  better  compendium  which  we  could  recommend  to  an  advanced 
student  of  theology,  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Old  Testament  exegesis,  and  with  the  place  it  has  held,  and 
the  influence  it  has,  at  diflferent  epochs,  exerted  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  author  does  not  seem  disposed  to  give  the 
Old  Testament  that  equal  authority  with  the  New  to  which  we  think 
it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Rationalists.  He  takes  notice  of  the  fact,  that  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  Old  Testament  continues  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the 
New,  and  that  quite  recently  the  Scottish  Churches  have  emphatically 
condemned  as  heretical  the  notion,  that  the  older  Scriptures  are  of  in- 
ferior authority.  It  is  plain  that  the  author,  although  he  has  bur- 
rowed much  among  the  ancient  divines,  has  kept  his  eye  on  the  course 
of  events  in  our  day.  The  style  is  remarkably  clear,  so  that  the  book 
is  easily  read. 

Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher  und  seine  Freunde.     Briefe  und  Lebens- 
nachrichten  Von  A.  W.  Moller.     Bremen. 

This  work  has  acquired  new  interest  from  the  following  circum- 
stances:— On  the  13th  of  July  last,  the  descendants  of  Krummacher  met 
at  Tecklenberg,  to  commemorate,  by  a  series  of  religious  services,  the 
recurrence  of  his  hundredth  birthday.  One  of  this  family-group,  who 
took  part  in  the  remarkable  celebration,  gives  the  following  account  of 
it : — "  On  that  occasion,  there  were  assembled  at  Tecklenburg,  where 
Krummacher,  one  hundred  years  before,  first  saw  the  light,  and  where 
for  thirty-three  years  his  youngest  son  has  laboured  as  a  minister  of 
the  word  of  God,  six  children  of  the  departed — four  sons  and  two 
daughters, — together  with  a  number  of  grand-children  ;  in  all,  twenty- 
two  persons.  On  Sabbath,  12Lh  July,  at  the  morning  service,  Krum- 
macher's  youngest  son  Julius,  who  is  pastor  in  Tecklenberg,  read  the 
liturgy ;  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  his  son  Friedrich- WUhelm 
the  royal  chaplain  at  Potsdam,  from  the  text  Luke  xx.  37,  38.  The 
family  afterwards  met  together  in  the  house  of  the  youngest  son,  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  social  intercourse.  In  the  evening,  the  choir  of 
the  little  town  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  before  the  parson- 
age, and  first  sang,  in  four-part  music,  several  hymns,  and  then  the 
two  hymns  by  F.  A.  Krummacher,  which  are  found  in  the  Tecklenburg 
hymn-book,  viz.,  the  missionary  hymn  '  Eine  Heerde  und  Ein  Hirt,' 
and  the  Christmas  hymn  *  Empor  zu  Gott  mein  Lobgesang.'  The 
members  of  the  congregation  accompanied  the  choir,  so  that  the 
melody  of  their  singing  echoed  throughout  the  whole  valley,  and  up- 
wards to  the  starry  heavens.  On  the  13th  of  July,  there  was  set  up, 
at  the  front  of  the  house  in  which  F.  A.  Krummacher  was  born,  which 
stands  near  to  the  parsonage,  — his  father  had  held  the  office  of  royal 
'  Hoffiskal'  (attorney-general)  and  *  Justizrath'  (counsellor  of  justice), 
— a  marble  tablet,  bearing  the  following  incription  : — '  Ihrem  thenren 
Vater  Dr  Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher,  hier  geboren  den  13  Juli 
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1768,  heimgegangen  in  Bremen  den  4  April  1845,  von  seinen,  sechs 
kindern  in  der  Liebe  die  nimmer  aufhort.  Vixit  vivit  nee  unquam 
moriturus  est."*  When  the  tablet  was  erected,  the  family  gathered 
together  before  the  house,  and  crowned  it  with  garlands.  The  hymn 
•  Mag  auch  die  Liebe  weinen,'  was  then  sung,  and  the  celebration  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  these  words  of  the  blessed  promise,  which  the 
whole  assembly  prayed  might  be  fulfilled  in  each  one  of  them,  '  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna  ;  and  will 
give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.'  " 

Dr  F.  A.  Krummacher, — the  object  of  this  commemoration, — after 
having  studied  at  Lingen  and  Duisburg,  became  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  Meurs,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  evangelical  congregation 
at  Kettwig.  He  was  next  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg, 
and  then  superintendent  of  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernberg.  In  1824, 
he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  lived  in  intimate  fellowship  with  Tre- 
viranus,  Mallet,  Pauli,  Miiller,  &c.,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  being 
pastor-primarius  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Of  his  four  sons,  three 
became  ministers  of  the  gospel,  viz.,  Dr  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Krum- 
macher, of  Potsdam,  now  deceased,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Elijah 
the  Tishbite,"  and  of  "David  the  King  of  Israel,"  &c  ;  Emil  Wil- 
helm,  of  Duisburg  ;  and  Julius,  of  Tecklenburg.  Of  his  grandsons, 
three  also  are  pastors,  viz.,  Adolf,  Hofprediger  in  Halberstadfc,  son 
of  the  late  Dr  Krummacher  of  Potsdam  ;  Hermann,  of  Brandenburg  ; 
and  Carl,  of  Elberfeld. 

Dr  I{jummacher  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  "  Parabeln," 
and  is  therefore  generally  styled  in  Germany,  by  way  of  distinction, 
"  Parabeldister  Krummacher."  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  on  Cornelius  the  Centurion,  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  of  several  other  works,  which  are  still  current  in  Ger- 
many, and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  practical  importance. 

Frederick    Wilhelm    Krummacher:    Eine    Selhstliographie.      Berlin, 

1869. 

This  Autobiography  of  Dr  F.  W.  Krummacher  of  Potsdam  presents 
a  graphic  view  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  illustrious  author.  We 
understand  that  an  English  edition  of  the  work,  with  illustrative  notes, 
is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  will,  in  a  few  weeks  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  To  very  many  readers  this 
will  be  a  welcome  memorial  of  Krummacher,  whose  works,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  German  religious  writer,  have  found  a  welcome  in 
this  country.  The  author  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr  F.  A.  Krummacher, 
the  "  Parabeldister  Krummacher."  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  10th 
December  last,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

*  "  To  their  dear  father,  Dr  F.  A.  Krummacher,  who  was  born  here  on  the 
13th  of  July  1768,  and  went  home  [died]  in  Bremen  on  the  4th  of  April  1845, 
by  his  six  children,  with  that  love  which  never  ceases.  He  lived,  he  yet  lives, 
and  will  never  die.'' 
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Public  Instruction  in  France.'^ 

Instruction  Populaire  en  France.   Debats  Parlementaires.     Par  MM.  Carxot 

Havin  et  Jules  Simon,  Deputes  an  Corps  Legistatif ;  avec  une  Inlro- 

duclion    His'orique,    par   M.   Jules    Simon.     Paris.     JDegorce-Cadot, 

Editeur,  37  Rue  Serpente. 
Carte  Siatistique  dd' I nstmction   Primaire  en  France.     Par  J.  Manier. 

Paris  :  Chez  I'Anteur,  Rue  Faubourg  Poissonniere  11. 
Carte  de  la  France  Protestante,  presenfcxnt  les  Circonscriptions  Consis- 

toriales  des  eglises  reformees  dressee  pour  la  premiere  fois,    I'ar  CnARLEs 

Read,  Chef  du  Service  des  Cultes  non-Catholiques  an  Ministere  de 

rinstruction  publique  et  des  Cultes.     Paris.     1851. 
La  Liberie  de  I'Enseignement  Superieur.     Par  Mgr.  L'Eteique  D'Orleans. 

Paris  :  Ch.  Douniol,  Editeur.  Rue  de  Tournon  29.     1808. 
M.  Duruy  et  V Education  des  Filles.     Par  Mgr.  L'  Eveique  D'Orleans. 

1868. 
Seconde  Lettre  de  Mgr.  d' Orleans  sur  M.  Duruy,  et  I'Eucation  des  filles. 

1868. 
La  Femme  Chretienne  et  Francaise.     Demiere  reponse  k  M.  Duruy  et  a 

ses  defenseurs.     Par  Mgr.  D'Orleans.    10-e  Edition.     1868.     See  also 

i'  Ecole,  par  Jules  Simon. 

We  propose,  with  the  help  of  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  speeches  pronounced  within  the  last  few  years  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  summary  of  the 
different  projects  and  methods  of  pubhc  instruction  that  have  been 
tried  in  France  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  together  with  the  results 
that  have  been  reached  up  to  our  own  day. 

Under  the  old  monarchy,  the  instruction  of  the  aristocracy  was  well 
provided  for,  but  nothing  was  done  for  the  people.  The  education 
of  the  rich  was  carried  on  in  numerous  convents,  and  in  several 
secular  universities,  containing,  on  their  staff,  many  persons  in  holy 
orders,  while  three-fourths  of  the  nation  were  abandoned  to  their 
ignorance.  The  priests  taught  their  pupils  literature,  philosophy, 
and  even  theology,  but  there  was  no  question  of  the  practical  sciences. 
The  ecclesiastical  element  was  all-powerful ;  Napoleon  himself  was 
educated  at  the  military  school  at  Bienne  by  the  Minimi.  But  the 
Revolution  was  about  to  change  France  into  a  democratic  and  lay 
country.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
decreed,  *'  That  a  course  of  public  instruction,  common  to  all  the 
citizens,  be  created  and  organised,  gratis  in  so  far  as  concerns  those 
parts  of  instruction  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  .  .  .  National 
festivals  shall  be  established  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  cultivate  fraternity  between  all  the  citizens,  and  to  bind  them  to 
the  constitution,  the  country,  and  the  laws."  The  first  project  of  public 
instruction  was  presented  only  in  the  autumn  of  1791.  This  task 
devolved  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  bishop  of  Autun.  "  He 
shewed  himself  worthy,"  says  M.  Jules  Simon,  "  of  the  mission  with 
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which  he  had  been  intrusted.  He  swept  away  traditions,  and  proposed 
as  his  object  to  secularise  and  universalise  instruction.  His  project, 
like  almost  all  that  was  done  at  that  time,  was  vast,  simple,  and  im- 
practicable. There  was  philosophy  and  energy  enough  and  to  spare, 
but  experience  was  awanting." 

I.  M.  de  Talleyrand. — His  project  is  a  summary  of  the  labours  of 
Locke,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Condillac.  It  contains  in  germ  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  which  the  realisation  is  being  pursued  since 
1789. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  distinguishes  between  an  elementary  instruction, 
necessary  for  all,  and  a  higher,  which  is  merely  useful.  The  former 
ought  to  be  universal  and  gratuitous.  The  State  ought  to  understand 
its  duty  in  this  respect,  since  public  instruction  ensures  security, 
national  riches,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  Elementary  schools 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  opened  gratis  to  all  the  citizens  without  excep- 
tion, but  not  to  be  imposed  upon  any.  "  The  nation  offers  to  all  the 
great  benefit  of  instruction,  but  it  does  not  impose  it  upon  any.  It 
knows  that  every  family  is  in  itself  an  elementary  school  of  which  the 
father  is  the  head.  It  respects  the  rights  of  nature,  which  has  put 
the  happiness  of  the  children  under  the  safeguard  of  paternal  tenderness 
and  left  to  the  father  the  task  of  pi'onouncing  on  what  is  best  for 
them,  until  the  moment  in  which,  coming  under  personal  duties,  they 
acquire  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves." 

We  agree  with  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  thinking  that  the  honourable 
member  went  a  little  too  far  in  his  love  of  liberty,  and  respect  for  the 
paternal  hearth. 

**  While  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  thus  reposing  on  paternal  tenderness, 
and  declaring  that  every  family  is  an  elementary  school,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  citizens  were  absolutely  illiterate,  and  felt  neither 
the  disgrace  nor  the  misfortune  of  their  ignorance.  .  .  .  Under  pre- 
text of  liberty,  they  (Talleyrand  and  the  Commission)  granted  to  parents 
the  right  of  condemning  their  children  to  perpetual  ignorance." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  project.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  above  the  elementary  schools,  essentially  gratis,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
put  district  schools,  where  the  classics,  history,  mathematics,  and 
poetry  were  to  be  taught.  Departmental  schools  were  to  give  the 
highest  instruction.  These  were  special  schools,  clerical  seminaries, 
schools  of  law,  medical  schools,  military  schools.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  agriculture  nor  of  engineering,  of  industry  nor  of  commerce." 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  observes  M.  Jules  Simon,  "  complains  that 
under  the  old  regime,  all  the  citizens  were  brought  up  for  the  church, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  done  enough  in  founding  schools  for  doctors, 
advocates,  and  soldiers."  This  is  just  another  proof  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  people  think  to  revolutionise. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  recommends  the  status  quo  to  professors  of 
theology.  "Sciences,"  he  tells  them,  " are  susceptible  of  progress, 
of  experiments,  of  discoveries ;  all  that  is  foreign  to  theology.  It 
must  be  now  what  it  was  at  the  first.  The  national  assembly  therefore, 
while  encouraging  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  must,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  principle,  oppose  itself  to  any  extension  of  theology."  The 
fact  is,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  held  theological  quarrels  and  the 
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encroachments  of  the  clergy  in  abhorrence.  The  number  of  theolo' 
gical  schools  is  not  indicated  ;  there  were  to  be  four  great  medical 
faculties,  and  twenty-three  military  schools,  which  were  to  be  entered 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  where  nearly  all  the  youths  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  department  whose  officers  they  were  to  be. 
Lastly,  a  great  body,  sitting  at  Paris,  the  National  Institute,  was  to 
have  the  oversight  of  all  the  schools,  and  not  merely  to  inquire  into 
their  administration,  but  also  into  their  mode  of  instruction.  It  was  to 
take  cognisance  of  aU  the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  Bibliotheque,  the  Collerfe  Royal,  and  the  College  des  quatre 
Nations.  The  elite  of  the  pupils  from  the  departmental  schools  were 
to  be  sent  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

*'  When  we  speak  of  instruction  at  the  present  day,"  remarks  our 
author,  "  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  confined  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  ;  but  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  question.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand and  all  his  contemporaries  understood  the  mission  of  civilisa- 
tion and  thought  in  a  much  higher  sense.  "We  have  already  seen 
that  the  project  binds  the  Institute  to  the  schools.  ...  It  goes  on 
to  say,  We  must  place  beside  the  schools,  properly  so-called,  the 
public  lectures  given  at  the  Institute,  and,  alongside  of  public  and  private 
teaching,  the  material  resources  for  study,  such  as  scientific  collections 
and  libraries,  and  the  indirect  teaching  given  by  national  festivals, 
theatres,"  kc. 

A  national  library  will  be  joined  to  the  Institute.     The  project  then 
recommends  the  destruction  (!)  of  antiquated  works,  to  be  replaced  by 
books  containing  the  most  recent  speculations.     No  one  who  knowa 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  will  be  surprised  to  find  this  opinion  in 
one  of  the  projects  presented  to  the  convention.     Lakanal,  who  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  convention,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  for  the  progress  of  science  and  letters,  demanded 
of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  in  1 796, ' '  to  sell  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  or  to  make  an  atoning  sacrifice  by  fire  of  the  ascetic,  theological 
books,"  &c.    There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this ;  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas,  the  style  of  the  moment.     What  is  truly  singular,  is  to 
find  this  opinion  so  early  as  1791,  and  under  the  pen  of  IM.  de  Talley- 
rand.    He  was  not  listened  to,  happily  for  himself  and  the  Assembly. 
A  great  number  of  books  perished  ;  but  none  were  condemned  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.     It  is  interesting  to  find,  from  the  project, 
that   4500   suppressed    convents   had  given   the   nation   4,194,412 
volumes,  among  which  were  26,000  manuscripts.     About  a  fifth  were 
incomplete,  and  therefore  of  no  value.     Of  the  3,200,000  remaining 
volumes,  2,000,000  contained  nothing  but  theology.     It  was  perhaps 
these  2,000,000  that  excited  the  Vandalism  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun. 

A  few  pages  of  the  project  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  female 
education.  "  Women,"  it  says,  "  have  the  same  abstract  rights  as  we, 
but  it  is  in  their  interest  not  to  make  use  of  them.  .  .  .  We  recom- 
mend domestic  education  for  women  as  being  the  fittest  to  prepare  them 
for  the  virtues  it  is  needful  for  them  to  acquire."  In  other  terms, 
all  instruction  is  refused  to  them,  i.  e.,  all  justice. 

An  anterior  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  assigned  to  the  king  the 
direction  of  public  instruction  ;  it  could  not  exist  independent  of  the 
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ruling  power ;  the  project,  therefore,  established  a  committee  with  six 
commissioners  and  six  inspectors  named  by  the  king. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Jules  Simon  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  Talleyrand  : — "  Such  is  this  project,  made  up  of  good  and  evil, 
but  in  which,  without  any  doubt,  the  good  predominates.  It  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  state  of  instruction  in  the 
last  years  of  the  old  regime,  and  upon  the  preoccupation  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  time  of  its  publication  ;  it  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  strong  feeling  it  displays  of  the  importance  of  education  ia  all  its 
degrees,  its  indiflerence  to  tradition  and  routine,  and  3'et  its  inability 
to  free  itself  entirely  of  them  ;  and  it  bears,  in  all  its  parts,  traces  of  a 
great  love  of  equality  and  liberty,  with  much  inexperience  of  how  to 
found  and  maintain  them.  Its  greatest  blemishes  are  the  not  making 
instruction  obligatory  on  families,  the  making  it  only  partially  obligatory 
on  the  communes,  the  districts,  and  the  departments,  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  female  instruction,  and  the  leaving  out  of  the  practical 
sciences  and  industry.  Its  merits  are  many ;  it  establishes  elementary 
instruction  gratis,  a  vast  system  of  bursaries ;  it  organises  a  great 
scientific  body,  which  recalls,  in  more  gigantic  proportions,  the 
Serapeum  of  Alexandria  and  the  school  of  Athens  ;  it  unites  in  one 
and  the  same  network,  and  places  under  a  single  direction,  all  that  in 
the  action  of  the  public  powers,  concurs  to  spread  or  to  create  science 
and  to  reform  morals.  The  philosophy  of  the  project  is  everywhere 
liberal,  although  often  a  little  narrow.  ...  It  proclaims  that  thei-e  is 
no  public  morality  different  from  private  morality.  .  .  .  "Without 
being  very  republican,  it  is  democratic,  and  would  certainly  disap- 
point those  who  should  seek  in  this  first  great  act  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
the  augury  of  his  future  destiny.  Few  acts  of  his  life  are  so  irreproach- 
able, and  make  so  much  a  man  of  him  as  this  one.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  did  not  steadily  see  to 
the  execution  of  its  decrees,  and  that  this  vast  project  of  national 
education  should  have  remained  a  dead  letter." 

The  reading  of  the  project  was  finished  on  the  19th  September 
1791.  It  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  printed.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  gave  place  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  then  Con- 
dorcet's  turn,  and  on  the  20th  October  1792,  he  read  his  remarkable 
project  upon  the  general  organisation  of  public  instruction. 

II.  Condorcet. — Upon  many  points  the  philosopher  agrees  with  the 
bishop.  Condorcet  distinguishes  five  degrees  of  public  instruction, — 
1st,  the  elementary  schools ;  2d,  the  secondary  (grammar)  schools ; 
3d,  the  institutions  ;  4th,  the  Lyceums  ;  5th,  the  National  Society 
of  Arts  and  Science.  In  reality  the  difference  between  this  classifi- 
cation and  that  of  Talleyrand  is  not  very  great.  The  institutions  are 
simply  district  schools,  and  the  Lyceums  and  the  National  Society  are 
merely  two  sections  of  the  Institute.  Bnt  there  is  no  longer  any 
word  of  clerical  seminaries,  nor  schools  of  law  and  medicine  or  mili- 
tary schools.  Elementary  instruction  remains  free  and  universal,  and 
is  given  gratis.  A  formal  command  to  create  a  school  reaches  every 
commune  containing  400  inhabitants. 

Religion  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  any.     As  the  constitution  re- 
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cognised  the  right  of  each  one  to  choose  his  own  form  of  worship,  and 
even  to  do  without  any  at  all,  instruction  could  not  be  tied  down  to 
one  more  than  to  another.  Each  one  was  to  be  taught  by  his  own 
minister.  Condorcet  proposes  that  youths  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  particular  branch  of  education,  should  be  admitted  to 
a  superior  branch,  and  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
treasure,  under  the  name  of  pupils  of  the  nation.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  might  rise  to  3,850.  Condorcet  endeavoured  to  remedy 
social  inequality  by  bursaries,  but  these  were  liable  to  be  much  abused 
in  being  turned  from  their  intended  object  to  pension  off  fathers,  and 
at  times  in  being  turned  to  electoral  purposes ! 

A  national  society,  the  same  as  in  Talleyrand's  scheme,  occupies 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid  of  instruction,  but  simply  as  an  administra- 
tive body.     The  Lyceums  are  for  teaching. 

Liberty  of  instruction  emanates  from  the  public  authority  alone;  it 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  good,  and  of  liberty  itself. 

Condorcet's  project,  like  Talleyrand's,  contains  no  provision  for 
female  education. 

Presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  month  of  April 
1792,  the  new  project  met  the  same  fate  as  that  of  its  predecessor.  It 
could  not  be  voted,  nor  even  discussed,  by  an  assembly  at  the  last 
gasp.  But  it  served  as  a  basis  to  the  project  for  the  organisation  of 
elementary  schools,  presented  to  the  Convention  during  the  last  days 
of  November  1792,  by  Lanthenas,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  great  and  complete  creation  of  a  vast  system 
of  instruction,  descending  from  the  Institute  to  the  village  school,  that 
system  so  honouring  to  Talleyrand  and  Condorcet,  gives  place  to  ex- 
clusive preoccupation  about  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge. 
On  this  point  Lanthenas  follows  Condorcet  closely.  But  he  advanced 
two  steps  :  1st,  That  in  a  population  of  1500  inhabitants  there 
should  be  exactly  as  many  schoolmistresses  as  schoolmasters.  2d, 
That  there  should  be  a  sort  of  double  election  for  the  first  nomination 
of  the  teachers,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  heads  of  families  of  every 
commune  should  elect  the  schoolmasters  from  a  list  of  capable  teachers 
prepared  at  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  after  an  examination 
before  a  committee  of  competent  persons. 

The  proposal  of  Lanthenas  raised  violent  debates.  Eabaut-Saint- 
Etienne  proposed  that  at  fifteen  the  youths  should  prove  that  they  knew 
the  constitutional  catechism  by  heart ;  and  that  if  at  twenty-one  they 
could  not  shew  satisfactorily  that  they  had  learned  a  trade,  they  should 
be  declared  unworthy  to  serve  the  State.  Michel  le  Pelletier  went 
still  further.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  read  by  Robespierre  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  for  Public  Instruction,  we  find  the  following 
passage,  which  indicates  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  1793  : — "I 
demand  that  you  decree,  that  from  the  age  of  five  to  twelve  for  boys,  and 
five  to  eleven  for  girls,  all  children,  without  distinction  and  excep- 
tion, shall  be  brought  up  in  common,  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  all,  under  the  holy  law  of  equality,  shall  receive  the  same 
clothing,  the  same  food,  the  same  instruction,  aud  the  same 
care." 
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III. — Lalcanal. — He  may  be  ranked  with  Talleyrand  and  Condorcet 
for  the  fecundity  of  his  ideas  on  the  question  under  debate. 

The  Assembly  had  bound  itself,  by  a  solemn  vote,  to  give  three 
days  out  of  each  decade  to  the  discussion  on  the  reform  of  public 
instruction.     The  committee,  with  Lakanal  at  its  head,   wrote   on 
vigorously,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  success  with  the  Assembly,  which 
was  always  being  carried  off  from  the  point  it  wished  to  solve  by  the 
pressure  of  outside  events.     But  at  length,  on  the  2Gth  June  1793, 
Lakanal  was  able  to  bring  up  to  the  tribune  a  complete  project  of 
national  education.     We  must  not  look  in  it  for  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  preceding  projects,  for  the  republic,  becoming  more  and  more 
democratic,  was  completely  taken  up  with  practical  knowledge.     Laka- 
nal, therefore,  leaves  out  the  Institute  and  the  special  schools,  and  only 
establishes  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  both  sexes,  directed  by 
schoolmistresses.     On  leaving  these,  a  schoolmaster  continues  to  per- 
fect the  children  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  making 
use  of  the  dictionary,  &c.     Military  and  hygienic  exercises,  some  visits 
to  the  manufactures,  and  manual  labour  for  the  boys,  and  needlework 
for  the  gii'ls,  complete  Lakanal's  project  of  reform.     But  lectures  for 
adults  are  to  be  given  by  male  teachers,  and  held  in  the  libraries. 
Instruction  is  to  be  under  a  central  commission,  dependent  on  the 
Corps  Legislatif.     Lakanal  merits  praise  for  the  care  he  bestowed 
on  the  instruction  of  the  people.     He  claimed  a  male  teacher  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants,   and  placed  a  female  teacher  in  every  school. 
Still,  his  success  was  but  paltry.     It  was  indeed  decreed,  in  1795, 
that  girls  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  counting,  and  the  elements 
of  i"epublican  morals  ;  but  no  girls'  schools  were  created.     It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that  Lakanal  addressed  to  the  Assembly 
the  well- merited  reproach  :  "  The  Revolution  has  been  going  on  for 
five  years,  and  nothing  has  been  done  for  public  instruction  !"     On 
the  24th  Oct,  1794,  this  undaunted  reformer  presented  a  project  for 
the  organisation  of  normal  schools.     Time,  money,  men  of  capacity, 
all  was  awanting  except  good  will.     Still  the  normal  schools  were 
created,  but  they  only  lived  a  short  time.     Up  to  that  moment,  the 
Convention  had  confined  its   attention   to   the   elementary   schools. 
Why  ?     Lakanal  will  tell  us  :  "  The  tyrants  (the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety)  whom  you  have  just  overthrown,  feared  enlightened  men  as 
brigands  and  assassins  dread  street  lamps  !"     It  now  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  maintain  the  normal  school  of  Paris.     Lakanal  and  Sieyes 
were  directors  of  it ;  La  Place  and  La  Grange  taught  mathematics ; 
Haiiy,  natural  philosophy ;  Daubanton,  natural  history ;  BerthoUet, 
chemistry  ;  Volney,  history ;  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  La  Harpe,  literature.     Still  the  normal  school  failed  of  its  aim. 
On  the  26th  Bramaire,  year  III.  (16th  Nov.  1794),  Lakanal  presented 
another  project  for  a  new  law  concerning  elementary  schools,  founded 
almost  entirely  upon  the  one  he  had  drawn  out  the  preceding  year. 

The  fifth  article  runs  thus  :  "In  all  the  communes  of  the  republic, 
the  former  rectories  shall  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  munici- 
palities, in  order  to  serve  as  abodes  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to 
receive  the  pupils  during  the  time  of  the  lessons."  Among  other 
things,  the  second  article  bears  :  "  That  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
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of  man  and  of  the  citizen  shall  be  tanght,  as  ■well  as  the  constitution 
of  the  French  Republic  ;  that  instruction  shall  be  given  upon  repub- 
lican morals,  upon  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  and  that  a 
collection  of  heroic  actions  and  songs  of  triumph  shall  be  learned." 
Liberty  to  found  schools  is  maintained,  aud  the  principle  of  the  obli- 
gation to  impart  instruction  is  also  strongly  held.  "  The  young 
citizens,"  says  the  fourth  article,  "  who  have  not  frequented  the 
schools,  will  be  examined  in  presence  of  the  people  at  the  festival  for 
youth  ;  if  it  be  shewn  that  they  have  not  the  instruction  necessary 
for  French  citizens,  they  shall  not  be  eUgible  for  any  public  function 
until  they  have  acquired  it." 

Such  are  the  principal  labours  of  Lakanal,  as  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction.  He  created,  besides,  the  school  of  modem 
oriental  languages  (30th  March  1795),  superintended  the  pubUcation 
of  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  executed  in  1798,  &c. 

Lakanal  was  endowed  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  perseverance, 
which  served  him  instead  of  genius,  but  he  was  lacking  in  taste  and 
erudition.  He  was  succeeded  by  Daunou,  who  equalled  him  in  zeal 
and  was  incontestably  his  superior  in  talent. 

IV.  Daunou. — Daunou  put  an  end  to  the  normal  schools,  the 
pupils  of  which  desired  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  schools  were 
closed  on  the  18th  May  1795,  to  be  reopened,  on  a  new  plan,  on 
the  17th  March  1808.  Daunou  was  an  ex-priest  of  the  Oratory,  and 
had  been  also  a  professor.  Proscribed  along  with  the  Girondists,  he 
reappeared  in  the  convention  after  ten  montlis  of  captivity. 

His  principles  are  :  "Liberty  for  domestic  education,  and  for  private 
establishments  of  instruction,  and  liberty  of  method."  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  university  does  not  admit  the  last  of  these  ideas. 
Daunou  augmented  the  number  of  special  schools.  As  yet  the 
Republic  possessed  only  artillery,  engineering,  and  naval  schools ;  to 
these  he  added  ten  others,  schools  of  astronomy,  natural  history, 
medicine,  antiquities,  political  sciences,  «S:c. 

The  Institute  was  finally  decreed  and  created  according  to  the  pro- 
ject of  Daunou,  whose  plan  was  more  practical  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. "  This  decree,"  says  M.  Jules  Simon,  "  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous modifications,  is  still  the  fundamental  chart  of  the  Institute.  It 
is  destined  to  perfect  the  sciences  and  arts  by  uninterrupted  researches. 
Daunou  composed  it  of  titular  members,  foreign  associates,  and  cor- 
respondents, as  at  the  present  day.  He  divided  it  into  three  classes,  the 
class  of  physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  or  the  academy  of  sciences  ; 
the  class  (or  academy)  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  the  organisation 
of  which  has  remained  almost  stationary ;  and  a  third  class,  which  he 
called  the  class  of  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  has  since  given 
birth  to  the  French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  that 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Institute  (as  it  still  does)  distributed  prizes  at 
its  public  sittings  ;  and  it  confided  to  its  own  members,  and  to  other 
savants,  literary  or  scientific  missions." 

Daunou  insisted  upon  one  point,  namely  that  the  Institute  should 
exercise  no  administrative  oversight  upon  the  establishments  for  in- 
struction, and  give  no  instruction  of  its  own.  "  Its  mission,"  says  our 
author,  "  which  is  to  study  eternal  truth,  places  it  above  the  storms  of 
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politics,  ever  varying  and  diverse,  as  the  society  they  are  called  upon 
to  guide." 

"  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  Lakanal,  and  Daunou  are  the  four  men 
who,  under  the  republic,  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  organisation 
of  instruction.  The  law  upon  elementary  instruction  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  borrowed  from  them.  We  owe  to  them  the  Institute, 
the  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  creative  power  often  failed  them  through  untoward  circumstances, 
but  they  bequeathed  to  their  successors  a  complete  legislation.  .  .  . 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  First  Consul  founded  the  University. 
The  idea  of  pubHc  instruction,  as  applied  in  France  for  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  is  not  due  to  him ;  it  belongs  incontestibly  to 
the  revolutionary  assemblies,  and  to  the  four  men  whose  labours 
we  have  just  been  analysing."  But  let  every  one  have  his  due. 
What  was,  beyond  doubt.  Napoleon's  own  idea,  was  that  of  monopoly, 
that  is,  instruction  was  to  be  given  by  the  University  alone,  or  by  pro- 
fessors authorised  by  it,  under  its  surveillance,  and  paying  it  a  tribute. 

V.  Instruction  tinder  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Decrees  of 
1802,  1806,  1808.— The  First  Consul  then  only  realised  the  plans 
of  others,  but  he  found  little  else  than  ideas  to  work  upon.  For,  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  and  projects  of  laws  we  have  been  considering, 
Fourcroy,  in  defending  the  new  legislation  before  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
said,  with  truth,  that  elementary  schools  did  not  exist ;  grammar 
schools  were  not  less  null ;  and  the  central  schools  only  taught  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  decree  of  1802  abolished  the  central  schools,  and  established 
grammar  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  ten  to  eighteen. 
The  exact  sciences  flourished  in  the  new  schools,  compared  to 
what  they  did  in  the  old  ones  ;  but  still  the  instruction  was  so  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  that  it  was  necessary  to  create  one  Lyceum  at 
least  in  the  chief  town  of  every  department.  Thirty-two  Lyceums  were 
established.  But  no  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  girls. 
The  half  of  the  human  species  was  thus  left  out,  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  about  them  ;  just  as  in  the  instruction  of  boys,  the  middle 
classes  are  cared  for,  while  the  people  are  left  to  chance  !  The 
Lyceums  and  the  grammar  schools  are  lay  institutions.  Religious  in- 
struction is  excluded  from  them.  "  Before  the  Revolution,"  says  our 
author,  "  almost  all  the  professors  were  monks,  even  in  the  military 
colleges ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  instruction  assumed  a  theologi- 
cal character,  and  the  discipline  a  monkish  one In  ceasing  to 

be  convents,  these  Lyceums  became  barracks.  There  was  rather  too 
much  playing  at  being  soldiers.  Not  but  that  certain  military  habits, 
exact  discipline,  hygienics,  gymnastics  are  excellent.  Still  they  should 
not  go  the  length  of  inspiring  a  taste  for  the  military  profession,  which 
ought  only  to  be  an  exception  in  civilised  society." 

By  a  decree  of  10th  May  1806,  the  Imperial  University*  was 


^  "  Bescherelle's  French  Dictionary"  explains  the  term  University  as,  "The 
denomination  under  which  a  decree  of  10th  May  1806  reorganised  the  body 
of  public  instruction.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  University  of  France,  and 
is  now  divided  into  twenty-six  academies." 
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founded.  It  had  the  enjoyment  of  an  absolute  monopoly,  and  the 
attributes  of  a  civil  person.  It  had  also  the  right  of  possessing  pro- 
perty. It  was  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  chief,  the  grand 
master  of  the  University,  who  became,  under  the  Restoration,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  Later,  a  royal  ordinance  deprived  it  of 
its  special  budget  and  its  property.  The  law  of  the  loth  March 
1850  deprived  it  of  the  monopoly  of  instruction.  **  As  for  the  rest, 
the  university  has  had  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  age ;  it  has  bent 
its  head  under  the  regulating  level  of  the  central  power  without  com- 
plaining, or  at  least  without  making  itself  heard.  It  is  at  the  present 
moment  nothing  but  a  public  administration,  and  retains  none  of  the 
privileges  of  a  corporation." — Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1st  March  1869, 
p.  97. 

The  First  Consul  made  the  University  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism. 
It  alone  could  teach.  **  No  school,  no  establishment  whatever  of  in- 
struction, could  be  formed  outside  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  with- 
out the  authorisation  of  its  head"  (Decree  of  7th  March  1808).  No 
course  of  public  lectures  could  be  held  without'the  imperial  permission. 
Here  is  the  gradation  of  schools  belonging  to  the  university,  under  the 
decree  of  1808  : — 1.  The  Faculties  for  the  highest  branches  of  science, 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees.  2.  The  Lyceums  for  the  classics,  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  3.  The  Colleges — i.  e.,  commercial  grammar 
schools.  4.  Institutions — t.  e.,  schools  kept  by  private  individuals. 
5.  Boarding  schools,  in  which  the  studies  are  not  so  good  as  in  the 
institutions.  6.  Little  elementary  schools.  Thus,  the  institutions 
and  the  boarding  schools,  although  free  creations,  as  well  as  the  ele- 
mentary schools  not  founded  by  the  communes,  belong  to  the  Univer- 
sity. "  No  one  can  open  a  school  and  teach  publicly  without  having 
graduated  at  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  University"  (17th  March  1808). 
All  schools,  including  clerical  seminaries,  had  to  pay  a  twentieth  to 
the  university  per  pupil  for  his  instruction.  Despotism  went  so  far 
as  to  force  the  masters  of  institutions  and  boarding  schools  to  attend 
the  classes  of  the  colleges  with  their  pupils. 

All  the  schools  rested  on  one  and  the  same  basis.  The  38th 
Article  decrees,  that  "  all  the  schools  of  the  university  shall  take  as  the 
basis  of  their  teaching :  1 .  The  precepts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
2.  Fidelity  to  the  monarchy,  that  guardian  of  unity  in  France,  and  of 
all  liberal  ideas.     3.  Obedience  to  the  statutes  of  the  teaching  body." 

Despotism  yielded  up  one  point,  and  made  a  concession,  not  to 
liberty  (who  thought  of  liberty  in  1808  ?),  but  to  the  Romish  Church. 
Art.  3  restores  the  clerical  seminaries  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
They  have  leave  given  them  to  name  and  dismiss  the  director  and  pro- 
fessors. The  State  salaried  ten  seminaries  or  schools  of  theology, 
and  granted  to  each  Metropolitan  seminary  a  subsidy  of  60,000  frs. 
It  was  declared  that  the  theological  schools  were  not  incorporated,  but 
admitted,  into  the  University.  "  This  subtle  distinction,"  remarks  M. 
Jules  Simon,  "  did  not  prevent  struggles  for  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough,  and  attempts 
at  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  University,  which  gloried  in  letting 
nothing  subsist  outside  of  itself."     The  little  seminaries,  or  ecclesias- 
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tical  colleges,  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  estahlishments, 
the  University  having  a  shrewd  guess  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  prove  formidable  rivals.  The  little  seminaries  established  in 
the  country  were  to  be  removed  to  the  towns,  and  their  pupils  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  lyceums  or  colleges  (Decree  of  15th  November 
1811). 

V.  The  Restoration. — Hardly  had  Louis  XVIII.  been  called  to  the 
throne,  when  he  confirmed  M.  de  Fontanes  in  the  functions  of  grand 
master,  which  he  had  exercised  under  Napoleon,  and,  two  days  later, 
the  grand  master  sent  down  a  circular  to  the  rectors,  ordering,  1st. 
That  the  pupils  shall  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  companies,  but 
by  studies ;  2d.  That  the  signal  for  the  exercises  shall  be  given  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  (it  had  been  hitherto  given  by  the  beat  of  the 
drum) ;  3d.  That  the  dress  of  the  pupils  shall  continue  to  be  uniform 
in  all  establishments,  but  that  it  shall  no  longer  have  the  military 
form ;  4th.  That  the  cockade,  being  more  especially  reserved  for  the 
military,  it  will  be  better  that  the  pupils  do  not  wear  it ;  but,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  it  can  only  be  the  French  cockade  decreed  by  the 
Government." 

Louis  XVIII.  would  fain  have  broken  up  the  University,  and  had 
even  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  but  the  distress  of  the  financial 
department  saved  it.  Several  important  modifications  were  introduced, 
which  turned  the  barracks  back  into  the  convent.  However,  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  cease  to  be  true  to  itself.  "  It  had  the  same  character- 
istics, the  same  defects,  the  same  merits,  as  under  the  empire.  When 
it  was  subjected  to  important  modifications,  under  the  action  of  dominant 
ideas,  it  bent  its  head  for  the  time,  and  did  not  fail  to  return  afterwards 
to  its  former  modes  of  action.  It  was  thought  that  all  was  lost,  when 
Messrs  Guizot's,  Villemain's,  and  Cousin's  courses  of  lectures  were  shut 
up,  but  this  was  merely  a  political  accident,  much  rather  than  a 
university  revolution.  An  ultramontane  ministry  closed  them,  M. 
de  Martignac  reopened  them.  M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  and  after  him  M. 
Cuvier,  exercised  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  University.  Mere 
literary  and  scientific  teaching  could  not  but  make  progress  under  these 

men,  even  during  the  Hestoration It  must  be  confessed  that 

they  did  not  in  anywise  relax  the  rigour  of  the  monopoly,  and  that 
they  did  nothing  for  elementary  teaching.  In  this  double  respect  they 
did  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  Imperial  University.  The  result 
was  that  the  clergy,  with  their  usual  finesse,  despairing  on  the  one  hand 
of  destroying  the  University,  and  on  the  other,  of  making  it  an  instru- 
ment of  domination,  endeavoured  to  create  a  rival  beside  it.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  reactionary  party  under  the  Eestoration  "  (pp. 
70,  71). 

The  ordinance  of  5th  October  1814,  took  the  little  seminaries  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  restored  them  to  the  bishops, 
with  exemption  from  university  tribute,  and  from  paying  anything  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  with  the  faculty  of  receiving  legacies  and 
donations.  Thus  these  schools  not  only  escaped  the  University's 
control,  but  received  privileges  which  the  University  itself  did  not 
enjoy.  It  may  be  said  that,  at  that  time,  there  were  two  universities  in 
France, — the  one  clerical,  freed  from  all  constraint,  and  exempted  from 
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all  taxes ;  the  other  lay,  under  the  yoke,  and  besides  that,  attacked 
incessantly  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  as  the  enemy  of  religion,  and 
by  the  Ultra-royalists,  as  the  enemy  of  the  throne. 

The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  banished  under  that  name,  reappeared 
under  that  of  Fathers  of  Faith,  re-established  their  colleges,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens.  In  1814,  this 
estabUshment  reckoned  250  pupils,  and  860  in  1825.  But  St  Acheul, 
along  with  all  the  other  Jesuit  establishments  in  France,  passed  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  University,  by  the  decree  of  16th  June 
1828.  Thus  ended  the  dispute  between  the  University  and  the  clergy 
under  the  Restoration. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  nothing  was  done  under  the 
Restoration  for  elementary  instruction.  Plenty  of  laws,  and  good 
ones  too,  were  made,  but  money  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was  decided 
that  every  commune  should  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
inhabiting  it,  and  that  indigent  children  should  receive  it  gratis.  But 
the  budget,  destined  to  encourage  authors  to  compile  good  elementary 
books,  to  recompense  schoolmasters,  and  to  found  model  schools, 
amounted  to  the  ridiculous  sum  of  50,000  irs.  (j£2000)  for  the  whole 
of  France.  On  the  14th  February  1830,  an  ordinance  raised  the  budget 
to  300,000  frs.  (,£12,000).  Such  is  the  last  word  of  the  history  of 
public  instruction  under  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

YII.  Public  Instruction  under  Louis  Fhilippe.  The  University 
reigned  supreme  during  the  whole  period  of  his  government.  **The 
accession  of  the  younger  branch,"  says  our  author,  "  was  in  a  manner 
the  accession  of  the  University.  The  spirit  of  the  Government,  and 
that  of  the  University,  were  not  different  in  anything ;  it  was  on  both 
sides  a  very  real  and  rather  exclusive  authority,  moderately  exercised, 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  liberal  ideas.  The  constitution  of  the 
University,  from  1830  to  1848,  was  what  the  First  Consul  had  given 
it.  The  modifications  of  the  Eestoration  had  been  merely  ephemeral. 
This  great  body  was  armed  with  an  absolute  monopoly.  ...  It  believed 
that  its  monopoly  was  universally  useful,  to  the  State,  to  the  family, 
and  even  to  liberty.  It  did  not  give  way,  except  in  regard  to 
elementary  instruction."  The  law  of  1833  took  up  this  subject.  It 
obliged  the  communes  to  found  schools,  and  to  provide  instruction 
gratis  for  the  indigent.  It  furnished  the  Government  with  the  means, 
and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  ameliorating 
elementary  instruction.  The  authorisation  of  the  University  was  no 
longer  required  by  the  private  teacher,  and  serious  guarantees  of  exist- 
ence were  given  to  the  public  teacher.  In  fine,  a  budget  of  1,000,000 
frs.  (£40,000),  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  special  inspectors,  completed  this  admirable 
legislation.  C.  de  F. 

To  he  continued  in  our  next. 
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Philosopliical  Papers  :  I.  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Logic.  II.  Be- 
ply  to  Mr  Mills  Third  Edition,  til.  Present  State  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Britain.  By  James  M'Cosn,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  now  President  of 
New  Jersey  College,  Princeton,  U.S.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1868. 

These  papers  have  been  laid  before  the  British  public  by  Dr  M'Cosh,  on 
his  leaving  this  land  and  going  to  occupy  a  new  sphere  of  labour  at  Prince- 
ton in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  stimulate 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  important  philosophical  subjects  discussed. 

In  the  first  paper,  "Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Logic,"  Dr  M'Cosh 
observes,  that  "  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  revived  taste  for 
logical  studies  in  our  age  has  proceeded  from  a  restoration  of  the  old 
Aristotelian  logic,  by  two  distinguished  men,  both  reformers  in  their  way, 
but  both  devoted  admirers  of  the  analytic  of  Aristotle."  He  refers  to  Dr 
Whately  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  former  of  whom,  in  his  "  Elements 
of  Logic,"  the  publication  of  which,  in  1826,  formed  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  study  of  this  branch  of  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  successfully  de- 
fended the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  philosophy  against  the  objections 
of  Principal  Campbell,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  others,  and  the  latter  of  whom, 
by  the  deeper  and  more  philosophic  spirit  which  characterised  his  philoso- 
phical researches,  completed  the  reaction,  and  introduced  into  this  country 
the  logic  which  had  sprung  up  in  Germany,  founded  largely  on  the 
metaphysics  of  Kant's  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,"  though  not  directly 
taught  in  that  work.  In  the  review  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Logic,  Dr 
M 'Cosh's  object  is  to  point  out  wherein  it  is  defective  or  erroneous,  that 
whatever  in  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  logic,  or  in  the  reformed  sys- 
tems of  Kant  and  Hamilton  is  valuable,  may  be  retained,  and  that  what- 
ever in  them  is  fallacious  may  be  rejected. 

In  the  second  of  these  papers,  which  is  a  reply  to  Mr  Mill's  strictures  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy "  on  Dr  M'Cosh's  work,  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  Mr  J.  S. 
Mill's  Philosophy,"  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  combatants,  who 
represent  two  rival  schools  of  philosophy,  are  clearly  seen.  The  paper 
affords  a  summary,  not  indeed  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  Mr  Mill 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory 
of  Mr  Mill,  and  of  its  objectionable  character  considered  philosophically, 
morally,  and  religiously.  His  system,  which  is  now  favourably  regarded 
by  a  large  part  of  the  thinking  public,  has  not  the  merit  of  originality, 
though  presented  in  a  new  garb,  but  is  that  of  Hobbes,  Hartley,  Hume,  and 
Brown,  revived.  It  is  the  same  as  the  "  positive  philosophy  "  of  Augustus 
Comte,  whose  influence  in  this  country  has  been  so  powerful,  so  that  posi- 
tivism has  come  to  designate  the  system  as  well  as  the  older  name  of 
idealism. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  taught  that  in  perception  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  the  mental  affection  and  of  the  external  object  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  of  an  ego  as  perceiving,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  non-ego,  or 
of  something  different  from  ego,  as  perceived.  Mr  Mill,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  anything  beyond 
itself — beyond  its  own  modifications  ;  that  "  all  we  are  conscious  of  may  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  that  we  perceive  matter  by  our  senses,  and 
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that  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  it  may  have  come  to  U3  by  the  laws  of 
our  constitution  without  being  a  revelation  of  any  objective  r^ity."  Thus, 
aU  the  properties  which  have  been  regarded  as  purely  material,  he  regards 
as  purely  mental ;  and,  according  to  this  doctrine  of  nescience,  we  can 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  things.  Dr  M'Cosh  elaborately  proves  how 
unfounded  is  this  theory  as  to  the  source  whence  the  notion  and  belief  of 
matter  come  to  us.  As  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine — the  conscious- 
ness of  an  ego  in  perception,  for  the  belief  of  which  Mr  ilill  affirms  there 
is  no  ground,  Dr  M'Cosh  admits  "  that  an  abstract  Ego  is  not  given  in 
self-consciousness  ;"  but  he  holds  that  "  the  concrete  Ego  is,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Ego  as  thinking,  feeling,  or  in  some  other  way  acting ;"  "  that  we  are 
conscious  of  self  in  every  mental  act,  conscious  of  self -grieving  in  every 
feeling  of  grief,  of  self-remembering  in  every  act  of  memory." 

The  two  principal  elements  out  of  which  Mr  Mill  generates  all  onr 
ideas,  are  sensation  and  association.  Dr  M'Cosh  regards  his  doctrine 
relating  to  the  power  of  association  to  generate  new  ideas  and  to  pro- 
duce belief,  in  fact  to  take  the  place  of  judgment  or  the  comparison  of 
things,  as  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  errors  in  his  speculations.  He  complains 
that  Mr  Mill  "  never  tells  us  precisely  what  association  can  do  and  what 
itcannotdo.  He  everywhere  ascribes  to  it.in  language  derived  from  material 
action,  a  chemical  power  :  two  ideas  coming  together  may  generate  a  third, 
different  from  either  of  the  original  ones.  This  is  making  association  a 
source  of  new  ideas.  In  other  words,  he  gives  to  mere  association  a  power 
which  the  a  prion  philosophers  have  given  to  the  intellect ;  and  surely, 
with  much  more  justice,  for  even  on  the  supposition  that  association  is  the 
occasion  of  the  new  idea,  the  new  idea  must  proceed  from  some  mental 
capacity  joined  with  association." 

Dr  M'Cosh  animadverts  on  a  very  dangerous  opinion  affirmed  by  Mr 
Mill,  that  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  regarded  as  moat 
certain,  may  be  falsehood  in  other  circumstances,  in  which  it  may  hold 
true  that  2x2  make  5,  that  parallel  lines  meet,  kc. ;  an  opinion  which, 
by  denying  that  there  is  any  fixed  and  positive  truth,  and  by  divesting 
man  of  the  power  of  reaching  it,  draws  after  it  logical  and  practical  con- 
sequences which  may  well  create  distrust  of  the  whole  system  of  the  sen- 
sational philosophy,  and  excite  our  surprise  that  it  has  gained  so  great 
ascendency  over  many  thinking  minds. 

In  short,  Dr  M'Cosh  complains  of  Mr  Mill's  omissions,  of  certain  points 
on  which  he  has  not  deigned  to  meet  him.  Among  other  things,  he  says 
under  this  head  :  "  I  had  examined  his  genesis  of  our  idea  of  moral  good, 
and  his  whole  utilitarian  theory.  I  had  invited  him  to  say  whether  he 
thinks  a  conclusive  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  could  be  constructed 
on  his  principles.  It  is  curious  that,  while  he  has  seen  fit  to  meet  me  on 
otlier  points,  some  of  them  in  no  way  essential  to  my  argument,  he  has  not 
noticed  these  all-important  criticisms." 

The  third  of  these  papers,  "  The  Present  State  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  Theology,"  was  read  by  the  author  before  the 
Triennial  CEcumenical  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  at  Am- 
sterdam, August  1867.  In  it  he  describes  the  pernicious  character  of  the 
sensational  philosophy  of  which  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  most 
distinguished  living  representative,  and  the  progress  which  it  has  un- 
happily made  within  the  past  few  years,  and  which  it  still  threatens  to  make 
among  our  educated  young  men  ;  but  he  concludes  with  the  confident  hope, 
that  when  the  British  public,  who  "  have  always  been  peculiarly  sensitive 
as  to  the  practical  tendency  of  every  philosophic  doctrine,  begin  to  see  that 
this  new  philosophy  tends  to  undermine  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals,  they  will  turn  away  from  it  with  loathing." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  embracing  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
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high  sense  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of 
sound  philosophy  by  Dr  M'Cosh,  now  that  he  has  left  us  and  bidden  us 
farewell,  and  our  regret  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  another 
part  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  his  services  were  never  more  needed  at 
home.  It  argues  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
having  the  minds  of  our  educated  young  men  imbued  with  a  sound  specu- 
lative philosophy,  when  greater  encouragement  is  given  in  another  land 
than  in  his  own  to  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation,  whose  eminent  abili- 
ties, displayed  in  treating  questions  in  this  department,  and  especially 
in  meeting  the  greatest  masters  of  the  sensational  school  of  philosophy, 
justly  entitled  him  to  occupy  one  of  the  highest  places  in  our  universities. 

Misread  Passages  of  Scripture.     By  J.  Baldwin  Browx,  B.A.     London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.     1869. 

Interpretations  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  transmitted  by  tradition 
from  one  age  to  another,  must  sometimes,  when  tested  by  an  accurate 
exegesis,  be  set  aside,  not  always,  it  may  be,  on  the  ground  of  teaching 
what  may  be  in  itself  erroneous,  but  on  the  ground  of  not  correctly  ex- 
plaining what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  these  particular  passages. 
Whoever,  therefore,  aids  in  detecting  and  eliminating  current  erroneous 
interpretations,  as  well  as  in  confirming  and  establishing  correct  ones, 
renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  sound  scriptural  exposition.  In 
this  volume,  which  is  the  production  of  an  earnest  and  vigorous  mind,  the 
author  impugns,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  force  which  carries  conviction 
to  the  mind,  the  accuracy  of  some  generally-received  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  subjects  handled,  and  he  ex- 
patiates upon  them  with  no  common  eloquence,  freshness,  and  originality. 
The  subjects  are  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  Dues  of  Caesar  and  of 
Christ ;  unto  this  Last  will  1  give,  even  as  unto  Thee  ;  Law  and  Life ;  the 
Lost  Birthright ;  no  Place  of  Repentance ;  the  Curse  of  the  Ground ; 
the  Easily  Besetting  Sin  ;  and  the  Law  of  -Abstinence. 


The  Sabbath  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  M.A.,  St  John's 
Free  Church,  Leith,  Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street. 
1869. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1867,"  says  the  author,  "  the  public  mind  in  Leith 
was  considerably  stirred  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  question,  by  the 
running  of  steamers  for  pleasure  on  the  Lord's  day,  between  Leith  and 
Aberdour.  I  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  deliver  at  intervals  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  subject."  In  this  volume,  in  which  these  dis- 
courses have  been  almost  entirely  recast,  the  author  exhibits,  in  a  compact 
and  continuous  form,  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
from  its  institution  in  Paradise,  through  the  successive  announcements  of 
heaven  respecting  it,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  objections 
most  current  in  the  present  day  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  against  its  Christian  "observance,  especially  those  founded  on  its 
alleged  Judaical  character,  and  on  the  example  and  personal  teaching  of 
Christ,  he  takes  up  and  answers  in  a  popular  and  most  effective  manner. 
From  the  strong  tendency  which  exists  in  this  age  of  mammon-worship 
to  secularise  the  Sabbath,  beneficent  as  is  the  institution,  the  public  mind 
needs  to  be  constantly  turned  to  the  question ;  and  the  work  before  us  is 
well  adapted  to  promote  clear  and  scriptural  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  the  foundation  on  which  its  obligation  rests,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  observed. 
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The  Presence  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev,  Axthoxy  W.  Thorold,  M.A.,  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  Minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Strahan  &  Co.,  publishers,  56  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.     1869. 

"  This  volume,"  says  the  author,  "  is  the  substance  of  some  lectures  on 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St  GUes-in-the- 
Fields,  during  the  Lent  of  1865,  and  here  recast  with  a  good  deal  of  expan- 
sion, and  some  almost  unavoidable  repetitions,  into  a  permanent  form." 
It  does  not  properly  come  under  the  category  of  what  is  often  popularly 
understood  by  the  lecture,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  the  deduction  of  such  observations,  doctrinal  or  practical, 
as  are  founded  upon  it ;  it  is  rather  an  expanded  discussion  of  some  pro- 
minent idea  or  ideas  contained  in  each  verse  of  the  psalm.  The  contents 
are  Christian  Assurance ;  Divine  Providence  ;  Chastisement ;  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  the  Table  of  God ;  and  Eternal  Life.  The 
twenty-third  psalm,  which  has  often  been  admired  by  the  critical  reader  for 
the  tenderness  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  opens  up  an 
ample  field  for  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  In  every  age  it  has  been 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  mystic  flock  of  Christ,  the  great  and  good 
Shepherd  :  to  them  it  has  afforded  inexpressible  consolation  in  the  time 
of  affliction,  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  his  theme.  His  meditations  on  the  various 
topics  which  he  treats,  are  a  series  of  happy  illustrations  of  the  riches  of 
divine  love  and  grace,  and  of  the  privileges  and  felicity  of  the  people  of 
God.  They  are  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  edification  ;  and 
from  the  soundness,  warmth,  and  elevation  of  Christian  thought  by  which 
they  are  animated,  and  from  the  simple  elegance  of  language  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  they  lay  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  and  arrest 
his  attention  and  sustain  it  throughout. 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  Guuina :  their  Condition  and  Habits.  With 
researches  into  their  past  history,  superstitions,  legends,  antiquities, 
languages,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Breti,  Missionary  in  connection 
•with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  Essequibo.  London :  Bell  &  Daldy, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.     186S. 

The  vast  regions  of  Guiana  which  form  the  north-eastern  part  of  South 
America,  and  which  are  situated  between  the  great  rivers  the  Amazon  and 
the  Orinoco,  were,  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  inhabited  only  by  the 
Red  Indian.  During  that  century  and  the  following,  settlements  were 
made  in  it  by  several  European  nations, — the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British, — but  these  settlements  were  limited 
mostly  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  on  the  coast,  extending  some  distance 
up  the  rivers.  The  interior  is  still  exclusively  occupied  by  the  aborigines, 
who  may  be  recognised  by  the  copper  colour  of  their  skins,  their  long, 
glossy,  straight  black  hair,  and  frequently  also,  by  their  very  scanty  cloth- 
ing. They  sometimes  visit  the  settlements  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  to  sale  little  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  baskets, 
bows,  arrows,  models  of  canoes  and  Indian  houses,  to  which  are  frequently 
added  monkeys  and  parrots ;  and  of  purchasing  various  necessary  imple- 
ments of  European  manufacture,  such  as  axes  and  cutlasses,  with  perhaps 
a  gun  ;  after  which  they  return  to  their  homes  in  the  vast  forests  on  the 
banks  of  some  one  of  the  rivers  that  intersect  the  interior  of  the  country. 
They  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  forests  and  savannahs  of  the  vast 
regions  of  the  interior ;  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  Europeans  and 
others  who  cultivate  the  line  of  coast ;  and  like  the  Red  Indians  of  other 
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regions,  they  have  continually  diminished  in  number  by  the  advance  of 
civilised  man,  while  some  of  the  tribes  are  now  almost  extinct.  Yet 
among  them  are  to  be  found  remnants  of  the  race  who  were  formidable 
opponents  to  the  discoverers  of  the  new  world. 

The  principal  object  of  this  volume  is,  while  describing  some  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bestow  upon  these  Indians  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  to  represent  their  past  history  and  present 
condition,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  their  character,  habits,  and  mode  of  life. 
On  these  subjects,  the  author's  long  intercourse  with  these  tribes  enables 
him  to  give  much  valuable  information.  Missionary  enterprise  has  been 
partially  successful  in  bringing  numbers  of  these  Indians  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  but  many  of  them  still  remain  in  gloomy  heathenism. 
Among  the  great  difficulties  that  obstruct  their  evangelisation,  the 
author  mentions  the  diversity  of  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes,  and 
the  vices  of  nominal  Christians,  which  the  Indians  are  tempted  to  imitate, 
and  from  which  they  suffer  morally  and  physically. 

This  work  contains  much  to  interest  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the 
philosopher,  the  historian,  and  the  friend  of  missions,  and  it  will  doubtless 
find  a  place,  as  it  deserves,  in  many  of  our  circulating  libraries.  We 
ought  not  to  omit  to  state  that  the  volume  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  is 
adorned  with  numerous  well-executed  lithographic  illustrations. 

Genesis ;  or,  the  First  Booh  of  Moses,  together  with  a  General  Theological 
and  Homiletical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  John  Peter 
Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additions,  by  Professor 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  Gosman,  D.D., 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
1868. 

This  commentary  on  Genesis  is  one  of  the  series  of  extended  com-  ' 
mentaries  on  the  entire  Sci'iptures,  critical,  doctrinal,  and  practical,  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Germany  by  theologians  of  ac- 
knowledged erudition  and  intellectual  power.  Of  this  "Biblework"  the 
volumes  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  considerable  number 
on  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  have  already  been  published.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  opening  book  of  inspiration,  by  Dr  Lange,  first  appeared 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1864 ;  and  this  translation  of  the  work,  exe- 
cuted by  American  scholars,  has  been  simultaneously  published  at  New 
York,  where  it  was  printed,  and  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs  Clark,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  Biblical  learning  in 
Britain. 

The  work  is  not  simply  a  translation  of  Dr  Lange's  commentary.  Both 
the  translators  have  made  valuable  additions,  the  result  of  independent 
investigation,  sometimes  contesting  the  accuracy  of  the  exposition  of  the 
author,  and  throwing  light  on  many  interesting,  inportant,  and  difficult 
questions  involved  in  the  interpretation.  The  labour,  on  the  part  both 
of  the  author  and  the  translators,  must  have  been  immense.  Never,  we  pre- 
sume, has  a  greater  amount  of  original  thought  and  research  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  the  first  book  of  Moses. 

Genesis  carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of  things ;  it  starts  with  giving  us 
a  correct  idea  of  God  and  of  creation,  and  therefore  of  the  world ;  and  in  a 
few  words  it  dissipates  the  dreams  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
on  the  questions  of  creation  and  of  matter.  It  leaves  to  pantheism  not  the 
slenderest  basis  on  which  to  rest,  by  revealing  a  personal  God,  who,  by 
his  almighty  word,  established  the  world.  It  equally  overthrows  dualism 
by  teaching  that  God  has  created  matter  itself,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  essentially  malignant.     And  it  refutes  naturalism  by  the  clear 
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evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  great  First  Cause  summoning  all  things  into 
existence. 

On  this  book  popular  attention  has  been  recently  specially  fixed,  from  the 
persistent  attacks  of  unbelief  on  the  record  of  creation  contained  in  its  open- 
ing chapters,  which  has  been  represented  as  conflicting  with  the  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  and  on  other  parts  of  its  sacred  narratives.  An  elaborate 
exposition  of  this  book,  and  of  the  many  deeply  interesting  questions  to  which 
theattention  of  the  interpreteris  called,  is  therefore  pre-eminently  important. 
In  this  commentary  the  Christian  reader  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  so-called  difficulties  of  thebookof  Genesis,  which  have  been  industriously 
and  conspicuously  exhibited  by  modem  freethinkers,  are  not  so  formid- 
able as  has  been  represented.  The  difficulties  started  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  creation — the  first  human  pair,  the  fall  and  judgment, 
the  long-lived  antediluvian  fathers,  the  flood  and  the  ark,  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  separation  of  Abraham,  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac,  &c.,  are  all  examined ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  these  and  other 
alleged  difficulties  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  central  points  of  the  glory 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  "  marks  a  pecu- 
liar rejection  of  false  heathen  views  of  the  world,  through  the  very  point 
of  the  difficulty,  in  which  the  true  revealed  view  of  the  world  is  dis- 
closed." 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles,  Expounded  hy  Rudolf  Stier,  D.D.,  JtitJiorof"  Ex- 
position of  the  Words  oj  the  Lord  Jesus. ' '  Translated  by  G.  H.  Venables. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 

This  is  a  commentary  on  the  words  of  the  apostles,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  inspired  book  is  called  the  "  Acts,"  not 
the  "  Words,"  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  is  full  of  their  words  as  well  as  of 
their  actions  ;  the  two  are  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other ;  the  apostles' 
words,  in  their  power  and  effect,  became,  indeed,  equivalent  to  their  actions ; 
and  a  just  comprehension  of  their  actions  can  be  reached  only  by  a  right 
understanding  of  their  words.  It  is  when  they  teach  us,  that  the  old 
economy  was  essentially  the  same  with  the  new  ;  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers  ;  that  his  incarnation  and  death 
were  the  unfolding  of  the  mystery  which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and 
generations  ;  that  in  him  all  nations,  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  were 
to  be  blessed  ;  and  that  the  apostolic  mission  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to 
the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  ; — it  is  when  they  teach  us  all  this  that  we  are 
furnished  with  a  true  exponent  of  what  they  did  and  intended  to  do. 

Learned  German  exegetical  works  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  ap- 
peared previous  to  that  of  Stier,  but  these  were  limited  to  the  development 
of  the  historical  and  philological  elements,  and  omitted  the  oral  testimony 
of  the  apostles  and  its  pregnant  import.  The  object  of  Stier  was  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  to  bring  out  and  to  convey  in  a  lively  manner,  to  the  minds 
of  the  less  learned  portion  of  the  community,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
apostolic  testimony,  exhibiting  the  results  of  a  careful,  critical  investigation 
of  the  sacred  text,  without  presenting  them  in  a  critical  form. 

At  its  first  appearance  in  1848,  this  expository  work,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  and  accuracy  of  interpretation  with  which  it  was  executed,  was  not 
very  encouragingly  received.  The  neological  spirit  which  pervaded  theo- 
logy and  scriptural  exegesis  in  Germany  at  that  time,  was  wholly  unfavour- 
able to  the  extensive  patronage  of  a  work  in  which  the  author  did  "  not 
expound  the  words  of  the  apostles  as  if  they  were  mere  icords  of  the 
apostles,  but  looked  upon  them  as  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
apostles,"  and  in  which  the  apostolic  discourses  were  expounded  in  a  sense 
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very  much  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  since  that  period  the  theological  spirit  of  Germany  has 
greatly  changed  for  the  better  ;  and  the  second  edition  of  this  elaborate  and 
valuable  commentary  has  attracted  much  more  attention  than  it  did  at  its 
first  publication.  This  translation  is  from  that  edition  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  receive,  in  its  English  dress,  the  large  circulation  which, 
from  its  great  excellencies,  it  deserves. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1868. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  assert  the  distinct  and  permanent  existence 
of  the  individual  being,  the  soul, — practically  to  illustrate  the  mystery  of  the 
soul's  connection  with  the  body,  and  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
on  physiology  and  mental  science,  on  health  and  morals,  and  especially  on 
the  claims  of  Christian  truth  on  the  conscience  and  confidence  of  men,  both 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  and  as  a  means  of  self-knowledge  and  improvement. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  chap- 
ters :  (1.)  The  relation  of  matter,  the  body,  the  senses,  and  the  nervous 
system,  to  the  soul ;  (2.)  The  manifestation  of  the  soul  in  attention,  memory, 
and  imagination ;  and  (3.)  The  influence  of  mental  determination  and  emo- 
tion over  the  body.  Every  question  treated  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  the  author,  and  the  whole  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  enlivened  by 
the  popular  anecdotes  introduced  for  illustration.  The  fact  that  the  work 
has  reached  a  sixth  edition  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  ;  and  it  has  been 
republished  both  in  Germany  and  in  America.  In  a  brief  notice  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  so 
lull  of  information  on  the  multifarious  topics  that  rise  out  of,  or  cluster 
around,  its  subject.  The  chapter  on  the  adaptation  of  the  body  to  the  soul 
forms  a  striking  argument  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  is  the 
Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  The  author  vigorously 
combats  the  doctrine  of  the  materialism  of  the  soul,  or  the  atheistical  opinion 
that  intelligence  is  the  result  of  physical  organisation, — an  opinion  which, 
though  leading  to  the  miserable  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  body  necessarily  involves  the  dissolution  of  the  thinking  being, 
needs  as  much  in  the  present  day  as  in  any  former  age,  if  not  more  especially 
now,  to  be  met  on  the  field  of  argument.  lie  conducts  the  discussion  with 
ability,  and  irrefragably  establishes,  that  that  in  man — the  soul — which 
thinks,  reasons,  imagines,  wills,  and  is  the  seat  of  various  affections  and 
emotions,  has  qualities  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  matter;  that  the 
two  have  not  one  quality  in  common ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be 
totally  unlike  and  different. 

In  a  separate  chapter,  the  author  makes  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  phreno- 
logy, which  he  regards  as  having  a  necessary  tendency  to  materialism,  and 
as  involving  the  denial  of  man's  responsibility.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  clear, 
even  to  one  who  has  not  dipped  deep  into  the  subject,  that  if  a  man's 
actions  are  the  necessary  result  of  physical  organisation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  he  may  be  justified,  from  the  faulty  formation  of 
that  organ,  in  doing  the  worst  actions,  and  that  different  degrees  of  crimi- 
nality are  to  be  determined,  not,  as  they  usually  have  been,  by  diversity  of 
knowledge,  or  of  moral  and  religious  advantages,  and  by  the  amount  of 
temptation  presented  to  the  mind,  but  by  the  relative  development  of 
portions  of  the  cerebral  organ.  Thus  does  man  cease  to  be  a  moral  and 
an  accountable  being,  or  to  be  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  and 
thus  there  can  be  no  judgment  to  come.    Dr  Moore  has  given  various 
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illustrations  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  phrenology  in  producing  the 
rankest  infidelity,  even  a  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  grossest 
immorality  among  many,  who,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, have  taken  up  the  idea,  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  they 
are,  since  their  life  is  just  the  acting  out  of  a  principle  implanted  in  their 
brains. 

Memoir  of  George  Siettard,  Author  of^*  Mediatorial  Sovereignfy."    London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.     1868. 

George  Steward  was  bom  in  March  1803,  at  Highley,  in  Shropshire.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  in 
the  AVesleyan  communion  ;  and  the  ministers  in  that  section  of  the  church, 
not  being  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  three  years  among  the  same 
people,  the  spheres  of  his  labours  were  various,  among  which  were  Chelten- 
ham, Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  HuU,  London,  and  Leeds.  In  the 
controversy  on  the  question  of  lay  representation,  by  which  the  Wesleyan 
body  was  convulsed  in  1848,  arising  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  lay 
element  in  the  Conference,  or  supreme  court,  of  which  the  sole  members 
are  the  ministers,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  adopting  the  liberal  view  of 
the  question,  he  wrote  in  its  support  various  papers,  which  he  afterwards 
published  under  the  title,  "  An  Kssay  on  Church  Government."  Things 
not  going  as  he  desired,  he  applied  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
at  Leed-s,  for  an  appointment  in  Scotland,  which  was  granted,  and  in  the 
year  1850,  he  entered  on  his  work  at  Glasgow.  Ultimately  he  resigned  his 
position  as  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to 
the  President  in  August  1853.  He  afterwards  ministered  a  number  of 
years  at  Newcastle  to  a  Congregationalist  church.  He  died  15th  ^May  1856, 
having  little  more  than  completed  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Mr  Steward.  His  life  is  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  incident.  He  was  not  specially  connected  with  any  great 
religious  or  philanthropic  movement  at  home  or  abroad.  The  interest  of 
the  Memoir  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  specimens  of  his  conversation 
and  his  letters.  But  these  are  well  worthy  of  being  read  in  connection 
with  the  quiet  tenor  of  life,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  excellence  of  his 
Christian  character,  and  of  his  superior  intellectual  powers.  In  perusing 
them,  wc  have  been  both  instructed  and  delighted,  and  have  felt  that  we 
have  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  a  very  worthy  and  highly-gifted 
man.  His  deep  religious  earnestness,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  habitual 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  vocation,  his  stedfast 
faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,  his  profound  reverence  for  truth,  and  his 
superiority  to  worldly  losses,  all  impress  us  in  reading  these  conversations 
and  letters.  Nor  can  we  overlook,  what  they  also  strikingly  exhibit,  the 
sparklings  of  genius,  the  originality  and  often  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts, 
springing  from  a  mind  both  poetic  and  philosophic,  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
pression, sometimes  ethereal  and  verging  on  the  mystical,  all  confirming 
the  remark  made  by  a  friend  who  sketches  his  character,  that  "  it  was 
impossible  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  communion  vnth  him  in  the  daily 
course  of  family  life  without  receiving  novel,  powerful,  and  permanent  in- 
fluence." As  a  preacher,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  his  sermons  demanding  too  close  attention  for 
the  mass  of  hearers,  "  but  wherever  he  went  he  gathered  round  him  a  band 
of  devoted  disciples,  who  paid  him  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart,  and  who 
received  his  teachings  as  second  only  to  those  of  inspiration  itself."  His 
own  feeling — a  feeling  which  much  depressed  him — was,  that  his  ministry 
was  in  a  great  measure  a  failure,  and  this  he  regarded  as  his  "  one  life  cross 
from  the  Lord,  and  intended  to  be  his  one  great  self-sacrifice  to  him."  Yet 
such  was  the  absorbing  intensity  of  interest  vrith  which  he  entered  into 
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the  great  themes  of  his  message,  that  he  declared  that  he  often  felt  on 
leaving  the  pulpit,  that  whether  others  profited  or  not,  he  did. 

Besides  the  essay  on  Church  Government  already  mentioned,  Mr  Steward 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  gained  him  reputation  as  an 
original  thinker  and  a  forcible  writer.  But  his  principal  work  is  his  "  Media- 
torial Sovereignty,"  in  two  volumes,  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  1853  ; 
a  work  which  he  had  projected  twenty-five  years  before,  and  the  writing  of 
which  had  slowly  proceeded  at  least  the  half  of  that  time.  "The  radical  idea 
on  which  it  is  founded,"  he  observes,  "  was  entirely  his  own.  The  whole 
consisted  of  his  theological  thinkings,  drawn  from  Scripture,  without  any 
reference  to  a  single  authority,  and  the  speculations  found  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  volume  were  comparatively  new  even  to  himself."  This 
work  we  criticised  shortly  after  its  publication  ;*  and  while  expressing  our 
sincere  respect  for  the  piety  and  talents  of  the  author,  we  pointed  out  what 
we  conceiyed  to  be  the  leading  fallacies  in  some  of  his  speculations. 

Byeways  in  Palestine.    By  James  Finn,  M.R.A.S.,  and  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  France.     London  :  Kisbet  &  Co. 

Mr  Finn  held,  for  many  years,  the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties,  he  re- 
quired to  perform  many  journeys  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  routes 
not  usually  taken  by  travellers,  and  he  had  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
all  classes  of  the  population,  which  are  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few.  The 
great  attraction  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  conducts  the  reader  to  localities  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  districts  adjacent,  quite  away  from  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
from  the  towns  which  figure  in  the  narrative  of  every  tourist  who  prints  his 
observations  and  experiences  after  having  seen  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan. 
There  is  a  sort  of  freshness  in  Mr  Finn's  narrative  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  many  recent  publications  on  the  same  subject,  where  localities  are  de- 
scribed of  which  one  has  read  a  thousand  times,  and  almost  everything  is 
stale  and  commonplace.  Mr  Finn  lived  among  the  people,  holdmg  inter- 
course with  the  peasants  of  the  villages,  the  Bedaween  of  the  deserts,  the 
governors  of  the  towns,  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon.  He  slept  in  every  sort 
of  native  dwelling,  as  well  as  in  the  convents  of  various  sects, — sometimes 
in  the  open  air,  at  other  times  in  a  village  mosque,  although  most  com- 
monly in  his  own  tent,  accompanied  by  his  native  servants.  Such  a  man 
is  very  competent  to  speak  of  what  he  knows  so  well.  There  is  also  this 
charm  in  having  Mr  Finn  for  a  travelling  guide,  that  he  is  obviously  a 
devout  man,  who  traverses  the  land  of  Israel  with  the  deep  emotion, — the 
rapt  enthusiasm, — which  can  only  be  experienced  by  a  person  of  genuine 
religious  convictions.  We  often  find  him  engaged,  while  sitting  at  his 
tent  door,  in  the  perusal  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  or  meditating  over  his  Arabic 
Psalter.  Still,  truth  requires  us  to  say,  that  we  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  meagreness  of  Mr  Finn's  notices  of  scenes  which  he  could 
have  made  intensely  vivid  to  the  reader's  imagination  had  he  but  possessed 
a  higher  measure  of  descriptive  power.  The  fact  is,  the  book  consists  very 
much  of  what  seem  to  have  been  jottings  by  the  way,  necessarily  brief  and 
curt,  embracing  minute,  and  sometimes  unimportant,  details,  and  published 
nearly  in  the  bald  form  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  We  have 
felt,  too,  at  every  stage,  the  want  of  a  map  to  illustrate  the  routes  and  mark 
the  localities  described.  Even  to  those  who  have  the  valuable  map  of 
Vandevelde  in  their  possession,  a  companion  map  to  the  volume  would  have 
been  a  boon.  The  following  specimen  passages  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  this  work  : 

*  Vo].  xiii.,  pp.  515-528,  659. 
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"  THE  RUINS  OF  JERASH  Df  BASHAN. 

"  Passing  by  inferior  monuments  of  antiquity,  such  as  a  sepulchre,  a 
single  column,  a  sarcophagus,  and  then  a  square  elevated  pavement,  in 
good  condition,  upon  which  are  several  sarcophagi,  I  came  to  a  large  circus 
of  Ionic  columns,  almost  all  standing,  and  joined  to  each  other  at  the  top 
by  architraves.  Thence,  holding  on  due  north,  our  way  was  between  a 
double  row  of  grand  Corinthian  columns  and  occasional  temples  to  the 
right  and  left.  At  the  termination  of  this,  but  without  continuing  the 
same  line,  between  columns  of  another  Grecian  order,  I  turned  aside,  at  a 
vast  Roman  bath,  to  a  spring  of  water,  the  commencement  of  a  running 
stream,  in  a  meadow  of  taU  grass  and  thorns,  intending  to  pitch  my  tent 
there ;  but  soon  changed  my  mind,  and  got  myself  established  within  a  wing 
of  the  Roman  bath  itself,  which  stood  on  higher  ground,  and  had  a  good 

roof After  some  rest,  I  strolled  to  the  great  temple  of  the  sun, 

which,  besides  the  columns  along  the  sides,  has  a  conspicuous  portico  in 
front,  consisting  of  twelve  magnificent  Corinthian  columns,  a  few  of  which 
are  fallen.  From  this  I  diverged  at  right-angles,  walking  everywhere 
among  scattered  fragments  of  entablature,  numerous  altars  entire,  and 
sculptured  with  garlands  ;  also,  broken  buildings,  with  niches  embellished 
with  sculptured  ornaments." 

"  FOREST  SCENERY  OF  PALESTINE. 

"  Passing  over  the  extensive  olive  plantations  of  Gaza,  and  the  Sahara  of 
twenty  square  miles  between  Beyroot  and  Saida,  as  not  exactly  belonging 
to  the  class  of  timber  trees,  and  the  pine  forest  near  Beyroot,  which  is  of 
artificial  formation,  there  remain  the  veritable  forests  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
beyond  Jordan,  seldom  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  the  two  large 
forests  in  Western  Palestine. 

"  First,  the  Belad  Beshara  to  the  north,  north-east  and  east  of  Tibneen,  and 
also  west  and  south-west  of  Safed,  through  all  of  which  I  have  travelled  with 
unceasing  admiration  and  indulgence  of  the  early  taste  implanted  in  childhood 
among  the  old  forests  of  England.  Those  sylvan  scenes  abound  in  game,  and 
are  known  to  contain  formidable  wild  animals.  Secondly,  the  forest  extend- 
ing in  length  at  least  thirty  miles  from  below  Cesarea,  northwards  to  the  plain 

of  Battoof  beyond  Sepphoris The  portion  of  this  forest  inland  from 

Carmel  is  named  the  Koha,  clearly  from  the  fragrance  exhaled  by  the  pine 
and  terebinth  trees,  with  the  wild  herbs  upon  the  hills.  This,  together  with 
the  wooded  sides  of  the  long  mountain,  constitutes  the  '  forest  of  his  Car- 
mel,' mentioned  in  the  boasting  of  the  king  of  Assyria." 

Christ  All  and  in  All.    A  Series  of  Discourses.     By  the  Rev.  George 
RoBsoN,  Lauder.    Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot.     1867. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-four  sermons,  partly  doctrinal,  partly 
practical ;  and  we  profess  to  have  received  much  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
from  the  perusal  of  them.  The  subjects  are  carefully  and  thoroughly 
handled.  The  texts  are  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  discourse  by  mere 
courtesy,  while  the  preacher,  after  bowing  to  them  respectfully,  with  a  few 
words  of  acknowledgment  launches  into  a  miscellaneous  dissertation.  They 
are  the  bond  Jide  representatives  of  the  matter  treated — the  actual  source 
or  spring  of  the  observations  that  follow — a  kind  of  preaching  this  for 
which  we  own  a  distinct  partiality.  It  puts  honour  upon  the  word  of 
God ;  it  shews  confidence  in  the  pregnancy  of  meaning  contained  in  every 
individual  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  of  course,  it  imparts 
variety  to  an  extended  series  of  sermons.  When  we  say  that  the  discourses 
in  the  volume  now  before  us  are  textual,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
their  excellence  lies  in  the  exposition  or  doctrinal  discussion  of  the  words. 
Our  readers  will  be  disappointed — might  we  not  say  reasonably  disap- 
pointed at  this  time  of  day  ? — if  they  expect  to  find  any  new  light  shed  upon 
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the  portions  of  Scripture  which  are  treated  of.  We  have  no  nice  criticism, 
and  no  profound  controversial  discussion.  Indeed,  in  the  only  text  which 
perhaps  admitted  of  this — we  refer  to  Heb.  v.  8,  "  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered" — we  might  have 
desiderated  a  more  searching  exegesis.  And,  again,  in  the  sermon  upon 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all" — which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  volume — we 
doubt  whether  there  be  not  a  slight  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  draw 
distinctions.  But  these  discourses  are  textual  in  the  more  important  sense, 
that  they  bring  out  impressively  the  great  truths  and  lessons  taught  by  the 
words. 

Were  we  to  mark  out  the  peculiar  faculties  of  our  author,  we  would  not  fix 
upon  imagination  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them.  Some  might  wish 
that  there  had  been  greater  abundance  of  illustration.  But  these  times 
of  ours  lie  so  much  upon  the  other  side,  preaching  has  degenerated  so  much 
into  painting,  and  we  have  so  many  that  rival  even  Faed  and  Noel  Paton 
in  the  lavish  laying  on  of  their  colours,  that  we  confess  to  having  found  a 
welcome  relief  in  the  solid  strain  of  thought,  the  well-balanced  judgment, 
and  the  impressive  teachings  of  the  volume  before  us. 

Handbook  and  Index  to  the  Principal  Acts  of  Assembly  of  tlie  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  1843-1868.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.     1869. 

This  little  volume  is  an  ably- constructed  compend,  containing,  within 
wonderfully  brief  compass,  minute  and  comprehensive  references  to  the 
rules  and  decisions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  book  should  be  in 
the  hand  of  every  minister  ;  and  to  all  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
past  history  of  that  church,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  assistant,  saving  them 
much  useful  time  and  much  useless  trouble. 

Early  Called :  A  Memoir  oftlie  Eev.  William  Deans,  late  Assistant  Minister 
to  the  Eev.  James  Parsons,  York.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Brown,  M.A., 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  deep  interest.  It  is  the  memoir  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  Christ  who  was  "  early  called  "  to  his  rest.  William 
Deans  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  1837.  About  the  age  of  twelve  he 
passed  through  the  great  spiritual  change,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in 
such  circumstances,  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  After  being  engaged  for  several  years  in  business,  he  had  the 
desire  gratified.  He  became  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Union,  Ilis  sterling  gifts  and  shining  graces  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion. In  a  letter,  dated  24th  August  1864,  he  says,  "  Four  years  ago  I 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  1  would  be  at  college,  and  now  not  only  am  I 
there,  but  I  have  been  honoured  with  a  request  to  become  assistant  minis- 
ter to  the  Rev.  James  Parsons  of  York,"  The  tie  which  was  then  formed 
was  productive  of  the  highest  happiness  to  all  concerned.  But  a  few 
months  were  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Consumption  had  already  marked 
him  as  its  victim.  A  voyage  to  Australia  was  determined  on,  and  Mel- 
bourne was  reached  on  13th  February  1866.  It  was  too  late.  One  is 
deeply  touched  with  the  longings  of  the  lonely  invalid  to  return  and  die 
in  his  native  land.  "Jesus,"  he  writes,  "is  here,  as  in  other  places,  but  I 
am  lonely  and  sad,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  "  England  for  ever," 
and  to  England  he  now  turned  his  weary  steps.  How  strange  are  God's 
ways  !  Mr  Deans  would  have  liked  to  return  by  a  particular  vessel.  He 
was  shut  up  to  return  by  another.    The  General  Grant,  in  which  he  sailed, 
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left  on  the  4th  of  May  1866,  bat  months  and  months  passed  without  her 
being  heard  of.  At  length  the  mystery  was  cleared.  The  vessel  had 
struck  on  the  rockbound  coast  of  the  Aucklands,  and  while  some  on  board 
managed  to  escape,  the  shattered  invalid  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still 
and  behold  what  to  his  gentle  spirit  was  the  salvation  of  his  God.  He 
was  last  seen  "  standing  on  the  deck  with  his  greatcoat  over  his  arm,  and 
gazing  out  on  the  rising  sea." 

The  memoir  is  admirably  executed.  It  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
bands.  Many  qualities  are  demanded  in  the  writer  of  a  memoir.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  of  it,  judgment  to  discern  what  should  be  narrated 
and  what  should  be  eliminated,  power  of  working  up  materials  into  goodly 
fashion,  are  all  essential.  These  qualities  Mr  Brown  possesses  in  a  high 
degree.  We  cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  presenting  the  graphic 
portrait  of  a  noble-hearted  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  who,  just  because  he 
shone  not  so  much  by  the  possession  of  brilliant  talents  as  by  fidelity  to 
those  which  in  good  measure  he  enjoyed,  from  his  ocean-grave  repeats  to 
the  millions  of  our  youth  the  words  of  the  Master,  "  Occupy  till  I  come.' 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet  Ezekid  Elucidated.  By  E,  W.  Hengsten-bero, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.  Translated  by  A.  C.  Murphy, 
A.M.,  and  J.  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38 
George  Street. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  a  work 
which  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Hengstenberg,  whose  title  to  be  ranked, 
among  the  first  expositors  of  Scripture  is  universally  acknowledged  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The  name  of  the  author  will  be  sufficient 
to  secure  to  this  commentary  a  favourable  reception.  In  point  of  ability, 
scholarship,  critical  sagacity,  ingenious  and  penetrating  analysis,  and 
general  correctness  of  interpretation,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  classed 
with  his  other  performances  of  a  similar  character. 

The  work  is  limited  to  the  expository, — the  homiletical  and  practical,  and 
the  discussion  of  controverted  questions,  being  passed  over ;  nor  does  the 
author  burden  it  with  the  opinions  of  other  learned  critics  who  have  pre- 
ceded him.  All  superfluous  matter  is  thus  excluded ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  exposition  being  rapid,  the  volume  is  kept  within  moderate  dimensions. 
While  specially  designed  for  the  clergy,  the  work  is  also  intended  to  meet 
the  desire  awakening  among  the  educated  laity  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and  as  every  thing  verbal  is  referred  to  the 
foot  notes,  and  even  in  these  is  treated  only  so  far  as  the  Lexicon  and 
Grammar  do  not  suffice,  those  unacquainted  with  the  original  Hebrew  are 
not  perplexed  and  discouraged  by  minute  and  constant  verbal  criticism. 

Theologians  may,  of  course,  dissent  from  some  of  the  sentiments  or  in- 
terpretations advanced  by  Dr  Hengstenberg;  for,  in  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel,  as  in  the  other  inspired  books,  there  are  difficult  passages  about 
which  the  ablest  Biblical  scholars  will  differ  in  judgment ;  but  it  is  a  high 
gratification  and  privilege  to  study  these  inspired  predictions  with  the  help 
of  a  master  in  Israel,  who  has  been  gifted  with  so  rare  a  combination  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good  expositor  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

Memoir,  including  Letters  and  Select  Remains,  of  John  Urquhart,  late  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  By  William  Orme.  With  a  Prefatory 
Notice  and  Recommendation  by  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berners  Street.     1869. 

John  Urquhart  was  bom  at  Perth  on  the  7th  of  June  1808.  In  Novem- 
ber 1822,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  College  of  St 
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Andrews  ;  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  January  1827,  before  he  had  reached 
his  twentieth  year.  Ilis  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work  in  heathen  lands,  but  providence  determined  otherwise,  and,  prema- 
ture as  was  his  death,  he  was  ripe  for  being  joined  "  to  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  first  born  which  are  written  in  heaven."  His  talents 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  character  was  eminently  Christian.  lie  was 
a  favourite  of  Dr  Chalmers,  who  testified  that  "  in  a  class  of  uncommon 
force  and  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  shone  forth  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude," and  that  he  was  "alike  distinguished  by  the  fulness  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  powers."  Full  justice  has  been  done  to  his  character  and 
history  by  Air  Orme,  a  worthy  and  able  Congregationalist  minister,  who 
has  also  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  memoir  was  published  shortly  after  his  death  ;  and  we  still  remem- 
ber the  deep  impression  which  the  reading  of  it  produced  at  the  time  on 
our  youthful  mind.  In  this  edition  the  essays  of  a  literary  or  philosophical 
character,  which  appeared  in  that  edition,  are  wholly  omitted.  This  ex- 
cision may  have  been  expedient  for  various  reasons,  but  we  are  certain 
that  had  the  memoir  on  its  first  appearance  been  shorn  of  these  essays,  it 
would  not  have  excited  so  strongly  as  it  did  our  admiration  of  one  so 
highly  gifted  and  so  singularly  devout.  This  volume  is  deserving  of  the 
special  attention  of  the  young,  and  particularly  of  students  and  candidates 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  We  heartily  unite  in  the  prayer  with  which 
Dr  Duff  concludes  his  excellent  prefatory  notice,  "  That  the  mantle  of  the 
saintly,  devoted,  and  now  glorified  Urquhart  may  fall  on  not  a  few  youth- 
ful, ardent  disciples,  who,  imbued  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  may 
be  privileged  to  rear  the  standard  of  the  cross  over  many  a  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  province  of  Satan's  empire." 

Manual  of  Hermeneutics  for  tJie  Writings  of  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  J. 
DoEDEs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Utrecht.  Tran- 
slated from  the  Dutch,  by  G.  W.  Stegmann  Jun.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1867. 

"  Hermeneutics,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  interpretation,"  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  those  who  admit  the  claim  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  can  it  be  rationally 
dispensed  with  by  the  infidel ;  for  it  is  plainly  unreasonable  to  deny  the 
authority  of  writings  whose  nature  one  has  not  ascertained.  It  is  un- 
philosophical  as  well  as  unjust,  to  give  judgment  on  a  matter  without 
having  thoroughly  examined  it ;  to  condemn,  for  example,  as  David  Hume 
is  said  to  have  done,  the  New  Testament  without  having  read  it.  To 
thorough  examination,  not  only  diligence  but  skill  also  is  required.  The 
unskilful  eye  may  gaze  on  the  sands  and  rocks  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
without  perceiving  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  gold ;  and  the  un- 
practised hand,  after  careful  search,  may  fail  to  find  it  in  auriferous  soil. 
But  one  accustomed  to  "prospecting  "  can,  at  a  glance,  form  a  very  proba- 
ble opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  gold  is  in  the  ground  before  him ;  and 
the  experienced  "digger  "  soon  washes  the  sand  and  collects  a  rich  supply 
of  the  grains  of  the  precious  metal. 

This  manual  of  hermeneutics  by  Professor  Doedes,  who  occupies^  "a  high 
place  among  the  defenders  of  gospel  truth  "  on  the  continent,  is  intended 
to  guide  and  assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  expert  in  finding 
the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  brief,  but  compre- 
hensive ;  methodical,  without  being  arbitrary  in  the  order  of  its  parts ; 
and  its  subdivisions,  though  numerous,  are  not  involved.  In  a  remarkable 
degree,  it  combines  conciseness  with  clearness. 

The  author,  after  giving  a  definition  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  herme- 
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neutics  for  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  describing  its  object  and 
necessity,  glancing  at  its  history  and  method  of  treatment,  goes  on  to  re- 
view what  he  calls  "  the  three  different  exegetical  schools,"  as  they  existed 
before  and  have  existed  since  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  this  review,  we  shall  give  an  outline  in  the  author's  own  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  work  and  an  indication  of  his  views : — "  The  different 
tendencies  (or  schools)  may,  as  regards  their  common  character,  be  re- 
duced to  three.  They  who  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  of 
these  three,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
fettered  by  what  is  written,  and  of  which  they  have  to  give  the  interpreta- 
tion that  accords  with  the  intention  of  the  author,  but  treat  it  (though 
they  do  not  intend  it)  arbitrarily,  as  if  they  had  not  merely  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the  author  wished  to  communicate 
in  his  writing.  By  not  restricting  themselves  to  what  is  written,  they  are 
unrestrainedly  arbitrary.  They  who  belong  to  the  second  class  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  not  free  with  regard  to  what  is  written,  but  allow 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  a  foreign  influence,  and  not  by  the  writing 
itself  which  they  have  to  interpret.  They  are  not  free  with  regard  to  it, 
are  not  prepared  to  surrender  themselves  entirely  to  what  is  expressed  ia 
it,  without  introducing  any  thing  foreign.  They  are  the  slaves  of  a  system 
which  determines  beforehand  what  the  writing  more  or  less  contains. 
These  are,  with  regard  to  what  is  written,  slavishly  fettered.  They  who 
belong  to  the  third  class  consciously  refuse  to  be  bound  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  writings  by  anything  than  [but  ?]  what  is  written,  and  which 
they  desire  to  interpret  without  being  governed  by  any  external  influence, 
and  without  any  caprice  whatsoever.  They  may  be  considered  to  be  legally 
free,  being  fettered  by  no  bond  whatever  from  without" — Pp.  17,  18. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Professor  lays  down  what,  in  his  judgment,  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  principles  of  interpretation,  and  points  out  the  proper 
way  of  applying  them.  His  system  would  in  the  main  be  sound  and  sen- 
sible, were  it  not  for  a  great  error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  He  very 
much  overlooks,  if  he  does  not  altogether  ignore,  the  supernatural — the 
divine — element  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  error  may  be  partly  traced 
to  a  violent  reaction  against  the  extreme,  placed  in  a  strong  light  in  the 
first  part,  into  which  some  interpreters  have  gone,  of  making  fittle  or  no 
account  of  the  human  element  in  the  divine  record.  But  their  mistake  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rushing  headlong  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
"  Let  us  shun  them  both."  Let  us  follow  Paul,  from  whose  pen  proceeded 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
he  tells  us,  in  language  plain  and  pointed  (1  Cor.  ii.,  &c.,  et  alibi),  that  the 
words  used  by  him  and  his  fellow-apostles  were  taught  them  by  the  special 
personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  same  agency  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  all  who  really  understand  these  inspired  words.  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  interpretation  contained  in  the  writings  themselves, 
Dr  Doedes  entirely  discards.  He  does  not  admit  this  personal  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  either  as  regards  the  composing  and  writing  of  the  record 
(pp.  37,  38),  or  as  regards  the  right  understanding  of  it  (pp.  62,  63).  It 
is  in  vain  that  he  brands  this  principle  as,  "  The  inspiration  theory  of  the 
older  Lutheran  and  reformed  systems  of  doctrine,"  so  long  as  it  is  so 
clearly  and  fully  extant  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul.  Contrary 
to  his  own  rule  on  page  64,  that  the  interpreter  must  "  retire  into  the 
background,"  and  "  let  the  author  speak  entirely  for  himself,"  Dr  Doedes 
makes  the  attempt  to  keep  Paul  in  the  background,  so  far  as  regards  the 
radical  principle  on  which  his  writings  were  composed  and  are  to  be  ex- 
pounded. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  insist  on  interpreting  an  act  of 
Parliament  quite  irrespective  of,  or  rather  in  direct  opposition  to,  its  own 
interpretation  clause. 
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Still,  upon  the  whole,  due  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  the  error 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  the  manual  may  be  very  useful  as  a  text  book 
for  students  of  theology.  It  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  Pres- 
byteriau  Church.  D.  N. 


Christ  in  the  Pentateuch ;  or,  Things  Old  and  New  concerning  Jesus.  By 
IIenky  H.  Bourn.  London:  S.  "W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster 
Eow.     1869. 

The  complaint  of  the  author  that  the  study  of  the  typical  representations 
of  Christ  and  his  work,  as  revealed  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  too  much 
neglected,  is,  we  apprehend,  too  well  founded.  It  was  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Pentateuch,  that  Christ  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."  A  more  frequent  and  prayerful  study  of  these  early  books 
of  inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  ceremonial  institu- 
tions teach  concerning  the  Saviour,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Mosaic,  both  forming  essentially  Heaven's  one  great  economy  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  man.  The  volume  consists  of  ten  chapters  :  The  Memorial  Name ; 
the  Passover;  the  Tabernacle;  the  Cherubim;  the  Burnt  Offering;  the  Meat 
Offering;  the  Peace  Offering;  the  Sin  Offering;  the  Tresspass  Offering; 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Such  is  the  field  of  theological  inquiry  over 
which  the  author  has  travelled.  Each  section  is  the  fruit  of  solid  reading 
and  careful  reflection  ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding and  a  sound  judgment. 


Notes  and  Beflections  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     By  Arthur 
Pridham.    London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Berners  Street.     1869. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  who  gives  his  work  the  modest  title  of  Notes  and 
Reflections,  is  simply  to  exhibit,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  true  drift  and 
bearing  of  the  apostle's  words,  without  entering  into  philological  and  gram- 
matical questions,  and  without  involving  the  reader  in  the  labyrinth  of 
modern  criticism  and  speculation.  This  object  he  has  accomplished  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  The  Notes  and  Reflections  do  not  profess  to 
supersede  or  to  supply  the  place  of  other  works  of  a  more  critical  and 
elaborate  description ;  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  most  serviceable  for 
the  right  understanding  of  this  epistle.  They  exhibit  within  moderate 
limits  the  results  of  considerable  reading  and  mature  thought,  in  a  very 
succinct,  simple,  and  practical  form.  To  advert  to  one  omission,  the 
volume,  we  think,  would  have  been  rendered  more  intelligible  had  the 
author  prefixed  a  short  introductory  chapter,  explaining  Paul's  design  in 
writing  this  epistle,  and  giving  a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  matter 
which  it  contains. 


The  New  Testament;  The  Authorised  English  Version:  with  Introduction, 
and  Various  Readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated  Manuscripts  of 
the  Original  Greek  Text.  By  Constantine  Tischendorf.  Leipzig: 
Bernhard  Tauchnitz.  London :  WiUiams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  three  manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek  text,  from  which  these 
various  readings  are  taken,  are  the  Codex  Sinailicus  discovered  by  Tischen- 
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dorf,  in  1844  and  1859,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Katharine,  on  Mount  Sinai, 
believed  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  if 
not  earlier ;  the  Codex  Vaiicanus,  -which  is  referred  to  the  fourth  century, 
but  is  considered  less  early  than  the  former  manuscript ;  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  result  of  a  comparison  of  our  English  authorised  ver- 
sion with  these,  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  original  Greek  known  to 
exist,  is  happily  such  as  excites  our  admiration  at  the  great  accuracy  of 
the  Greek  text  from  which  that  version  was  executed. 


Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  Vol.  IX  :  Irenaeua,  Vol.  ii. ;  Hippolytus, 
Vol.  ii. ;  Fragments  of  Third  Century.  Vol.  X :  The  Writings  of 
Origen.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.     1869. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  completes  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  which,  in 
an  article  on  that  father  in  a  previous  number,  have  been  criticised  at 
some  length.  It  also  completes  the  writings,  dogmatical  and  historical,  of 
Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus,  who  was  celebrated,  not  less  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  an  astronomer,  than  for  his  attainments  in  sacred  literature, 
and  who  is  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  240. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  is  the  first  of  the  works  of  Origen,  who  was 
born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 85,  and  who 
died  at  Tyre  in  253.  It  contains  the  whole  of  his  treatise,  De  Principiis, 
with  some  others  of  his  pieces,  and  a  portion  of  his  work  against  Celsus, 
which  is  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  interesting,  of  all  his  works.  In  his 
Ve  Principiis,  he  developes  his  theological  system,  which  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  heresy  in  the  ancient  church,  from  his  teaching  especially 
that  the  souls  of  men  had  existed  in  a  previous  state,  and  were  now  dealt 
with  according  to  their  merit  or  demerit  in  that  state ;  and  that  the 
punishments  of  a  future  world  are  remedial,  and  will  result  in  the  final 
restoration  of  all  men,  and  even  of  fallen  angels,  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  when  evil,  of  whatever  kind, 
shall  cease  to  exist.  In  the  same  work  are  brought  out  his  allegorical 
principles  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  from 
his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Imagining  that 
with  that  philosophy  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  must  harmonise,  but  not 
finding  in  the  Bible,  when  literally  interpreted,  the  Platonic  opinions,  he 
often  rejected  its  literal  meaning,  and  sought  a  hidden  and  mysterious 
sense,  by  which,  from  the  scope  which  this  gave  to  the  inventions  of 
fancy,  he  did  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  Scriptures  his  favourite  system  of 
philosophy.  Of  the  theological  and  historical  value  of  the  works  of 
fathers  of  such  transcendent  talents,  vast  erudition,  and  profound  piety, 
as  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen,  who  rendered  the  age  in  which  they 
appeared  illustrious,  it  were  superfluous  to  speak,  adverse  as  was  the 
influence  which  the  last  of  them  exercised  on  theological  sentiment  in  the 
Christian  church. 

The  publication  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  is  proceeding  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  both  on  the  editors 
and  translators.  The  historian,  the  theologian,  and  the  general  reader  may 
weU  congratulate  themselves  that  they  can  now  obtain,  at  a  small  cost,  in 
an  English  dress,  the  works  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  from  the 
reading  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  being  shut  up  in  a  dead  language, 
the  great  mass  of  readers  were  formerly  excluded. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  Vol,  II.     The   Writings  of  TeriuUian,  Vol.  1. 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

These  two  volumes  of  Mr  Clark's  Ante-Nicene  Library  complete  the 
•works  of  Clement,  and  commence  those  of  TertuUian.  Both  of  these 
works  have  been  well  translated,  and  we  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  success  with  which  the  crabbed  Latin  of  our  old  friend  TertuUian 
has  been  rendered  by  the  translators,  the  Rev.  S.  Thelwall  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Holmes.  AVe  need  hardly  add,  that  this  valuable  collection  of  the 
fathers  before  the  Council  of  Nicoca, — which  have  never  been  better 
translated,  nor  more  seasonably  offered  to  the  public, — should  form  a  part 
of  every  minister's  library,  and  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  form  an 
enlightened  judgment  on  living  controversies. 


Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Bannerman,  D.D,     Edinburgh.     1869. 

As  we  propose  to  treat  Dr  Bannerman's  character  and  works  in  a 
review  of  his  lately  published  treatise  on  the  church,  in  our  ensuing 
number,  we  only  refer  now  to  this  volume  of  his  Sermons  to  say,  that  here 
the  reader  will  find  the  same  calm,  judicial  thoughtfulness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  author,  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  non  omnis  moriar  of  the  poet  fitly 
applies  to  these  remains  of  one  who  was  prematurely  cut  ofif  in  the  midst 
of  his  useful  and  honourable  career. 
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Art.  I. — Lightfoot  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

St  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1868. 

IN  this  volume  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Dr 
Lightfoot  has  sustained  the  reputation  he  won  by  his 
former  work  on  the  Galatians,  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  English  Biblical  scholars.  His  volumes  have  already, 
by  common  consent,  taken  their  place  beside  the  best  exegetical 
works  on  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  name  their  author  along 
with  such  writers  as  Alford  and  Ellicott,  Westcott  and  Stanley. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recognise  another  scholar  of  rare 
ability  devoting  himself  to  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  the  most  valuable  department  of  theology.  Division  of 
labour,  and  the  combined  exertions  of  many  labourei-s,  are  now, 
more  than  ever,  necessary  to  the  success  of  exegetical  studies. 
Without  such  division  and  combination,  the  exhaustive  fulness  of 
treatment  demanded  by  our  times  cannot  possibly  be  reached. 
Dr  Lightfoot  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  even  with  the  illus- 
trious writers  we  have  named.  If  his  scholarship  is  not  quite 
so  minute  as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's, — and  we  miss  the  deeply 
devout  and  reverential  tone  which  hallows  the  patient  erudition 
of  his  admirable  commentaries  on  Paul's  epistles, — in  historic 
insight,  and  in  the  power  of  bringing  illustration  from  remote 
and  unexpected  quarters,  Lightfoot  is  his  superior.  To  place 
Alford  and  Lightfoot  together  and  compare  them,  is  to  do  in- 
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justice  to  a  writer  to  wliom  many  owe  their  first  introduction 
to  exegetical  study.  With  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  it  was 
impossible  for  Alford  to  bestow  upon  a  fraction  of  his  work 
the  same  fulness  of  treatment  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  those  who  limit  their  labours  to  one  or  two 
epistles.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also  that  Alford  had  not 
only  the  larger  work  to  do,  but  that  he  was  first  in  the  field. 
To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  render 
available  to  ordinary  students  the  rich  stores  of  exegetical 
thought  and  learning  which  lay  buried  in  the  tomes  of  the 
elder  commentators,  or  scattered  on  the  wide  pages  of  modern 
German  writers.  It  is  something  to  be  grateful  for  that  he 
who  accomplished  this  work  for  us,  while  he  used  the  treasures 
of  the  Fatherland  of  scientific  theology,  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  sceptical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  holy  Scriptures  which 
at  one  time  was  so  common  in  Germany.  Had  Alford's  work, 
indeed,  been  less  thorough  and  less  able  than  it  is,  he  would 
have  deserved  our  gratitude  as  the  leader  of  a  great  reform  in 
English  exegetical  study ;  but  although  much  has  been  done, 
and  well  done,  since,  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  covering  the 
whole  field,  which  can  approach  in  ability  and  general  useful- 
ness to  the  work  of  the  now  famous  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Lightfoot  may  with  more  justice  be  compared  with  Stanley 
than  with  Alford.  Both  Stanley  and  Lightfoot  are  eminently 
historical  in  their  methods,  and  both  have  concentrated  great 
powers  of  historical  illustration  upon  a  comparatively  limited 
field.  When  we  come  to  compare  the  two,  we  find  that 
although  the  power  of  graphic  picturing,  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  pages  of  the  accomplished  Dean  of  Westminster, 
whether  as  commentator,  historian,  or  biographer,  cannot  be 
claimed  for  Dr  Lightfoot  in  the  same  degree,  he  is  free  from 
some  of  those  blemishes  which  render  the  works  of  his  dis- 
tinguished fellow-labourer  less  useful  and  less  trusted  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
somewhat  mischievous  love  of  doubtful  parallels,  that  careful 
and  persevering  avoidance  of  certain  sides  of  spiritual  truth, 
which  prevent  many  from  finding  much  enjoyment  in  the 
works  of  one  of  the  most  graceful  writers  of  our  time.  If 
Stanley  excels  Lightfoot  in  style,  there  is  no  question  that 
in  accuracy,  if  not  in  extent  of  scholarship,  the  superiority  lies 
with  the  Cambridge  professor.  The  style  of  the  book,  too,  is 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired  in  a  commentator — clear, 
elegant,  and  forcible ;  such  a  style  as  we  have  learned  to  look 
for  from  the  English  scholars. 

We  have  said  that  Dr  Lightfoot  is  eminently  an  historical 
critic.  What  we  mean  by  this,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
takes  the  book  in  his  hand  and  examines  it.     It  is  a  large 
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book,  consisting  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  closely 
printed  pages,  and  yet  the  epistle  of  the  New  Testament  on 
which  it  is  written  covers  only  three  or  four  pages  of  our 
English  Bibles.  Even  in  Dr  Lightfoot's  book  the  text,  along 
with  all  the  explanatory  notes,  does  not  occupy  more  than  sixty 
pages,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  unaccounted  for. 
This  space  is  occupied  by  preliminary  and  supplementary 
essays  and  dissertations,  which  find  a  place  beside  the  letter  of 
St  Paul  to  Philippi  on  the  ground  that  they  bring  before  us 
some  portion  of  the  life  or  thought  of  the  times  in  which  the 
letter  was  written. 

Many  reflections  are  called  up  even  by  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  a  volume  like  this.  "What  would  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
have  thought  had  they  been  told  that  eighteen  centuries  later, 
amid  the  most  cultivated  circles  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  the  strongest  motive  which  would  induce  learned  men 
to  scan  and  scrutinise  the  history  and  polity  of  their  great 
Roman  empire,  would  be  the  hope  that  by  such  scrutiny  some 
additional  rays  of  light  might  be  shed  upon  the  words  of  a 
wandering  teacher  of  that  sect  of  Judea  which  they  knew  so 
slightly,  and  knew  only  to  despise.  History,  fruitful  as  it  is  in 
such  examples,  furnishes  no  second  instance  of  so  tremendous 
a  reversal  by  posterity  of  the  unanimous  judgment  of  con- 
temporary wisdom  and  authority.  Another  reflection  of  a  less 
general  character  is  suggested  by  a  volume  of  historical  criti- 
cism written  by  a  Cambridge  professor  and  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian. It  was  once  supposed  that  historical  criticism  was  destined 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  Christian  orthodoxy.  In  a  work 
published  some  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr  Pusey  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  in  Gottengen  in  1825,  he  had  to  answer  the  strange 
fancy  handed  down  from  Heyne,  that  it  was  the  English 
bishops  who  had  prevented  the  Wolfian  theory  about  Homer 
being  received  with  favour  in  England.  The  reason  for  their 
dislike  of  it  was,  as  was  alleged,  that  they  feared  the  ulterior 
application  of  the  same  theory  to  the  writings  of  Scripture, 
Dr  Pusey  adds,  that  however  baseless  the  imagination  of  the 
Gottengen  students  regarding  the  power  of  the  English  bishops 
to  control  English  thought,  the  reception  of  the  Wolfian 
theory  in  England,  would  have  been  here  as  it  was  in  Germany, 
a  misfortune.  Although  apparently  very  harmless,  it  intro- 
duced two  wrong  principles.  In  the  first  place,  it  taught  the 
disregard  of  traditional  evidence ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
gave  currency  to  the  theory  that  a  minute  verbal  criticism  could 
suffice  to  dissect  works,  which  had  descended  as  wholes,  into 
various  compound  parts.  We  have  no  intention  of  defending 
the  Wolfian  theory.  Still  less  are  we  disposed  to  vindicate  either 
the  methods  or  the  spirit  of  that  destructive  school  of  criticism 
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once  so  powerful  in  Germany,  and  still  by  no  means  extinct, 
which  gave  birth  to  those  multiform  theories  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  scriptural  writings,  which  perplex  the  candid 
inquirer,  and  sadden  the  devout  Christian  in  the  mazes  of 
German  theology.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  represent  as  an 
evil  thing  historical  criticism  in  its  legitimate  development. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  necessity  of  modern  thought, 
and  was  required  to  restore  certainty  to  disturbed  and  doubt- 
ing spirits.  When  the  Protestant  Church  set  aside  the  legends 
of  Rome,  it  affirmed  the  principle,  that  traditionary  evidence  is 
not  in  every  case  to  be  received.  By  doing  so,  it  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  that  spirit  of  search  and  inquiry  which  was  to  give  a 
character  to  the  coming  centuries.  In  all  departments  of 
human  inquiry  this  spirit,  sooner  or  later,  made  itself  felt ; 
and  after  a  time,  the  historians  of  classical  antiquity,  especially, 
were  subjected  to  a  most  searching  examination,  which  often 
ended  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  character  as  trust- 
worthy witnesses.  The  Protestant  Church  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  its  own  principles,  object  to  the  histories  of 
Scripture  being  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  which  was 
being  applied  to  other  ancient  writings ;  but  there  was  much  in 
the  temper  of  the  times  to  render  religious  men  averse  to 
open  the  flood-gates  to  all  the  questions  such  inquiries  would 
raise.  For  the  fair  ingenuous  spirit  of  inquiry,  conservative  as 
well  as  liberal,  which  had  distinguished  the  Reformation  era, 
passed,  in  a  later  age,  into  a  spirit  of  scepticism  as  uncandid  as 
the  credulity  of  the  mediaeval  church.  A  belief  of  any  kind, 
if  a  century  old,  had  scarcely  a  chance  in  the  age  of  Auf  klarung. 
Was  it  not  the  whole  duty  of  modern  men  to  unlearn  the 
opinions  of  their  forefathers  ?  A  state  of  mind  more  dangerous 
to  the  moral  health  of  a  people  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Uncertainty  is  never  the  mother  of  anything  good  or  great. 
Heroes  cannot  fight,  martjo-s  cannot  die  for  a  perhaps ;  and 
religion  and  patriotism  will  alike  decay  if  indifference  about 
the  principles  of  religious  belief  or  of  national  life  become  the 
prevailing  tone.  When,  however,  such  a  spirit  embodies  itself 
in  a  tangible  form,  as  it  did  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
offers  reasons  for  its  scepticism,  the  safe  and  fair  way  to  meet 
it  is,  not  by  a  deaf  and  dogged  conservatism,  but  by  a  scrutiny 
as  keen  and  searching  as  its  own.  Whether  they  intended  it 
or  not,  they  were  the  best  friends  of  the  truth,  who,  in  an  age 
of  falling  beliefs,  inaugurated  that  school  of  searching  historical 
and  philological  criticism  which  is  often  said  to  be  the  peculiar 
offspring  of  modern  thought.  It  had  become  a  necessity  that 
a  stern  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  between  the 
dreams  of  fanaticism,  or  the  fancies  of  the  poet,  and  the  sure 
region  of  history.     It  may  be  that  many  of  those  who  first 
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gave  themselves  to  this  critical  examination  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  to  researches  into  the  times  in  which  these  books 
were  written,  did  so  with  the  expectation,  and  perhaps  with  the 
hope,  that  they  would  be  enabled  by  such  researches  to  rob  the 
Scripturas  of  their  sacredness  by  proving  that  they  were  simply 
the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  arose,  and 
not  more  trustworthy  as  histories  than  Herodotus  and  Livy. 
If  such  was  the  aim  of  the  leaders  of  modem  historic  criticism, 
never  did  men  more  signally  fail  in  an  evil  enterprise.  Thanks 
to  the  labours  of  this  school,  we  now  know  intimately  those 
times  in  which  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  originated. 
We  can,  as  Dr  Lightfoot  has  done  in  this  volume,  group 
around  the  figure  of  St  Paul  the  emperors  and  statesmen  who 
ruled,  and  the  philosophers  who  taught,  in  the  Roman  world, 
at  the  time  when  the  apostle  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  writing  his  epistles  to  the  saints.  We  can 
picture  the  outward  aspect  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
travelled;  we  can  describe  their  constitution  and  the  social 
life  of  their  inhabitants ;  how  they  traded,  how  they  held 
holiday,  and  how  they  worshipped.  Not  only  has  every 
ancient  history  been  ransacked  for  this  purpose,  information, 
has  been  got  from  half  obliterated  inscriptions ;  buried  coins 
and  medals  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  made  to  tell  their 
tale,  till  the  distant  scene  has  gained  a  completeness  and  ani- 
mation which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  as  great  a  triumph  of 
human  skill  and  industry  as  the  naturalist's  reconstruction  of 
the  forms  of  extinct  species.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  not 
certainly  to  discredit  the  New  Testament  narratives,  but  to  esta- 
blish their  credibility  and  also  to  bring  into  clearer  and  more 
beautiful  relief,  the  heavenly  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
new  faith  in  contrast  with  the  coldness  and  darkness  of  the 
antique  world.  It  is  a  saying  of  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
that  our  modem  education  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  the 
contrast  between  ourselves  and  classical  antiquity.  Perhaps 
we  may  add  to  this,  that  no  part  of  the  education  of  the 
Christian  theologian  is  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
acquaints  him  with  the  times  in  which  the  New  Testament 
books  were  written,  and  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  early 
contrasts  between  Judaism,  paganism,  and  Christianity.  Per- 
haps such  studies  might  sometimes  tend  to  save  us  from  those 
reproductions  of  paganism  and  false  Judaism  which  make  their 
appearance  occasionally  in  Christian  theology. 

No  book  of  the  New  Testament  affords  a  better  occasion  of 
bringing  together  the  threads  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
than  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  It  was  written  by  St  Paul 
during  his  first  Roman  captivity,  whether  before  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  is  uncertain,  but  it 
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is  one  of  that  group,  and  dates  from  the  first  captivity.  The 
commentator  must  accordingly  pay  regard  to  the  important  fact 
that  the  apostle  is  now  writing  in  the  Roman  metropolis.  The 
apostle  is  now,  not  only  on  historic  ground,  he  is  amid  historic 
personages,  in  closest  contact  with  that  great  central  authority, 
which  was  for  centuries,  to  pagan  and  Christian,  the  highest 
type  of  earthly  power  and  majesty.  "The  arrival  of  St  Paul 
in  the  metropolis,"  says  Dr  Lightfoot,  "  marks  a  new  and  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church."  Hitherto 
the  imperial  authority  had  rather  been  a  defence  that  other- 
wise to  the  church.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  as  Gibbon 
has  remarked,  the  tribunal  of  the  pagan  magistrate  proved  an 
assured  refuge  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  against  the  fury 
of  the  synagogue.  But  by  appealing  to  the  imperial  tribunal, 
St  Paul  challenged  directly  the  attention  of  the  central  govern- 
ment to  himself  and  to  his  cause,  and  it  became  the  question 
what  the  emj)ire  had  to  say  to  the  church. 

"  It  is  probable,"  says  Dr  Lightfoot,  "  that  the  apostle  foresaw  the 
importance  of  his  decision,  when  he  transferred  his  cause  to  the 
tribunal  of  Cfesar.  There  is  a  significance  in  his  declaration  at  an 
earlier  date,  that  he  must  see  Eome,  It  had  long  been  his  *  earnest 
desire'  to  visit  the  imperial  city,  and  he  had  been  strengthened  in 
this  purpose  by  a  heavenly  vision.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  visit, 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Roman  church  a  letter  containing  a  more 
complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  doctrine  than  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted to  writing  before  or  after.  And  now,  when  the  moment  has 
arrived,  the  firm  and  undaunted  resolution,  with  which,  in  defiance  of 
policy,  he  makes  his  appeal,  bears  testimony  to  the  strength  of  his 
conviction.  The  sacred  historian  takes  pains  to  emphasise  this  visit 
to  Rome.  He  doubtless  echoes  the  feeling  of  St  Paul  himself,  when 
he  closes  his  record  with  a  notice  of  the  apostle's  success  in  the 
metropolis,  deeming  this  the  fittest  termination  to  his  narrative,  as  the 
virtual  and  prospective  realisation  of  our  Lord's  promise  placed  in 
the  forefront,  that  the  apostles  should  be  his  witnesses  *  to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.'  " 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  61  that  Paul 
reached  Rome.  The  centurion  under  whose  charge  he  had 
been,  gave  him  up  to  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guards, 
who  was  at  this  time,  in  all  probability,  Burrus,  one  of  the 
emperor's  chief  ministers.  For  "  two  whole  years"  the  apostle 
was  kept  a  prisoner  m  Rome  waiting  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  emperor.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
prisoner  was  fastened  by  a  "coupling  chain"  to  a  soldier,  who  was 
changed  daily  according  to  usage.  He  was  permitted  to  dwell,  as 
we  are  told,  in  his  own  hired  house,  although  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  this,  that  perfect  freedom  was  allow-ed  him  in  a  choice  of 
residence.     He  lived,  as  perhaps  we  may  gather  from  the  epistle 
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to  the  Philippians,  "in  the  PrEetorium,"  an  expression  which 
has  been  rendered  in  our  version  "  the  palace,"  and  by  which 
some  would  understand  the  imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine ; 
Dr  Lighttbot,  however,  takes  it  to  mean  the  Praetorian  camp, 
or  the  imperial  regiments.  We  also  learn  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  that  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  the  apostle 
stood  in  close  relation  with  "  Caesar's  household."  The  apostle 
had  thus,  indeed,  been  brought  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  emperor  who  at  this  time  wore  the  imperial 
purple,  is  well  known  to  fame,  nor  will  men  forget  Nero  as 
long  as  Tacitus  is  read.  At  the  time  of  St  Paul's  arrival  in 
Rome,  however,  the  emperor  had  not  yet  won  the  evil  fame  by 
which  he  has  gone  down  to  posterity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Augustus,  no  emperor  ever  received 
more  sincere  praise  than  Nero.  His  advent  to  power  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  Roman  people  ;  and  for  years  he  enjoyed 
a  genuine  popularity  with  the  Romau  people.  The  best 
expectations  were  formed  on  his  accession  to  power.  His 
mother,  it  is  true,  was  a  woman  of  evil  life  and  of  evil  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  education  of  the  emperor  had  been  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca.  It  was 
also  said,  that  the  young  emperor  had  manifested  the  most 
gracious  and  kindly  disposition.  He  had,  at  all  events,  in  an 
unmistakeable  manner,  indicated  a  strong  preference  for  the 
arts  and  elegancies  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  Gladiatorial  shows 
he  regarded  with  abhorrence,  as  exhibitions  fit  only  for  bar- 
barians. The  lighter  Greek  amusements,  music,  dancing, 
chariot-racing,  in  these  he  delighted.  The  old  Roman  might 
mourn  over  such  indications  of  foreign  tastes,  but  the  young 
Roman  party  rejoiced  to  see  one  holding  their  own  sentiments 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  From  one  of  this  party,  the 
poet  Lucan,  the  early  friend  of  Nero;  although  afterwards  his 
victim,  we  possess  some  curious  lines  in  which  he  prophesies 
that  Rome  is  to  be  rewarded  for  all  her  agonies  and  conflicts, 
by  the  era  which  this  great  gift  of  the  gods,  their  young  em- 
peror, is  to  introduce.  Such  words,  read  in  the  light  of  what 
followed,  have  a  truly  tragic  significance.  Among  the  common 
people,  Nero  was  specially  popular.  He  mingled  among  them 
with  that  easy  freedom  which  seldom  fails  to  win  golden 
opinions  for  royal  personages.  Stories  were  abroad  too  about 
the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  how  he  had  wept  to  sign  a  death 
warrant,  and  how  he  had  proposed  to  sweep  away  all  those 
taxes  which  so  troubled  the  faithful  commons.  To  these  causes 
of  Nero's  early  popularity,  must  be  added  the  more  substantial 
reason,  that  during  at  least  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  public 
affairs  were  so  well  administered  by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  that 
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one  of  themost  sagacious  of  his  successors  spoke  of  the  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis,  as  a  model  of  imperial  government.  In  view  of 
all  this,  the  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  strange  metamorphosis,  and  the  startling  contrast 
between  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  his  early  rule,  and  the 
folly  and  ferocity  amid  which  it  closed  1  The  conduct  of  Nero 
at  diflferent  periods,  has  even  been  represented  as  a  riddle  in 
human  character.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  this,  even  were 
we  to  accept,  as  historically  correct,  the  accounts  which  represent 
Nero  as  one  of  the  most  blameless  and  amiable  of  young  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  cruel  acts-  of  his  life,  the 
murder  of  his  young  brother,  was  perpetrated  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  some  at  least 
to  the  native  cruelty  of  disposition  which  slept  under  his  soft 
manners.  The  only  wisdom  which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  was, 
that  of  allowing  wise  men  to  govern  while  he  amused  himself 
with  frivolous  a,nd  guilty  pleasures,  which  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  ministers  is  accused  of  having  encouraged,  in 
order  to  divert  the  mind  of  his  dangerous  pupil  from  public 
affairs.  Had  Nero  been,  however,  all  that  his  admirers  describe 
him  to  have  been,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  change 
which  took  place  on  his  character  is  not  unprecedented.  We  look 
in  vain  for  any  trace  of  honesty  or  of  moral  principle  in  the 
young  man,  even  as  described  by  his  admirers.  His  affecta- 
tion of  Greek  manners,  his  somewhat  childish  professions  of 
mild  and  liberal  views  of  government,  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
deeper  origin  than  the  desire  of  a  vain  youth  to  elicit  admira- 
tion. And  history  has  often  proved  that  a  character,  whose 
leading  motive  is  personal  vanity,  may  very  easily  make  the 
passage  from  sentimental  liberalism  and  clemency  to  savage 
cruelty.  Many  of  those  who  talked  torrents  of  sentimental 
humanity  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  waded 
in  blood  ere  its  close. 

St  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  six  years  after  the  accession  of 
Nero.  The  five  years,  consequently,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  had  expired,  and  during  his  residence  there,  the  pohtical 
horizon  gradually  darkened.  Burrus  died,  the  able  upright 
soldier  who  had  helped  Seneca  to  keep  matters  straight.  Seneca 
had  soon  to  withdraw  from  a  position  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  good  name  of  the  philosopher  had  he  never  occu- 
pied. Paul  chained  to  a  soldier,  living  in  the  imperial  resid- 
ence, or  amid  the  imperial  regiments,  must  have  heard  much 
of  the  emperor's  doings,  and  have  perceived  the  course  affairs 
were  taking.  We  look  in  vain,  however,  in  his  epistles  of  this 
period  for  any  reference  to  the  character  and  doings  of  the 
emperor,  at  whose  bar  he  was  soon  to  appear.  In  this  respect, 
the  epistles  of  St  Paul  present  a  contrast  to  the  epistles  of  the 
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fathers  of  the  later  church,  which  are  full  of  references  to 
contemporary  history.  Dr  Lightfoot  explains  St  Paul's  silence 
by  saying,  that  St  Paul  would  not  have  ventured  to  risk  his 
personal  safety,  or  the  cause  which  he  advocated,  by  perilous 
allusions  in  letters  which,  from  their  nature,  must  be  made 
public.  He  adds,  however,  and  in  this  we  believe  lies  the  true 
explanation  : — 

"  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  was  under  any  temptation  to  allude  to 
them.  He  did  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  political  life  ;  he  was 
absorbed  in  higher  interests  and  anxieties.  With  the  care  of  all  the 
chnrches  daily  pressing  upon  him,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  his  personal  mission,  with  a  near  and  fervid 
anticipation  of  his  own  dissolution  and  union  with  Christ,  if  not  of 
the  great  and  final  crisis  when  heaven  and  earth  themselves  shall  pass 
away,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  minor  events,  all  transitory  interests, 
should  be  merged  in  those  more  engrossing  thoughts.  His  life — so 
he  himself  writing  from  Eome  describes  the  temper  of  the  true 
believer — his  life  was  hidden  with  Christ  in  God." 

Critics  have  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  St  Paul's 
first  trial  before  the  emperor  ended  in  his  acquittal ;  and  that 
he  was  let  go  from  the  tribunal  of  Nero,  to  preach  the 
gospel  again.  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  of  this  trial  and 
acquittal,  although  we  can  say  with  considerable  certainty  that 
he  was  released  before  the  year  G^*,  as  an  event  happened  in 
that  year  which  would  have  made  the  destruction  of  a  Chris- 
tian prisoner  certain.  Paul  before  Nero,  the  best  man  and 
the  worst  of  the  age  face  to  face  as  prisoner  and  judge,  is  one 
of  those  scenes  on  which  the  imagination  lingers  fondly,  and 
we  almost  regret  the  sober  silence  of  Scripture.  We  are 
only  able  to  infer  the  fact,  that  the  trial  ended  in  the  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner.  Had  the  apostle  an  opportunity,  as  before 
Felix  and  Festus,  of  making  known  to  his  imperial  judge  the 
principles  of  the  faith  of  which  he  was  the  missionary  ?  If  so, 
had  this  interview  anything  to  do  with  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  year  64!  ?  All  such  questions  must  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

St  Paul's  appearance  before  Nero,  although  it  ended  in  a 
temporary  acquittal,  was,  however,  the  beginning  of  a  fierce 
and  sanguinary  struggle  which  lasted  through  three  centuries. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  empire  powerful,  stern,  bloody  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  church  weak,  patient,  suffering.  Yet  the  issue, 
the  destruction  of  the  old  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
faith  of  the  apostles.  From  this  appearance  of  Paul  before 
Nero,  it  may  be  remarked,  date  the  beginnings  of  those  rela- 
tions between  the  empire  and  the  church,  which  in  their  vary- 
ing phases,  fill  so  many  pages  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
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Although  the  first  trial  of  St  Paul  before  the  emperor  ended 
in  his  temporary  release,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  when  it  became  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Christian  church,  there  could  not  fail  to  come 
collision  between  them.  Modern  apologetical  wiiters  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  thought,  that  the  heathen  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  world  was  prepared  by  the  providence  of  God  for 
the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  The  philosophy  of  Greece,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  empire  of  Rome,  did  all 
answer  a  purpose  in  making  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  a  real  gain  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  history,  this  recogni- 
tion of  a  preparation  on  God's  part  among  the  nations,  for 
"  the  fulness  of  time."  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  illustrative  of  human  freedom,  as  the 
former  illustrates  God's  predestination.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  at  this  time,  and  especially  of  the  great  ruling  empire, 
notwithstanding  these  preparations,  was  fixedly  opposed  to  the 
new  faith,  as  the  persecutions  of  the  next  three  centuries 
abundantly  prove.  In  almost  every  class  in  the  empire,  there 
existed  elements  which  gave  promise  of  this  opposition.  The 
old  Roman,  whose  sympathy  was  all  with  the  past,  loved  the 
old  national  religion,  because  it  was  Roman.  Foreign  innova- 
tions of  all  kind  were  an  abhorrence  to  him.  The  sceptical 
academician  smiled  with  bitter  scorn  at  men  who  spoke  with 
certainty  of  matters  which  the  wisest  of  his  school  had  pro- 
nounced unknowable.  The  devotees  of  those  licentious  reli- 
gious rites,  which,  amid  the  decay  of  the  national  religion,  had 
been  introduced  from  the  east,  could  not  but  dislike  the  purity 
of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Hellenising  party  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  the  preachers  of  a  gospel  of  culture  and  humanity, 
were,  as  is  usually  the  case,  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  as  men  of  rougher  manners  and  less  pretentious  benevo- 
lence. Of  the  Stoic,  we  shall  say  something  later.  The  general 
condition  of  Roman  society  at  this  time,  was  such  as  wealth 
and  empire  seldom  fail  to  bring  in  their  train.  The  common 
people  had  become  an  abandoned  mob,  whom  the  government 
had  to  feed  and  to  keep  in  good  humour  by  amusements. 
The  upper  classes  were  luxurious,  ostentatious,  and  covetous, 
and  had  lost  all  the  old  virtues,  the  courage  and  the  honour, 
which  at  one  time  had  adorned  the  character  of  a  Roman 
noble,  although  in  pride  and  cruelty  they  did  not  come  behind 
their  ancestors.  Against  so  many  strongholds  of  evil,  nothing 
could  have  prevailed  except  supernatural  grace,  and  that  love 
and  faithfulness,  equally  supernatural,  which  the  first  con- 
fessors brought  to  their  high  task. 

The  latent  elements  of  opposition  to  the  faith  which  existed 
in  Rome,  were  first  called  into  activity  in  the  year  64.     In  the 
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montli  of  July  of  that  year,  a  terrible  conflagration  broke  out 
in  Kome.  Of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  only  four  altogether  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames  ; 
three  were  completely  destroyed ;  while  seven  others  were  in- 
jured more  or  less  severely.  It  was  a  fearful  calamity.  Mag- 
nificent public  buildings,  private  mansions  of  scarcely  inferior 
magnificence,  with  their  priceless  treasures  of  statuary  and 
gold  ornaments,  all  perished  in  the  flames.  But  severe  as  such 
losses  were,  they  did  not  threaten  consequences  so  serious  to 
the  government  as  the  destruction  of  the  wooden  cabins  in 
■which  the  Roman  multitude  lived.  The  people  were  rendered 
houseless,  and  in  their  misery  began  to  complain,  and  to  charge 
the  emperor,  of  whose  reckless  cruelty  of  disposition  they  were 
now  fully  aware,  of  being  the  author  of  the  calamity.  The 
report  was  circulated,  that  he  had  watched  the  conflagration 
from  the  tower  of  his  Maecenatian  villa,  and  chanted  the  sack 
of  Troy  to  his  own  lyre,  and  that  it  was  by  his  orders  that  the 
city  had  been  fired,  as  he  wished  to  rebuild  it  more  magnifi- 
cently, and  to  dignify  the  new  Rome  with  his  own  name.  The 
consequences  of  such  reports  among  an  excited  and  houseless 
people  might  have  been  very  dangerous  to  the  emperor.  It 
was  presently  met  by  a  counter  report.  The  Christians,  it  was 
said,  had  fired  the  city ;  and  the  Government  shewed  its  belief 
of  this  rumour  by  arresting  great  numbers  of  those  who  were 
suspected  to  belong  to  that  sect  They  were  tried,  Tacitus  says, 
and  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  burning,  as  for 
their  general  hatred  to  mankind.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
conjectured  by  a  modern  historian,  that  some  expressions  of 
the  Christians  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
may  have  been  cited  in  order  to  lend  probability  to  the  accusa- 
tion against  them.  Our  Saviour's  words  regarding  the  temple 
were  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  used  against  him.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  this  is  a  modern  conjecture, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer.  They  were  exe- 
cuted amid  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  and  ostentation, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  populace.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  emperor,  he  dignifying  the  spectacle  by  his  pre- 
sence, "they  were  wrapped  in  skins  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  dogs,  or  crucified,  and  then  set  on  fire  to  serve  as  torches  by 
night."  Tacitus  adds,  and  the  remark  is  to  be  noted :  "  The 
populace,  however,  turned  with  their  usual  levity  to  compassion 
for  the  sufferers,  justly  odious  though  they  were  held  to  be  ;  for 
they  felt  that  it  was  not  for  their  actual  guilt,  nor  the  common 
weal,  that  they  were  punished,  but  to  glut  the  ferocity  of  a 
single  tyrant." 

This  remarkable  narrative,  which  for  centuries  was  received 
without  question  by  the  church  as  a  portion  of  that  solemn  and 
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touching  heritage  which  history  has  handed  down  to  it,  has 
been  questioned  in  modern  times,  like  most  other  beliefs. 
Gibbon  first  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  connected  with  it,  and  said,  that  "  the  obscurity,  as  well 
as  the  innocency  of  the  Christians,  should  have  shielded  them 
from  Nero's  indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice."  The 
difficulty  is  this  :  with  the  exception  of  the  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  a  corresponding  notice  by  Suetonius, 
we  possess  no  contemporary  notice  of  the  Christians.  They 
are  neither  mentioned  by  Lucan,  nor  by  the  elder  Pliny, 
though  both  these  writers  notice  the  manners  of  the  Jews. 
Persius  takes  no  notice  of  them,  nor  does  Seneca,  numerous  as 
are  the  sects  whose  opinions  he  reports.  And  even  in  the  next 
generation,  Juvenal  and  Martial  are  silent  regarding  them. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  sudden  notoriety  of  the 
Christians,  for  a  charge  being  fixed  upon  a  sect  of  whose  exist- 
ence Rome  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  aware  1  If,  again,  we 
accept  the  fact  of  their  persecution,  how  account  for  the  total 
oblivion  into  which  they  immediately  fell,  although  they  had 
thus  been  publicly  arraigned  before  the  city  as  the  authors  of 
the  most  tremendous  catastrophe  which  had  happened  within 
the  memory  of  living  men  ?  Had  the  Jews  been  the  accused 
parties,  that  would  have  been  much  easier  to  understand.  The 
Jews  were  well  known  in  Eome — known,  too,  for  their  turbu- 
lence and  their  disaffection  to  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  Dr 
Merivale,  following  in  the  train  of  Gibbon,  suggests,  that  sus- 
picion falling  on  the  Jews,  they,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  Christians,  may  have  endeavoured  to  divert  attention  from 
themselves,  by  accusing  the  Christians  as  the  authors  of  the 
calamity. 

"  If  I  felt,"  writes  Dr  Lightfoot,  '*  the  difficulty  which  this  sugges- 
tion is  intended  to  remove,  I  should  be  disposed  to  accept  the  solu- 
tion. But  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  setting  aside  the  authority  of 
both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  incident 
recorded  must  have  happened  in  their  own  lifetime  ;  an  incident, 
moreover,  not  transacted  within  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  or  by  a 
few  accomplices  sworn  to  secrecy,  but  open  and  notorious,  afi'ecting 
the  lives  of  many,  and  gratifying  the  fanatical  fury  of  a  whole 
populace." 

To  set  aside  the  testimony  of  two  such  historians  as  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  to  make  way  for  a  conjecture  entirely  modern, 
and  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  any  ancient  writer,  is  clearly 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  history  which  we  cannot  recognise.  In 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  if  we  accept  this  narrative,  we 
must  attribute  to  the  Christians  in  these  years  an  exceptional 
importance,  such  as  they  neither  had  before  nor  until  long 
after,  we  reply,  that  it  is  very  probable  we  ought  to  do  so. 
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Paul,  the  most  earnest  and  successful  missionary  of  the  cross 
had,  for  "  two  whole  years "  previously,  been  labouring  in 
a  prominent  position  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
imperial  power.  He  %vrites  himself  of  the  result  of  these 
labours  :  "  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace, 
and  in  all  other  places."  The  following  extract  from  Dr  Light- 
foot,  explaining  the  form  such  a  panic  would  assume,  helps  to 
remove  any  remaining  difficulty  : — 

"It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  panic,"  says  Dr  Lightfoot  again, 
"  that  it  should  take  alarm  at  some  vague  peril,  of  which  it  cannot 
estimate  the  character  or  dimensions.  The  first  discovery  of  this 
strange  community  would  be  the  most  terrible  shock  to  Koman  feel- 
ing. How  wide  might  not  be  its  ramifications,  how  numerous  its 
adherents  ?  Once  before,  in  times  past,  Eoman  society  had  been 
appalled  by  a  similar  revelation.  At  this  crisis,  men  would  call  to 
mind  how  their  forefathers  had  stood  aghast  at  the  horrors  of  the 
Bacchanalian  conspiracy ;  how  the  canker,  still  unsuspected,  was 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  public  morality,  and  the  foundations  of 
society  were  well  nigh  sapped  when  the  discovery  was  accidentally 
made  ;  so  that  only  the  promptest  and  most  rigorous  measures  had 
saved  the  State.  And  was  not  this  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  ? 
These  Christians  were  certainly  atheists,  for  they  rejected  all  the  gods 
alike ;  they  were  traitors  also,  for  they  swore  allegiance  to  another 
king  besides  Caesar.  But  there  were  mysterious  whispers  of  darker 
horrors  than  these ;  hideous  orgies,  which  rivalled  the  loathsome 
banquets  of  Thyestes,  shameless  and  nameless  profligacies,  which  re- 
called the  tragedy  of  the  house  of  Laius." 

As  to  the  question  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
Christians  from  the  stage,  the  utter  neglect  into  which  they 
fell,  after  being  so  prominently  before  the  public  mind,  this 
may  be  at  least  partially  explained  from  the  last  words  in 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  in  which  he  says  the  multitude,  with 
their  usual  levity,  began  to  pity  the  persecuted  Christians. 
The  effects  of  the  cruelties  practised  against  them,  and  borne, 
as  we  may  believe,  with  all  Christian  meekness,  may  have  been 
such  as  to  convince  the  Romans  that  they  were  a  most  harmless 
people,  and  the  victims  of  an  unjust  persecution.  And  the 
recollection  of  this  may  have  for  some  time  after  afforded 
a  sort  of  protection  to  the  Christians,  Those,  however,  who 
have  observed  religious  movements  in  modern  times,  have 
observed  how,  for  a  short  period,  they  become  every  one's  talk, 
excite  fierce  opposition,  and  even  persecution,  and  then, 
although  still  going  on  in  a  quieter  form,  sink  into  oblivion  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  those,  we  say,  who  have  observed 
the  course  of  such  movements  with  attention  in  modern  times, 
will  find  little  difficulty  with  the  fact  that  Rome  soon  forgot 
the  Christians. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  book, 
is  the  closing  essay  on  "  St  Paul  and  Seneca."  There  are  many 
reasons  why  these  two  names  should  be  placed  together.  They 
were  contemporaries,  born  probably  about  the  same  time  ;  and 
when  the  apostle  was  brought  to  Rome  an  imperial  prisoner, 
Seneca  was  Nero's  minister  and  chief  adviser.  The  apostle  had 
already  in  Corinth  stood  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  Seneca's 
brother  Gallio,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  philosopher 
was  present  when  St  Paul  was  brought  before  the  emperor. 
So  much  for  the  points  of  outward  connection  between  the 
distinguished  contemporaries.  It  has  been  said,  however,  and 
with  considerable  shew  of  reason,  that  they  were  related  to  one 
another  by  the  more  important  ties  of  spiritual  relationship. 
Seneca  was  not  only  an  imperial  minister,  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  living  representative  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  a 
philosophy  which  has  been  thought  in  its  doctrines  so  nearly 
to  resemble  Christianity,  that  Jerome  said  of  it,  "  The  Stoical 
dogmas  in  very  many  points  coincide  with  our  own."  Of  all 
Stoical  writers,  Seneca  is  supposed  to  have  approached  nearest 
to  the  apostles.  How  near  this  approach  has  sometimes  been 
deemed,  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts,  that  on  one  occasion 
TertuUian,  no  lover  generally  of  the  heathen  sages,  speaks  of 
Seneca  as  "  often  our  own,"  and  Jerome  calls  him  broadly, 
"  our  own  Seneca."  Curiously  enough,  too,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
council  held  at  Tours  in  the  year  567,  his  authority  is  quoted 
on  a  matter  of  doctrine,  with  a  deference  generally  accorded 
only  to  the  fathers  of  the  church.  Some  of  the  coincidences 
between  the  sayings  of  Stoical  writers  and  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  are  unquestionably  striking,  and  when  we 
add,  what  Dr  Lightfoot  insists  upon,  that  Stoicism  came  from 
the  east,  that  most  of  its  great  teachers  were  not  only  of  eastern 
but  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  that  its  history  presents  a  sort  of 
rough  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  of  their  relations,  becomes  interest- 
ing to  the  historian  of  opinion,  no  less  than  to  the  Christian 
apologist.  One  general  affinity  between  Christianity  and 
Stoicism  is  very  noticeable,  the  moral  earnestness  by  which 
both  are  characterised.  The  earlier  Greek  philosophers  had 
been  mainly  speculative  thinkers,  rejoicing  in  speculation  for 
its  own  sake,  the  Stoical  teachers  again  were  mainly  moralists, 
and  no  speculation  was  of  any  importance  in  their  eyes,  if  it 
did  not  yield  ethical  fruit,  to  borrow  an  image  from  one  of 
their  own  teachers,  under  which  philosophy  is  represented  as  a 
field  in  which  physics  are  the  trees,  ethics  the  fruits  for  which 
the  trees  exist,  and  logic  the  wall  or  fence  which  protects  the 
enclosure.  As  a  consequence  of  this  moral  earnestness,  the 
duty  of  self-examination  is  much  insisted  upon  by  the  Stoical 
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teachers  :  "  As  far  as  thou  canst,"  says  Seneca,  "  accuse  thyself 
by  thyself ;  discharge  the  office,  first  of  a  prosecutor,  then  of  a 

judge,  lastly  of  an   intercessor. When  the   light   is 

removed  out  of  sight,  and  my  wife,  who  is  by  this  time  aware 
of  my  practice,  is  now  silent,  I  pass  the  whole  of  my  day  under 
examination,  and  I  review  my  deeds  and  words.  I  hide 
nothing  from  myself,  I  pass  over  nothing."  The  following 
extracts  selected  by  Dr  Lightfoot  will  shew  how  near,  even  in 
expression,  the  language  of  the  imperial  minister  sometimes 
approaches  that  of  the  New  Testament : — 

"  The  mind  unless  it  is  pure  and  holy  comprehends  not  God." 
Matt.  V.  8. 

"  A  man  is  a  robber  even  before  he  stains  his  hands  ;  for  he  is 
already  armed  to  slay,  and  has  the  desire  to  spoil  and  to  kUl.  The 
deed  will  not  be  upright  unless  the  will  be  upright."     Matt.  v.  21. 

"  What  will  the  wise  man  do  when  he  is  buffeted  ?  He  will  do  as 
Cato  did  when  he  was  smitten  on  the  mouth.  He  did  not  burst  into 
a  passion,  did  not  avenge  himself,  did  not  even  forgive  it,  but  denied 
its  having  been  done."     Matt.  v.  39. 

"  I  will  be  agreeable  to  friends,  gentle  and  yielding  to  enemies. 
Give  aid  even  to  enemies."     Matt.  v.  44. 

"  Do  you  mark  the  pimples  of  others,  being  covered  with  countless 
ulcers  ?  This  is  as  if  a  man  should  mock  at  the  moles  or  warts  on 
the  most  beautiful  persons,  when  he  himself  is  devoured  by  a  fierce 
scab."     Matt.  vii.  3. 

"  Good  things  cannot  spring  of  evil ;  ....  good  does  not  grow  of 
evil,  any  more  than  a  fig  of  an  oUve  tree.  The  fruits  correspond  to 
the  seed."     Matt.  vii.  26. 

The  following  with  regard  specially  to  the  writings  of  St 
Paul  :— 

"  To  obey  God  is  liberty."     2  Cor.  iii.  12. 

"  This  is  salutary ;  not  to  associate  with  those  unlike  ourselves 
and  having  different  desires."     2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

"  That  gift  is  far  more  welcome  which  is  given  with  a  ready  than 
that  which  is  given  with  a  full  hand."     2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

"  Temples  are  not  built  by  God  of  stones  piled  on  high  ;  he 
must  be  consecrated  in  the  heart  of  each  man."     Acts  xvii.  24. 

"  God  has  a  fatherly  mind  towards  good  men,  and  loves  them 
stoutly ;  and,  saith  he,  Let  them  be  harassed  with  toils,  with  pains, 
with  losses,  that  they  may  gather  true  strength."  "  Those  therefore 
whom  God  approves,  whom  he  loves  them  he  hardens,  he  chastises, 
he  disciphnes."     Heb.  sii.  6. 

Some  of  the  coincidences  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
apostle  are  more  verbal  than  real,  and  they  may  be  explained 
on  the  principle  that  the  latter,  finding  the  ethical  language 
of  the  Stoics  floating  about  in  the  speech  of  the  world  at  that 
time,  adopted  it,  and  put  it  to  his  own  higher  uses.     The 
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advance,  however,  in  ethical  earnestness  and  insight,  visible 
in  tlie  Stoics,  and  especially  in  Seneca,  as  compared  with 
earlier  thinkers,  suggests  the  idea  that,  possibly,  Seneca 
might  have  learned  something  of  the  apostolic  faith.  The 
early  church  maintained  that  he  had,  and  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Jerome  a  correspondence  between  "  Seneca  and  Paul "  was 
in  general  circulation.  The  letters  have  come  down  to  our 
time.  They  are  stupid,  clumsy  forgeries,  and  are  only  inter- 
esting as  an  indication  that,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  resemblances 
in  the  teaching  of  Seneca  and  the  apostle.  The  usual  explana- 
tion given  by  Christian  antiquity  of  all  the  light  and  wisdom 
of  the  heathen  sages,  was  that  suggested  by  this  correspondence, 
viz.,  that  it  had  been  gathered  or  stolen  from  Moses  or  from 
the  apostles.  Such  explanations  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
and  probably  rightly,  rejected.  Dr  Lightfoot  thinks,  however, 
that  this  reactionary  spirit  may  perhaps  proceed  too  far.  After 
a  careful  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that 
Seneca  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  gospel  in  some 
rudimentary  form,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  he  could  have 
seen  any  Christian  writings.  The  Christian  church  had  many 
converts  in  Rome  ere  his  death,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes.  Some  of  these  were  within  the  palace  walls.  If 
Seneca  did,  as  he  says  he  did, — dine  with  his  own  slaves,  and 
engage  them  in  familiar  conversation, — in  this  way  he  might 
have  easily  picked  up  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  this  supposition,  such  resemblances 
as  are  to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  and  Seneca, 
need  occasion  no  uneasiness  to  the  Christian  apologist.  In  a 
striking  passage,  for  which  we  shall  make  room  afterwards, 
Dr  Lightfoot  remarks  on  the  strange  fact,  that  Gibbon,  when 
enumerating  the  forces  to  which  the  dissemination  and  pre- 
dominance of  Christianity  were  due,  omits  all  mention  of 
Christ.  The  historian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall "  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  matter,  a  solitary  offender.  Christian  divines 
have  sometimes  spoken  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were  little,  if 
anything  more,  than  a  revelation  of  a  purer  law  of  duty  than 
mankind  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  they  have  laid  the  burden 
of  apologetic  proof  on  the  pure  morality  of  the  gospel.  To 
such  apologists,  parallels  to  Christian  morality,  whether  from 
Plato,  Seneca,  Confucius,  or  the  Rabbinical  schoolmen,  have 
always  been  a  painful  surprise.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  disliked  Plato,  because  he  was  so  like 
Christ ;  and  some  protestant  divines  have  very  cordially  sym- 
pathised, although  they  have  never  so  plainly  expressed  it, 
with  the  feeling  of  the  astute  Romish  controversialist.     It  is 
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utterly  a  mistake,  however,  to  indulge  in  the  fear  which 
prompts  such  feelings.  We  may,  without  any  danger,  admit  a 
resemblance  between  the  moral  teaching  of  the  gospel  and 
that  of  pagan  moralists.  God  never  left  himself  without  two 
witnesses  in  the  world, — the  one,  external  nature ;  the  other, 
the  conscience  of  man.  Of  this  latter,  the  high  moral  sajdngs 
of  the  pagan  sages  is  an  evidence  ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that,  as  the  advent  drew  near,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea 
the  voice  of  the  Baptist  summoned  the  Jews  to  repentance, 
those  who  spoke  to  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  world  should 
speak  in  clearer  words,  and  with  a  deeper  emphasis  than 
heretofore.  Admitting  all  this,  the  chasm  between  Stoicism 
and  Christianity  remains  a  wide  gulf  still.  Amid  the  general 
degradation  of  the  world.  Stoicism,  with  its  high  morality  and 
wise  counsels,  has  about  it  a  certain  melancholy  nobleness. 
But  despair  is  written  upon  every  feature.  The  offspring  of 
despair,  it  led  to  despair.  Self-murder  was  so  common  among 
Stoics,  as  to  become  a  sort  of  badge  of  the  sect.  The  vast 
blank  in  the  Stoical  system  was  the  want  of  belief  in  a 
personal  God.  Their  system  was  essentially  pantheistic.  God 
and  nature  were  one.  The  Stoic  knew  of  no  all-wise  One,  not 
to  speak  of  a  heavenly  Father,  on  whom  the  soul,  wearied  with 
the  folly  of  the  world,  could  repose.  A  noble  moral  ideal, 
without  a  goal  and  without  a  motive,  suicide  seemed  its 
natural  end.  While  the  nobler  of  the  Stoics  thus  took  refuge 
in  self-destruction,  another  class  contented  themselves  with 
preaching  and  admiring  stoical  morality,  and  stoical  self- 
denial,  without  making  gi'eat  efforts  to  put  them  into  practice. 
To  this  class,  we  fear,  we  must  reckon  Seneca.  We  have  no 
desire  to  speak  harshly  of  Seneca,  a  man  of  genius,  and  by  no 
means  destitute  of  amiable  qualities.  But  if  the  systems 
which  St  Paul  and  Seneca  represented  are  to  be  brought  into 
comparison,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  the  question.  What  was  the 
relative  moral  influence  of  the  two  systems  on  those  who  most 
completely  submitted  themselves«to  their  sway  ?  St  Paul  and 
Seneca  are  the  two  most  eminent  representatives  of  their 
respective  systems  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  We  shall 
give  the  character  of  Seneca  in  the  words  of  a  friendly  and 
admiring  critic : — 

"  And  now  let  us  take  some  notice,"  says  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
"  of  the  character  and  the  thought  of  Seneca, — a  man  who  has  been 
most  differently  estimated,  according  to  the  temperament  of  his  judges, 
and  according  as  he  has  been  taken  at  his  best,  or  his  worst.  Probably 
we  may  admit  almost  all  the  accusations  against  him,  and  yet  end 
without  judging  him  too  hardly.  When  just  rising  into  success, 
Seneca  was  banished  by  Claudius,  on  an  obscure  charge  preferred  by 
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Messalina.  From  Corsica,  his  place  of  banishment,  he  addressed 
what  was  called  a  *  Consolation '  to  Polybius,  the  freedman  of  the 
emperor,  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Seneca's  object  in  this 
'  Consolation'  was  to  effect  his  own  recall,  and  the  means  he  used 
were  the  most  fulsome  and  cringing  terms  of  flattery  towards  Claudius. 
His  mean  adulation  quite  failed  in  obtaining  his  pardon,  and  he  was 
only  recalled  after  eight  years'  exile,  through  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  made  him  tutor  to  her  son  Domitius,  the  future 
Emperor  Nero.  In  the  museum  at  Naples  one  sees  frescoes  brought 
from  Pompeii,  which  represent  a  butterfly  acting  as  charioteer  to  a 
dragon.  These  designs  were  meant  to  caricature  the  relationship  of 
Seneca  to  his  pupil  Nero.  No  doubt  he  was  drawn  violently,  and 
without  the  power  of  resistance,  through  much  that  was  unseemly,  by 
his  impetuous  charge.  No  doubt  he  tried,  with  the  help  of  Burrus,  to 
keep  the  reins  straight.  But  he  was  obliged  to  connive,  and  even 
assist,  at  things  which  made  people  say,  with  natural  surprise,  *  This 
is  a  strange  part  for  a  Stoic  to  play !'  The  poor  painted  butterfly 
behind  the  dragon  could  not  choose  which  part  he  should  play. 
Other  things  that  have  been  complained  of  in  Seneca  are,  his  violent 
reaction  of  spite  against  Claudius,  shewn  in  the  satire  which  he  wrote 
upon  his  death ;  his  reputed  avarice,  and  the  enormous  fortune  which, 
in  a  short  time,  he  actually  amassed  under  Nero ;  certain  scandalous 
intrigues,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  enable 
us  to  say  whether  Seneca  was  guilty  of  them  or  not;  and,  lastly,  his 
possible  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Agrippina.  Seneca  was  no 
Roman,  but  a  Spaniard,  and  we  can  fancy  how  the  milk  of  his  flattery 
towards  Claudius  turned  sour  during  his  eight  years'  exile,  and  how 
deep  resentment  settled  in  his  heart.  With  regard  to  his  accumulating 
wealth,  when  it  was  in  his  power^to  do  so,  we  may  perhaps  explain  it 
to  ourselves,  by  remembering  that  many  ecclesiastics,  professing  a 
still  more  unworldly  creed  than  Stoicism,  have  done  the  same.  With 
regard  to  his  privity  to  the  death  of  Agrippina,  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  Seneca  was,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  so  thoroughly 
scared  by  Nero,  that  all  power  of  independent  action  was  taken  from 
him.  Physically  timid  and  gentle  by  nature,  Seneca  was  not  born  to 
play  'a  consistent  and  unyielding  part.  Considering  his  hideous 
position,  we  may  well  condone  his  offences.  If  we  study  his  writings, 
and  especially  his  letters,  we  shall  see  that  he  possessed  one  essentially 
stoical  characteristic,  namely,  the  intense  desire  for  advance  and  im- 
provement. The  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  Seneca,  his  efforts  after 
self-discipline,  his  untiring  asceticism,  his  enthusiasm  for  all  that  he 
esteems  holy  and  of  good  report, — this  picture,  marred  as  it  is  by 
pedantry,  and  rhetoric,  and  vain  self-conceit, — yet  stands  out  in  noble 
contrast  to  the  swinishness  of  the  Campanian  villas,  and  is,  in  its 
complex  entirety,  very  sad  and  affecting,"* 

If  such  be  the  most  favourable  representation  which  can  be 
given  of  the  character  and  life  of  Seneca,  even  by  friendly 
critics,  it  is  obviously  not  necessary  to  institute  an  elaborate 

*  "The  Ethics  of  Aristotle."    By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.    P.  283,  vol.  i. 
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comparison  between  such  a  man,  and  tlie  most  fearless  and 
faithful  of  men.  If  Stoicism  could  do  so  little  for  a  man  like 
Seneca,  who  was  open  to  all  those  lighter  and  nobler  influences 
by  which  the  characters  of  cultivated  men  are  affected,  we  need 
feel  no  surprise  that,  as  regards  the  miiltitude,  it  was  altogether 
powerless.  The  phantom-Uke  form  and  icy  touch  of  Stoicism 
could  only  repel  the  masses  who  crotiched  in  the  wooden  cabins, 
and  yelled  and  shouted  in  the  arenas  and  theatres  of  Rome. 
A  warmer,  as  well  as  a  firmer,  touch  was  needed  to  awaken 
the  deadened  moral  sensibilities  of  mankind  at  large.  What- 
ever illumination  the  stars  of  pagan  wisdom  may  have  given 
to  a  few,  they  never  could  have  been  the  light  of  the  world. 
On  this  point,  Dr  Lightfoot  writes  admirably : — 

"  Xo  mere  abstract  philosophy  has  influenced,  or  can  influence, 
permanently  large  masses  of  men.  A  Bible  and  a  church — a  sacred 
record  and  a  religious  community — are  primary  conditions  of  exten- 
sive and  abiding  success.  An  isolated  spirit  here  and  there  may 
have  dispensed  with  such  aids  ;  but,  as  a  social  power,  as  a  continuous 
agency,  mere  doctrine,  however  imposing,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
inefiective  without  such  a  support  :  so  far  we  have  been  speaking  of 
conditions  of  success  which  were  wanting,  indeed,  to  Stoicism,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  were  not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  All  creeds 
which  have  secured  any  wide  and  lasting  allegiance,  have  had  their 
sacred  books  and  their  religious  organisation.  But  our  Lord's  lan- 
guage, of  which  Seneca's  image  is  a  partial,  though  unconscious  echo, 
points  to  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  a 
record,  not  a  community,  but  a  person,  whence  the  sap  spreads  to  the 
branches,  and  ripens  into  rich  clusters.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
Gibbon's  account  of  the  causes  which  combined  to  promote  the 
spread  of  the  church.  It  will  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  has  at  all 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  a  writer,  enumerating  the  forces  to 
which  the  dissemination  and  predominance  of  Christianity  were  due, 
should  omit  all  mention  of  Christ.  One  might  have  thought  it  im- 
possible to  study  with  common  attention  the  records  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  of  the  first  ages,  or  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  later 
church,  without  seeing  that  the  consciousness  of  personal  union  with 
Him,  the  belief  in  his  abiding  presence,  was  the  mainspring  of  their 
actions,  and  the  fountain  of  all  their  strength.  This  is  not  a  pre- 
conceived theory  of  what  should  have  happened,  but  a  bare  statement 
of  what  stands  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history.  In  all  ages,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  Christian  life  has  ever  radiated  from  this 
central  fire.  Whether  we  take  St  Peter  or  St  Paul,  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  or  John  Wesley,  whether  Athanasius  or  Augustine,  Anselm  or 
Luther,  whether  Boniface  or  Francis  Xavier,  here  has  been  the  im- 
pulse of  their  activity,  and  the  secret  of  their  moral  power.  Their 
lives  have  illustrated  the  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches." 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  very  able  and  candid 
dissertation  on  the  Christian  ministry  which  is  included  in  the 
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present  volume.  There  was  no  very  obvious  necessity  for  dis- 
cussing such  a  subject  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Phihppians. 
This  Dr  Lightfoot  allows,  and  says,  he  has  placed  the  disserta- 
tion in  this  volume  in  order  to  relieve  some  of  the  following 
volumes  on  Epistles,  which  will  require  more  elucidation  than 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Dr  Lightfoot  has,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  no  sympathy  with  sacerdotal  claims.  The  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  is  to  him  one  of  the  greatest  truths  of 
Christianity,  a  truth  which  has  not  only  promoted  the  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  individual  believer,  but  has  likewise, 
by  teaching  the  religious  equality  of  all  men,  worked  untold 
blessings  in  political  institutions  and  in  social  life.  "For  commu- 
nicating instruction,"  he  writes,  "and  for  preserving  public  order, 
for  conducting  religious  worship,  and  for  dispensing  social  chari- 
ties, it  became  necessary  to  appoint  special  officers.  But  the 
priestly  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  people  are 
never  regarded  as  transferred  or  even  delegated  to  these  officers. 
They  are  called  stewards  or  messengers  of  God,  servants  or 
ministers  of  the  church,  and  the  like;  but  the  sacerdotal  title 
is  never  once  conferred  on  them.  The  only  priests  under  the 
gospel,  designated  as  such  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the 
saints,  the  members  of  the  Christian  brotherhood." 

Dr  Lightfoot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admits  that  at  first 
presbyter  and  bishop  were  two  names  for  the  same  office,  and 
that,  even  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  traces  of  the 
episcopate,  properly  so  called,  were  few  and  indistinct.  There 
follows  a  good  account  of  Rothe's  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin  of 
episcopacy.  According  to  Rothe,  as  late  as  the  year  70  no  distinct 
traces  of  episcopal  government  had  as  yet  appeared  in  Gentile 
Christendom ;  but  early  in  the  second  century  it  was  firmly 
and  widely  established.  It  had  arisen,  he  says,  in  this  way : 
The  great  apostles — St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St  James — had 
been  carried  away  by  death  ;  the  church  was  distracted  by  dis- 
sensions between  Jewish  and  Gentile  brethren,  and  threatened 
by  Gnostic  heresy.  "  Out  of  this  need  the  Catholic  Church 
arose."  The  remaining  apostles,  St  John  especially,  organised, 
for  the  church,  a  new  constitution.  Dr  Lightfoot  adopts 
a  theory  very  like,  if  not  altogether  identical  with  that 
of  the  distinguished  German  Presbyterian.  Episcopacy,  he 
maintains,  was  created  by  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  arose 
"in  the  mysterious  period  which  comprises  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  first  century,  and  on  which  history  is  almost 
wholly  silent."  We  shall  not  follow  the  long  catena  of  testi- 
monies by  which  Dr  Lightfoot  endeavours  to  offer  historical 
proof  for  this  statement.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  these 
days  bishops  did  not  hold  the  same  position  of  supremacy  which 
was,  and  is,  occupied  by  their  later  representatives.     We  must 
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demur,  however,  to  his  conclusion,  that  the  institution  of  the 
episcopate  "cannot,  without  violence  to  historical  testimony, 
be  dissevered  from  the  name  of  St  John."  We  may  conjecture 
that  St  John,  if  living,  knew  something  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  changes  which  were  making  themselves  visible ;  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  approved  of  them,  or  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  viewed  them  with  disapproval  and  displeasure.  To 
call,  however,  such  conjectures  "  historical,"  is  unlike  a  writer 
usually  so  candid  as  Dr  Ligbtfoot.  It  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  the  church  had  a  right  to  establish  such  an  office  as  the 
episcopate,  if  the  times  demanded  it ;  but  to  claim  apostolic 
authority  for  it,  because  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  the 
apostles  were  living  in  extreme  old  age  when  its  first  faint 
beginnings  were  made,  is  a  plea  which  will  scarcely  bear  argu- 
ment* 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  notes  to  the  epistle.  It  is  less 
necessary,  as  most  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  study 
them  carefully  for  themselves.  They  are  eminently  deserving 
of  such  study.  Especially  are  they  valuable  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  illustrates  the  contrasts  and  connections  of 
pagan  and  Christian  thought,  in  the  history  of  words  and 
phrases.  We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope  that, 
before  a  very  distant  date,  we  may  have  another  instalment  of 
the  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part.  Different 
sections  of  the  church  are  drawn  closer  to  each  other  by  such 
contributions  to  the  better  understanding  of  their  common 
heritage.  Books  like  those  of  Dr  Lif^htfoot  do  not  create  the 
immediate  sensation  which  is  caused  by  those  which  abound  in 
startling  paradox,  or  by  those  other  works  in  which  ingenuity 
and  imagination  are  employed  to  distort  into  fantastic  forms 
the  characters  and  lineaments  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
popularity  of  such  books,  however,  is  as  passing  as  it  is  some- 
times startling.  But  a  real  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  endures,  because  it  has  connected  itself 
with  that  which  is  enduring.  And  he  who  has  helped  his 
fellow-men  to  understand  even  one  page  of  the  Bible  better, 
gives  a  new  power  and  brightness  to  those  truths  which  are  the 
light  and  life  of  a  world,  which,  except  where  they  shine,  is 


*  Passages  from  the  fathers  may,  it  is  true,  be  cited  shewing  that  St  John 
had  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  bishops.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
that  St  John  went  about  from  city  to  city,  ' '  in  some  places  to  establish 
bishops,  in  others  to  consolidate  whole  churches,  in  others  again  to  appoint 
to  the  clerical  office  one  of  those  who  had  been  signified  by  the  Spirit."  And 
again,  TertuUian  writing  of  Asia  Minor  says,  "The  sequence  of  bishops 
traced  back  to  its  origin  wiU  be  found  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  John." 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  in  these  passages  that  St  John  appointed 
chief  pastors  or  bishops  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
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still  the  same  world  as  when  the  old  emperors  lived  evil  lives 
in  it,  and  the  pagan  sages  lost  themselves  in  dim  speculations. 

J.  G. 


Art.  II. — Hugh  Broughton. 

*'  rpHE  Great  Albeonian  Divine,  renouned  in  many  nations 
JL      for   rare   skill   in   Salem's   and  Athen's   tongues   and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  Eabbinical  Learning." 

These  laudatory  words  form  part  of  the  title  page  of  a  bulky 
folio  volume  of  Hugh  Broughton's  works,  collected  and  edited 
by  Dr  John  Lightfoot,  some  fifty  years  after  the  author's  death. 
BuL  notwithstanding  the  reverend  admiration  of  the  learned 
editor,  himself  a  man  eminently  qualified  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  real  merits  of  his  author,  we  suspect  that  the  number  of 
those  whom  a  laudable  curiosity  may  have  prompted  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  "  Great  Albeonian  Divine, ' 
through  any  of  his  own  writings,  is  very  limited.  In  a  brief 
conversation  with  the  late  gifted  Dr  James  Hamilton,  not 
many  months  before  his  last  illness,  we  remember  the  agree- 
able surprise  with  which  he  heard  an  incidental  reference  to 
the  name  of  Broughton  ;  remarking,  with  his  usual  benignant 
smile,  "  Ah,  H.  Broughton !  Well,  it's  a  long  time  since  I 
heard  any  one  mention  his  name  before."  But  it  did  not 
require  many  words  to  convince  us,  that  to  his  own  rare  know- 
ledge of  books  and  authors  he  had  added  that  of  Broughton 
also. 

The  almost  total  neglect  into  which  the  writings  of  this 
remarkable  man  have  now  fallen,  is  not  altogether  explained 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  style  and  diction,  which  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  unfamiliar  to  the  taste  of  modern  readers. 
The  relative  importance  of  some  of  the  questions  hotly  debated 
in  his  day,  has  considerably  changed,  theologians  are  now  more 
generally  agreed  on  others  of  them,  and  this  gradual  change  of 
opinions  and  circumstances  has  comparatively  divested  of 
interest  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  expended  enormous 
erudition.  But  what  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most  serious 
defects  of  his  writings,  and,  in  some  instances,  gives  them  a 
tinge  of  repulsiveness,  is  the  excessive  predominance  of  the  con- 
troversial element.  The  author  appears  at  times  as  if  he  were 
inspired  with  the  genius  of  contention,  while  the  violence  of 
his  language  towards  his  opponents  sometimes  sharply  touches 
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the  borders  of  rudeness  and  scurrility.  In  this,  however, 
Broughton  was  not  singular.  It  was  rather  a  peculiarity  of 
his  age,  and  one  which  he,  with  more  than  ordinary  intensity 
perhaps,  shared  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  writers  of 
his  own  time,  and  with  not  a  few  even  of  later  times.  And  in 
his  case,  moreover,  the  plea  of  bitter  provocation  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  allowed  to  extenuate,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
excuse,  the  offence.  A  writer  who  ventured,  in  those  days, 
into  the  arena  of  theological  discussion,  incurred  no  ordinary 
peril  if  his  opinions  perceptibly  diverged  from  those  which  had 
been  stamped  with  official  authority  at  Lambeth.  And  while 
his  arguments  were  liable  to  be  refuted  by  imprisonment,  by 
the  pillory,  or  the  stake,  he  may  very  well  be  excused,  even  if  he 
shews  himself  somewhat  negligent  of  dressing  them  out  in  the 
attractive  ornaments  of  polite  writing. 

Regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  Broughton's  writings 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  a  sorry  performance. 
Never  feeble  or  dull,  yet  often  prolix  and  sometimes  obscure, 
they  combine  a  rude  energy  of  expression  and  force  of  language 
with  a  surprising  deficiency  of  literary  taste  and  innocence  of 
almost  all  the  graces  of  style.  But  with  all  their  ruggedness 
and  occasional  obscurity,  the  diligent  student  will  find  in  them 
a  store  of  rare  information,  of  ingenious  remark,  and  of  learned 
criticism.  The  following  words  of  Dr  Lightfoot  were  scarcely 
open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  at  the  time  they  were 
penned,  when  he  says,  "  In  his  writings  the  student  will  find 
these  two  things :  first,  as  much  light  given  on  Scripture,  espe- 
cially in  the  difficultest  things  thereof,  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
one  author  whatsoever  ;  and,  secondly,  a  winning  and  enticing 
enforcement  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  a  seriousness  and 
searching  more  than  ordinary." 

A  considerable  portion  of  Broughton's  works  lies  entombed 
in  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  owing 
to  the  crabbed  and  obsolete  style  of  the  handwriting,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  task  to  decipher  them.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
review  of  Broughton's  works,  nor  a  critical  estimate  of  any  of 
them,  that  is  intended  in  the  following  pages,  but  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  brief  and  simple  sketch  of  a  life  of  extraordinary 
activity  and  varied  interest. 

Hugh  Broughton  was  born  at  Oldbury  in  Salop  in  1549, 
and,  though  poor,  came  of  an  old  and  worthy  lineage.  His 
aptitude  for  learning  and  rapid  progress  at  school,  gave  early 
indications  of  his  future  fame  as  a  scholar.  Bernard  Gilpin, 
the  "Apostle  of  the  North,"  having  made  his  acquaintance 
while  a  boy  at  school,  is  credited  with  interesting  himself  in 
his  progress,  and  helping  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Here  his  industry  and  successful  application  to  study  gained 
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for  him  great  and  general  approbation,  and,  in  due  time,  a 
fellowship  at  his  college.  At  Cambridge  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  the  tuition  of  a  French- 
man, a  Huguenot  refugee.  The  name  of  this  learned  foreigner 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  Broughton  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  affectionate  gratitude.  "  He  was,"  he  says,  "  a  rare  man,  of 
whom  they  might  learn  more  Hebrew  in  one  month  than 
others  could  teach  in  ten  years.  Being  requested  of  his 
countrymen  to  come  and  teach  the  gospel  among  them,  and 
having  gotten  leave  of  her  Majesty,  he  went.  But  being,  when 
there,  persecuted  by  wicked  men,  he  was  driven  to  the  hills 
and  woods,  where  he  got  an  ague  and  died." 

In  1579,  Broughton  was  summarily  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship at  Christ's  College,  having,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  master.  "The  case,"  says 
Strype,  "  deserves  to  be  recorded,  both  for  the  eminence  of  the 
person,  being  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Christendom,  and 
likewise  for  the  cause  itself.  It  was  alleged,  first,  that 
Broughton  had  not  taken  orders ;  and,  second,  that  another 
from  the  same  county  was,  contrary  to  statute,  holding  a  fellow- 
ship with  him  at  the  same  college."  Broughton  appealed  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  Lord  Burghley,  who  cheerfully 
used  his  influence  in  his  favour.  But  the  master  continued 
inexorable.  After  disputing  the  case  for  nearly  two  years,  a 
decision  was  at  length  arrived  at  in  favour  of  Broughton ;  but, 
by  whatever  motives  actuated,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
nor  did  he  return  again  to  the  university,  much  to  the  grief  of  the 
fellows  and  students.  If,  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar, 
he  had  united  a  little  more  of  common  shrewdness  and  know- 
ledge of  men,  this  foretaste  of  his  future  life-experience  might 
have  taught  him  that  great  learning  and  generous  zeal  alone 
would  afford  him  but  poor  shelter  against  the  resentments  of 
official  dignity,  whenever  it  imagines  itself  to  have  been  wounded 
by  slight  or  negligence.  Broughton  was  beginning  to  manifest  no 
less  ardour  in  communicating  his  knowledge  to  the  students 
of  Cambridge,  than  he  did  in  acquiring  it ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural for  some  of  the  masters  and  professors  to  resent  this 
conduct,  as  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on  their  own 
peculiar  province,  if  not  also  as  a  reflection  on  their  incom- 
petence and  inactivity. 

Although  the  church  would  seem  to  have  offered  the  most 
appropriate  sphere  for  his  gifts  and  learning,  Broughton  shewed 
no  inclination  to  take  "  orders."  The  repeated  solicitations  of 
Lord  Burghley,  though  backed  up  with  the  promise  of  a 
living,  were  respectfully  declined.  But  Archbishop  Whitgift's 
menaces,  to  construe  his  refusal  into  a  contempt  of  the  episcopal 
order  and  government  of  the  church,  were  more  successful 
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But  being  sadly  deficient  in  that  pliancy  of  temper  and  defer- 
ential humility  towards  superiors,  qualities  at  all  times  so 
essential  to  procure  beneficial  patronage,  once  in  orders,  he 
never  afterwards  got  the  offer  of  a  living.  He  now  took  up 
his  residence  in  London,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
intense  devotion,  and  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  characterised  by  much  earnestness,  pith,  and 
learning ;  but,  though  greatly  appreciated  by  his  hearers,  they 
betrayed,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  more  of  puritan  pro- 
clivities than  was  agreeable  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the 
day.  He  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  prelates,  and 
his  further  developments  are  watched  with  considerable  solici- 
tude. The  following  incident,  connected  with  his  preaching,  is 
not  unworthy  of  mention.  When  the  news  arrived  in  London 
that  the  Spanish  Armada  had  set  sail,  and  the  people  became 
greatly  alarmed  with  the  intelligence,  he  is  said  to  have  much 
encouraged  his  hearers,  by  assuring  them  of  the  certain  failure 
of  that  expedition ;  concluding  his  sermon  in  these  words, 
"  Now  the  papists'  knees  knock  one  against  another  as  did  the 
knees  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  news  will  come  that  the  Lord  hath 
scattered  that  invincible  navy ;  fear  ye  not  therefore,  nor  be 
dismayed  at  these  smoking  firebrands." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  his  career  as  an  author, 
and  had  the  "  Concent  of  Scripture"  published,  a  small  but  a 
very  elaborate  treatise  on  the  chronology  and  genealogies  of 
the  Bible.  This  book  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  and  also  for  the  violent  controversy  which 
it  immediately  provoked.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  mention,  that 
it  is  distinguished  for  the  rare  beauty  of  its  printing  and 
engravings,  being  the  first  book  printed  in  England  from 
copperplates.  In  its  preparation  for  the  press,  Broughton  had 
the  assistance  of  Speed,  the  historian,  to  whom  he  had  taught 
Hebrew.  And  as  the  primate  could  not  bear  that  the  author's 
name  should  be  brought  into  honourable  publicity,  the  book 
was  published  under  the  name  of  Speed,  who  carried  off  the 
profits,  and  an  undue  share  of  the  reputation.  The  "Cloud  of 
Witnesses,"  published  by  Speed  some  years  after,  and  prefixed 
to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  IGll,  was  substantially 
this  work  of  Broughton,  as  the  emblematical  frontispiece  suffi- 
ciently proves.  But  the  same  unworthy  jealousy,  which  at 
first  robbed  him  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  his  labours,  pur- 
sued him  to  the  end,  and  denied  him  even  the  simple  recogni- 
tion to  which  his  learned  pains  entitled  him. 

Broughton  was  never  studious  of  conciliating  the  goodwill 
of  the  primate  by  any  show  of  deference  or  obsequiousness ; 
and  this  may  have  predisposed  the  latter  and  his  creatures  to 
discover  the  seeds  of  heresy  in  the  new  book.     It  may,  indeed. 
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appear  surprising  to  us,  how  even  the  keen  vision  of  an  eccle- 
siastical censor  could  detect  doctrines  of  a  dangerous  tendency- 
lurking  in  a  catalogue  in  names  and  dates ;  but  Broughton 
was  not  long  in  discovering  to  his  cost,  that  the  thing  was 
possible.  The  work  in  question  appears,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  innocent  enough  ;  but  it  looked  far  otherwise  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who,  at  that  time,  regarded  themselves  as  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  national  faith  and  conscience.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  it  provoked  a  fierce  controversy,  which 
speedily  drove  the  author  into  exile  to  escape  a  more  cruel 
fate.  Mr  Lively  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr  Reynolds  at  Oxford, 
both  Hebrew  professors  at  their  respective  universities,  lec- 
tured against  the  "  Concent,"  concluding  that,  as  the  Messiah 
was  already  come  in  the  flesh,  it  was  unnecessary  to  attempt 
to  verify  the  exact  times  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  that, 
moreover.  Scripture  chronology  was  an  impracticable  subject ; 
and  that,  consequently,  all  endeavours  to  determine  and  settle 
it  were  both  futile  and  mischievous. 

Broughton  was  not  the  man  to  bear  opposition  tamely,  espe- 
cially when  based  on  such  flimsy  arguments.  The  method 
which  he  adopted  to  defend  his  book  was  characteristic,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  the  resolute  character  and  invincible  deter- 
mination of  the  man.  Through  the  interest  of  Burghley  and 
of  other  influential  friends,  he  obtained  the  queen's  permission, 
with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  archbishop,  to  use  a  room 
in  St  Paul's.  Here  he  lectured  weekly  on  subjects  of  Scrip- 
ture history  and  chronology,  to  a  select  audience,  varying  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  persons.  As  an  innocent  concession  to 
the  suspicious  timidity  of  the  archoishop,  their  names  and 
professions  had  to  be  duly  registered  and  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  council.  Most  of  the  prelates  were  mortally  offended 
at  this  licence,  and  resolved  to  put  down  what  they  termed 
"  dangerous  conventicles."  In  this  they  were  soon  successful, 
and  the  zealous  lecturer  was  driven  from  St  Paul's  under  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  his  superiors.  Baffled,  but  not  subdued, 
by  this  stroke  of  underhand  policy,  he  determined  to  hold  on 
in  his  own  course.  Several  of  the  city  merchants  generously 
offered  to  accommodate  the  student  congregation  in  their 
houses,  though  at  considerable  peril  to  themselves.  But  by  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  their  meetings,  and  a  prudent  shifting 
of  quarters  from  house  to  house,  they  managed  to  elude  the 
vigilance,  and  to  defeat  the  machinations,  of  the  High  Com- 
mission. 

The  motives  which  suggested  a  resort  to  this  unusual  method 
of  defending  controverted  opinions,  may  not  have  been  at  first 
altogether  unmixed  with  personal  vanity ;  there  may  have 
been  some  ambition  of  fame,   and  that  conceit  of  superior 
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learning,  intolerant  of  contradiction  or  opposition,  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  with  disagreeable 
frequency,  in  Broughton's  controversial  writings.  But  from 
ample  accounts  of  the  style  and  substance  of  those  private 
lectures,  and  from  specimens  of  them  still  extant  in  notes, 
taken  by  some  of  the  hearers,  while  they  were  being  dehvered, 
it  is  evident  that  their  ostensible  object  was  made  subordinate 
to  a  far  higher  end.  The  refutation  of  objections  forms,  indeed, 
an  inevitable  element,  but  not  the  most  prominent  or  import- 
ant element  in  them.  Nor  did  the  hearers  come  together  to 
be  diverted  by  a  show  of  subtle  dialectics.  They  were  mani- 
festly in  earnest,  and  entered  into  the  investigation  of  the 
questions  brought  under  their  consideration  with  intense 
seriousness,  and  thus  gradually  became  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  had  avowed  his  profound  aversion 
to  the  "  Concent,"  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  desire  to 
see  the  author,  and  to  have  further  explanation  from  him  on 
some  of  the  points  which  were  handled  in  it.  But  Broughton, 
shrewdly  suspecting  a  design  of  entrapping  him  in  the  toils  of 
the  High  Commission,  hastily  slipped  away  to  the  continent. 
Still  the  controversy  did  not  flag ;  here  he  maintained  his 
attitude  of  self-defence,  and  continued,  by  letter  and  pam- 
phlet, to  keep  up  a  galling  fire  on  his  adversaries.  One  of  his 
principal  assailants,  Dr  Reynolds,  confessed  that  he  had 
attacked  the  book  before  he  had  sufficiently  studied  it,  and, 
moreover,  expressed  his  readiness  to  retract  such  of  his  objec- 
tions as  might,  by  competent  authority,  be  pronounced  unten- 
able. But,  alas,  the  office  of  umpire,  in  such  a  dispute,  and 
between  such  rivals,  was  too  invidious  to  find  one  both  com- 
petent and  wilhng  to  discharge  it.  An  appeal  to  the  queen, 
for  an  authoritative  deliverance  on  the  questions  in  dispute, 
was  also,  as  indeed  it  deserved  to  be,  unsuccessful.  Surely  it 
was  no  trifling  consolation  to  have  brought  one  redoubtable 
opponent  to  open  confession  ;  was  it  not  a  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing omen  of  still  further  success  ?  It  must,  at  all  events, 
suffice  for  the  present. 

Thus  morally  exculpated  from  the  imputation  of  heresy,  by 
the  virtual  concession  of  victory  on  the  part  of  his  ablest 
opponent,  Broughton  ventured  to  return  to  England  in  1591 ; 
and,  in  order  to  further  vindicate  his  views  on  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  he  prepared  and  sent  to  press,  in  the  same  year,  a 
treatise  on  Melchisedec.  This  work  was  seized,  while  passing 
through  the  press,  by  orders  of  the  archbishop,  and  for  a  time 
suppressed,  on  a  charge  of  heterodoxy.  This  arbitrary  stretch 
of  authority  drew  forth  a  bitter  complaint  from  Broughton, 
and  a  strong  but  ineffectual  remonstrance,  addressed  to  his 
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friend  Lord  Burghley,  against  the  tyrannical  censorship  of 
the  bishops.  Four  years  after,  he  sent  to  the  press,  from 
the  place  of  his  exile  on  the  continent,  a  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
which  was  also  seized,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  primate.  Heresy,  either  latent  or  explicit,  was 
not  alleged,  but  despotism  can  always  find  a  plausible  excuse 
for  its  own  actions.  In  this  case,  Whitgift  sought  to  justify 
himself  by  pretending  "  fear  of  disturbing  the  church  by  con- 
troversy." Broughton's  frenzy  on  hearing  of  the  seizure  of  his 
manuscripts,  can  easily  be  imagined.  But  he  bad  not  long  to 
wait  for  an  agreeable  revenge.  The  merits  of  the  work  were 
appreciated  in  other  quarters,  and  the  Commentary  was  issued 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  all  the  members  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  archbishop,  sent  congratula- 
tions to  the  author. 

The  Commentary  on  Daniel  is  a  valuable  and  learned  work, 
however  opinions  may  divide  on  some  of  the  author's  specula- 
tions. It  is  accompanied  by  an  admirable  translation,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  of  the  original  are  distinguished 
by  different  types.  The  first  edition,  pubhshed  in  1596,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Privy  Council,  is  illustrated  by  copperplate 
engravings  of  felicitous  design  and  exquisite  finish.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  style  of  Daniel,  quoted  from  the  intro- 
duction, sufficiently  indicate  the  principle  on  which  Broughton 
explains  the  difficulties  of  his  Hebrew ; — "  One  point  re- 
maineth,  his  tongue,  where  any  one  may  see,  that  in  the  Chaldee 
he  studied  plainness  ;  writing  in  the  most  general  tongue  yet 
near  Arabic,  and  so  as  yet  the  most  general.  For  his  Hebrew, 
the  learned  may  not  complain  ;  for  to  them  it  is  easy.  And 
all  should  be  senseless,  if  in  plain  matters,  and  in  matters  of 
danger,  he  might  not  have  leave  to  hide  his  mind  from  the 
wicked"  That  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  "  hide  their 
mind"  in  "  close,  or  shut,  phrases,"  is  a  theory  which  Broughton 
frequently  brings  to  bear  on  the  explanation  of  difficult  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  But  it  would  be  doing  him  gross  injustice 
to  represent  him  as  following,  in  this,  the  vagaries  of  those 
rabbins,  who  contend  for  an  esoteric  meaning ;  or  as  counte- 
nancing the  false  pretensions  of  the  papists,  for  withholding  the 
Scriptures  from  the  unlearned.  With  him,  it  implies  nothing 
more  than  the  necessity  of  studying  the  Scriptures  with  an 
open  and  docile  mind,  clearing  the  darkness  of  one  part  by 
the  light  of  another,  comparing  things  spiritual  with  things 
spiritual. 

Controversy  had  always  peculiar  charms  for  Broughton's 
mind,  all  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  abstruseness  of  the 
subject,  as  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  shewing  to  better 
advantage  his  fund  of  recondite  learning.     It  would  therefore 
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be  surprising  had  he  stood  aloof  from  the  fierce  and  protracted 
controversy,  which  had  now  sprung  up,  about  the  meaning  of 
the  article  in  the  Creed,  which  asserts  that  Christ  "  descended 
into  hell."     The  prelatic  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  -svith 
Whitgift  at  their  head,  held  by  the  Romish  interpretation  of 
it,  while,  in  the  main  point  in  debate,  they  could  also  cite  the 
high  authority  of  Calvin,   Dr  Cuningham  ("  Historical  Theo.," 
chap,  iii.)  thus  accounts  for  Calvin's  willingness  to  allow  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Creed,  "  Because  it  seems  to  contain  a 
more  explicit  assertion  than  the  Word  of  God  does,  of  a  doc- 
trine which  he  held,  and  to  which  he  appears  to  have  attached 
some  importance,  viz.,  that  Christ  descended  into  hell, — in  this 
sense,  that  after  death  he  went  to  the  place  of  the  damned, 
and  shared  somehow  in  their  torments."     In  1592,  Broughton 
wrote  a  pamphet  in  refutation  of  the  received  opinion,  v/hich 
he  subsequently  followed  up  with  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  with  great  learning,  that  Hades,  in 
Scripture  and  also  in  the  Creed,  signified  simply  "  the  invisible 
world,"  and  that  the  Creed  merely  asserted  that  Christ  entered 
the  state  of  the  dead.     In  the  preface  of  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
addressed  to  the  reader,  he  seems  to  put  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  article  forcibly  in  a  few  words  :  "  Our  Lord  being  in 
body  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  had  a  soul  immortal,  like  all 
men,  which  went  hence  to  God :  and  being  in  Hades,  holy, 
had  not  hell  but  heaven.     This  is  all.     When  the  gospel  began, 
scarce  any  held  souls  to  be  immortal.     Pliny  sheweth  that. 
Therefore  it  was  needful  the  Creed  should  have  it.     When  the 
immortality  (of  the  soul)  was  granted,  many  creeds  did  omit 
the  article  ;  because,  in  speech,  of  a  man  to  die  and  to  go  to 
Hades  is  all  one.     Of  an  horse,  Greeks  would  say,  He  is  dead  ; 
of  a  man,  they  would  say  more.  He  is  dead  and  gone  to  Hades  ; 
the  one  for  the  body,  the  other  for  the  soul.     This  matter 
unknown  hath  vexed  the  world  by  ignorance  of  one  Greek 
word  ;  and  bishops  vex  their  own  ;  against  whom  two  small 
writings  follow  ;  besides  much  otherwise  printed  and  written 
to  them." 

As  it  was  much  easier  to  charge  the  writer  with  putting 
forth  "  damnable  heresy,"  than  to  confute  his  arguments,  he 
was  cited  to  answer  for  his  views  before  the  archbishop  ;  but 
instead  of  appearing,  he  fled  again  to  the  continent,  where  he 
considered  it  prudent  to  remain  imtil  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
To  extenuate  the  disgrace  of  driving  an  able  preacher  and  a 
famous  scholar  out  of  the  country,  the  partisans  of  the  primate 
began  to  defame  and  calumniate  Broughton,  as  a  "  broacher  of 
errors."  Whitgift  himself  protested  that  he  sent  for  him 
merely  to  answer,  in  a  private  way,  certain  objections  of  Bishop 
Andrews  to  his  views  of  Hades.     Broughton,  however,  main- 
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tained  that  the  request  was  brought  to  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  justified  him  in  believing  that  violence  was  intended  for 
him.  And,  if  we  may  venture  a  conclusion  from  certain  sub- 
sequent events,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  divined 
the  intentions  of  the  archbishop  correctly.  Other  men,  whose 
offence  in  questioning  the  authorised  interpretation  of  the 
article  in  dispute,  could  not  be  more  heinous  than  Broughton's, 
had  small  reason  to  thank  their  confidence  in  the  leniency  of 
the  archbishop.  This  was  the  principal  crime  alleged  against 
Barrow  and  Greenwood,  who  were  executed  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  barbarous  indignities  and  inhuman  tor- 
tures. In  his  Life  of  Aylmer,  Strype  says  :  "  This  doctrine  of 
the  local  descent  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  kept  off  Barrow 
and  Greenwood,  the  separatists,  from  being  present  at  our 
churches,  who  after  being  condemned  were  promised  pardon,  if 
they  would  have  come  to  church  ;  but  this  at  last  was  the 
chieiifnot  the  only  bar  that  stopped  them." 

Whitgift,  in  common  with  his  successor  Bancroft,  entertained 
exorbitant  ideas  of  the  prerogatives  of  prelacy,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  force  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  Creed,  on  his  own  official  authority,  as  primate  and  metro- 
politan.    Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  his  arbitrary 
disposition  than  the  use  to  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
High  Commission,  he  turned  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
declared  it  felony  to  publish  any  book  to  the  defamation  of 
the  queen.     He  got  this  act  construed  so  as  to  comprehend 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  or  office  of  a  bishop,  as  equi- 
valent to  an  attack  on  sovereignty  itself.     It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  what  an  engine  of  tyranny  a  law  thus  elastic  would 
become,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  accusers  would 
also  be  the  judges.     Whitgift  was  himself  a  tempting  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  his  opponents,  a  fact  which  may  explain   his 
solicitude   to  protect  his  person  and  office   with  the  shield 
of  royalty.     He  was  a  man  void  of  real  learning,  yet  vainly 
ambitious  of  its  reputation  ;  a  bigot  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
exacting  conformity  in  the  most  trifling  punctilios  with  merci- 
less rigour,  and  whose  treatment  of  the  puritans  was  simply 
inhuman.     His  palace,  with  its  amply  furnished  arsenal  of 
carnal  weapons,   his  household  with  its  troops  of  domestic 
soldiers,  bespoke  more  of  the  old  feudal  chieftain  than  of  the 
Christian  pastor.     The  indifferent  success  which  attended  his 
polemical  encounters  with   men  like   Broughton   and   Cart- 
wright,  may  have  suggested  to  him  a  more  compendious  method 
of  confuting  the  arguments  and  vanquishing  the  objections  of 
opponents,  than  pressing  them  with  loose  syllogisms  and  ill- 
assorted  quotations  from  the  fathers.     To  represent  his  cha- 
racter as  destitute  of  amiable  qualities  would  be  unjust;  nor 
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is  it  denied  that  his  intentions  may  have  been  good,  that  his 
motives  may  have  been  sincere  and  unselfish  ;  but  personal 
virtues  were  too  feeble  in  him  to  temper  his  official  acts  with 
a  few  grains  of  mercy,  and  to  balance  his  fanatical  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  conformity.  The  fairest  promises  of  such  a  maa 
afforded  but  very  precarious  protection  to  one,  who,  like 
Broughtou,  had  once  incurred  his  suspicion.  The  Creed  con- 
troversy was  sustained  for  years  with  much  zeal  and  acrimony, 
as  each  side  enlisted  fresh  auxiliaries,  and  the  bishops  called 
all  their  reserves  to  the  front.  Among  the  latter,  Dr  Bilson, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  acquired  some  notoriety.  His 
arguments  were  not  very  formidable  ;  but  what  he  lacked  in 
force  was  more  than  compensated  by  zeal.  Even  the  queen 
entered  into  the  theological  disputes  of  the  time,  with  all  the 
passions  and  zest  of  an  actual  combatant.  Henry  Jacob,  a 
learned  Puritan,  wrote  effectively  in  confutation  of  Dr  Bilson's 
views ;  whereupon  Elizabeth  peremptorily  commanded  the 
latter,  "  neither  to  desert  his  doctrine,  nor  let  his  calling  in  the 
church  be  trampled  under  foot  by  such  unquiet  refusers  of 
truth  and  authority." 

The  triumph  of  controversy  delight  in  their  way,  but  they 
do  not  feed  and  clothe  the  body.  Broughton  found  them 
barren  enough  of  this  somewhat  gross  and  material  result. 
During  his  stay  on  the  continent,  some  of  his  more  influential 
friends  at  home  urged  him  to  apply  for  an  Irish  bishopric, 
which  had  just  become  vacant,  promising  to  use  their  own 
influence  in  his  favour.  But  whether  it  was  that  Lord  Burghley's 
interest  at  Court  was  negligently  pressed  in  his  behalf,  or  that 
his  own  suit  was  too  indifferently  chastened  with  the  smooth 
phrases  of  seasonable  humility,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  ; 
his  claims,  however,  were  passed  over.  With  no  better  suc- 
cess, he  applied  for  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's,  a  short  time  after, 
pleading  his  services  to  theological  learning.  He  was  singularly 
slow  to  learn  that  the  road  to  church  preferment  lay  far  more 
directly  through  other  fields  than  those  of  high  scholarship  and 
theological  learning.  At  a  time,  moreover,  when  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  and  even  the  sovereign  herself,  were  engrossed 
with  the  suppression  of  the  irrepressible  Puiitans,  it  was  but 
natural  that  church  preferment  should  go  to  reward  services 
of  a  very  different  character  from  such  as  he  was  willing  or 
quahfied  to  render  to  his  patrons.  When  the  see  of  London 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Aylmer,  his  claims  were  again 
canvassed,  but  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  primate, 
Bancroft  was  preferred.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  learn,  from 
the  archbishop's  letters  of  recommendation,  the  kind  of  quali- 
fications which  were  considered  most  desirable  in  a  bishop  in 
those  days.   In  a  memorial  to  the  Court,  urging  the  appointment 
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of  Bancroft  to  the  vacant  see,  the  primate  reckons  up  his  divers 
and  singular  merits  in  detail,  mentioning  among  others — that 
for  years  he  had  preached  against  papists ;  that  he  was  a  firm 
opponent  of  presbytery  ;  that  he  harboured  no  weak  sentiments 
towards  innovators  in  the  church  ;  that  he  was  versed  in  the 
manners  of  the  Court  ;  vigilant  to  discover  sedition  and  heresy 
in  writings  and  sermons ;  zealous  on  the  High  Commission  ;  and 
had  used  extraordinary  diligence  against  the  Puritans.  If  these 
were  the  qualifications  which  were  supposed  to  fit  a  man  best 
for  the  office  of  a  bishop,  Broughton's  chances  of  success  must 
have  been  poor  indeed.  The  triumph  and  ill-disguised  pleasure 
of  his  opponents  over  his  repeated  disappointments  had  some- 
what soured  a  temper,  never  more  placable  and  serene,  in  con- 
troversy at  least,  than  it  should  be.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  he  did  not  bear  his  ill  success  with  greater  Christian 
equanimity  and  composure.  The  promotion  of  Dr  Bilson, 
whose  pretensions  to  scholarship  he  openly  despised,  was 
another  severe  wound  to  the  good  man's  vanity  ;  but  it  was 
happily  the  means  of  turning  his  mind  away  from  the  further 
chase  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  had  at  least  one  reason- 
able cause  of  complaint  against  the  court  ecclesiastics.  It 
appears  that  King  James  made  repeated  offers  to  him  of  a 
professorship  in  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  but  the  primate's 
party  strained  their  utmost  to  prevent  his  acceptance  of  it. 
They  kept  playing  on  his  hopes,  and  dangling  fair  promises 
before  his  imagination,  while  a  mean  jealousy  of  his  talents  and 
fame,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  fear  of  his  intractable  disposition, 
determined  them  to  thwart  his  appointment  to  any  church 
living  at  home.  The  archbishop  himself  ventured  confidentially 
to  assure  the  Queen  that,  if  Broughton  were  appointed  to  a 
bishopric,  "  he  would  not  be  ruled  by  any  sovereign  in  the 
world."  There  is  indeed  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  been  as  pliable  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
exacting  archbishop,  as  acute  in  detecting  heresy  and  sedition  in 
books  and  sermons,  or  as  instant  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Puritans,  as  certain  of  the  prelates  have  been.  But  reflecting 
on  how  strangely  promotion  to  offices  of  dignity  and  authority 
transforms  the  characters  of  men,  in  some  instances,  and  de- 
ceives all  previous  anticipations,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
speculate  too  confidently  how  official  elevation  might  have 
affected  a  man  of  Broughton's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 

But  although  his  merits  received  no  substantial  recognition 
at  home,  yet  his  fame  had  now  travelled  far,  and  attracted 
attention  in  a  quarter  where  recognition  could  not  fail  of  being 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  man  somewhat  ambitious  of  renown. 
His  ardour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  to- 
gether with  his  devotion  to  rabbinical  literature,  led  him  to 
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cultivate  the  society  of  the  educated  Jews  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  continent.  While  at  Frankfort,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  synagogue,  where  he  disputed  with  a 
rabbi  Elias  on  the  subject  of  Messianic  prophecy.  And  if  com- 
mon report  is  to  be  credited,  his  deportment  was  more  cal- 
culated to  impress  his  hearers  with  his  earnestness  than  with 
his  good  breeding.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  left  an 
impression  of  quite  another  kind.  The  substance  of  these 
discussions  was  reported  to  the  chief  rabbi,  Reuben,  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  in  1 599,  sent  a  letter  to  Broughton,  proposing 
to  him  various  questions  for  solution,  and  asking  his  opinion 
on  certain  Old  Testament  prophecies  relative  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  This  letter,  brought  by  the  captain  of  a  Turkey 
merchantman,  was  handed  to  the  archbishop,  who,  after  the 
superscription  was  deciphered,  transmitted  it  to  Broughton, 
then  residing  at  Basle.  Transported  with  this  unexpected 
message,  the  vision  of  the  Jewish  nation  brought  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Christ,  floated  before  his  imagination.  He  imme- 
diately prepared  an  answer  to  the  rabbi's  inquiries,  which  he 
had  printed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  forthwith  despatched 
it  to  Constantinople.  This  raised  still  higher  the  good  opinion 
of  his  learning  already  entertained  in  the  East,  and  next 
he  receives  an  invitation  to  come  to  Constantinople  and  be- 
come a  public  teacher  there.  Elated  with  his  remarkable 
success,  he  alternately  implores  the  queen,  the  archbishop,  and 
the  nobles  to  lend  him  their  countenance  and  support, — declar- 
ing his  readiness  to  bury  all  memory  of  past  injuries,  "  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  the  glory  of  England/'  if  either  he  might 
be  sent  to  Constantinople,  or  be  employed  in  drawing  up  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  **  by  which  all 
things  concerning  Christ  might  be  cleared  to  the  conviction  of 
Jews." 

Alas,  the  times  were  not  auspicious  for  realising  the  dreams 
of  enthusiasm !  The  great  Lord  Treasurer,  who  had  always 
entertained  a  friendly  feeling  for  Broughton,  was  no  more,  and 
his  place  was  now  filled  by  men  in  whose  estimation  the  "  glory 
of  England "  assumed  proportions  more  commensurate  with 
their  own.  The  queen,  grown  peevish  and  gloomy,  was  nearing 
her  end ;  the  romance  of  adventure  which  she  had  always 
affected,  and  sometimes  encouraged  in  others,  had  no  longer 
charms  for  her.  The  primate,  too,  was  full  of  years  and  full  of 
sorrow,  reviewing  the  past  with  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
and  forecasting  the  future  with  misgivings.  His  policy  of 
repression  had  utterly  broken  down  and  failed.  The  Puritans 
whom  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  extirpate  or  subdue,  were  exalting 
their  horn  in  the  Church  and  in  Parliament,  with  greater  con- 
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fidence  than  ever  before.  The  Court  was  a  confused  scene  of 
ambitious  rivalries,  of  plotting  and  counterplotting.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  melancholy  din  of  clashing  hopes  and  fears 
and  play  of  sordid  passions,  that  the  solitary  enthusiavst  pleaded, 
with  unconscious  simplicity,  for  a  Christian  mission  to  the 
Jews  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop  graciously  con- 
descended to  commend  his  zeal,  but  he  could  not  venture  so 
far  as  to  lend  his  sanction  to  the  projected  mission.  He  was 
fearful  lest  the  episcopal  dignity  might  by  some  mischance  be 
compromised,  if  its  patronage  were  extended  to  a  man  who  was 
wont  to  make  light  of  factitious  dignities. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  formed 
an  important  part  of  Broughton's  plan  of  operation,  thus 
anticipating  the  experience  of  modern  Jewish  Missionary 
Societies,  as  to  the  primary  necessity  of  bringing  the  gospel  to 
the  Jews  in  their  own  ancient  tongue.  We  cannot  but  lament 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Christian  church,  which  left 
without  the  support  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  a  task, 
a  man  every  way  so  singularly  fitted  for  its  accomplishment. 
Of  this  projected  translation,  he  finished  the  Apocalpyse,  before 
all  hope  of  support  was  finally  abandoned.  While  lately  perus- 
ing the  account  of  the  various  attempts  made  to  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  given  in  the  "Bibleof  Every  Land," 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  no  reference  to  this  work 
of  Broughton.  Indeed,  had  he  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
giving  it  a  practical  effect,  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  originated 
the  idea,  was  well  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  recorded. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Broughton  returned  to  England. 
The  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  gave  birth  to  new  hopes,  and 
encouragement  to  new  schemes.  Among  these,  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  not  the  least  important.  The  impres- 
sion was  becoming  general  that  the  version  in  use  ought  to  be 
superseded  by  a  more  accurate  one.  Broughton  had  repeatedly 
urged  its  necessity,  and  had  deeply  mortified  the  bishops  by 
his  unmeasured  condemnation  of  the  "  Bishop's  Bible,"  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  authorised  version  then  existing. 
King  James  warmly  espoused  the  project  of  a  new  translation,  to 
the  disappointment  and  no  small  grief  of  the  prelates,  who  felt  as 
if  their  own  credit  were  at  stake  in  that  of  the  version  which  bore 
their  official  title.  His  unrivalled  skill  in  the  original  tongues, 
pointed  out  Broughton  as  one  pre-eminently  qualified  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  this  great  undertaking.  Many  eminent  men, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  had  already  urged  him  to 
proceed  with  the  work  alone.  But  when  the  final  arrangements 
were  completed,  he  was  not  named  even  among  the  chosen 
translators.  The  bishops  were  too  much  for  him.  Finding 
himself  thus  unceremoniously  thrust  aside  to  give  place  to  in- 
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ferior  men,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  became  preacher 
to  the  English  congregation  at  Middleburg.  From  this  place 
of  voluntary  exile,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  containing 
a  variety  of  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  rendering 
the  new  translation  accurate  and  complete.  This  letter  received 
greater  attention  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  many  of 
its  recommendations  were  carried  into  effect.  And  when  the 
translation  was  completed,  to  his  great  surprise  a  copy  was 
sent  to  him  for  examination,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  approval 
of  it.  Nor  was  he  backward  to  deliver  judgment.  "  The  late 
Bible,  Right  Worshipful,"  he  writes  to  the  Council,  "  was  sent 
to  me  to  censure,  which  bred  in  me  a  sadness  which  wiU  grieve 
me  while  I  breathe  ;  it  is  so  ill  done."  And  he  then  goes  on 
to  criticise  the  work,  exposing  errors,  and  clearing  some  of  the 
difficulties  at  which  the  translators  stumbled.  In  some  of  his 
remarks,  he  may  appear  to  be  a  little  eccentric,  and  occasionally 
whimsical,  but  his  strictures  throughout  shew  the  firm  grasp 
of  a  master.  And  had  his  corrections  been  embodied  in  the 
next  edition,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  much  more,  had  he 
been  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  translators,  few,  if  any,  of  those 
inaccurate  renderings  and  glaring  mistranslations,  which  now 
mar  the  general  excellency  of  the  authorised  version,  would 
have  found  their  way  into  it.  As  specimens  of  rough  criticism, 
the  following  wiU  suffice: — On  Acts  vii,  16,  "The  Jews  deny 
the  New  Testament  for  these  lies  (of  the  translators).  Jacob 
was  not  carried  to  Sychem,  but  to  Hebron,  St  Stephen  and 
St  Luke  have  truth,  the  bishops  have  not.  Again,  Stephen 
never  meant  to  say  that  all  thirteen  were  put  in  one  grave  ! 
He  meant  that  Jacob  was  buried  in  Hebron,  and  the  patriarchs 
in  Sychem  ;  and  the  sepulchre  there  was  bought  for  sheep,  not 
for  money.  Again,  on  2  Chron.  xvL  1,  "  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
was  dead  in  the  26  of  Asa's  reign,  and  could  not  war  in  the  36 
of  his  reign.  I  warned  (them)  how  Baasha  was  a  warrior 
against  Asa,  being  dead  10  years  ;  and  how  Ahaziah  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  2,  compare  with  2  Kings  viii.  26)  was  made  2  years  older 
than  his  father,  and  20  years  older  than  himself  But  the 
bishops  would  not  take  the  warning."  And  once  more,  in 
reference  to  a  difficult  passage,  Dan.  xi.  38,  "  They  (translators) 
leave  atheism  in  the  text ;  blaming  the  worship  of  God  Almighty, 
and  put  my  translation  in  the  margin,  and  would  make  the 
angel  speak  uncertain  about  the  name  of  God." 

Broughton's  own  contributions  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
consisted  of  a  version  of  the  Books  of  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations,  and  Job  ;  the  latter  two  were  published  while 
the  authorised  translation  was  in  progress.  The  translation  of 
Daniel  is  by  far  the  best  executed  of  his  translations,  and  the 
authors  of  the  authorised  version  freely  availed  themselves  of 
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its  help,  sometimes  using  Broughton's  rendering  for  marginal 
reading.  His  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  bears  the  marks  of  a 
hasty  production ;  the  style  is  deficient  in  smoothness  and  flow, 
but  in  point  of  fidelity  to  the  original,  it  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  the  authorised. 

Broughton  finally  quitted  Holland  about  the  end  of  1611, 
and  in  the  following  year  terminated  his  stormy  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  ruling  passion  shewed  itself 
strong  to  the  last.  Even  on  the  deathbed  he  lectured  on  his 
favourite  themes  of  prophetic  history,  to  a  circle  of  faithful  and 
admiring  friends,  exhorting  them  to  diligence  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and,  above  all  things,  to  aim  at  practical  reli- 
gion. With  regard  to  the  future,  he  expressed  to  them  a  very 
confident  belief,  founded  on  his  own  profound  study  of  pro- 
phecy, that  popery  would  never  again  overflow  the  land.  But 
he  earnestly  warned  them  of  the  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  course  which  the  bishops  were  pur- 
suing, in  persecuting  and  silencing  faithful  ministers  in  the 
church,  a  course  which  he  declared  would,  if  persevered  in,  fill 
the  land  with  atheism.  How  far  these  gloomy  anticipations 
were  justified,  the  history  of  the  next  thirty  years  sufficiently 
proved. 

The  estimates  of  Broughton's  character,  which  are  to  be  met 
here  and  there  in  biographical  sketches,  are  various  and  con- 
tradictory. But  beyond  a  certain  irrascibility  of  temper,  which 
occasionally  transgressed  the  bounds  of  discreet  politeness,  and 
a  somewhat  rude  dogmatism  and  self-opinionativeness,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  serious  fault  which  his  bitterest 
enemies  could  allege  against  him.  The  biographer  of  Bernard 
Gilpin  describes  his  career  in  a  few  splenetic  sentences,  but  with 
a  rancour  which  deprives  his  judgment  of  any  consideration  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  entitled.  He  concludes  his  re- 
marks thus  :  "  But  he  was  soon  glad  to  return  (from  Germany) 
to  England  where,  having  lived  out  all  his  credit,  and  become 
the  jest  of  the  stage,*  he  died — a  standing  monument  of  the 
folly  of  applying  learning  to  the  purposes  of  vanity,  rather  than 
to  the  moral  ends  of  life."  A  little  before,  the  same  writer 
represents  him  as  a  "  servile  hunter  of  notoriety  in  the  capacity 
of  a  popular  preacher !"     Detraction,  which  betrays  so  much 


*  Ben  Johnson,  in  the  Alchemyst,  introduces  Dol  personating  a  lady  who 
had  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  works  : — 

Face.    ' '  Y'are  very  right,  Sir,  she  is  a  most  rare  scholar. 

And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  works. 

If  you  but  name  a  word  touching  the  Hebrew, 

She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 

So  learnedly  of  geneaologies 

As  you  would  run  mad  too  to  hear  her,  Sir." 
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spitefulness  and  studied  perversion  of  facts,  might  safely  be 
left  to  its  own  refutation.  Of  the  last  twenty-three  years  of 
his  life,  Broughton  spent  more  than  twenty  in  exile,  a  fact 
which  sufficiently  disposes  of  Mr  W.  Gilpin's  calumny,  that  he 
had  outlived  his  credit  in  England.  If  it  was  a  grave  fault 
in  him  to  have  furnished  the  stage  with  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
we  remember  that  Socrates  was  guilty  of  the  same  fault  before 
him,  and  was  made  "  the  jest  of  the  stage  "  by  a  satirist  of  far 
more  powerful  and  refined  genius  than  Ben  Johnson, 

Strype  describes  him  in  quaint  phrase  as  a  "  scholar  esteemed 
by  learned  men  and  at  Court ;  but  so  infinitely  conceited  and 
proud  he  was  thereof,  and  so  rudely  uncivil  to  all  who  differed 
from  him,  that  it  much  eclipsed  his  esteem  with  the  archbishop." 
But  a  far  more  competent  and  less  prejudiced  judge  than  these, 
Dr  Lightfoot,  with  greater  justice  observes :  "  It  were  to  be 
wished  he  had  been  more  sparing  of  his  own  praises,  and  of 
bitterness  and  invectives  against  others.  But  if  it  be  impartially 
considered,  how  he  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  bishops,  and 
vilified  by  others  upon  their  example,  how  he  was  kept  from 
preferment  by  them,  tossed  up  and  down,  troubled,  disgraced, 
and  endangered,  you  may  very  well  allow  some  grains  of  trans- 
portment  and  liberty  to  speak  out,  for  so  great  a  scholar  as  he." 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  took  an  unusual  liberty  of 
speaking  out  sometimes,  even  when  episcopal  oppression  could 
not  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  his  "  transportment."  At  the 
table  of  the  Cardinal  of  Metz,  for  instance,  who  treated  him 
with  great  consideration,  he  furiously  attacked  some  priests 
and  Jesuits,  who  happened,  like  himself,  to  be  sharing  the 
cardinal's  hospitality.  At  Geneva,  he  provoked  a  sharp  contro- 
versy with  the  Protestant  divines,  on  the  subject  of  Calvin's 
views  of  Hades,  and  his  interpretation  of  Daniel's  vision  ;  and 
he  heaped  immeasured  abuse  on  Beza  for  his  annotations  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says  that  the 
Syndic  of  Geneva  had  threatened  him  with  expulsion  from  their 
city,  because  he  had  attacked  their  doctors,  particularly  Beza. 
Though  rather  choleric  of  temper,  he  could  be  impudently  cool 
at  times.  Writing  from  Holland  on  one  occasion  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  respecting  the  controversy  about  Hades,  he  tells  him  : 
"  Mr  H.  told  me,  that  you  deprived  both  him  and  Mr  Richard 
of  their  benefices,  and  given  them  to  Bar-Lo  (Dr  Barlow,  the 
primate's  chaplain)  for  defending  your  Gehenna."  And  of  his 
adversary,  Dr  Bilson,  alluding  to  the  same  fertile  theme,  he  sug- 
gests :  "  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Dr  Bilson  consulteth  not  with 
others  before  such  words  fled  through  the  hedge  of  his  teeth; 
higher  blasphemies  never  were  uttered," 

Broughton  had  some  faults,  and  like  all  men  of  keen  sensi- 
bilities, he  had  conspicuous  failings.     We  wish  he  had  been 
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more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  less  anxious  to 
exalt  his  own  merits  ;  still  more,  that  persecution,  and  the 
sottish  jealousy  of  his  powerful  opponents,  had  not  so  frequently 
driven  him  into  controversial  frays,  in  self-defence  and  self- 
vindication,  thus  depriving  the  church  of  the  better  fruits  of 
his  genius  and  unrivalled  learning.  To  charge  him  with  dog- 
matic rudeness,  and  a  dogged  tenacity  of  opinion,  is  pardonable 
enough  in  those  whose  ignorance  he  inconveniently  exposed  ; 
but  when  we  recollect,  that  on  almost  every  question  of  im- 
portance about  which  he  entered  into  dispute,  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  his  opponents  in  the  wrong,  these  alleged  faults  may 
be  reduced  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  virtues  of  con- 
stancy, and  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  clear  convictions  of  his  own 
conscience.  But  though  they  might  justly  deprecate  the  pas- 
sionate vehemence  of  his  zeal,  even  his  assailants  would  hardly 
venture  to  question  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  or  the 
sincerity  of  his  personal  piety. 

His  extensive  linguistic  acquirements  are  elegantly  sum- 
marised in  the  following  quotation  from  an  elegy,  composed  on 
him  shortly  after  his  death,  and  which  won  the  approval  of 
Walter  Scott,  as  touched  throughout  with  true  poetic  feeling : — 

' '  He  knew  the  Greek,  plenteous  in  words  and  sense, 
The  Chaldee  wise,  the  Arabic  profound, 
The  Latin,  pleasing  with  its  eloquence 
The  braving  Spanish  with  its  lofty  sound, 
The  Tuscan  grave  with  many  a  laurel  crowned, 
The  lisping  French  that  fits  a  lady  vain, 
The  German,  like  the  people,  rough  and  plain, 
The  English  full  and  rich,  his  native  country's  strain." 

R.  T. 
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THE  best  commentary  on  numerous  portions  of  Scripture  is 
to  go  into  the  circumstances  described,  wherever  it  can 
be  done  without  sin.  Thus  the  most  effective  illustration  one 
can  obtain  of  Paul's  chequered  voyage  to  Rome,  far  better 
than  Smith's  justly  celebrated  volume,  is  to  be  tossed  in  a  ship 
by  tempest,  preferably  in  Adria,  but  failing  that,  then  any- 
where else  upon  the  deep,  the  impression  being  all  the  more 
valuable,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostle,  there  be  a  shipwreck. 
One  seeking  to  understand  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  &c.,  will  gain  his  object  far  more  surely  than 
if  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  by  taking 
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temporary  charge  of  a  foreign  mission  church,  and  carefully 
noting  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  the  several  converts. 
A.nd,  finally,  if  one  desire  to  comprehend  the  political  relations 
between  Rome  and  Palestine  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  their  immediate  successors,  no  better  way  is 
open  to  him  than  to  reside  for  a  few  years  within  the  limits 
of  our  eastern  empire,  and,  if  possible,  at  the  capital  of  what 
is  termed  "  a  protected  state."  There  is  a  somewhat  close 
parallel,  on  the  one  hand,  between  Rome  and  Britain  ;  and  on 
the  other,  between  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  and  the  Hin- 
doos of  the  nineteenth.  We  are,  of  course,  careful  to  avoid 
the  smallest  approach  to  personality  in  tracing  out  portions  of 
this  parallel :  the  idiosyncracies  of  individuals  are  irrelevant  to 
the  inquiry,  the  points  to  be  investigated  are  general  ten- 
dencies sure  to  reappear  in  every  similar  case  with  the  con- 
stancy of  fixed  natural  laws. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  some  comments  on 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Palestine.  It  is  not  univer- 
sally known  in  this  country,  that  in  a  great  many  towns 
of  India,  the  Europeans  and  their  retainers  live  apart  from  the 
mass  of  the  natives,  so  that  there  are  really  two  towns,  more 
or  less  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  one  native,  the  other  to  a 
certain  extent  European.  Sometimes  these  are  differently 
named  ;  sometimes  again  the  same  appellation  is  employed  for 
both.  Three  advantages  follow  from  the  practice  of  locating 
Europeans  apart  from  the  natives  :  1st,  It  tends  in  no  slight 
degree  to  protect  the  former,  who,  of  course,  are  vastly  out- 
numbered by  the  orientals  around.  To  take  the  case  of  a 
military  cantonment  it  were  easy  to  name,  a  few  miles  from  a 
native  capital,  which  it  was  designed  to  overawe,  so  much  was 
defence  looked  to,  that  the  place  was  almost  entirely  divided 
into  military  "lines,"  running  along  the  elevated  bank  of  a  river 
for  fully  four  miles,  the  one  extremity  being  occupied  by  the 
cavalry,  the  other  by  the  artillery,  and  the  centre  by  the 
infantry.  Nay  more,  each  regiment  was  so  cantoned  that  the 
officers  all  lived  in  contiguous  "  bungalows."  Did  a  stranger 
of  respectable  character  wish  to  rent  an  unoccupied  bungalow 
within  the  officers'  "  lines"  of  any  regiment,  he  was  allowed  to 
do  so,  but  with  this  important  proviso,  that  he  should  give  it 
up  if  any  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  could  not  obtain  a  resi- 
dence elsewhere  within  the  proper  limits,  should  say  that  he 
required  it.  It  was  stated  that,  if,  at  dead  of  night,  the  trum- 
pet had  sounded  alarm,  and  summoned  out  the  troops,  ten 
minutes  after  the  officers  emerged  from  their  houses,  the  regi- 
ment to  which  they  belonged  could  have  been  in  battle  array. 
All  will  understand  how  superior,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
this  arrangement  was  to  any  that  could  have  been  founded  on 
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the  basis  of  allowing  officers  and  men  to  live  solitary  and 
defenceless  amid  the  labyrinthine  streets  and  alleys  of  a  native 
city.  The  reason  why  the  danger  of  the  mutinies  was  so 
appalling  was,  that  the  treacherous  and  sudden  assaults  on  the 
handful  of  Europeans  came  not  from  without  but  from  within 
the  lines.  The  foes  of  our  countrymen  were  what  could,  with 
little  exaggeration,  be  called,  the  men  of  their  own  households. 

The  arrangement  separating  the  residences  of  the  victors 
from  the  vanquished,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  now  obtains  in 
India,  was  adopted  also  by  the  Romans  in  Palestine  at  the 
period  to  which  this  article  refers  ;  at  least,  with  an  exception 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  it  was  so  ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
while  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  authority  was  at  Jerusalem,  that 
of  the  Roman  power  was  at  Cesarea.  This  arrangement  was 
admirable  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Had  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  army  been  cantoned  at  Jerusalem,  and  permission  been 
given  to  the  centurions  and  other  officers  to  live  wherever  they 
pleased  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  their  defenceless  state 
would  have  provoked  attempts  at  massacre.  Besides  this, 
efforts  might  have  been  made  to  surround  the  cantonment,  cut 
off  the  supplies  on  which  the  soldiers  depended  for  sustenance, 
and,  if  they  did  not  shew  alacrity  in  breaking  through  the  net 
cast  around  them,  finally  assault  themselves.  But  with  the 
grand  seat  of  Roman  military  power  in  Palestine  located  at 
Cesarea,  these  hostile  measures  were  impracticable.  There 
was  not  opportunity  to  massacre  the  Roman  officers  in  detail  ; 
there  would  have  been  great  peril  in  meddling  with  those  who 
wandered  from  the  main  body ;  and  so  long  as  the  sea  was 
open,  supplies  could  not  be  cut  off.  The  proximity  of  the  sea 
— the  highway  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  military  operations, 
Rome — was  itself  worth  thousands  of  soldiers.  Just  as  it  is 
one  great  source  of  British  security  in  the  east  that  Bombay 
and  Madras  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sea,  and  Calcutta 
not  very  many  miles  up  a  navigable  river,  so  it  was  a  strong 
element  of  military  protection  to  the  Romans  in  Palestine  that 
Cesarea  was  a  seaport  town. 

The  second  reason  why  it  is  expedient  for  the  Europeans 
in  India  to  live  apart  from  the  natives  is,  that  thus  causes  of 
mutual  offence,  especially  in  religious  matters,  may  be  avoided. 
When  the  British  soldier  is  supplied  with  that  roast  or  boiled 
beef,  which,  perhaps  without  proper  reason,  is  supposed  to  be 
as  essential  to  his  proper  efficiency  in  a  tropical  as  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  he  literally  eats  for  dinner  one  of  the  most 
honoured  of  the  heathen  gods.  Scarcely  any  sin  is  considered 
by  the  Hindoos  greater  than  that  of  eating  beef,  on  which 
account  it  is  not  thought  advantageous  to  thrust  very  promin- 
ently on  heathen  notice  the  spectacle  of  British  soldiers  at 
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dinner.  In  the  ease  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion  was  incal- 
culably inferior  to  that  of  Palestine,  there  was  even  more 
reason  for  their  living  apart  from  the  half-subject  people  ;  and 
their  fixing  their  headquarters  at  Cesarea  instead  of  at  Jeru- 
salem, prevented  perpetual  strife  between  them  and  the  Jews. 
The  third  reason  why  Europeans  in  India  live  in  quarters 
separated  from  those  of  the  natives  is,  that  the  views  of  the 
two  nations  on  sanitary  matters  are  so  diverse.  We  have  seen 
an  open  ditch  with  stagnant  water  and  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, dangerous  to  health,  opposite  to  the  house  of  a  Hindoo 
premier;  and  have  found  the  way  to  the  front  door  of  an  oriental 
prince'sresidence,tobethrougha  stable-yard  deluged  inthe  mon- 
soon with  rainwater  intermingled  with  the  refuse  of  the  stables ; 
stepping  stones,  however,  having  been  obligingly  put  across 
the  waste  of  waters,  but  not  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  some  one  of 
them  overturning  when  the  foot  was  placed  upon  it,  and  produc- 
ing a  catastrophe.  Europeans,  of  course,  act  differently,  and 
unable,  especially  against  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  to  carry 
out  proper  health  arrangements  everywhere  in  India,  do  so  at 
least  in  their  own  quarters.  There  were  sanitary  enactments 
in  the  Mosaic  law  which  would  prove  a  blessing  in  modem 
India,  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  compare  Jerusalem  in 
respect  to  cleanliness  to  a  Hindoo  town.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  in  obtaining  evidence  as  to  what  its  condition 
was.  There  is  an  ominous  verse  on  the  subject  in  Jeremiah's 
prophecies,  where,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son 
of  Josiah,  the  seer  says  :  "  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial 
of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem" 
(Jer.  xxii.  19).  Apparently,  then,  when  any  of  the  donkeys, 
which  form  so  notable  a  feature  in  oriental  life,  died,  its  car- 
case was  simply  drawn  along  the  ground,  and  flung  outside  the 
nearest  gate  of  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  devoured  by  those  pre- 
datory animals  which  act  as  nature's  scavengers  in  oriental  lands. 
The  carcase  would  not  be  allowed  to  lie  long  where  it  was  left. 
Jackals  would  fall  upon  it,  and  dogs  and  vultures,  and  ravens 
and  crows  would  lend  their  aid ;  even  the  insect  creation 
would  give  effective  assistance  in  removing  the  nuisance  ;  but 
withal,  there  would  be  a  period  during  which  the  presence  of  the 
dead  animal  would  be  an  offence.  We  suspect  that  the  sani- 
tary state  of  Jerusalem  in  Jeremiah's  time  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  As,  however,  civilisation  advanced  rapidly 
between  the  return  from  Babylon  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  no  better  proof  of  which  need  be  adduced 
than  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr  Ginsburg,  that  whereas  before 
the  exile  there  was  not  one  word  for  school,  there  were  after  it 
no  fewer  than  eleven,  we  may  infer  that  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  cities  of  Palestine  underwent  a  corresponding  improvement ; 
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but  still  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  Roman 
towns ;  and  this  also  may  have  constituted  a  reason  why  the 
European  invaders  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power,  not  at  Jerusalem 
but  at  Cesarea. 

We  ascend  next  to  the  Roman  political  relations  with  respect 
to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time  to  which  this  article 
refers. 

"  In  what  presidency  of  India  did  you  live  when  you  were 
in  the  east  ?"  is  a  question  often  put  to  one  returning  from 
Asia  ;  and  the  interrogator  is  startled  when  the  answer  given 
is,  "  Not  in  any  presidency  at  all."  Perhaps  the  person  who 
makes  this  reply  resided  within  a  native  state,  or  on  a  small 
fragment  of  British  soil,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  terri- 
tories of  native  kings ;  or,  yet  more  probably,  he  lived  in  a 
British  province  which  had  not  been  attached  to  any  presi- 
dency. How  can  the  last-mentioned  arrangement  exist  ?  In 
this  way.  When  a  country  is  newly  annexed  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire,  it  is  thought  requisite  that  it  be  first  put 
thoroughly  in  order  before  being  united  to  any  of  the  old 
presidencies.  During  the  time  that  it  is  passing  through  the 
transition  state,  it  is  placed  directly  under  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  Remarkably  enough,  an  arrangement,  in 
its  essential  features  identical  with  that  now  described,  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
not  just  for  the  same  reasons.  When  that  astute  politician 
found  himself  emerge  safely  from  the  sanguinary  conflicts  with 
rivals  for  power  which  he  had  to  wage  before  he  could  seat 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  took  means  to  provide 
against  any  eflTort  to  displace  him,  by  retaining  under  his 
control  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  Roman  army.  Knowing  that 
most  of  the  legions  were  necessarily  cantoned  in  the  recently 
conquered  provinces,  he  arranged  that  these  provinces  should 
be  placed  directly  under  him,  while  the  senate  would  be 
pleased  to  take,  as  their  share  in  the  government,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  old  provinces,  less  thickly  occupied  with 
troops.  Suppose,  then,  that  he  and  the  senate  quarrelled,  and 
plunged  into  civil  war,  the  preponderating  military  power  of 
the  empire  would,  by  the  clever  arrangement  adopted,  be  on  his 
side.  Just  before  the  Indian  mutinies  broke  out,  the  Indian 
province  with  by  far  the  largest  number  of  British  troops 
in  it  was  the  Punjaub,  which  had  then  been  recently  annexed, 
and  it  did  not  belong  to  any  presidency,  but  was  ruled  by  commis- 
sioners directly  responsible  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
But  of  course  it  was  not  to  have  the  control  of  troops  for  personal 
ends  that  the  Governor-General  kept  it  under  his  jurisdiction. 
It  was  because  it  was  supposed  that  one  worthy  of  an  office  so 
responsible,  had  more  intellect  than  the  subordinate  governors, 
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as  unquestionably  he  had  greater  power  to  carry  out  his 
mandates.  Still  it  is  not  with  the  causes  of  the  governmental 
arrangements  regarding  newly  annexed  provinces  that  we  have 
to  do,  it  is  with  the  arrangement  itself;  and  we  repeat,  that 
the  plan  long  ago  put  in  operation  by  Augustus  Caesar,  was 
virtually  the  same  as  that  which  now  obtains  in  our  Anglo- 
Indian  empire. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  about  B.C.  4,  his  dominions  were  divided  by  Augustus, 
first  into  two  halves,  of  which  one  was  bestowed  upon  Archelaus, 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch ;  then  the  other  half  was  divided 
into  two,  to  furnish  portions  for  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip. 
The  former  obtained  Galilee  and  Perea,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarch,  that  is,  ruler  of  the  fourth  of  a  kingdom ;  with  the 
share  of  the  latter  we  have  not  at  present  any  concern.  It  is 
worth  adding,  however,  that  a  few  cities,  inhabited  more  by 
Grecians  than  by  Jews,  were  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.* 
Political  subdivisions,  of  a  somewhat  analogous  character,  might 
easily  be  pointed  out  in  modern  Indian  histoiy,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  purpose  to  go  into  detail.  On  the  removal  of 
Archelaus,  who  proved  a  most  unpopular  ruler,  further  annexa- 
tions, quite  in  Indian  fashion,  took  place,  and  his  provinces, 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  were  absorbed  by  the  all-encroach- 
ing power.  By  the  arrangement  above  explained,  these  were 
placed  under  the  emperor,  and  not  the  senate,  and  were 
appended  to  the  Syrian  province.  But  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  receive  sufficient  attention  from  the 
prefect  or  president  of  Syria,  engrossed  as  he  naturally  was 
with  his  other  duties,  a  procurator  was  sent  from  Rome  to  act 
in  his  room.  The  chief  civilians  in  an  Indian  "zillah"  or 
district,  are  of  two  kinds,  revenue  "collectors"  and  "judges." 
Sometimes  these  functionaries  are  distinct,  and  in  these  cases 
scandal  is  excited  by  the  assumption,  uniformly  acted  upon, 
that  the  collector  is  the  higher  of  the  two.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  the  two  offices  are  filled  by  the  same  individual,  who  is 
then  called  collector  and  magistrate.  Such  men  rule  over 
half  a  million,  or  a  whole  million,  nay,  even  in  some  cases  over 
two  or  more  millions  of  human  beings,  though  appeal  may  be 
had  from  their  judicial  decisions  to  higher  courts  at  the 
presidency  seats.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  Roman 
empire,  as  in  India,  the  first  thing  thought  of  in  a  new  district 
was  revenue,  after  which  the  improvement  of  the  judicial 
apparatus  followed,  and  the  procurators  were  looked  on  as 
fiscal  officers  rather  than  as  judges  ;  though  in  many,  perhaps 
even  in  most  cases,  the  two  departments  of  duty  were  com- 

*  "Joseph.  Antiq."  book  xvii.  chap,  ii  sec.  4. 
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bined,  and  the  personage  appointed  procurator  was  magistrate 
as  well  as  collector.  The  procurators  who  successively  had 
charge  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Palestine,  after 
the  fall  of  Archelaus,  were  Coponius,  Marcus  Ambivius, 
Annius  Rufus,  Valerius  Gratus,  and  then  the  too  well-known 
Pontius  Pilate.*  The  following  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
dates  of  their  accession  to  office  : — 

Coporiiius,  A.D.  7. 

Marcus  Ambivius,  a.d.  9. 

Annius  Rufus,  a.d.  13. 

Valerius  Gratus,  a.d.  15. 

Pontius  Pilate,  a.d.  26,  or  probably  about  a  year  before  the 
baptism  of  Jesus. 
Augustus  Caesar  died  A.D.  14,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius, 
who  had  for  some  time  previously  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire.  Thus  the  first  three  procurators  in  the  list  were 
appointed  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and  the  remaining  two  by 
Tiberius.  How  much  the  office  of  procurator  was  a  revenue 
one  will  be  apparent  from  a  statement  made  by  Sabinus, 
"  Caesar's  procurator,"  who  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  act  for 
the  emperor  during  the  temporary  anarchy  that  preceded  the 
accession  of  Archelaus.  The  historian  relates  that  Sabinus 
used  force  in  seizing  the  citadels,  and  zealously  pressed  on 
the  search  after  the  king's  money,  in  order  to  seize  upon  it 
by  force,  on  account  of  his  love  of  gain,  and  his  extraordinary 
covetousness.-f-  We  should  think  it  was  the  covetonsness  of 
the  imperial  government,  rather  than  his  own,  that  was  the 
cause  of  this  search  for  the  king's  money,  and  that  Sabinus  had 
to  do  with  the  matter  solely  in  his  capacity  as  a  fiscal  officer. 
Since  Pilate's  primary  duties  were  in  connection  with  the 
revenue,  we  can  conceive  the  Jews  fancying  that  they  spoke 
directly  to  the  tax-gatherer's  soul,  when,  fearful  that  he  would 
save  Jesus  from  their  hands,  they  (of  course  falsely)  charged  the 
Redeemer  with  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  (Luke 
xxiii.  2).  But  these  procurators  were  more  than  tax-gatherers. 
In  their  magisterial  capacity  they  could  order  troops  to  act ; 
and  it  is  manifest  from  the  evangelical  narrative,  that  even 
when  there  was  no  political  emergency,  but  when  events  were 
running,  or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  running,  in  a  some- 
what natural  channel,  Pilate  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
If  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  had  been  in  modern  India,  it^  is 
probable  that  our  government  would  have  appointed  an  inferior 
sort  of  ambassador,  termed  a  "resident,"  to  live  at  Herod's 
court,  unless,  indeed,  they  had  supposed  him  too  petty  a  ruler 

•  *   "Joseph.  Antiq."  book,  xviii.,  chap.  ii.  sec.  2. 

+  Ibid,  book  xvii.  chap.  x.  sec.  1. 
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to  require  such  a  representative.  The  Komans  seera  not  to 
have  done  so,  but  to  have  left  either  Pilate  or  the  prefect  of 
Syria  to  keep  him  under  proper  influence.  If  it  was  Pilate 
who  was  expected  to  discharge  this  duty,  if  duty  it  was,  then 
he  combined  in  his  own  person  fiscal,  magisterial,  and  resi- 
dential functions  ;  and  it  was  not  simply  courtesy  that  made 
the  evangelists  give  him  the  title  of  governor  (Mat.  xxvii.  2, 
xxviii.  14 ;  Luke  xx.  20),  in  place  of  the  less  honourable  one 
of  procurator.  Until  the  regulations  which,  some  few  years 
back,  provided  that  appointments  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
should  be  filled  by  public  competition,  that  service,  the  most 
lucrative  in  the  world,  was  regarded  as  a  preserve  for  the 
relatives  of  the  Court  of  Directors  or  other  Indian  dignitaries  ; 
and  as  Rome  under  the  emperor  was  not  nearly  up  to  the 
moral  level  of  appointing  procurators  by  merit,  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  as  a  rule,  they  obtained  their  appointments 
chiefly  because  they  had  influential  relatives.  Hence,  if  one 
will  look  over  a  classical  dictionary,  he  will  find  most  of 
the  names  in  the  list  of  early  procurators  in  Judea  to  be 
aristocratic  names,  and  Pontius  figures  among  the  rest.  There 
was  a  Pontius  Cominius,  "  a  spirited  Roman  youth,"  who,  when 
the  capital  was  beseiged  by  the  Gauls,  undertook  to  carry  to 
the  beleaguered  a  report  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  army  at 
Veii,  that  Camillus  should  be  nominated  dictator,  and  who 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  word.  There  were  two  Samnite 
generals  of  the  name  Pontiu.s,  and  a  Roman  consul,  and  others 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  It  is  therefore  pretty  plain 
that  Pilate  must  have  been  well  connected  at  Rome.  Judea 
and  Samaria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  annexed  to 
Syria,  the  Roman  president  or  prefect  of  which  was  conse- 
quently Pilate's  immediate  superior ;  and,  as  mentioned  before, 
between  this  president  and  the  emperor  there  was  no  inter- 
mediate authority.  We  should  therefore  expect  to  find  the 
occupant  of  the  office  possessed  of  aristocratic  connections,  and 
this  was  actually  the  case.  Vitellius,  Pilate's  superior,  was 
father  of  the  future  emperor  of  the  same  name.  Thus  Indian 
light  enables  us  to  comprehend  somewhat  clearly  what  Pilate's 
position  was,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  investigating  his 
character.  Information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  three 
sources, — from  Scripture,  from  Philo,  and  from  Josephus.  We 
turn  first  to  the  evangelical  narrative. 

Can  a  study  of  our  relations  to  the  Hindoos  enable  us  to 
understand  the  conduct  of  Pilate  in  that  remarkable  case 
recorded  by  the  evangelist  Luke  ?  "  There,  were  present  at 
that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  And  J  esus  answering, 
said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that  these  Gahleans  were  sinners 
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above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ? 
I  tell  you,  Nay :  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish."  (Luke  xiii.  1-3.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  that  the  Galileans  were  a  turbulent  race  of  men. 
He  says,  that  among  the  rebels  or  rioters  who  rose  upon  the 
Roman  procurator,  Sabinus,  one  year  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, "  a  great  number  were  Galileans."*  It  was  not  that  they 
inhabited  a  more  elevated  region  than  the  people  of  Judea. 
Many  of  the  towns  of  Judea  are  higher  than  those  of  Galilee  ; 
indeed,  the  northern  province  is  not  particularly  elevated  till 
it  approaches  the  vast  ascent  of  Lebanon.  The  turbulence  of 
the  Galileans  mainly  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  lived  far 
away  from  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Jewish  capital,  and 
quite  near  places  so  thickly  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  that,  as  is 
well  known  from  Scripture  and  from  Josephus,  in  one  part  of 
the  province  itself,  the  Jews  were  so  much  in  the  minority, 
that  that  territory  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
time  when  these  ill-fated  Galileans  so  misbehaved  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  to  call  down  destruction  on  their  heads,  was,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals,  at  which  every 
male,  unless  in  providence  incapacitated  for  the  journey,  was 
required  to  present  himself  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  again,  Indian 
light  comes  to  our  aid.  The  best  method  of  conceiving  what 
the  great  gatherings  at  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  or  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  must  have  looked  like,  is  to  walk  through 
the  great  crowds  which  may  be  seen  in  the  east  at  such  Hindoo 
festivals  as  that  of  the  Dussera,  or  such  Mohammedan  ones  as 
that  of  the  Mahorrum.  "We  remember,  after  worming  our  way 
through  the  crowd,  assembled  on  occasion  of  Gunputees'  festival, 
estimating  the  numbers  present  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city  at 
50,000.  Standing  on  a  hill,  and  watching  from  a  distance  the 
crowd  at  the  Mahorrum,  we  saw  a  whole  wilderness  of  heads, 
relieved  here  by  the  towering  forms  of  elephants,  there  by  the 
taboots  or  representations  of  tombs  which  were  being  carried 
past,  while  hour  after  hour  the  sound  of  barbarous  drums,  the 
only  instruments  that  made  themselves  heard  at  the  distance 
we  occupied  from  the  moving  mass,  gave  evidence  that  the 
vast  procession  had  not  yet  completely  passed  by.  But  such  a 
scene  as  that  described  shrinks  away  into  insignificance  in  pre- 
sence of  one,  the  account  of  which  we  remember  reading ;  we 
refer  to  a  great  gathering  of  religious  mendicants  and  holy 
men  in  general  at  the  old  city  of  Oojein  in  Rajpootana.  The 
newspaper  correspondent  who  furnished  information  regarding  the 
great  assemblage,  estimated  the  numbers  present  at  two  millions, 
and  described  it  as  a  wonderful  sight  to  witness  the  small  detach- 

*    "  Antiq."  book  xvii.  chap.  x.  sec.  2. 
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ments  of  British  troops  sent  to  keep  order,  exercising  a  certain 
perceptible  control  over  the  mighty  mass.  Unless  we  suppose 
a  cipher  to  have  somehow  become  superadded,  as  misprints  of 
figures  often  occur,  even  in  the  most  carefully  revised  news- 
papers, the  Oojein  gathering  now  spoken  of  would,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  resemble  the  great  assemblage  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  occasion  of  the  three  leading  festivals.  The  spectacle  of 
the  small  detachment  of  the  British  forces  keeping  order  at 
Oojein,  must  have  presented  a  close  parallel  to  the  long  prior 
scene  of  the  Roman  detachments  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the  multitudes  had  come  to- 
gether from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  keep  "  holy  day." 
What  scenes  may  take  place  when  great  masses  of  men 
have  assembled  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  have  devotees  among 
them  thoroughly  abandoned  to  fanaticism,  will  be  apparent  if 
we  recall  a  scene  which  took  place  in  India  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  century.  There  is  a  great  festival  held  every  twelve 
years  at  Hurdwar,  the  place  where  the  Ganges,  after  descending 
from  the  Himalayas,  and  passing  through  the  Sewalik  or  sub- 
Himalayan  hills,  finally  emerges  upon  the  plain.  On  the 
last  day,  "  that  great  day  of  the  feast,"  two  vast  rival  sects  of 
religious  mendicants,  the  Gosains  and  the  Bairagis,  yielding, 
we  suppose  we  should  charitably  say,  to  the  "last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,"  the  desire  for  honour,  disputed  with  each  other 
which  should  have  the  precedence  in  entering  the  Ganges  to 
bathe  at  the  auspicious  moment.  The  altercation  ended  by 
the  holy  men,  who  professed  to  have  renounced  the  world, 
drawing  forth  carnal  weapons,  and  fighting  in  soldier  fashion 
with  such  ferocity,  that  the  Bairagis,  who  were  defeated,  are 
said  to  have  had  eighteen  thousand  of  their  number  left  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  numbers  attending  the  festival  at  Hurdwar 
in  1796,  were  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  in  1808, 
at  two  millions,  though  they  came  successively  rather  than 
simultaneously.  In  1819,  while  the  pilgrims  struggled  with 
each  other  for  priority  of  bathing,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
people  were  crushed  to  death,  including  some  of  the  very  sepoys 
who  had  been  placed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  crowd. 

It  is  the  hard  lot  of  those  who  are  in  the  position  which 
Pilate  occupied,  when  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  great  festivals,  to  know  that  a  simple  riot,  left  unchecked 
for  one  or  two  hours,  is  almost  certain  to  go  on  developing  in 
magnitude  ;  that  a  commotion  allowed  to  run  its  course  uncon- 
trolled for  two  days  will,  within  that  time,  have  advanced  far 
towards  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  national  rebellion. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  written  to  the  British 
envoy  at  Cabul,  by  an  officer  in  the  city,  on  the  fatal  2d 
November  184:1,  the  morning  of  the  outbreak.     After  intimat- 
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ing  that  there  was  a  report  [alas,  too  true !]  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burness  having  been  murdered,  he  adds,  "  I  hope  it  is  all  a  lie, 
but  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  business  be  put 
an  end  to  before  night,  at  any  risk."  Apparently  two  hours 
later,  "  The  enemy,  to  all  appearance,  are  not  now  many  ;  but 
if  you  leave  them  for  a  few  hours  longer,  all  Cabul  may  be  up." 
Some  time  afterwards  he  represents  the  insurgents  in  possession 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burness's  and  other  British  houses,  at  two 
hundred,  and  not  more.* 

On  the  1 3th  January  1 842,  that  is,  not  two  months  and  a 
half  later  than  the  date  of  the  letters  just  quoted  from,  "  Dr 
Brydon,  sorely  wounded,  and  barely  able  from  exhaustion  to 
sit  upon  the  emaciated  beast  that  bore  him,  reached  Jellalabad, 
and  told  that  Elphinstone's  army  [the  one  which  had  been 
cantoned  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cabul],  guns,  standards, 
honour,  all  being  lost,  was  itsfelf  completely  annihilated.^'f 

That  the  Romans  incurred  similar  danger  at  Jerusalem  was 
evinced  some  years  later,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak 
there,  Cestius,  Prefect  of  Syria,  having  advanced  to  the  city, 
and  almost  captured  it,  lost  heart,  not  knowing  how  nearly 
successful  he  had  been,  and  began  to  fall  back,  when  suddenly 
the  Jews  burst  out  upon  him,  and  attacked  his  force  with  such 
fury,  that  his  retreat  became  uncommonly  like  that  from 
Cabul.  To  us  it  seems  probable  that  the  behaviour  of  Pilate 
was  not  so  wanton  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  three 
leading  festivals,  as  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  were  the  times  of  supreme  peril  for  Roman 
rule  in  Palestine.  Even  the  Sanhedrim  were  very  cautious 
what  they  did  in  presence  of  the  many  myriads  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  then  encamped  everywhere  in  and  around 
Jerusalem.  When  desirous  of  arresting  Jesus,  they  said,  "  Not 
on  the  feast-day,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people." 
The  Galileans  who  had  come  to  sacrifice,  probably  broke  the 
peace.  It  was  as  if  commotion  were  to  reign  among  the  reli- 
gious mendicants  and  others  assembled  for  worship  at  Oojein. 
Any  symptoms  of  fear  on  Pilate's  part  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  converted  that  Galilean  riot  into  an  extensive  insurrec- 
tion, and  it  was  not  wanton  wickedness  for  him  to  deal  sum- 
marily, even  though  it  might  be  sanguinarily,  with  the  case,  in 
the  belief  that  less  blood  would  thus  be  shed  than  if  he  trifled 
with  riot  till  it  flamed  forth  into  rebellion.  If  this  incident 
stood  alone,  then,  however  we  might  interpret  it,  we  should  hold 
it  to  furnish  decisive  proof  that  Pilate  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able nerve  in  presence  of  danger,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to 

*   See  Calcutta  Beview,  vol.  ii.  (1844)  p.  251- 
t  Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  (1850)  p.  376. 
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shrink  from  responsibility  which  would  have  appalled  many  a 
ruler. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  one  part  of  Pilate's  duty  to 
repair  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  each  of  the  great 
annual  festivals,  that  he  mi  ^ht  be  at  hand  to  act  in  the  event 
of  there  arising  either  riot  or  rebellion.  That  was  why  he  was 
at  Jerusalem,  and  not  at  Cesarea,  at  the  time  of  the  all-im- 
portant events,  his  connection  with  which  has  doomed  his 
name  to  enduring  infamy.  No  one  needs  to  be  informed  that 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  and  that 
the  responsibilit}^  of  it  attached,  not  to  Pilate,  but  to  the 
Sanhedrim.  In  the  miserably  conducted  trial  before  the  high 
priest, — in  which  suborned  witnesses  gave  false  evidence,  and 
when  even  this  failed  of  effect,  then  the  high  priest,  with  shame- 
less indecency,  cast  off  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office  he  held, 
and  sunk  into  the  reckless  accuser, — the  charge  brought,  as  we  all 
know,  was  blasphemy,  which  was  a  capital  crime  by  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  but,  as  is  manifest  from  the  narrative,  the  sceptre  had  now 
80  far  departed  from  Judah,  that  it  was  needful  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Pilate  before  the  death-penalty  could  be  carried 
out.  Though  he  was  called  governor  of  Judea,  yet  the  Jews 
evidently  constituted  a  semi-independent  nation,  ruling  itself 
in  most  cases,  through  means  of  its  own  leading  men,  yet  re- 
strained in  matters  of  importance  by  the  representative  of  what 
would;  in  feudal  language,  be  called  the  paramount  power,  to 
■which  the  State  was  in  vassalage.  Though  Pompey  had, 
some  years  before  this,  taken  Jerusalem  by  storm,  yet  the  Jews, 
submitting  on  that  occasion  before  they  had  exhausted  the 
strength  of  their  nation  in  resisting  their  fate,  did  not  quite  feel 
ilikeapeople  subdued, nordid the  Romans  treat  themas such;  and 
Ithe  closest  parallel  to  the  relations  between  Pilate  and  the  San- 
fhedrim  may  perhaps  be  found  in  .some  of  the  Indian  "  protected 
[states,"  in  which  treaties  give  the  British  "  resident  "  power  of 
[control  over  the  native  "  durbar"  or  "court,"  in  all  important 
matters.  We  remember  a  case,  in  a  state  thus  situated,  in 
which  a  Brahmin  was  executed  for  two  murders,  and  we  were 
told  by  the  people  that  the  rajah  would  have  spared  him  on 
account  of  his  caste,  had  not  the  British  resident  overruled  him 
in  the  matter,  declaring  that  the  so-called  sacred  character  of 
a  Brahmin  should  not  protect  him  if  he  committed  a  capital 
offence,  doctrine  with  which  we  heartily  agree.  Vice  versa, 
we  believe  that  if  the  rajah  had  proposed  to  execute  any  one, 
he  would  first  have  applied  for  the  sanction  of  the  resident 
before  carrying  out  the  sentence  ;  and  thus  again,  India  fur- 
nishes a  close  parallel  to  the  political  arrangements  in  Jeru- 
salem during  Pilate's  ailmiuistration. 

VOL.  XVIIL— NO.  LXX..  D 
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At  first  the  chief  priests  and  others  who  accused  Jesus  wished 
to  act  as  if  any  sentence  which  they  had  passed  would  be  con- 
firmed as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Pilate  would  not  allow  liis 
authority  to  be  thus  ignored.  Reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing specific  charges  against  the  Redeemer,  they  then,  with  gross 
want  of  truth,  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  position  of  a  king, 
of  forbidding  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  of  stirring  up  the 
Jews  to  revolt  against  the  Romans.  Had  Pilate  believed  these 
accusations,  he  would  at  once  have  confirmed  the  sentence,  but 
the  manifest  insincerity  of  the  accusers  shewed  him  that  the 
charges  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  chief  priests  and  other 
opponents  of  Jesus  were  simply  jealous  of  his  influence  with 
the  people.  Hitherto  the  governor's  conduct  in  the  matter 
had  been  quite  unexceptionable,  but  soon  evidence  was  afforded 
that  his  nature  was  not  one  of  the  higher  sort.  Questioning 
Christ  so  as  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  not  a  pretender  to 
earthly  sovereignty,  who  wished  to  stir  up  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  he  elicited  from  Jesus  the  satisfactory 
statement  that  the  sovereignty  he  was  setting  up  was  of  a 
purely  spiritual  chai-acter ;  that  his  mission  was  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  ;  and  that  every  one  who  was  of  the  truth  would 
hear  his  voice.  The  question  which  the  governor  asked,  on 
receiving  these  satisfactory  explanations,  throws  so  much  light 
on  his  character  that  it  should  not  be  dismissed  without  care- 
ful examination  :  "Pilate  saith  unto  liim.  What  is  truth  ?" 

There  was  a  certain  tendency  to  the  philosophic  in  his  mind. 
He  had  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  tenets  held  by  Jesus,  as  one 
might  have  to  know  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  if  he 
lived  in  a  country  where  the  professors  of  that  faith  were  to  be 
found  ;  and  at  first  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  certain 
measure  of  respect  on  the  Saviour,  as  presumably  a  speculatist 
of  acute  mind,  who  might  give  him  some  few  intellectual 
hints.  But  his  opinion  of  Jesus  became  unfavourably  altered 
when  he  found  himself  addressed  in  popular,  instead  of  scien- 
tific language,  and  heard  propounded  what  he  deemed  a  great 
philosophic  error — that  the  individual  who  stood  before  him 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  would  be  instinc- 
tively recognised  by  the  children  of  truth.  "To  this  end," 
said  Jesus,  "  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  Pilate  saith  unto  him, 
What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out,"&c. 
The  question.  What  is  truth  ?  was  put,  not  with  the  desire  of 
obtaining  an  answer,  but  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
statement  that  Jesus  was  in  possession  of  the  truth.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
prisoner  before  him.     He  had  expected  to  meet  a  philosopher  of 
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high  standing ;  he  had  really  seen  before  him  what  he  believed 
a  harmless  enthusiast,  not  of  scientific  tendencies,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  case  to  an  end.  What  insight  does  this 
incident  afford  into  Pilate's  own  mind  and  heart  ?  It  is  apparent, 
we  think,  that  though  he  had  certain  slender  leaninfjs  towards 
philosophy,  yet  he  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  philosopher. 
Between  him  and  men  of  philosophic  temperament,  there  was 
this  resemblance,  that  both  knew  that  truth  was  not  easy  but 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  there  was  this  most  essential  dif- 
ference between  him  and  them,  that  he  appended  the  corollary, 
"  And  it  does  not  matter,"  while  they  sadly  said,  "  It  matters  a 
great  deal."  While  they  made  the  search  for  truth  the 
supreme  object  of  their  lives,  he  never  put  himself  to  any 
trouble  in  pursuing  after  verity.  While  they  would  have  given 
all  that  they  possessed  for  the  satisfaction  of  removing  one 
intellectual  difficulty  that  had  perplexed  former  generations, 
he  would  have  declared  their  conduct  unaccountable,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  possessing  a  better  balanced  mind 
than  theirs.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  he  was  a  sceptic  witii 
regard  to  all  religions,  and  felt  quite  satisfied  to  make  no  pro- 
gress from  the  negative  position  he  occupied,  ignorant  or  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  doubt  should  immediately  lead  to 
inquiry,  and  that  scepticism  was.  never  meant  as  a  permanent 
resting-place  for  any  human  soul.  Pilate  was  a  thorough 
worldling,  and  all  that  the  slender  tendency  to  philosophy, 
which  alone  he  possessed,  had  done  for  him  had  been  to  help 
him  to  identify  worldliness  with  wisdom,  whereas  no  two 
qualities  are  more  thoroughly  opposed. 

Still,  worldling  that  he  was,  he  did  not  possess  the  wanton 
wickedness  of  consenting  willingly  to  the  death  of  one  whom 
he  knew  to  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
and  he  gave  his  decision,  that  he  found  in  the  prisoner  no  cause 
of  death.  "  And  they,"  intimates  the  evangelist  Luke,  "  were 
the  more  fierce,  saying.  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place." 
The  mention  of  Galilee  suggested  to  Pilate  what  he  deemed  a 
most  satisfactory  way  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty  he  felt. 
Between  him  and  Herod  there  was  a  quarrel,  which,  speaking 
from  Indian  observation,  we  should,  with  some  confidence,  con- 
jecture to  have  been  about  jurisdiction.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  quarrel  may  have  arisen  from  that  already- 
mentioned  slaughter  of  the  Galileans,  "  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices."  Herod  doubtless  expected  that 
when  his  subjects  rioted  at  Jerusalem,  Pilate  would  arrest  them, 
and  send  them  home  for  trial.  Pilate,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that 
nothing  but  summary  measures  on  the  first  people  who  broke  into 
riot,  careless  whose  subjects  they  might  be,  could  keep  the  peace 
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at  Jerusalem  when  the  great  festivals  occurred.     Now  he  would 
at  once  make  up  the  quarrel  with  Herod,  and  rid  himself  of  a 
case  which  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  dispose  of,  by  this 
time  acting  magnanimously  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  sending  the  Galilean  to  Herod.     That  ruler  was  extremely 
gratified  on  receiving  Jesus.     For  one  thing,  he  had  long 
desired  to  see  him  work  a  miracle.     Besides  this,  it  shewed 
that  Pilate  was  wishing  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  his  rights.     One  source  of 
gratification  was  very  soon  dissipated.     Jesus  would  not  minister 
to  the  tetrarch's  merely  idle  curiosity  by  working  a  miracle. 
The  pride  of  Herod,  which  was  all  the  more  sensitive  that  he 
was  but  a  quarter  as  great  as  a  real  king,  and  had  the  royal 
title  not  by  right  but  by  courtesy,  was  piqued  by  this  slight, 
and   he  doubtless  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
resent  it.     Might  he  not  imprison  Jesus  ;  or  even  put  him  to 
death  ?     The  first  project  would  simply  produce  continual  em- 
barrassment, and  the  second  he  dared  not  attempt,  for  the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  Baptist  ever  haunted  him,  and  another 
terror  of  the  same  sort  he  had  not  courage  to  meet.     What 
then  was  he  to  do  ?     Clearly  the  best  course  of  policy  was  to 
return   Pilate's   compliment   by   sending  back   the   prisoner. 
He  would  shew,  that  when  properly  treated,  he  would  not  be 
rigid  about  his  rights,  but  would  meet  courtesy  with  courtesy. 
That   day,  accordingly,  he   and   the   Roman   governor   were 
reconciled  together,  having  before  been  at  variance.     It  is  some- 
times alleged  that  Herod  and  Pilate  made  up  their  quarrel, 
the  cement  being  common  hatred  of  the  truth.     We  do  not 
believe  this  a  fair  representation.     Just  as  the  Indian  rajahs 
dread  the  continual  advance  of  the  Anglo-Indian  power,  so 
Herod  looked  with  exceeding  alarm  on  the  proximity  of  the 
Romans,  and  every  act  done  in  forgetfulness  or  wilful  contempt 
of  his  rights  seemed  a  step  towards  the  annexation  of  his 
country.     He  was  exceedingly  glad  when  any  quarrel  with  the 
representative  of  the  all-conquering  power  was  made  up  ;  and 
therefore,  we  believe,  he  acted  as  he  did.     In  Pilate's  distress, 
on  finding  the  case,  of  which  he  hoped  he  had  rid  himself  for 
ever,  again  thrust  back  upon  him,  we  can  suppose  him,  when 
in  secret,  yielding  to  passionate  exclamations  against  Herod 
for  having  sent  Jesus  back.     "  Could  not  the  fool  have  under- 
stood that   I   wished  to  see  his  Galilean  subject  no  more  ? " 
Yet  he  could  not  openly  find  fault  with  an  act  of  courtesy,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  pretend  to  a  satisfaction  which  he  did  not 
really  feel.     Thus,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  the  two 
petty  worldlings  cemented  their  broken  friendship  with  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  truth,  yet  we  think  they  behaved  in  one 
respect  even  worse  than  this;  they,  at  least  at  the  outset,  were 
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80  little  impressed  with  the  divine  character  of  Jesus,  that 
their  supreme  ambition  was  to  be  rid  of  him,  not  much  caring 
though  he  should  be  put  to  an  unjust  death,  provided  the 
responsibility  was  not  directly  theirs.  Compelled  now  to  meet, 
instead  of  evading  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  Jesus' 
case,  Pilate  had  reached  the  most  important  crisis  that  could 
possibly  occur  in  his  earthly  existence ;  and  need  it  be  added 
that  he  lamentably  fell  ? 

True,  he  fell  very  reluctantly.  If  our  enumeration  is  correct, 
he  made  no  fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  efforts  to  save  Jesus' 
life,  or  at  least  to  evade  personal  responsibility  for  his  death. 
(1.)  Setting  aside  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  punishment  of 
the  prisoner  on  the  vague  allegation  that  he  was  a  malefactor, 
inasmuch  as  we  think  that  Pilate's  motive  in  this  was  respect 
for  himself  and  his  office,  he  attempted  to  evade  responsibility 
in  saying  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  "Take  ye  him  and  judge 
him  according  to  your  law"  (John  xviii.  31).  (2.)  When 
Jesus  acquiesced  in  the  statement  that  he  was  a  king,  Pilate 
said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man  "  (Luke  xxiii.  4).  (3.)  When 
this  decision  excited  a  repetition  of  the  accusation  formerly 
brought,  there  followed  next  the  attempt  to  shirk  responsi- 
biHty  by  sending  Christ  to  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  6,  7).  (4.)  On 
his  return,  there  was  a  new  verdict  in  favour  of  Jesus,  fortified 
by  the  concurrence  of  Herod  :  "  I,  having  examined  him  before 
you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man  touching  these  things 
whereof  ye  accuse  him.  No,  nor  yet  Herod  :  for  I  sent  you  to 
him  ;  and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him"  (Luke 
xxiii.  15).  (5.)  Next,  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  temptation 
to  sin  presented  to  him  by  naming  a  prisoner  Barabba.s,  a 
seditious  person  and  a  murderer,  whom  he  believed  the  chief 
priests  and  their  satellites  could  not  for  very  shame  prefer  to 
Jesus  [see  all  the  evangelists].  (6.)  "Then  Pilate,  willing  to 
release  Jesus,  spake  again  to  them  "  (Luke  xxiii.  20).  (7.)  Met 
by  the  cry  of  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,  "  he  said  unto  them  the 
third  time.  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no 
cause  of  death  in  him"  (Luke  xxiii.  22).  (8.)  By  publicly 
washing  his  hands,  he  symboli-sed  his  desire  (of  course  vain)  to 
evade  all  further  responsibility  in  the  matter  (Matt,  xxvii.  24). 
(9.)  After  Pilate  had  surrendered  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  and 
the  latter  had  been  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  had  his  temples 
encircled  by  a  crown  of  thorns,  the  unhappy  governor  made  a 
a  new  effort  to  save  the  innocent  sufferer:  "Behold  I  bring 
him  forth  to  you  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in 
him."  (10.)  Then,  after  he  had  come  forth,  Pilate,  hoping  to 
excite  their  pity,  bade  them  look,  saying,  "  Behold  the  man." 
(11.)  The  cry  being  again  raised.  Crucify  him,  crucify  hira 
Pilate  exclaimed,  "Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him,  for  I  find  no 
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fault  in  him."  (12.)  Learning  next  that  the  real  charge 
against  the  prisoner  was  blasphemy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  "made 
himself  the  Son  of  God,"  Pilate,  alarmed  lest  it  might  prove 
that  he  had  put  to  death  what  a  heathen  would  call  an  incar- 
nation of  one  of  the  divinities,  questioned  Jesus  on  the  subject, 
and  though  piqued  at  what  he  thought  the  too  independent 
bearing  of  one  whose  life  hung  on  the  fiat  of  his  word,  yet, 
"from  henceforth"  sought  to  release  him,  as  if  the  long  cata- 
logue of  efforts  on  the  Saviour's  behalf,  which  are  now  recapitu- 
lated, had  not  been  worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  those 
which  now  began,  Terified  by  the  ominous  words,  "  If  thou 
let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,"  he  again 
faltered ;  sat  down  once  more  on  the  official  judgment-seat, 
placed  on  the  mosaic  pavement  called,  in  Hebrew,  Gabbatha, 
which  was  thought  essential  to  the  legality  of  the  decision  ; 
yet  (13.),  he  again  pointed  to  Jesus,  and  said,  "Behold  your 
king."  Finally  (14.),  Met  anew  by  the  shout,  "Crucify 
him,"  he  said,  "Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ?"  to  which 
the  answer  was,  "We  have  no  king  but  Caesar"  (John  xix. 
4-16).  Pilate  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  further  in  the 
futile  effort  to  save  Jesus,  and  therefore  yielded  to  the  clamours 
of  the  multitude,  and  gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they 
required.  Thus,  we  repeat,  not  fcAver  than  fourteen  times  did 
he  attempt  to  shield  Jesus  from  death,  or,  if  that  were  impos- 
sible, at  least  to  throw  off,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  responsi- 
bility for  his  fate. 

One  cannot  but  feel  considerable  pity  for  Pilate,  who,  heathen 
as  he  was,  still  shewed  that  he  had  a  conscience,  and  there 
arises  the  wish,  natural  but  not  right,  for  the  divine  arrange- 
ments are  alwnys  best,  that  for  him  there  had  been  some  other 
government  than  that  of  Judea,  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Yet  with  pity  must  mingle  stern  indig- 
nation, that  selfish  consideration  for  his  own  status  and  emolu- 
ment should  make  him  infirm  of  purpose  at  the  very  time 
when  nerve,  as  of  iron,  was  required.  Any  one,  especially  if  of 
high  rank,  knows  not  what  he  may  be  persuaded  or  intimidated 
into  doing,  unless  he  sit  loosely  to  all  earthly  things.  Where 
was  the  Pilate  who,  with  unquestionably  less  justification  than 
now,  had  called  forth  the  Roman  troops  and  slaughtered  the 
turbulent  Galileans,  in  the  very  court  of  the  temple  to  which 
Gentiles  were  forbidden  access  ?  Where  the  Pilate  who,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  was  to  be  removed  from  office  for  taking 
out  those  same  Roman  troops,  horse  and  foot,  and  attacking  and 
putting  to  death  real  or  presumed  rebels  ?  Why  was  he  bold 
on  less  important  occasions  than  this,  and  timid  now  ?  Perhaps 
the  affair  of  the  Galileans  had  made  so  much  excitement,  that 
for  a  time  he  had  become  careful  of  what  he  did,  or,  more  pro- 
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bablj^,  he  knew  that  if  he  quelled  a  riot  or  rebellion,  which  he 
had  by  no  mismanac^ement  originated,  he  would  be  held  guilt- 
less at  Rome  ;  but  if  he  excited  commotion  by  standing  between 
one  condemned  by  his  countrymen  and  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence,  his  superiors,  regardless  of  high  principle, 
would  hold  him  to  have  been  unnecessarily  paiticular,  and 
would  remove  him  from  oflfice.  We  suspect  that  part  of 
the  guilt  of  Pilate's  sin  lay  at  the  door  of  the  imperial 
government,  yet  did  the  residue  involve  guilt  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  We  pity  Pilate,  but  the  pity  is  not  unmiugled  with  con- 
tempt. Yet  let  us  not  look  even  on  Pilate  with  a  Pharisaic  sense 
of  our  own  superiority.  Was  there  not  a  period  of  our  con- 
nection with  India,  when  missionaries  were  deported  from  that 
land,  and  that,  we  in  charity  believe,  not  because  the  rulers 
there  deemed  the  spread  of  Christianity  an  evil,  but  because, 
Pilate-like,  they  would  dare  nothing  for  the  Saviour  ? 

How  perilous  it  is  to  depart  from  strict  justice  in  deference  to 
iniquitous  demands,  is  evident  from  the  bad  success  of  the 
Roman  procurator's  illogical  and  most  indefensible  proposal, 
that  as  Jesus  was  innocent,  he  would  therefore  scourge  and 
release  him.  If  innocent,  why  scourge  him  ?  Or  would  his 
adversaries  accept  the  compromise  of  adding  to  the  pain  of  the 
scourging  that  inflicted  by  the  crown  of  thorns  ?  Of  course 
they  would  not.  When  an  unjust  judge  sacrifices  principle  at 
the  dictation  of  a  mob,  they  will  not  accept  compromise  of  any 
kind,  but  will  insist  on  being  paid  what  they  deem  their  dues 
to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

To  glance  in  detail  at  each  incident  connected  with  the 
crucifixion,  would  demand  not  an  article  but  a  volume  ;  all 
that  we  have  space  for,  is  a  brief  comment  or  two  on  some  Scrip- 
ture statements  throwing  light  on  the  character  and  position  of 
Pilate. 

We  have  conjectured  that  he  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  yet 
he  seems  at  one  stage  of  his  progress  to  have  dreaded  that 
Jesus  might  prove  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  heathen  gods. 
How  could  this  be  ?  Quite  ea.sily.  A  sceptic,  or  indolent 
thinker,  who  is  not  at  the  trouble  to  make  up  his  mind  on  any 
point,  is  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest.  He  is 
not  without  faith,  but  his  faith  undergoes  perpetual  "  phases," 
and  sometimes,  when  it  becomes  what  may  be  termed  full- 
orbed,  he  believes  a  great  deal. 

Pilate's  wife  was  with  him  at  Cesarea.  As  pointed  out  by 
various  writers,  a  regulation  of  Augustus's  forbade  the  wives  of 
governors  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  the  sometimes  dan- 
gerous cities  in  which  the  latter  went  to  reside,  but  it  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  a  proposal,  which  was  made  in  the  senate  to 
revive  it,  was  frowned  down.     An  interesting  confirmation  is 
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thus  afforded  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  this  part  of  the  biblical 
history.  When  troops  go  out  to  war  in  India  cr  the  adjacent 
regions,  wives  are  not  allowed  to  accompany  tlieir  husbands  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  long  to  restrain  them  ;  and  when  the  Cabul 
disasters  took  place,  one  anxious  feature  of  the  case  was,  that 
wives  and  children  fell  into  Affghan  hands,  and  were  not  for  a 
long  time  restored. 

One  observation  more  on  the  New  Testament  history.  The 
snappish  answer  which  Pilate  returned  to  the  chief  priests 
and  others,  when  they  wished  him  to  alter  the  inscription 
above  the  cross  ;  the  unobliging  way  in  which  he  spoke  when 
asked  for  a  guard  to  place  around  the  sepulchre  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  courtesy  with  which  he  received  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  when  he  came  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  shewed 
how  profound  was  the  dissatisfaction  Pilate  felt  with  himself, 
and  with  those  who  had  trampled  on  his  manhood,  and  on 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  forced  him  into  blood-guiltiness 
Avhich  he  had  been  most  anxious  to  avoid.  If  now  he  had 
sympathy  with  any  party  at  all  in  Judea,  it  was  with  the 
friends  of  Jesus. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  references  to  Pilate  in  the 
New  Testament.  To  turn  now  to  uninspired  writers,  Philo 
and  Josephus  among  Jewish,  and  Tacitus  among  Roman 
authors,  mention  Pilate.  The  last-named  writer  does  not 
allude  to  the  character  of  the  unhappy  governor ;  the  two 
others  do,  furnishing  both  facts  and  opinions  which  deserve 
careful  scrutiny.  To  take  first  the  reference  to  Pilate  in  Philo, 
who,  as  our  readers  know,  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  whole 
period  that  the  Saviour  was  on  earth. 

The  story  told  by  Philo  is  this  :  Pilate  who  "  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  lieutenants,  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
Judea,"  "  not  more  with  the  object  of  doing  honour  to  Tiberius, 
than  with  that  of  vexing  the  multitude,"  or  as  we  should  more 
charitably  say,  from  the  former  motive  alone,  dedicated  some 
gilt  shields  which  he  wished  to  place  within  the  palace  of 
Herod  in  Jerusalem.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
Jews  would  take  offence  if  there  were  upon  the  shields  any 
representations  of  living  creatures  ;*  and,  therefore,  he  abstained 
from  introducing  any  of  these  upon  the  shields,  and  confined 
himself  to  a  "  necessary  inscription,  which  mentioned  these  two 
facts  :  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  placed  them  there  [in 
Herod's  palace],  and  the  person  in  whose  honour  they  were  so 
placed  there."     This  did  not,  however,  prevent  popular  tumult. 

*  Their  hostility  to  these  arose  from  the  fact,  that  they  interpreted  quite 
literally  the  words  of  the  second  commandment,  "  Or  any  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth." 
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No  sooner  did  the  multitude  hear  what  had  been  done,  than 
they  assembled,  and  putting  forward  the  four  sons  of  the  king 
and  the  city  magistrates  as  their  leaders,  remonstrated  with 
Pilate  about  his  innovation  on  their  religious  customs,  and  ear- 
nestly begged  him  to  remove  the  shields  from  Jerusalem. 
The  sequel  is  best  told  in  Philo's  own  words  : — 

"  But  when  he  stedfastlv  refused  this  petition  {for  he  teas  a  man  of 
a  very  inflexible  disposition,  and  very  merciless  as  well  as  rery  obstinate), 
they  cried  out,  Do  not  cause  a  sedition  ;  do  not  make  war  upon  us ; 
do  not  destroy  the  peace  which  exists.  The  honour  of  the  emperor 
is  not  identical  with  dishonour  to  the  ancient  laws  ;  let  it  not  be  to 
you  a  pretence  for  heaping  insult  on  our  nation.  Tiberius  is  not 
desirous  that  any  of  our  laws  or  customs  shall  be  destroyed.  And  if 
you  yourself  say  that  he  is,  shew  us  either  some  command  from  him, 
or  some  letter,  or  something  of  the  kind,  that  we  who  have  been  sent 
to  you  as  ambassadors,  may  cease  to  trouble  you,  and  may  address 
our  appHcations  to  your  master, 

"  But  this  last  sentence  exasperated  him  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  as  he  feared  lest  they  might  in  reality  go  on  an  embassy  to 
the  emperor,  and  might  impeach  him  with  respect  toother  particulars 
of  his  government :  in  respect  of  his  convption,  and  his  acts  of  insolence, 
and  his  habit  of  insidtinrj  people,  and  his  cruelty,  and  his  continual 
murders  of  people  untried  and  vticondemned,  and  his  never  ending  and 
gratuitous  and  most  grievous  inhumanity.  Therefore,  being  ixceedinyly 
angry,  and  being  at  all  times  a  man  of  most  ferocious  passions,  he  was 
in  great  perplexity,  neither  venturing  to  take  down  what  he  had  once 
sot  up,  nor  wishing  to  do  anything  which  could  be  acceptable  to  his 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
firmness  of  Tiberius  on  these  points.  A'.d  those  who  were  in  power 
in  our  nation,  seeing  this,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  inclined  to  change 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  had  done,  but  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
thought  to  do  so,  wrote  a  most  supplicatory  letter  to  Tiberius.  But 
he,  when  he  had  read  it,  What  did  he  say  of  Pilate,  and  what  threats 
did  he  utter  against  him  ?  But  it  is  beside  our  purpose  at  present  to 
relate  to  you  how  very  anory  he  was,  although  he  was  not  very  liable 
to  sudden  anger ;  since  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  :  for  imme- 
diately, without  putting  anything  ofi"  till  the  next  day,  he  wrote  a  letter 
reproaching  and  revihng  him  in  the  most  bitter  manner  for  his  act  of 
unprecedented  audacity  and  wickedness,  and  commanding  him  imme- 
diately to  take  down  the  shields  and  convey  them  away  from  the  metro- 
polis of  Judea  to  Cesarea,  on  the  sea  which  had  been  named  Cesarea 
Augusta,  after  his  grandfather,  in  order  that  they  might  be  set  up  in 
the  temple  of  Augustus.  And,  accordingly,  they  were  set  up  in  that 
edifice.  And  iu  this  way  he  provided  for  two  matters,  both  for  the 
honour  due  to  the  emperor,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  city." — {Philo,  Translated  by  Yonge,  vol.  iv.  pp.  165-6.) 

A  few  comments  are  required  upon  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive. We  hold  Philo  to  have  been  a  conscientious  man, 
generally  fair  in  his  allusions  to  others ;  yet  it  seems  plain 
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that  lie  wrote  the  passage  just  quoted  under  the  influence  of 
considerable  excitement,  and,  we  think,  scarcely  does  the 
Roman  procurator  justice.  It  is  not  probable  that,  in  dedicat- 
ing the  shields,  Pilate  deliberately  intended  to  vex  the  multi- 
tude. It  is  generally  the  very  last  thing  that  one  in  Pilate's 
position  does  wilfully.  The  other  motive  stated  to  have  exerted 
an  equal  influence  over  him — that  of  pleasing  Tiberius — was 
enough  to  account  for  what  he  did.  In  all  likelihood,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  having  abstained  from  ordering. any  symbolical 
representations  to  be  graved  upon  the  shields,  he  had  so  far 
conformed  to  what  he  would  deem  Jewish  prejudice  as  to  remove 
all  danger  of  offence  being  taken  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
when  the  dedicated  gifts  were  placed  in  the  palace.  Had  he 
wished  to  act  recklessly,  he  would  have  proposed  introducing 
them  into  the  temple  rather  than  sending  them  to  the  far  less 
venerated  palace.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  transmitted  the  shields  to  Jerusalem  at  all  if  he  had 
known  the  hostile  feeling  which  the  step  would  excite ;  but 
once  having  gone  forward,  he  must  have  been  in  the  last 
degree  reluctant  to  draw  back,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
should  have  lost  temper  with  the  Jewish  deputies.  Of  the 
changes  brought  against  him,  some  are  vague  and  difficult 
properly  to  estimate.  Had  a  friend  of  Pilate's  drawn  his 
moral  portrait,  he  would  have  probably  said,  like  Philo,  that 
the  governor  was  of  a  very  inflexible  disposition  ;  but  in  place 
of  calling  him  very  obstinate,  he  would  have  said  that  he 
habitually  manifested  proper  firmness.  For  the  statement 
that  he  was  "  very  merciless,"  would  have  been  substituted  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  weak  rulers  who  perpetually  forget  the 
claims  of  strict  justice,  and  are  continually  interfermg  when 
they  ought  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course.  The  insolence 
complained  of  would  have  been  called  becoming  self-respect ; 
and  if  the  corruption  and  rapine  were  alluded  to,  it  would  be 
with  the  observation  that  these  things  were  to  be  expected  m 
one  holding  the  office  which  Pilate  did.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
rapacity  and  susceptibility  to  bribes  from  Oriental  princes  and 
noblemen  were  looked  upon  as  no  more  heinous  than  election 
bribery  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  in  our  own  age  and 
country.  But  there  is  one  charge  made  by  Philo  so  specific 
that  it  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest.  It  is  the 
allegation  that  Pilate  was  guilty  of  continual  murders  of  people 
untried  and  uncondemned.  Was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  one 
of  the  cases  he  had  in  his  memory?  He  did  not  need  to 
abandon  Judaism  to  understand  that  Pilate's  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  that  most  noteworthy  event  had  been  in  the  last 
degree  unjustifiable.  We  do  not  know,  but  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  we  would  bring  forward  from  Philo  a 
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passage  so  beautifully  illustrative  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  crucifixion,  that  it  nnay  be  regarded  as  quite  a  gem  : — 

**  T  have  known,"  he  says,  "  instances  before  now  of  men,  who  had 
been  crucified  when  this  festival  and  holiday  was  at  hand  [he  is  re- 
ferring to  the  emperor's  birthday],  being  taken  down  and  given  np  to 
their  relations,  in  order  to  receive  the  honour  of  sepulture,  and  to 
enjoy  such  observances  as  are  due  to  the  dead  ;  for  it  used  to  be 
considered  that  even  the  dead  ought  to  derive  some  enjoyment  from 
the  natal  festival  of  a  good  emperor,  and  also,  that  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the  festival  ought  to  be  regarded.  But  this  man  [Flaccusj  did 
not  order  men  who  had  already  perished  on  crosses  to  be  taken  down, 
but  he  commanded  living  men  to  be  crucified — men  to  whom  the  very 
time  itself  gave,  if  not  entire  forgiveness,  still,  at  all  events,  brief 
and  temporary  respite  from  punishment ;  and  he  did  this  after  they  had 
been  beaten  by  scourging  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre."    (Ibid.  p.  78.) 

To  turn  next  to  the  references  which  Josephus  makes  to 
Pilate.  The  first  may  perhaps  be  another  version  of  Philo's 
story  about  the  shields,  but  the  two  differ  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  them  as  distinct. 

Pilate,  according  to  the  great  Jewish  historian,  removed  the 
Roman  array  from  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem,  intending  that  they 
should  make  their  winter  quarters  in  the  latter  city,  "to 
abolish  the  Jewish  laws."  On  the  ensigns  borne  by  the  several 
cohorts  were  effigies  of  Coesar,  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  even 
systematically,  worshipped  by  the  soldiers,  and  which,  there- 
fore, the  Jews  were  warranted  in  deeming  idolatrous  repre- 
sentations forbidden  by  the  moral  law.  The  former  procurators 
had  so  conformed  to  Hebrew  feeling,  as  to  leave  these  ensigns 
behind,  and  take  instead  of  them  others  destitute  of  effigies, 
when  at  any  time  they  entered  Jerusalem.  Of  this  forbearance 
Pilate  had  evidently  been  apprised,  for  he  so  arranged  that  the 
entry  into  the  capital,  with  the  offensive  ensigns,  should  take 
place  during  the  night,  so  that  the  deed  was  done  before  any 
protest  against  it  could  be  recorded.  The  Jews  very  com- 
mendably  abstained  from  riot,  and  simply  assembled  in  multi- 
tudes to  petition  Pilate,  just  as  the  people  of  Scotland  did 
when  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  commissioner  of  Charles  I., 
made  his  entry  into  Edinburgh,  to  explain  the  views  of  his 
sovereign,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  national  covenant,  and 
shortly  before  the  celebrated  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638.  The 
recusants  took  their  way  to  Cesarea,  to  lay  their  case  before 
Pilate,  who  had  not  himself  been  with  the  military  detachments 
that  bore  the  ensigns  into  Jerusalem.  The  procurator  would 
not  undo  the  deed  complained  of,  because,  says  Josephus,  it 
woidd  tend  to  the  injury  of  Csesar.  Five  consecutive  days  had 
the  petitioners  appeared  before  him  to  urge  their  request,  but 
all  in  vain  ;  yet  would  they  not  leave  Cesarea,  but,  like  the  im- 
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portunate  widow  before  tlie  unjust  judge,  sought  by  their  coming 
to  "  weary  "  tlie  Roman  governor.  This  policy  w^as  not  exempt 
from  peril;  and  when  on  the  sixth  day  they  presented  themselves 
anew  before  Pilate,and  pressed  their  suit,  he,  sitting  on  a  tribunal 
in  an  open  part  of  the  city,  around  which  he  had  concealed 
soldiers,  gave  a  signal  to  the  men  in  ambush,  who  sprang  from 
their  hiding  place,  surrounded  the  suppliants,  and  threatened 
them  with  death  if  they  did  not  immediately  leave  Cesarea,  and 
return  home.  The  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  preserve  Jerusalem  free  from  desecration,  then, 
according  to  the  historian,  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
laid  bare  their  necks,  and  said  that  they  would  willingly  suffer 
death  rather  than  allow  the  laws  of  their  country  to  be  trans- 
gressed. Pilate  stood  amazed  at  their  resolution,  felt  such 
emotion  as  his  nature  was  capable  of,  and  gave  orders  that  tiie 
offensive  ensigns  should  be  carried  back  to  Cesarea.  We  do 
not  think  that  he  Hgures  very  disreputably  in  this  narrative. 
He  was  doubtless  wrong  in  wishing  to  introduce  images  into 
Jerusalem,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
Judaism,  and  believed  the  Jewish  objection  to  idolatry  to  be  a 
prejudice  which  a  little  firmness  would  doubtless  overcome. 
It  is  more  difficult  for  a  ruler  than  for  a  person  in  private  life 
to  withdraw  from  a  false  position  which  he  has  rashly  taken 
up;  and  thinking  that  anything  resembling  infirmity  of  purpose 
would  only  encourage  the  Jews  to  fresh  demands,  one  can 
understand  his  trying  the  effect  of  threats  of  death  upon  the 
pertinacious  pleaders,  as  a  last  step  before  giving  up  the 
contest  with  them,  and  yielding  their  demands.  If  the  British 
in  India  allowed  the  Hindoos  to  exclude  them  from  sacred 
places,  they  would  be  shut  out  from  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  would  soon  be  told  that  their  presence  in  any  part 
of  India,  urban  or  rural,  defiled  the  land,  and  was  in  flagrant 
violation  of  caste  rules,  which  last  assertion  is  undeniably 
true.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  conduct  of  Pilate 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  so  condemnatory  of  him  as 
Josephus  seems  to  believe. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  is  given  by  the  same 
historian.  Pilate,  it  would  appear,  thought  he  would  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  people  of  Jerusalem  if  he  brought  into  the  city 
a  stream  of  water  from  some  fountain  or  reservoir,  either  two 
hundred  or  four  hundred  furlongs  off.  In  his  Jewish  war  he 
mentions  the  larger  number,  and  in  his  "Antiquities"  the  lesser. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  which  is  the  more  trust- 
worthy number.  As  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  recent 
explorer  of  Palestine,  "  Josephus's  numbers,  like  a  lawyer's 
charges,  require  to  be  pretty  severely  taxed;"  and  if  that 
process  be  adopted  with  the  larger  number,  there  will  be  no 
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difficulty  in  reducing  it  to  the  less.  The  watershed  of  Judea 
passes  near  Hebron,  and  the  proposed  aqueduct  was  probably 
designed  to  start  from  somewhere  between  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem,  and  thence  descend,  where  requisite,  by  the  aid  of 
arches  to  span  valleys,  gently  to  the  city.  The  Romans  very 
properly  looked  upon  a  good  water  supply  as  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  every  populous  place,  and  not  having  any 
religious  scruples  of  his  own,  Pilate  thought,  despite  previous 
adverse  experiences,  that  the  Jews  would  not  object  to  his 
taking  the  money  called  "corban"  [offering]  (see  Mark  vii.  11), 
which  had  been  devoted  to  religious  uses,  and  spending  it  in 
making  an  aqueduct.  Need  it  be  added,  that  he  had  totally 
misread  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been  set,  in  taking  up 
such  a  notion.  A  riotous  mob  soon  collected,  and  clamorously 
insisted  that  he  should  at  once  give  up  his  design.  Some 
insulted  him  personally  with  unmeasured  invective,  and  so 
wore  out  his  patience,  that  at  length  he  gave  orders  to  his 
soldiers  to  put  on  civilian  dresses,  with  armour  underneath, 
and  mingle  with  the  people,  ready  at  a  signal  to  assault  them 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  riot.  The  soldiers  did  so  ;  things 
reached  such  a  state  that  the  signal  had  to  be  given ;  when 
his  men,  carrying  out  the  instructions  they  had  received,  to 
use,  not  swords,  but  staves,  against  the  rioters,  laid  these  on 
with  such  good  will,  that  they  killed  some  people,  and  pro- 
duced a  panic  among  the  remainder,  so  that  many  trampled 
each  other  to  death,  and  thus  the  opposition  to  Pilate's  water- 
project  was  quelled.  The  Jewish  historian  admits  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  people,  the  soldiers  laid  upon  them  much 
greater  blows  than  Pilate  had  intended,  and,  as  always  happens 
in  such  cases,  made  no  distinction  between  innocent  spectators 
and  rioters  of  the  worst  type.*  There  was  a  certain  modera- 
tion in  Pilate's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and,  which  was  all  the 
more  noticeable,  that  the  incident  happened  when  he  was  him- 
self in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  in  some  personal  danger  if 
he  allowed  the  tumult  for  any  time  to  remain  unquelled. 

A  scene,  in  which  he  acted  much  more  unjustifiably,  led 
to  his  being  recalled  from  his  government.  It  appears  that 
a  certain  Samaritan  informed  his  countrymen  that,  if  they 
would  ascend  Mount  Gerizim  with  him,  he  would  shew  them 
certain  vessels  which  had  been  concealed  there  by  Moses  ; 
a  very  improbable  story,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  since 
every  one  knows  that  Moses  never  entered  the  promised  land. 
However,  the  myth  was  believed,  and  the  Samaritans,  gather- 
ing together  in  numbers,  all  aivned,  prepared  to  ascend  the 

*  "Antiq."  book  xviii.  chap.  iii.  sees.  1,  2  ;   "War,"  book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sees. 
2-4. 
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hill  in  company  with  the  man.  Pilate  did  not  at  all  like 
the  proceeding.  He  looked  on  it  just  as  a  British  governor  of 
Cape  Colony  would  on  the  rise  of  a  Caffre  prophet  who  should 
assemble  a  host  of  his  Amakosa  countrymen,  all  vjith  weapons, 
to  make  a  professedly  jpeaceful  ascent  of  a  hill ;  or  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Queen  in  New  Zealand  would  look  upon  a 
great  gathering  of  Maories  in  the  bush,  ivith  rifles,  nominally 
to  search  for  long-buried  treasure  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find,  that  he  seized  the  roads  up  Gerizim  with  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  and  would  not  permit  the  Samaritans  or  their  leader 
to  ascend.  Not  content  with  this,  he,  so  far  as  we  know,  with- 
out proper  provocation,  assailed  the  mass  of  the  seekers  for 
sacred  treasure  in  the  village  of  Tirathaba,  which  was  their 
rendezvous,  and  slew  a  great  many.  Nay  more,  having  cap- 
tured many  prisoners,  he  sought  out  the  leading  men  among 
them,  and  put  them  to  death.  Doubtless  he  looked  on  the 
gathering  near  Gerizim  as  an  incipient  rebellion  of  the  Sama- 
ritan nation  against  the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to 
dismiss  all  fear  of  responsibility,  and  stamp  out  the  insurrection 
before  it  had  time  to  acquire  strength.  Need  it  be  added  that 
his  conduct  in  this  Samaritan  commotion  shews  that  he  was 
a  man  very  likely  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with 
their  sacrifices,  if  they  shewed  any  disposition  to  attempt  an 
outbreak  when  emboldened  by  thepresence  of  multitudesof  their 
fellows  at  some  one  of  the  great  feasts  in  Jerusalem.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  narrative  :  The  Samaritan  senate  sent  a  formal 
complaint  against  Pilate  for  his  sangiiinary  conduct  at  Tira- 
thaba to  his  superior  Vitellius,  representing  that  in  proposing  to 
ascend  Gerizim  they  had  not  designed  to  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  but  only  "  to  escape  the  violence  of  Pilate."  Thus  it 
was  at  length  confessed,  as  any  intelligent  person  might  from 
the  first  have  suspected,  that  the  talk  about  searching  for  the 
sacred  vessels  hidden  by  Moses  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that 
revolt  of  some  kind  was  intended  by  the  gathering  at  the  base 
of  Gerizim.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Why  did 
not  the  Samaritans  complain  to  Vitellius  before  the  Tirathaba 
affair,  instead  of  putting  forth  a  lying  pretext  for  assembling 
in  arms  ?  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  revolt  against  the  Romans;  but  even  if  Vitellius  had  a 
private  suspicion  that  this  was  the  case,  he  must  have  felt  that 
Pilate  had  excited  among  those  over  whom  he  ruled  feelings 
of  so  hostile  a  character  to  himself  and  the  government  which 
he  represented,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  interests  of  Rome 
to  remove  him  from  office.  So  a  certain  friend  of  Vitellius's, 
Marcellus  by  name,  was  sent  to  supersede  him,  and  the  culprit 
of  Tirathaba  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  answer  for 
his  misdeeds  before  the  Emperor  Tiberius.     Pilate  did  not  dare 
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to  refuse.  He  proceeded  as  bidden,  with  proper  alacrity,  to  the 
great  metropolis,  which,  however,  he  did  not  reach  till  Tiberius 
was  dead*  By  one  account  he  afterwards  committed  suicide,  by 
another  he  was  banished  to  Vienne,  where  he  ultimately  died. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  article  to  inquire  into  the 
numerous  myths  which  finally  gathered  around  his  name. 
Reference  to  them  may  be  found  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  and  other  works.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
derive  an  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists  from 
the  self-restraint  they  shew  in  speaking  of  Pilate  and  his  deeds. 

Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  evangelists,  all  more  or  less,  formally 
paint  the  character  of  Pilate  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy,  fact  that 
the  estimate  given  of  him  by  the  two  uninspired  writers  is  less 
favourable  to  him  than  that  drawn  from  the  evangelists.  Sup- 
posing that  we  put  away  for  the  moment  all  reference  to  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  look  on  the  evangelists  as  if 
they  were  simply  historians  like  Philo  or  Josephus,  whose 
statements,  if  diverse  from  those  of  other  writers,  require  to 
be  tested  by  internal  evidence,  then  to  which  of  the  two  classes 
of  narrators  should  we,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence, 
accord  the  palm  of  superior  accuracy  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  say, 
to  the  evangelists,  and  on  this  principle.  There  is  no  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  fact  that  Pilate  oppressed  the  Jewish  nation. 
All  the  writers,  whose  statements  we  are  to  balance  against 
each  other,  were  Jews.  Two  draw  the  tyrant  over  their  people 
in  very  dark  colours.  The  others  somewhat  soften  down  the 
unrelieved  blackness  of  the  picture.  Can  any  one  doubt  which 
is  the  more  probable  ?  If  several  Carthaginians  had  written 
the  life  of  some  Roman  general,  at  whose  hands  their  people 
had  suflFered  in  one  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  if  two  drew  the 
portrait  of  the  Roman  oppressor  in  tints  of  unrelieved  black- 
ness, Avhile  the  others  furnished  a  picture  in  which  was  seen 
light  as  well  as  shade,  every  one  with  the  true  historic  instinct 
would  follow  the  more  charitable  narrators  ;  and  so  do  we  in 
the  present  case.  But  a  further  question  occurs,  What  kept 
the  evangelists  from  colouring  too  darkly  the  picture  of  Pilate  ? 
They  had  incalculably  more  temptation  to  malign  him  than 
either  Josephus  or  Philo  ;  for  had  he  not,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  against  the  reclamations  of  his  own 
conscience,  given  over,  to  an  ignominious  death,  their  divine 
Lord  ?  Yet,  with  such  grounds  for  being  incensed,  they  speak 
with  wonderful  moderation.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
We  reply,  through  the  controlling  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  their  minds  while  they  wrote.  If  this  explanation  be  re- 
jected, we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  what  other  one  to  substitute 
in  its  room.  R.  H. 

"  Antiq."  book  iviii.,  chap,  iv.,  sees.  1,  2. 
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Art.  IV. — TJte  English  New  Testament — Revision  and 
Re-Translation. 

1.  The  New  Tesfament.      The  Authorised   Version  Revised.     By   Henry 

Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     Crown  8vo.     1869. 

2.  The  Twofold  New  Testament :  Being  a  New  Translation  accompani/in'j 

a  newly  formed  Text,  in  Parallel   Columns.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sheldon  Green,  M.A.     Small  4to.     1865. 

FOR  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  has  been  from  time  to  time  called  to  the 
following  questions  :  Has  a  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  by  authority,  or  a  New  Translation, 
become  necessary  ?  Or  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  ex- 
pedient ?  Is  it  practicable  ?  If  not  practicable  by  authority — 
or  until  it  becomes  so — how  may  the  way  towards  it  be  best 
prepared,  and  the  disadvantages  arising,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
from  the  continued  use  of  the  present  one,  be  best  diminished  ? 
A  few  observations  on  these  points  will  best  introduce  the 
works  whose  titles  we  have  given  above. 

If  it  was  designed  that  the  people  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  should  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  it  must  have  been 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  save  in  the  case  of  those 
to  whom  the  original  tongues  were  native  or  quite  familiar. 
But  no  translation  can  so  transfuse  into  another  tongue  all  the 
thoughts,  and  all  the  shades  and  fibres  of  thought,  in  any 
literary  work,  as  that  the  translation  shall  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory with  the  original.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  difficulty  is  peculiarly  great,  from  the  profound  and  unique 
character  of  its  ideas.  But  this  difficulty  may  be  indefinitely 
reduced.  If  Homer  and  Shakespere  rivet  the  attention  and 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  all  readers,  even  in  the  worst  trans- 
lation, much  more  is  this  true  of  the  Bible,  which  arrests  uni- 
versal attention  in  whatever  translation  read,  commands  the 
reverence  of  the  refined  and  the  rude  alike,  and  penetrates  and 
quickens  the  whole  being  of  as  many  as  yield  themselves  to  its 
teaching.  And  these  translations  themselves  admit  of  being 
indefinitely  perfected — through  a  better  settlement  of  the 
original  text,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  thought,  and  the 
gradual  discovery  of  happier  modes  of  expressing  it  in  the 
vernacular.  And  since  the  nearer  we  come  to  this  kind  of 
perfection,  the  more  directly  do  the  people  listen  to  "the 
oracles  of  God,"  it  should  seem  the  wisdom  of  every  Christian 
nation  to  lay  its  scholars  under  contribution  from  time  to  time 
for  this  express  purpose. 
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But  there  are  weighty  reasons  on  the  other  side.     When 
the  Religion  of  the  Bible  takes  such  possession  of  a  country  as 
to  mould  its  character  and  impregnate  it  with  the  elements  of 
all  that  is  great,  the  Book  becomes  sacred  and  dear,  and  around 
the  vernacular  form  of  it  gather  the  most  hallowed  associations  ; 
nay,  its  very  phraseology  acquires  a  sanctity  not  easily  destroyed, 
and  not  to  be  too  rudely  disturbed.     So  long  as  versions  are 
on  their  trial,  they  may  be  improved  or  supplanted  by  others 
without  disturbing  religious  feeling,  nay,  with  the  effect  of 
drawing  increased  attention  to  the  precise  language  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Thus  when  Tyndale  issued,  in  1525,  his  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  a  Revision  of  it  in  153:1',  and  another  the 
following  year  (for  which  he  was  burned  in  1536),  these  differ- 
ing editions,  dispersed  in  prodigious  numbers,  were  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  those  who  thirsted  for  the  word  of  life,  as  efforts 
towards  a  more  perfect  expression  of  the  sacred  original.     So 
of  Coverdale's  version  of  the  Scriptures  (1535),  exhausted  in 
two  years,  and  issued  afresh,  slightly  revised,  in  1537.     So  of 
Matthews'  (or  Rogers'),  issued  the  same  year.     So  of  the  Great 
Bible  (Cranmer's),  1539  ;  Tavemer's,  issued  rather  before,  but 
soon  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Bible  ;  and  so  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
— executed  by  the  refugees  from  the  Marian  persecution  in 
1557,  which  took  more  hold  of  the  public  mind  than  all  the 
others,  partly  for  its  superior  excellence  as  a  version,  and  partly 
from  the  purity  and  vigour  of  its  English.     It  did  not  suit  the 
English  Church,  however,  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  to  rest 
satisfied   with   this   version  ;    and   accordingly,  the   Bishops' 
Bible,  after  five  years'  labour,  appeared  in  1568,  which,  though 
from  thenceforward  used  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
was  so  far  from  superseding  the  Genevan  version,  that  the 
latter  was  circulated  to  more  than  quadruple  the  extent  of  the 
former,  was  the  Bible  most  used  in  private,  and  was  generally 
recognised  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Protestant  version,  quite 
as  much  as  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

But  although  this  multiplication  of  versions  and  revisions 
did  good  rather  than  harm,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  from 
Tyndale's  first  edition  to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  only  foi'ty-three 
years  elapsed — too  short  a  period  for  any  very  hallowed  asso- 
ciations or  traditional  prejudices  to  gather  around  any  one  of 
them.  But  how  stands  it  with  our  Authorised  Version  (all 
arranged  only  thirty-five  years  after  the  Bishops'  Bible  ap- 
peared, and  published  only  forty-two  years  after  that  version)  ? 
How  long  has  this  present  version  been  the  one  form  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  great  English  speaking  family  have  known  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Little  short  of  tivo  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
Had  we  been  a  less  tenaciously  Protestant  and  Bible-loving 
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people,  this  version  might  have  taken  a  less  strong  hold  of  us. 
But  probably  to  no  Christian  nation  is  the  Bible  so  familiar  ; 
■while  from  the  peculiar  training  which  a  large  section  of  us  in 
this  country,  in  America,  and  in  several  English  colonies, 
receive,  more  of  it  could  be  repeated  verbatim  than  by  a  like 
number  of  any  other  nation. 

But  it  is  not  length  of  time  only,  or  chiefly,  that  has  endeared 
to  us  the  Authorised  Version.  In  fidelity  to  the  original,  it  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  versions  of  Scripture,  in 
the  estimation  of  all  competent  judges,  and  Tischendorf  (in  the 
preface  to  his  recent  issue  of  the  New  Testament  portion  of  it) 
pronounces  it  "  a  national  treasure,"  But  besides  this,  its 
English  is  of  the  noblest  type  ;  insomuch,  that  even  the  most 
clamorous  for  a  thorough  revision,  disclaim  any  wish  to  alter 
the  general  cast  of  its  phraseology  and  style.  Our  translators 
themselves  right  willingly  admit,  in  their  preface,  that  theirs 
is  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  exhibit  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  mother  tongue  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
propriety,  and  that  whatever  riioeness  may  be  found  in  their 
work  is  due  more  to  their  predecessors  than  to  themselves.  But 
having  reached  such  a  stage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  en- 
lightened scholars  should  now  fear  to  make  matters  worse,  and 
be  for  *  letting  well  alone.' 

To  all  this  it  is  replied,  that  we  have  means  of  ascertaining 
the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  our  translators 
had  not,  and  as  this  is  very  different  in  many  places  from  what 
they  took  it  to  be,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  displace  the 
human  and  make  room  for  the  Divine  ;  for  "  What  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  Further,  that  the  text  admits 
of  being  more  accurately  rendered  now  than  in  King  James's 
day,  as  Greek  grammar  and  syntax  are  better  understood  ; 
and  finally,  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  requires 
that  they  no  longer  be  held  in  bondage  to  the  letter  of  a  ver- 
sion which,  even  where  not  incorrect,  admits  of  improvement, 
and  in  some  places  is  the  reverse  of  correct.  So  much  do  we  feel 
the  force  of  all  this,  that  though  we  cannot  admit  its  "  absolute 
necessity,"  and  think  the  attainment  of  an  Authorised  Revision 
by  no  means  easy,  we  do  desire,  as  strongly  as  any,  to  see  steps 
taken  towards  an  approximation  to  it. 

Dean  Alford  takes  the  high  ground  of  "  absolute  necessity  " 
(preface),  and  speaks  of  it  as  "the  bounden  duty  of  the 
churches  "  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  it. 

"  We  are  reading  and  preaching  on,  as  the  Word  of  God,  sayings 
which  are  demonstrably  no  part  of  that  word ;  we  are  giving  to  its 
texts  meanings  which  any  scholar  can  see  they  will  not  bear.  We  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  using  two  different  versions  of  the  Book  of 
Pgalms,  in  one  of  which  are  some  verses  which  yield  no  assignable 
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sense  in  themselves,  and  some  the  sense  of  which  flatly  contradicts 
the  sense  of  the  corresponding  verses  in  the  other  version.*  And  yet 
both  these  versions,  the  one  asserting,  the  other  denying,  the  same 
fact,  are  read  and  preached  from  indifferently."t 

This  looks  very  formidable.  But  of  the  "  sayings  preached 
from,  which  are  demanstrdbly  no  part  of  the  word  of  God,"  how 
many  are  there  ?  Not  very  many,  we  make  bold  to  say. 
Take  the  most  important  of  all — the  testimony  regarding  the 
"  heavenly  witnesses,"  in  1  John  v.  7,  8 — how  many  educated 
ministers  now  take  this  as  the  text  of  any  sermon,  or  build  on 
it,  as  a  proof-text,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Hardly  one, 
we  suppose,  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  occupy  any  prominent 
position,  or  preach  before  any  who  would  make  a  handle  of  it 
against  the  truth. 

As  to  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms,  if  there  is  any 
great  evil  in  two  ditferent  versions  being  in  use,  which  we 
hardly  suppose  there  is,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  given  of  shewing  that  the  same  text  may  be 
rendered,  with  substantial  fidelity,  in  more  than  one  form.  The 
one  example  of  nonsense  in  the  Prayer-book  version,  adduced 
by  the  Dean,  if  it  create  a  smile,  is  not  likely  to  teach  error 
or  do  any  real  harm.  The  other  case, — of  flat  contradiction, 
— is  obvious  enoucrh.  But  whereas  the  correct  rendering  will 
at  once  be  seen  to  be  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  probably 
ordinary  readers  take  the  Prayer-book  words,  "  And  they  were 
not  obedient  unto  His  word,"  to  refer,  not  to  the  elements,  but 
to  the  'people ;  in  which  case,  though  the  sense  is  mistaken, 
an  undoubted  truth — and  one  variously  expressed  in  the 
context — is  listened  to. 

Do  we  plead,  then,  for  leaving  things  as  they  are  ?  By  no 
means.  But  we  plead  for  more  moderation  in  weighing  the 
.question  of  a  New  Translation  by  authority,  or  of  an  Author- 
[ised  Eevision. 

"  I  know  (says  the  Dean  again)  it  is  the  custom  to  depreciate  and 

[minimise  the  importance  of  these  variations  and  errors.     And  this  is 

[one  of  the  very  things  of  which  I  complain.     I  never  saw  this  method 

I  of  argument  followed  without  very  great  unfairness.     Not  to  mention 

that,  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  set  the  highest  possible  value  on 

Scripture,  no  assignable  deviation  from  its  actual  meaning  ought  to  be 

a  trifle,  it  is  distinctly  not  the  fact,  that  the  variations  and  en-ors  are 

of  slight  account.     In  very  many  parts  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  the 

inattention  on  the  part  of  our  translators  to  the  force  of  words,  and 

*  "As  an  example  of  the  former  kind,  can  any  acuteness  extract  sense  from 
Ps.  Iviii.  8,  in  the  Prayer- Book  version?  As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
compare  Ps.  cv.  28  in  the  two  versions." 

+  "  Essays  and  Addresses,  chietly  on  Church  Subjects."  By  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.    No.  III.,  p.  74.     8vo.    1869. 
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the  accuracy  of  constructions,  may  render  the  apostle's  argument 
unintelligible  to  English  readers.  And  the  first  duty  of  a  faithful 
expositor  is  to  assure  his  hearers,  on  his  own  authority,  that  St  Paul 
does  not  say  what  they  read  in  their  Bibles,  nor  mean  what  those 
English  words  would  appear  to  convey.  Nor  can  I  regard  as  any 
more  conscientious  the  miserable  argument  which  is  often  raised  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  There  is  danger,  we  are  told,  in  unsettling 
the  minds  of  those  who  simply  rely  on  their  English  Bibles  as  the  word 
of  God.  I  am  amazed  at  hearing  this  plea  from  lips  which  frequently 
utter  it.  For  what  abuse,  for  what  dereliction  of  unwelcome  duty, 
may  it  not  be  made  an  apology  ?  And  even  if  we  descend  to  its  own 
cowardly  level,  and  begin  to  weigh  expediencies,  which  of  the  two, 
think  you,  is  the  greatest  danger  ? — manfully  to  meet  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  by  an  authorised  revision,  or  to  allow 
a  text  which  we  vaunt  as  the  word  of  God  to  be  continually  either 
held  back  because  it  will  not  bear  examination,  or  brought  into  doubt 
and  contempt  by  being  disavowed  from  our  pulpits." — "  Essays," 
&c.,  pp.  12,  13. 

This  style  of  writing  we  deeply  regret.  It  only  injures,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  good  cause  it  is  intended  to  serve.  We, 
too,  "setting  the  highest  possible  value  on  Scripture,"  hold  "no 
assignable  deviation  from  its  actual  meaning  to  be  a  trifle," 
nor  do  we  think  "the  variations  and  errors"  of  our  Autho- 
rised Version  "  of  slight  account."  But  we  honestly  confess 
that  the  question  of  Authoritative  Revision  is  with  us  simply  a 
"  weighing  of  expediencies,"  and  when  we  find  this  represented 
as  "descending  to  a  cowardly  level/' we  think  the  excellent 
author — to  whom  New  Testament  criticism  and  exposition 
owe  so  much — only  injures  a  good  cause  by  acting  the 
special  pleader  in  its  behalf  As  to  "the  inattention  of  our 
translators  to  the  force  of  words,  and  the  accuracy  of  construc- 
tions, rendering  the  apostle's  argument  unintelligible  to 
English  readers,"  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  after  a  pretty  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Dean's  own  commentaries,  and  most 
other  modern  works  of  expository  criticism,  that  the  places 
where  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  our  authorised  version 
"  has  rendered  the  apostle's  argument  unintelligible  to  English 
readers,"  are  not  very  many ;  and  if  any  preachers,  even  in 
such  cases,  shall  "hold  it  their  first  duty  to  assure  their 
hearers,  on  their  own  authority,  that  St  Paul  does  not  say 
what  they  read  in  their  Bibles,  nor  mean  what  those  English 
words  would  appear  to  convey,"  they  will  do  an  exceedingly 
silly  thing,  and  get  set  down  by  every  "  hearer  "  of  good  sense 
as  hunnptious  pedants.  One  may  say  all  that  the  Dean  wishes 
the  people  to  know,  without  saying  it  in  this  worst  possible  of 
all  ways.  We  speak  from  some  experience  here.  We  have 
dealt  in  the  pulpit  with  passages  rendered  from  a  doubtful, 
perhaps  indefensible  text,  and  with  passages  imperfectly,  per- 
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haps  inaccurately  rendered,  but  never  have  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  what  the  Dean  says  is  "  our  first  duty,"  nor  have  we 
found  it  difficult  to  convey  such  information  as  to  the  genuine 
text,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  original,  as  to  leave  on  the 
minds  of  intelligent  hearers  the  lively  impression,  that  there 
was,  above  the  Authorised  Version,  a  standard  of  refereTice, 
both  for  the  text  and  the  sense  of  it,  and  that  it  is  none  of  the 
least  uses  of  a  learned  ministry  to  help  the  people  in  these 
respects. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  practicability  of  an  Authoritative 
substitute  for  our  present  version.  Here  the  Dean  sees  no 
difficulty,  save  in  the  secularity  and  timidity  that  seem  to 
have  settled  down  on  our  churches,  especially  "  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  Scripture ;  in  view  of  which  he  cannot  see 
the  faintest  prospect  of  such  a  work  being  undertaken  in  our 
time.*  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Revised  Version,"  he  expresses 
his  wish  and  prayer  that  this  work  (of  his)  may  be  as  soon  as 
possible  rendered  useless  by  the  more  matured  and  multifarious 
labour  of  a  Royal  Commission.  Such  a  Commission,  he  believes, 
the  various  sections  of  the  church  in  this  realm  fully  able  to 
furnish  with  members. 

"  Let  a  Eoyal  Commission  (says  he  elsewhere), — for  I  see  no  other 
way  of  gaining  for  the  new  version  the  same  authority  as  the  old 
possesses  ;  let  a  Royal  Commission  call  together  the  most  capable 
men  out  of  all  reformed  denominations,  and  set  them  on  this  work, 
and  (I  speak  from  having  been  engaged  on  it  with  others  of  differing 
views  and  habits  of  mind)  they  will  be  astonished  how  soon  practical 
terms  of  agreement  will  be  arranged,  and  a  basis  of  operations 
settled."—"  Essays,"  &c.,  pp.  73,  74. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  quite  sympathise  with  either  of 
these  statements.  On  the  state  of  the  churches  the  Dean  is 
too  desponding  (not  to  say  rather  too  severe),  while  in  his 
hopes  of  a  Royal  Commission  he  seems  far  too  sanguine. 
That  the  different  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  this 
country  could,  without  difficulty,  name  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  constitute  a  Commission,  not  less  qualified  to  revise 
than  King  James's  commission  was  to  prepare  our  present 
version,  we  fully  believe ;  nor,  if  the  call  to  do  it  were  addressed 
to  them  by  any  adequate  authority,  or  earnestly  pressed  upon 
them  anyhow  as  a  duty,  do  we  believe  that  almost  any  of  them 
would  be  slow  to  obey  it.  But  it  is  because  there  is  as  yet  no 
general  conviction  that  the  thing  is  practicable — and  along 
with  this  the  want  of  that  information  which  would  convince 
them  of  its  expediency — that  they  do  nothing  to  bring  it 
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about ;  not  any  "  spirit  of  secularity  and  timidity  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  Scripture.  We  have  said  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Churches  would  not  be  slow  to  move  in  the  way 
proposed ;  because  as  to  the  disposition  of  one  Church,  and 
that  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  all,  we  cannot  be 
sanguine.  What  the  scholars  of  the  English  Church  would  do 
if  summoned  by  royal  authority  to  such  a  work,  is  not  so  much 
the  question ;  but  the  disposition  of  that  Church  to  move  of 
its  own  accord  in  this  matter,  and  to  move  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  fairly  repre- 
senting the  different  sections  of  the  orthodox  Church.  Would 
the  largest  section  of  the  Dean's  own  Church,  and  that  not  the 
least  competent  in  point  of  scholarship,  think  for  one  moment  of 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  any  without  the  pale  of  their  own 
Church,  or  even  consent  to  work  with  them,  if  the  matter 
depended  on  themselves  ?  Then,  should  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  be  seriously  entertained  by  Government, 
no  action  would  be  taken  without  such  a  public  demand  as 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  measure  would  be  generally 
hailed,  or  at  least  acquiesced  in.  Such  a  demand,  to  be 
effectual,  would  need  to  come  very  largely  from  the  English 
Church,  and,  if  this  is  all  but  hopeless  at  present,  it  is  not  for 
the  Dean's  reason — "  the  spirit  of  secularity  and  timidity  "• — 
but  from  the  intensely  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which,  though 
the  Deau  himself  has  none  of  it,  characterises  the  immensely 
formidable  Church-^oxiy.  Even  should  this  difl&culty  be  got 
over,  the  composition  of  the  Commission  would  present  all  but 
insuperable  difficulty.  If  the  lax  and  rationalistic  party  were 
unrepresented  in  it,  would  not  the  cry  of  one-sidedness  be 
stronger  than  any  of  our  Governments  would  be  willing  to 
incur  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  scholars  should  be  chosen  with- 
out regard  to  their  doctrinal  opinions — or  no  opinions — would 
such  a  Commission  carry  general  confidence  ? 

But  why  wait  for  a  Hoyal  Commission  ?  Why  not  make  this 
the  goal  instead  of  the  starting  point — the  result,  rather,  of  a 
series  of  voluntary  efforts  to  prepare  such  a  Revision  as  might 
in  some  form  or  other  be,  sooner  or  later,  nationally  accepted  ? 
Let  two  or  three  scholars,  who  have  this  work  at  heart,  with 
the  Dean  as  one — men  known  to  have  given  some  study  to 
this  subject — constitute  themselves  a  provisional  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  for  communicating  Avith  scholars  of  different 
denominations  on  the  subject.  On  receiving  encouraging  re- 
plies, let  them  draw  up  a  series  of  principles  to  be  observed, 
and  rules  to  be  acted  on  in  revising,  circulate  them  for  con- 
sideration among  those  competent  to  judge,  and  have  them 
matured.  The  Revision  being  meantime  confined  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  different  portions  of  it  might  be  allocated  to 
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those  deemed  fit  to  revise  them,  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
task.  Several  Revisers  should,  if  possible,  be  intrusted  with 
the  same  portion  ;  each  to  execute  it  separately  and  communi- 
cate the  result  of  his  labours  to  the  rest,  and  a  final  agree- 
ment to  be  come  to  as  to  what  is  best.  Each  party  of  Revisers 
having  done  the  same  to  their  own  portion,  the  work  of  each 
party  might  go  the  round  of  the  others,  and  be  returned  with 
their  observations ;  and  finally,  all  might  meet  together,  and 
confining  their  attention  to  the  points  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  still  existed,  might  try  to  remove  this,  perhaps,  by  some 
wise  compromise,  so  as  at  length  to  reach  the  greatest  amount 
of  harmony  attainable.  Were  any  such  measure  carried  out, 
the  religious  pubUc  would  not  be  slow  to  hear  about  it,  nor 
indisposed  to  give  a  favourable  reception,  at  least  by  degrees, 
to  any  reverential,  wise,  and  felicitous  Revision  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  pubhc  movement  and  a  Royal  Commission  would  then 
be,  at  least,  not  so  much  in  nubibus  as  it  is  now.  In  fact,  it 
is  somewhat  in  this  liffht — the  light  of  individual  contribu- 
tions  to  such  a  preparatory  work — that  we  have  selected  the 
two  books  before  us.  They  are,  indeed,  very  different.  Mr 
Green's  is  evidently  constructed  without  any  such  object.  It 
is  a  New  Translation,  while  Dean  Alford's  volume  is  professedly 
a  Revision,  as  his  contribution  towards  the  great  object  on 
which  his  heart  is  set.  Several  other  attempts  of  this  nature 
we  pass  over,  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  examining.  Even 
Bishop  EUicott's  "Revised  Translations"  of  the  Epistles  on 
which  he  has  given  us  such  learned  Commentaries — translations 
characterised  by  loving  reverence  for  the  Authorised  Version, 
which  he  "  alters  only  where  it  appears  incorrect,  inexact,  in- 
sufficient, or  obscure  " — even  these  we  exclude  from  our  present 
examination,  partly  as  embracing  but  a  limited  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  deal  with  too  many  at  once. 

Dean  Alford's  services  to  the  Text  and  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  are  too  widely  known  and  appreciated  to  need  a 
word  from  us.  But  Mr  Green's  labours  on  the  Text,  the 
Grammar,  and  the  exact  Interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
are  less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be.  He  is  head-master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  has  devoted 
a  great  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
fruit  of  which  appears  in  the  following  works  : — 

].  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Nevj  Testament; 
embracing  Observations  on  the  Literal  Interpretation  of 
numerous  Passages,  8vo,  1842.  New  edition,  12mo,  1862. 
Of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Bishop  EUicott  says,  "  I  con- 
sider it  a  work  of  great  ability,  but  too  short  and  unsystematic 
to  be  of  the  use  it  might  otherwise  have  been  to  the  student." 
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This  defect  has  been  considerably  repaired  in  the  new  edition, 
though  its  brevity  is  still  against  it. 

2.  A  Course  of  Developed  Griticisvi :  Passages  of  the  New 
Testament  Materially  Affected  by  various  Keadings,  8vo,  1856. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  many  passages  of  this  work  without 
being  struck  with  the  acuteness,  penetration,  and  general 
soundness  of  judgment  which  it  displays.  In  his  abbreviations 
of  the  text,  Mr  Green  goes  rather  too  far  for  us ;  and  in  deal- 
ing with  conflicting  readings,  for  all  of  which  there  may  be 
some  evidence,  he  is  too  much  given  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
cutting  the,  knot — we  mean,  by  proposing  to  sweep  them  all 
away,  as  alike  intrusions  on  the  genuine  text.  Still  his 
general  principles  will  commend  themselves  to  impartial 
students  the  more  they  are  weighed. 

3.  Critical  Notes  on  the  Netu  Testament ;  Supplementary 
to  the  "Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament 
Dialect,"  12mo,  1807.  This  work  is  full  of  valuable  gram- 
matical criticism  on  an  immense  number  of  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  At  times  the  author  seems  to  yield  too  much 
to  the  temptation,  so  natural  to  exact  students  of  classical 
Greek,  of  finding  shades  of  distinction  in  synonymous  forms 
and  constructions,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  writers  in  a  mixed  and  somewhat 
colloquial  style  of  the  language  ;  but  much  of  his  criticism 
even  here  is  acute,  and  sometimes  beautiful. 

4.  The  Twofold  New  Testament  (now  under  review).* 
Taking  the  text  of  these  two  works  first,  and  next  their  render- 
ings of  the- text,  we  think  our  authors  have  done  right  in 
setting  aside,  as  authoritative,  what  is  called  "  The  Received 
Text."  In  its  place,  instead  of  adopting  the  text  of  any 
critical  editor,  they  have  each  fixed  on  the  readings  which 
himself  judged  to  be  best  supported.f 

*  It  is  a  pity  tliat  this  work  has  been  issued  with  no  Prolegomena,  and  only- 
two  short  paragraphs  of  a  preface.  Of  the  text  he  says  only  this  : — "  Since 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  that  the  Translation  should  represent  the 
Keceived  Text  so  called,  in  all  its  unsoundness,  an  independent  one  is  here 
presented,  framed  on  a  fair  view  of  the  entire  evidence  in  each  case  of  rival 
reading,  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  several  portions,  and  a  reasonable 
regard  to  the  various  influences  which  must  have  been  at  work  from  very 
early  times."  We,  who  have  studied  the  principles  on  which  Mr  Green  pro- 
ceeds in  his  "Developed  Criticism,"  and  have  weighed  most  of  the  various 
readings  which  he  adopts  in  his  "Twofold  New  Testament"  in  the  light  of 
these,  can  tolerably  understand  what  he  considers  "a/atV  view  of  the  entire 
evidence,"  in  cases  of  rival  reading,  "a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  its 
several  portions,"  and  "a  reasonable  regard  to  the  various  influences  at  work," 
&c.  But  we  hardly  think  it  was  just  to  himself  to  leave  others  to  gness  at 
what  every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  or  the  leisure  to  ascertain  otherwise. 

•f  The  "  Received  Text"  (textus  receptus)  is  simply  that  of  Robert  Stej)hens, 
the  celebrated  Parisian  printer  and  scholar,  in  his  splendid  folio  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (1550)— itself  simply  that  of  Erasmus  (in  his  4th  edition, 
1527,  or  the  almost  identical  5th,  1535).     The  Elzevir  form  of  this  Eeceived 
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"Writing  as  we  do  for  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  textual  criticism,  we  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  such  critical  questions,  as  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  relative  importance  of  antiquity  and 
numbers  in  weighing  M.S.  authorities.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  departures  from  the 
received  text. 

I.  Departures  from  the  Received  Text  in  both  works  which 
we  judge  to  be  right. 

1.  The  Doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13  :  "  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen."* 

"  There  are  (says  Mr  Green,  with  a  force  not  easily  resisted) 
peculiar  circumstances  affecting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  this 
Gospel,  which  attach  in  an  equal  degree  to  no  other  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  its  mode  of  introduction — the  injunction  which 
ushers  it  in — precise  attention  would  at  once  be  especially  drawn  to  it, 
and  exact  recollection  secured  for  it,  as  a  model  summary  of  prayer. 
More  than  this,  it  soon  began  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  type, 
bat  used  as  a  form.  Under  these  circumstances,  probabilities  are 
opposed  even  to  the  accidental  omission  of  a  clause  in  transcription  ; 
and  if  an  instance  occurred,  there  would  be  immediate  detection,  and 
an  instant  check  to  the  multipUcation  of  error.  And  yet,  if  the  clause 
be  genuine,  such  an  error  has  from  the  first  possessed  the  entire  Latin 
Church,  which  has  never  acknowledged  the  doxology.  An  early  and 
wide-spread  use  of  so  brief  a  form,  especially  its  liturgical  employ- 
ment, must  be  regarded  as  a  safeguard  against  a  suppression,  in  any 
degree  or  manner,  of  any  constituent  portion.  But  liturgical  influence 
— though  thus  in  a  manner  conservative — might  also  have  a  mis- 
chievous tendency  in  a  different  direction.  If  the  prayer  did  not 
originally  conclude  with  a  doxological  clause,  such  an  appendage  would 
be  naturally  attached  to  it  in  practice  :  not  put  forward  as  an  original 
portion  of  it,  but  as  adding  a  feature  which  would  place  it  in  better 
keeping  with  the  formularies  into  which  it  was  introduced.!     From 

Text  (Leyden,  1624  and  1633)  differs  from  the  Stephanie  only  in  a  few  places 
(chiefly  from  one  of  Beza's  five  editions).  Such  is  the  text  which  for 
more  than  a  centtiry  and  a  half  held  almost  papal  sway  over  Protestant 
Christendom,  insomuch  that  the  illustrious  Bentley  calls  it  "the  Vulgate  of 
the  Protestant  Pope  Stephens."  Whoever  issued  a  text  based  on  ampler 
materials  than  Stephens  iJossessed — even  the  spiritually-minded  and  rever- 
ential Bengel — was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  charge  of  rashness 
and  impiety.  Happily  this  ignorant  outcry  has  now  pretty  nearly  died 
away. 

*  This  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  Uncial  MSS.  extant  (KABDZ— ACP  are 
defective  here)  ;  in  five  Cursive  MSS.  ;  in  the  old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  (strong 
evidence  this  that  in  Jerome's  time — the  fourth  century — it  was  not  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer).  But  it  is  found  in  aU  the  later  L'ncials,  in 
most  Cui-sives,  and  most  versions.  It  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  second 
century. 

+  We  may  add  to  this,  that  as  the  Jewish  Church  had  become  rich  in  dox- 
ologies  ever  since  David's  exuberant  outburst  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  perhaps 
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the  service-book  the  clause  would  soon  find  its  way  into  the  Lectionary 
[or  Church  Lessons],  and  afterwards  into  the  margin  and  text  of  con- 
tinually multiplying  copies.  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is  an  especial  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  genuineness  of  the  clause  with  its  omission  in  a  few  ancient  docu- 
ments, versions,  and  fathers ;  while  the  same  circumstances  suggest  a 
ready  mode  of  accounting  for  its  presence  elsewhere.  This  latter 
array,  therefore,  though  imposing  in  appearance,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  this  instance  to  countervail  the  former,'and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  genuineness  cannot  be  reasonably  demanded." — "  Developed 
Criticism,"  &c.,  pp.  11,  12.* 

2.  Acts  xi.  20  deserves  notice,  as  one  of  an  important  class 
of  cases,  where  internal  evidence  clearly  shews  that  there  is 
preponderating  MS.  authority  for  the  wrong  reading.  V.  19  : 
"  Now  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  hut  unto  the 
Jews  only"  V.  20 :  "  And  some  of  them  were  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  which,  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch, 
spake  unto  the  Grecians"  {IXkriviardg).  Bj'-  the  "Grecians" 
are  meant  "  Greek -speaking  Jews."  But  why  mention  these  ? 
Antioch  being  a  Greek  colony,  any  Jews  who  settled  there  would, 
of  course,  be  Greek-speaking  Jews  ;  and  having  no  other  Jewish 
audience  than  this,  it  would  seem  strange  that  this  should  be 
specially  noted.  But  instead  of  "  Grecians"  read  "  Greeks" 
(fXXjjvag),  and  the  immense  importance  of  the  statement  at  once 
breaks  upon  us  ;  for  in  this  case,  they  were  the  very  first  Gen- 
tiles to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached,  by  whom  it  was  embraced, 
and  out  of  whom  the  Lord  "  took  a  people  for  His  name."  The 
other  dispersed  brethren  (says  the  historian),  on  coming  to 
Antioch,  not  venturing  beyond  the  ancient  limits,  "preached  the 
word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only ;"  but  these  "  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene"  (obeying  their  Christian  instincts,  which 
taught  them  that  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  were  not 
needed  and  could  not  be  intended  for  Jews  only)  "  spake  unto 
the  Greeks;"  and  the  following  context  puts  this  sense  beyond  all 
doubt :  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with"  these  dear  preachers ; 
"  and  a  great  number  believing  and  turning  to  the  Lord,"  the 
news  flew  at  once  to  the  capital,  "  Tidings  of  these  things 
came  unto  the  ears  of  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 

our  Lord  designedly  left  this  model  of  prayer  to  be  concluded  more  or  less  fully 
as  circumstances  might  direct  (compare  the  conclusionless  form  of  it  in  Luke 
xi.  2-4).  This  would  account  for  the  fact,  that  this  doxology  is  variously 
given  even  in  those  MSS.  and  versions  which  have  it,  while  some  which  want 
it  give  the  "Amen." 

*  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  doxology  is  struck  out  of  all  critical  edi- 
tions— those  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles — and  with 
the  approval  of  nearly  all  good  critics. 
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they  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  Antioch." 
Had  these  converts  of  Antioch  been  a  handful  of  Greek-speak- 
ing Jews,  of  whom  there  were  already  thousands  in  the  Church, 
why  should  it  make  such  a  stir  as  to  occasion  the  despatch 
from  the  capital  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Barnabas  to  inquire 
into  it  ?  whereas  if  they  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles 
unto  Christ  (for  Cornelius  was  probably  not  yet  brought  in), 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Barnabas  should  be  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  spot  to  investigate  and  report  on  so  wonderful 
an  occurrence.* 

3.  In  Rom.  viii.  1,  the  words,  "  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit,"  are  clearly  copied  from  verse  4,  to  which 
they  rightly  belong,  and  have  no  claim  to  stand  part  of  this  verse.t 

4.  1  John  v.  7,  8,  should  be  printed  thus :  "  For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record,  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood  ; 
and  these  three  agree  in  one,"  All  the  intervening  words  (no 
doubt  intended  to  convey  what  was  deemed  the  mystical  import 
of  the  three  terms  here  employed)  are  so  manifest  an  addition  to 
the  genuine  text,  that  probably  no  one  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  would  now  be  found  to  defend  them — the  most 
ingenious  and  learned  argument  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  J  having 
failed  to  carry  conviction  in  their  favour.  They  are  wanting 
in  every  Greek  MS.  up  to  a  century  after  the  invention  of 
printing  ;  wanting  in  all  the  Latin  versions  up  to  a  late  period  ; 
omitted  by  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin  fathers  ;  and 
never  appealed  to,  in  defence  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  by 
Athanasius  and  other  Greek  fathers  in  the  Arian  and  subse- 
quent controversies. 

5.  Rev.  xiv.  1  should  begin  thus  :  "  And  I  looked  (or  *  saw'), 
and  lo,  (not  a  but)  the  Lamb  standing  on  the  mount  Zion.'* 
There  is  almost  no  authority  at  all  for  omitting  the  definite 
article  here.  In  fact,  "  the  Lamb"  so  frequently  re-appears  in 
this  book  as  its  great  outstanding  Object,  that  one  wonders,  at 

*  We  have  said,  that  the  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  what  we  have 
shewn  must  be  a  wrong  reading.  'EXXr.iKrTa;  is  found  in  NBEHL,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  Cursives  :  sXXmirj  in  AD,  and  a  corrector  of  K  about  the  seventh 
century.  The  Vulgate  and  other  versions  seem  (as  Tischendorf  notes)  not  to 
have  distinguished  between  the  sense  of  the  two  terms.  In  the  Greek  com- 
mentators, the  word  "  Grecians,"  is  in  the  text,  but  interpreted,  in  the  sense 
of  Greeks.     All  recent  critical  editions — even  TregeUes — read  "  Greeks." 

t  They  are  wanting  in  SABCDFG,  some  Cursives,  and  some  versions.  The 
•whole  passage  is  found  only  in  some  of  the  lat«r  [Jncials,  though  in  most  of 
the  Cursives.  The  first  clause  is  found  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and 
some  others,  and  in  several  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin.  But  as  the  first  clause 
(which  alone  has  fair  support)  will  hardly  be  contended  for  without  the  second 
(which  has  next  to  no  support),  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
whole  has  found  its  way  into  the  text,  partly  to  simplify  the  transition  to  the 
second  verse,  and  partly  from  the  prevalent  tendency  to  give  an  ethical  turn 
to  all  such  doctrinal  statements  (as  Avill  be  seen  when  we  come  to  Rom.  v.  1). 

X  "Essays  on  various  Subjects."  By  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  3  vols. 
8vo.     1863.     VoL  i.  pp.  1-100. 
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the  altered  phraseology  here ;  but  there  is  no  altered  phraseo- 
logy in  the  true  text. 

6.  Rev.  xxii.  14  reads  thus  in  the  Received  Text :  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  His  comnfiandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city."  But  the  true  reading  is  clearly  this  :  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  wash  their  robes,"  &c.* 

II.  Departures  from  the  Received  Text  in  both  works  which 
we  judge  to  be  wrong. 

1.  Matt.  xix.  3  6,  17,  in  the  Received  Text,  stands  thus: 
Ver.  16,  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal 
life  ?"  Ver.  17,  "...  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  But  in  the  two  works  before 
us,  verse  17  reads  thus:  "Why  askest  thou  me  concerning 
good  V  {Alford;  or  '  about  that  which  is  good,' according  to 
Green)  There  is  One  that  is  good"  {Alford;  or,  according 
to  Green,  "  The  good  Being  is  one").  So  Griesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.f  But  to  justify  our  adopting 
this  reading,  overwhelming  evidence  would  be  needed  (and 
this  it  has  not).  For  it  makes  our  Lord's  reply  incredibly 
inept.  The  man  did  not  want  to  know  what  was  good,  but 
what  good  thing  he  should  do  to  get  eternal  life.  Should  it 
be  said  that  this  was  virtually  asking  what  was  good,  what  our 
Lord  is  made  to  say  in  answer  to  it  throws  the  whole  into 
utter  confusion,  and  crowns  the  absurdity  of  this  reading : 
"There  is  One  that  is  good"  (or,  "The  good  Being  is  one")  ; 
as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  asking  me  about 
that  which  is  good,  seeing  there  is  One  that  is  good."  Can  the 
least  sense  be  got  out  of  this  ?  And  was  this  the  way  in  which 
our  Lord  was  wont  to  meet  sincere  inquirers  after  eternal  life  ? 
But  further,  since  no  one  pretends  that  this  is  the  reading  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  since  their  version  of  our  Lord's  reply — so 
different  from  this  peculiar  reading  in  Matthew — gives  a  clear 
and  pregnant  answer  to  the  man's  question,  is  it  not  one  of 
the  strongest  presumptive  arguments  against  this  reading,  that 
while  it  yields  no  proper  sense  at  all,  the  other  reading,  which 
in  Mark  and  Luke  no  one  disputes,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  ? 
It  is  pleaded  that  the  early  transcribers  were  too  apt  to  assi- 
milate the  readings  of  one  Gospel  to  those  of  another,  especially 
of  two  other  agreeing  Gospels  ;  and  we  could  give  that  con- 
sideration here  some  weight,  if  the  evidence  otherwise  were  in 
favour  of  this  peculiar  reading.     Nor  do  we  forget  that,  "  other 

*  Differently  as  they  sound  and  look  in  English,  the  two  readings  strik- 
ingly resemble  each  other  in  Greek  capitals. 

+  On  the  authority  of  t<BL,  one  Cursive,  most  copies  of  old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the  Philoxenian  Margin,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac,  with  other  versions,  and  Origen  and  Eusebius. 
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things  being  equal,"  the  more  peculiar  a  reading  is,  the  more 
likely  is  it  the  right  one.  But  other  things  are^ioi  equal  here, 
but  far  from  it,  as  may  be  seen  below.*  On  the  whole,  we  not 
only  reject  this  peculiar  reading,  but,  in  spite  of  the  formid- 
able array  of  critics  in  its  favour,  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it 
(with  Fritzsche)  "  absurd." 

2.  Mark  xvi.  9-20.  These  twelve  concluding  verses  of  the 
second  Gospel  are  bracketed  by  our  two  authors,  who  (with 
Griesbaoh,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles)  regard  them  as  no  part 
of  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Mark.  "It  probably  (says  Dean 
Alford)  was  an  addition  placed  here  in  very  early  times,  and 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  possessing  the  same  canonical  autho- 
rity with  the  other  Gospels."  Mr  Green's  remarks  on  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case  exhibit  his  usual  acuteness.^f*  It  is  certainly 
something  remarkable  that  these  twelve  verses  should  be 
wanting  in  our  two  earliest  MSS.  (n  and  B)  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jerome  and  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  centuries  (the  one, 
that  the  accurate  copies  close  with  verse  8  ;  and  the  other, 
that  nearly  all  the  Greek  MSS.  wanted  the  last  twelve  verses)  i8 
difficult  to  explain,  supposing  those  verses  to  have  come  from 
the  Evangelist's  hands.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found 
is  all  the  Uncial  MSS.  except  the  above'two,  including  one  pro- 
bably not  above  half  a  century  later  than  they  (A).  Then  they 
are  found  in  all  the  Cursive  MSS.,  and  in  all  the  most  ancient 
versions  they  are  quoted  as  early  as  the  second  century  ;  and 
some  of  the  MSS.  which  want  these  verses  have  a  gap  left  to 
shew  that  somethinsf  was  there  wantincr.  As  to  the  difference 
between  the  style  of  these  verses  and  that  of  Mark, — on  which 
much  stress  is  laid,  as  shewing  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
them — "  the  same  process  (says  Mr  Scrivener)  may  be  applied, 
and  has  been  applied,  to  prove  that  St  Paul  is  not  the  writer  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  (to  say  nothing  of  that  to  the  Hebrews), 
St  John  of  the  Apocalypse,  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  of  portions  of 
those  prophecies  that  bear  their  names.  Every  one  used  to 
literary  composition  may  detect,  if  he  will,  such  minute  varia- 
tions as  have  been  dwelt  upon,  either  in  his  own  writings  or  in 
those  of  the  authors  he  is  most  familiar  with."J  Mr  Leathe.s,  in 
his  admirable    Boyle    Lectures    for    1868,§   has   shewn    that 

*  The  Received  reading  is  found  in  C  (scarce  half  a  century  later  than  the 
two  earliest  MSS.),  and  in  all  the  other  known  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  except 
those  cited  in  the  preceding  note  ;  it  is  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  and  the  Philoxe- 
nian  text.  In  fact,  the  i'er«ion-authority  for  both  readings  is  about  equal ;  and 
of  the  fathers,  it  is  found  in  Irenaeus,  and  substantially  in  Justin  Martyr. 

+  "  Developed  Criticism,"  pp.  49-53. 

X  "  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament."  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.      Svo.     1861.     Pp.  431,  4.32. 

§  "  The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ."  By  the  Eev.  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College.    London  :  1868.   P.  283. 
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"  Milton  must  have  used  for  '  II  Penseroso'  450  words  not  in 
*  L'  Allegro/  some  585  words  not  in  '  II  Penseroso,'  and  more 
than  660  words  not  occurring  in  both  together  ;  while  Tenny- 
son's '  ^none' contains  130  words  not  in  the  '-Lotos-Eaters/ 
and  there  are  only  about  230  words  (out  of  390)  common  to  the 
two  poems."* 

3.  John  V.  3-5,  is  thus  printed  by  our  two  authors : — "  In 
these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent,  or  'sick,'  folk,  of 
blind,  halt,  withered.  And  there  was  a  certain  man  there," 
&c. — striking  out  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3,  and  the  whole  of 
ver.  4  ("waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  for  an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water;  he  then  who  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water 
stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had  "). 
The  external  evidence  against  this  passage  is  certainly  very 
strong.f  But  on  weighing  both  sides,  as  given  below,  our 
belief  in  its  genuineness  is  not  shaken.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  its  early  absence  from  some  MSS.,  from  the  very  strange- 
ness (some  might  say,  the  legendary  air)  of  the  miracle,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  its  insertion  if  not  genuine.  "  It 
is  but  an  insertion,"  says  the  Dean  in  his  Greek  Testament, 
"  to  complete  that  implied  in  the  narrative,  with  reference  to 
the  popular  belief."  If  this  means  that  it  expresses  not  what 
was  true,  but  only  what  was  popularly  believed  to  be  true,  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  man's  own  statement,  "  I  have  no  man, 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  immense  preponderance  of  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  these  verses  only  proves  them  to  have  been  very  early  introduced,  and 
thenceforward  regarded  as  canonical ;  while  their  absence  from  the  two 
earliest  MSS. ,  with  the  testimony  of  two  such  competent  witnesses  against 
them  as  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  their 
genuineness.  But  in  the  light  of  Scrivener's  remarks  on  the  testimony  of 
these  fathers  (p.  432),  we  cannot  consider  that  as  decisive  ;  and  if  not,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  any  force  besides,  then  all  that  can  be  said  against  these 
verses  is,  their  absence  from  the  two  earhest  MSS.  which  we  now  have. 
Giving  this  its  due  weight,  we  have  to  set  against  it  the  reading  of  Irenaeus 
and  of  both  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  second  century,  the  testimony  of  nearly 
every  other  version,  and  of  all  existing  MSS.  save  these  two.  And  who  can 
well  believe  that  the  Evangelist  stopped  at  "for  they  were  afraid,"  while  (as 
Scrivener  says)  "no  ancient  writer  has  noticed,  or  seemed  conscious,  of  any 
such  abruptness  ?"  Accordingly,  Lachmann  inserts  the  passage,  and  De  Wette, 
Hug,  Lange,  and  EUicott  defend  it.  The  conjecture  of  some  recent  critics, 
that  the  Evangelist  himself  may  have  added  it  after  the  copies  first  issued  had 
been  widely  circulated,  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  entitled  to  consideration. 

+  It  is  wanting  in  the  two  oldest  MSS.  (N  and  B),  in  C  (not  much  later), 
and  part  of  it  in  D  (of  the  6th  century) ;  in  some  Cursives,  in  one  of  the  old 
Syriac  versions,  and  in  the  Egyptian  version  ;  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  that 
have  it,  it  is  so  marked  as  to  imply  that  it  was  not  universally  received  ;  and 
in  some  MSS.  which  have  it,  the  words  used  considerably  differ.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  A  (of  the  5th  century)  has  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  3,  which  is  in  the  second  hand,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  dis- 
puted matter.  It  is  all  found  in  ten  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  ;  in  all  the  Syriac 
versions  except  the  one  above  referred  to ;  in  both  the  old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate ;  while  several  of  the  fathers  refer  to  it  as  part  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
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when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool,  but  while 
I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me,"  and  the  man 
could  not  have  come  there  long  without  finding  out  whether 
the  water,  when  troubled,  had  any  healing  virtue,  or  whether  the 
whole  was  but  a  popular  delusion.  If,  however,  it  is  meant  that 
all  that  the  disputed  matter  states  is  correct,  only  not  inserted 
in  the  original  text,  and  that  this  is  simply  an  explanatory 
gloss  to  fill  out  the  sense  (this  is  Mr  Green's  view,  p.  78),  we 
could  accept  it  only  if  the  evidence  in  its  favour  were  much 
weaker  than  it  is. 

4.  John  vii,  53  to  viii.  11. — Thesft  twelve  verses  (the  case 
of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery)  are  struck  out  by  both  our 
authors  (after  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  who,  with 
Alford,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  prints  it  in  small  tj'pe).  In 
his  Revision,  the  Dean  prints  it  in  italics.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  perplexing  question  of  textual  criticism  in  the  Gospels. 
The  external  evidence  against  it  is  immensely  strong,*  and 
even  the  internal  evidence  against  it  is  startling,  namely,  that 
in  chap.  viii.  1,  it  is  said,  "Jesus  went  unto  the  Mount  of 
Olives" ;  whereas  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned at  all,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  other  three  Gospels 
that  our  Lord  passed  a  night  there  before  the  last  week  of  His 
public  life.  But  the  external  evidence  for  this  passage  is 
stronger  than  appears,  as  may  be  seen  below ;  -f-  while  the 
internal  evidence  is  almost  overpowering.  Historical  authen- 
ticity is  stamped  on  its  face.  Such  very  peculiar  and  singu- 
larly delicate  features  could  hardly  be  other  than  real.  And  if 
the  question  be.  Which  is  most  likely  ?  being  genuine,  were 
there  stronger  motives  for  excluding  it  ?  or,  being  spumous,  for 
introducing  it  ?  who  can  hesitate,  who  knows  anything  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  early  Church  ?  Their  notions  on  such  sub- 
jects were  of  the  most  ascetic  description,  and  to  them  the 
whole  narrative  would  be  most  confounding.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Augustine  saying,  "  Some  of  slender  faith,  or  rather 
enemies  of  the  true  faith,  have  removed  this  narrative  from 

*  It  is  wanting  in  the  four  oldest  MSS. ,  and  in  four  other  good  ones  ;  in 
above  fifty  Cursives  ;  in  two  of  the  Syriac,  and  in  one,  and  probably  both  the 
Egyptian  versions,  and  some  others  :  several  of  the  fathers  take  no  notice  of 
it ;  the  variations  in  the  MSS.  which  have  it  are  great ;  and  in  sev^eral  of 
these  an  asterisk,  or  other  critical  mark,  indicates  doubt,  or  caUs  for  inquiry. 

t  Of  the  four  most  ancient  MSS.,  which  want  the  passage,  two  must  be 
set  aside,  as  having  no  text  at  all  in  this  place  ;  and  in  the  two  others  there 
is  a  gap,  indicating  that  something  is  wanting.  It  is  found  in  seven  Uncials 
(though  in  one  of  them  the  hand  may  be  a  somewhat  later  one  ;  in  another, 
only  some  of  the  verses  are  found  ;  and  in  a  third,  one  verse  is  wanting).  It 
is  found  in  about  three  hundred  Cursives  without  any  mark  of  question,  and 
in  about  eighty  more  with  an  asterisk,  or  some  other  mark  of  doubt ;  it  is 
found  in  the  Vulgate  ;  and  Jerome  states  that  the  passage  was  found  in  many 
MSS. ,  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
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their  copies,  fearing,  I  believe,  that  an  immunity  to  sin  might 
be  thought  to  be  given  by  it."  Nor  was  he  alone  in  ascribing 
the  omission  of  it  to  this  cause.  Such  a  feeling  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  was  never  publicly 
read,  along  with  the  preceding  and  following  context,  in  the 
early  churches,  but  reserved  for  some  unimportant  festivals, 
and  in  some  of  the  service-books  it  appears  to  have  been  left 
out  altogether.  In  short,  to  account  for  its  OTiiission,  suppos- 
ing it  genuine,  seems  easy  enough ;  but  for  its  insertion,  if 
spurious,  next  to  impossible.* 

5.  Eom.  V.  1,  is  thus  read  by  our  two  authors  : — "  Therefore 
being  justified  by  faith,  let  us  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — substituting,  for  the  indicative  of  the 
verb  (^i-xj)iiiv)  and  the  declaratory  sense,  the  subjunctive  mood 
(s^ufisti)  and  the  liortatory  sense.  And  certainly  they  are  right, 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  solely  by  MS.  evidence,  as  will  be  seen 
below.-f-  Even  if  compelled  to  adopt  the  subjunctive  reading, 
the  same  sense  may  be  got  out  of  it  indirectly  which  the  indica- 
tive reading  expresses  nakedly.  For  the  call  to  have  peace  with 
God  implies  that  we  have  a  right  to  it,  and  may  mean  only, 
"  Let  us  realise  our  right  to  have  peace  with  God  as  justified 
believers.'"  Still,  there  are  three  internal  evidences  in  favour  of 
the  indicative  reading  and  declaratory  sense  of  the  words,  which 

*  Moved  by  these  considerations,  Meyer  and  EUicott  take  a  middle  course. 
Convinced  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  Gospel,  but  equallj^  convinced  of  its 
historical  truth  and  canonical  authority  ;  and  observing  how  well  it  agrees 
with  Luke  xxi.  37,  they  take  that  to  be  its  proper  place.  And,  curiously 
enough,  four  Ciirsives  actually  place  it  at  the  end  of  that  chapter.  (Some- 
thing like  this  is  Alford's  view. )  But  this  theory — of  a  fragment  of  authentic 
Gospel  history,  never  known  to  have  existed  in  its  proper  place  (save  in  those 
four  Cursive  MSS. ),  and  known  only  as  a  part  of  a  Gospel  to  which  it  does 
not  belong,  and  with  which  it  was  out  of  keeping — can  never,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  admitted.  Scrivener,  while  impressed  with  its  internal  excellence, 
thinks  the  evidence  against  it  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  save  on  the  singular 
theory  of  a  later  edition  by  the  author  himself,  in  which  he  added  this  story  ; 
copies  having  and  copies  wanting  it  thus  running  parallel  from  the  first ;  a 
theory  resting  on  mere  conjecture,  and  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
the  admission  of  its  authenticity  as  part  of  the  original  work.  As  to  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  other  Gospels  saying  nothing  about  our  Lord's 
passing  any  night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  before  His  last  week,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  say  nothing  about  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  all  before  then. 
But  if  He  was  there  repeatedly  during  His  public  ministry  (as  the  fourth 
Gospel  relates),  the  statement  that  He  passed  one  night  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  considerably  before  His  last  visit  to  the  capital,  cannot  possibly  con- 
flict with  anything  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

t  The  subjunctive  reading  is  found  in  the  five  oldest  MSS.  (N  A  B  C  D), 
also  K  and  L  ;  in  about  thirty  Cursives  ;  in  some  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  in 
the  Vulgate  ("habeamus  "),  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  versions,  and  the  Peshito 
Syriac  ;  and  in  several  of  the  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin.  The  indicative  is 
found  only  in  P  (6th  century)  with  F  and  G  (9th  century) ;  in  one  of  the 
Syriac  versions  ;  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  fathers.  Lachmann,  in  his  small 
edition,  and  Tregelles,  adopt  the  subjunctive  reading  ;  but  in  his  large 
edition  Lachmann  changes  to  the  indicative,  and  Tischendorf  adopts  it. 
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seem  to  us  conclusive  (though  we  once  thought  otherwise). 
(1.)  Throughout  all  this  Section  the  sense  is  beyond  doubt  indi- 
cative or  declaratory — specifyiug  the  various  privileges  to  which 
the  justified  are  entitled  ;  and  surely  it  is  more  natural  that  the 
first  one  should  be  expressed  indicatively,  "we  have  peace,"  than 
subjunctively,  "let  us  have  it."  (2.)  The  testimony  of  the 
fathers  in  favour  of  the  subjunctive  reading  is  of  very  little 
weight,  and  rather  fitted  to  excite  suspicion  against  it  from  their 
known  tendency  to  give  an  ethical  or  hortatory  turn  to  simple 
doctrinal  statements.  Thus  Chrysostom,  though  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  the  Greek  expositors,  entirely  misses  the  sense  of  this 
verse ;  not  only  throwing  it  into  the  hortatory  form,  but  viewing 
it  as  a  call  to  cease  from  sinning*  But  above  all  (3.),  the  inter- 
change of  0  long  and  o  short  (o  and  w), — which  is  the  whole 
difference  between  the  two  readings,  technically  called  itacism, 
— is  so  common  in  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  that  the  question, 
Whether  more  of  them  have  the  one  form  than  the  other,  ought 
not  to  decide  which  of  the  two  the  apostle  himself  wrote.  And 
this  being  the  one  ground  on  which  the  subjunctive  reading 
has  any  claim  to  acceptance,  it  ought  to  give  way  before  the 
very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  indicative.  Accordingly, 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Philippi  approve  of  it.  f 

But  of  all  examples  of  the  vast  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  being  sometimes  in  favour  of  an  intolerable  reading, 
we  know  of  none  to  be  compared  with 

6.  2  Cor.  iii.  3  :  "  Ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the 
epistle  of  Christ,  written  .  .  .  on  fleshy  tahUs  of  the  heart " 
Qv  wXa^tv  xaediag  sa^xhaig).  Such  is  the  Received  Text.  Dean 
Alford,  however,  on  the  strength  of  overwhelming  MS. 
authority,  adopts  a  reading  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  is 
simply  nonsensical,  though  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  Greek 
which  most  scholars  would  pronounce  inadmissable,  he  manages 
to  translate  it  thus:  "On  fleshy  tables  [your]  hearts." J     But 

*  His  words  are,  "  Let  us  have  peace  with  God,"  that  is,  Let  us  no  longer 
sin  [rovTiffTi  fivxiri  afia^Taitftn).  Origen,  and  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek 
fathers,  go  equally  far  astray  on  this  verse. 

t  Mr  Green's  way  of  defending  the  imperative  here — as  but  a  weighty  and 
authoritative  way  of  stating  a  fact  (Gramm.  pp.  148, 149) — appears  to  us  unsatis- 
factory. Even  Dean  Alford's  reasonings  (Greek  Testament)  go  all  against  his 
own  vindication  of  the  subjunctive.  So  that,  instead  of  saying  with  him, 
"This  is  the  crucial  instance  of  overpowering  diplomatic  authority  compelling  us 
to  adopt  a  reading  against  which  our  subjective  feelings  rebel,''  we  say  rather 
with  Scrivener,  ' '  This  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  well  ascertained  cases,  in 
which  the  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities  conspire  in  giving  a  worse 
reading  than  that  preserved  by  later  and  (for  the  most  part)  inferior  copies  " 
(Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  448). 

X  The  "  Five  Clergymen"  (of  whom  the  Dean  was  one),  with  the  view  of 
shewing  that  the  sense  of  this  reading  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Received 
Text,  simply  adopt  in  their  revision  (1858)  the  rendering  of  our  Authorised 
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according  to  any  admissible  Greek,  Mr  Scrivener  calls  it,  not 
too  strongly,  "  perfectly  absurd/'  And  who  can  fail  to  see  how 
this  reading  originated,  the  last  syllable  in  both  the  conclud- 
ing words  being  so  nearly  identical  as  easily  to  run  into  one 
another:  "kardms  sarkinais"  sliding  into  "kardiais  sarkinais?" 
Accordingly,  every  version,  probably  (except  the  barbarously 
literal  one  mentioned  below)  translates  in  the  teeth  of  the  MSS. 
and  according  to  the  Received  Text — taking  it  for  granted, 
evidently,  that  the  reading  before  them  was  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen.  And,  though  Lachmann  adopts  this  fantastic  reading, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf  does  not, 
nor  Green.* 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  text  to  translation.  Here  we 
must  remind  our  readers,  that  if  we  bring  Mr  Green's  version 
in  comparison  with  the  Dean's  Revision,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  it  by  a  standard  it  does  not  profess  to  follow — its  fitness 
to  supersede  our  Authorised  Version  in  general  use  ;  whereas 
the  Dean's  professed  object  is  to  give  us  his  own  contribution 
towards  that  end.  The  remarks  in  the  preface  to  this  Revi- 
sion on  the  attitude  which  he  deprecates,  but  in  which  he 
expects  many  to  judge  of  it,  and  on  that  which  he  earnestly 
solicits,  are  so  admirable,  that  we  must  here  extract  some  of 
them  : — 

**  There  is  no  employment  in  which  crude  positlveness  becomes  so 
mellowed,  in  which  purism  has  so  often  to  give  way  before  compro- 
mise, and  rigid  uniformity  of  rendering  breaks  down  before  common 
sense,  as  in  revision  of  the  sacred  text.  The  old  story  of  the  scholar 
who  sent  King  James's  translators  five  reasons  in  favour  of  a  certain 
rendering,  and  was  answered,  that  they  had  fifteen  against  it,  not 
inaptly  represents  in  very  many  cases  the  relation  between  our  critics 
and  ourselves.  Strictures  on  our  renderingsf  have  been  advanced, 
which  one  sentence  or  one  reference  would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate. 
Purisms  have  been  maintained  and  cast  in  our  teeth,  which  the  next 
verse  of  the  text  would  have  shewn  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  phrases 
held  up  to  ridicule,  of  which  a  word  from  us  would  have  demonstrated 

the  paramount  necessity If  there  was  one  lesson  which  the 

"  Five  Clergymen"  learnt  from  their  sessions,  it  was  that  no  new 

Version.  But  the  Dean  seems  to  liave  scarcely  satisfied  himself  with  this  ; 
and  could  his  own  rendering  be  justified,  it  certainly  best  suits  the  reading 
they  adopt.     But  we  believe  it  is  indefensible. 

*  "We  have  said  that  this  strange  reading  {xae^ian)  has  overwhelming  MS. 
authority.  It  is  found  in  the  five  oldest  MSS^  ({<  A  B  C  D)  and  E  G  L  P  ; 
in  perhaps  a  majority  of  Cursives  (seven  out  of  Scrivener's  twelve),  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Scrivener,  in  "that  abject  slave  of  manuscripts,  the  Philox- 
enian  Syriac  ;  "  whereas  the  received  reading  (««§?/«?)  has  no  MS.  authority 
but  that  of  F  and  K  (of  the  9th  century). 

t  The  renderings  of  the  ' '  Five  Clergymen's"  Revisions  of  several  of  the 
Epistles,  of  whom  the  Dean  was  one. 
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rendering  is  safe  until  it  has  gone  through  many  brains,  and  been 
thoroughly  sifted  by  differing  perceptions  and  tastes." 

Here  the  Dean  anticipates  some  of  the  criticisms  sure  to  be 
made  on  his  work  : — 

"  A  long  passage  being  chosen  from  the  narrative  part  of  the 
Gospels,  in  which,  perhaps,  for  twenty  or  more  verses  there  may 
hardly  be  any  difference  between  the  two  texts  ;  and  this  is  paraded  as 
a  sample  of  the  uselessness  of  such  an  undertaking.  Again,  some  text 
in  which  the  Authorised  Version,  usually  quoted  in  support  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  bat  so  changed  in  the  Revision  as  to  destroy  or  impair  sach 
proof,  is  held  up  as  shewing  either  that  the  Reviser  is  unsound,  or 
that  his  work  is  of  dangerous  tendency.  Of  course,  it  has  never 
dawned  upon  such  objectors  that  a  translator  of  Holy  Scripture  must 
be  absolutely  colourless,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  choicest  text  and  the 
plainest  proof  of  doctrine,  if  the  words  were  not  those  of  what  he  is 
constrained  in  his  conscience  to  receive  as  God's  testimony." 

It  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  these  remarks,  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  renderings  of  our  two  works.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  the  veneration  and  love  which  have  gathered  around 
the  Authorised  Version  even  in  our  own  minds,  that  we  have 
had  too  long  to  school  ourselves  into  severe  impartiality,  not 
to  cherish  it  in  all  that  follows.* 

In  criticising  works  of  the  kind  before  us,  we  must  be  guided 
by  certain  principles  : 

1.  Any  contributions  towards  perfecting  our  version  of  the 
New  Testament  for  public  and  general  use,  must,  to  secure 
a  favourable  reception,  abide  as  far  as  possible  by  the  English 
of  the  17th  century.  Whatever  other  excellences  our  modem 
English  possesses,  it  wants  the  stately  dignity  and  grave 
tough  energy  which  every  one  loves  in  our  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, and  feels  to  be  suited  to  the  Book  of  God.  In 
secular  literature,  any  affectation  of  that  style  would  be 
insufferable  ;  but  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  no  one  would 
like  the  style  of  Macaulay,  or  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  or  Arthur 
Helps,  pure  and  chaste  though  it  is.  Hence  Mr  Green's  "  New 
Translation" — supposing  its  renderings  and  its  vocabulary  to 
to  be  alike  faultless — would  be  all  but  universally  pronounced 
a  failure,  were  it  tried  by  this  test  (a  test,  however,  by  which 
we  must  not  try  it).     But  even  a  large  admixture  of  modem 

*  Oh,  Sir  (said  a  worthy  Christian  to  a  friend  of  ours, 'after  he  had  preached 
on  the  words,  "To  you  therefore  which  believe  he  is  precious,"  and  who 
had  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  marginal  rendering.  "  He  is  an  honour," 
did  not  seem  to  him  so  happy — Oh,  Sir),  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  text  there  is  to  be  preferred  to  tbat  in  the  margin.  'Why  do  you 
thmk  so  ?  asked  our  friend.  Oh,  well,  that  word  ' '  precious, "  it's  such  a  charm- 
ing word  !  Not  a  little  of  the  condemnatory  criticism  with  which  all  such 
works  as  those  before  us  must  lay  their  account,  is  of  this  nature  we  suspect, 
and  though  one  is  loath  to  speak  harshly  of  it,  we  must  sedulously  guard 
against  yielding  to  it. 
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English  would  be  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  a  wholly 
modern  style.  The  new  patches  on  the  old  garment,  the  new 
wine  in  the  old  bottles,  would  offend  against  all  good  taste — a 
remark  applicable  to  several  attempts  to  improve  our  Author- 
ised Version,  which  have  speedily  gone  out  of  sight. 

2.  Archaisms  should  be  carefully  retained,  save  where  from 
the  modifications  which  our  language  has  undergone  they 
tend  to  mislead  or  are  otherwise  objectionable.  This  remark 
applies  to  words,  forms,  and  phrases  alike.  Thus,  the  old 
termination  of  the  third  person  singular  in  the  present  tense 
of  verbs — loveth,  doeth,  ha^/i — should  be  tenaciously  retained, 
as  Dean  Alford  judiciously  does  ;  while  the  abandonment  of  it 
by  Mr  Green  puts  his  translation  at  once  to  a  disadvantage,  if 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  substitute  for  our  present  version.* 
So  with  the  nominative  plural  of  the  second  person,  "  ye" 
which  should  by  all  means  be  retained,  as  tho  Dean  does,  and 
never  changed  into  *'  you,"  as  Mr  Green  always  does.f  Also 
(as  Archbishop  Trench  says),  there  can  be  no  question,  but  that 
our  old  preterites  "brake,"  "clave,"  "  drave,"  "  spake,"  "  sware," 
"  tare,"  and  I  think  also  "lift"  (?),  should  stand  ;  to  which  we 
may  add  "holpen"  (Luke  i.  54),  "  holden"  (Luke  xxiv.  16).^ 
So  of  the  past  tense  with  that  useful  auxiliary  do,  as  "  did  eat," 
"  did  hide,"  "  did  shake,"  "  did  value,"  "  doth  not  live."  These 
should  all  be  retained  (as  Alford  does,  not  Green).  The  old 
form  of  the  third  person  plural  indicative  be,  should  not  be 
changed  into  are,  unless  where  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
imperative.  Thus,  we  should  still  say,  "  Many  there  he  which 
go  in  thereat  ;"  "  Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God."  But  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"  (Matt.  ix.  2),  should 
be  changed  into  "  are  forgiven,"  because  people  are  apt  to 
think  it  means,  "Let  them,  he  forgiven,"  and  only  from  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Luke  vii.  48  (where  exactly  the  same 
form  of  the  word  is  used),  would  an  ordinary  reader  gather  that 
the  indicative  is  meant  in  both  places.  Also  "  archaisms  which 
are  in  positive  opposition  to  the  present  usage  of  the  English 

*  Thus  :  "To  me  belongs  vengeance,  I  will  repay,  says  the  Lord."  "  None 
of  us  lives  to  himself,  and  none  dies  to  himself."  "  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains us."     So  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament. 

t  Thus  :  "You  believe  in  God."  "You  know  the  way."  "  If  you  love 
me,"  &c.     "  You  are  my  friends,  if  you  do,"  &c.     So  everywhere. 

J  ' '  They  are  as  good  English  now  as  they  were  tv-o  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  ;  in  many  cases  they  are  the  forms  still  in  use  among  our  common  peo- 
ple, if  not  in  towns,  yet  in  the  country  ;  and  even  where  they  are  not,  they 
create  no  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  any,  but  serve  profitably  to  diflfer- 
ence  the  language  of  Scripture  from  the  language  of  common  life." — (On  the 
"Authorised  "Version,"  &c.,  pp.  64,  65).  As  to  some  of  the  above  examples, 
a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist.  "  Strake"  (for  instance)  is,  we  suspect, 
ccarcely  intelligible  to  common  readers  in  Acts  xxvii.  17;  and  "lift"  we  have 
queried. 
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tongue/'  should  certainly  be  removed,  as  "  his  "  and  "  her  " 
applied  to  things  ("  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour ;"  "  the 
tree  of  life  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month,"  &e.) — for  this  in 
every  case  "it"  should  be  substituted,  which  might  be  done 
(says  Trench)  without  the  least  observation.  But  we  differ 
decidedly  from  the  archbishop,  when  he  recommends  "  who  " 
to  displace  "  which "  wherever  a  person  is  meant.  Beyond 
doubt  "  which,"  considered  as  common  gender,*  though  then 
declining,  was  considered  good  English  at  the  date  of  our 
Authorised  Version  ;  and  the  eminent  men  to  whom  we  owe  it 
— whose  perception  of  rhythm  was  so  fine  that  we  find  them 
alternating  between  "  who,"  "  which,"  and  "  that,"  not  capri- 
ciously, but  on  a  rhythmic  principle — seem  to  have  deemed  it 
a  privilege  to  have  such  choice  in  the  matter.  And  now  that 
our  ear  has  got  attuned  to  this  archaism  in  the  Scriptures, 
why  should  we  part  with  it  ?  For  ourselves,  it  is  a  positive 
pain  to  hear  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  begin  with,  "  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven ;"  and  when  in  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  hear  such  as  the  following  :  "  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;"  "  Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret ;"  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world,"  &c.,  it  is  like  music  to  our  ear. 
And  it  is  to  us  none  of  the  least  recommendations  of  the 
Dean's  revision — due  to  his  nice  perception  of  the  charms  of 
the  Authorised  Version — that  he  invariably  preserves  these 
archaic  forms. 

Coming  next  to  the  words  used  in  our  Authorised  Version, 
we  cordially  endorse  Archbishop  Trench's  encomium  of  them : — 

"  All  the  words  used  are  of  the  noblest  stamp,  alike  removed  from 
vulgarity  and  pedantry  ;  neither  too  familiar  nor  not  famihar  enough ; 
they  never  crawl  on  the  ground,  as  little  are  they  far-fetched.  And 
then  how  happily  mixed  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  vocables." 
Among  these  vocables,  **  there  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  archa- 
ism ;  words  which,  while  they  are  felt  by  our  people  to  be  old  and 
nnusnal,  are  yet,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  perfectly  understood  by 
them,  by  wise  and  simple,  educated  and  uneducated,  alike.  These, 
shedding  round  the  sacred  volume  the  reverence  of  age,  removing  it 
from  the  ignoble  associations  which  will  often  cleave  to  the  language 
of  the  day,  should  on  no  account  be  touched,  but  rather  thankfully 
acknowledged  and  carefully  preserved."* 

On  this  principle  we  must  be  careful  not  to  part  with  such 
words  as  "  a-dying,"  "a-fishing,"  "  a-foot,"  "abide"  (in  the 
sense  of  "await,"  Acts  xx.  23),  "ado"  (Mark  v.  39),  -adven- 
ture" (for  "  venture,"  Acts  xix.  31),  "  afore"  and  "aforehand," 

*   Like  N-in  in  tlie  earliest  Hebrew. 
+  Auth.  Vera,  &c.,  p.  33. 
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"  an  hungered,"  "  athirst,"  "  beguile,"  "  bestow  "  (for  "  stow," 
Luke  xii.  17),  "bowels"  (for  the  tender  affections),  "cumber," 
perhaps  "dure"  (for  "endure,"  Matt.  xiii.  2),  "ensample," 
"  exceeding  "  (as  an  adverb,  Mark  vi.  26),  "  folk  "  (Mark  vi.  5), 
"  haply,"  "  howbeit,"  "jeopardy,"  "  kin"  (kinsman,  kinswoman, 
kinsfolk),  "  lack,"  "  latchet,"  "  lineage,"  "  meet "  (for  "  becom- 
ing"), "  of  (for  "  by,"  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee  ;" 
and  for  "  from,"  "  From  whence  come  wars  .  .  .  Come  they 
not  of  your  lusts  ?"),  "  often "  (as  an  adverb,  "  thine  often 
infirmities  "),*  "  passion  "  (as  in  Acts  i,  S),  "  plenteous,"  "  resi- 
due," "  straitly,"  "straightway,"  " tittle " (Matt.  v.  18),  "virtue" 
(for  "efficacy,"  Luke  vi.  19;  viii.  46;  2  Pet.  i.  5),  "will" 
("  What  will  ye  that  I  should  do  unto  you  1"),  "wot,"  and  "  wist" 
(Acts  iii.  17  ;  Luke  ii.  59).  Nor  should  we  let  go  such  phrases 
as  "  on  this  fashion,"  "  clean  escaped,"  "  went  their  way,"  "  the 
more  part,"  "  because  that,"  "  in  the  which,"  "  to  the  end  that." 
It  is  none  of  the  least  merits  of  Dean  Alford's  revision,  that  he 
religiously  preserves  all  the  best  archaic  vocables,  forms,  and 
phrases,  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  of  it  may  be  trulj'-  said 
what  Archbishop  Trench  says  of  the  Revisions  of  the  "  Five 
Clergymen,"  of  whom  the  Dean  was  one  : — 

"  It  is  an  eminent  merit  (of  it)  that  he  has  not  only  urged  by  pre- 
cept, but  shewn  by  proof,  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  our  version,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  character  of  the  English  in 
which  it  is  composed.  Nor  is  it  only  on  this  account  that  we  accept 
this  work  as  by  far  the  most  hopeful  contribution  which  we  have  yet 
had  to  the  solution  of  a  great  and  difficult  problem,  but  also  as  shew- 
ing that  where  reverent  hands  touch  that  building  which  some  would 
have  wholly  pulled  down,  that  it  might  be  wholly  built  up  again,  these 
find  only  the  need  of  here  and  there  replacing  a  stone  which  had  been 
incautiously  built  into  the  wall,  or  which,  trust- worthy  material  once, 
has  now  yielded  to  the  lapse  and  injury  of  time,  while  they  leave  the 
building  itself  in  its  main  features  and  framework  untouched.  Differ- 
ing as  the  Revisers  occasionally  do  among  themselves,  they  will  not 
wonder  that  others  sometimes  differ  from  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  ;  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  upon  this 
point,  namely,  that  their  work  deserves  the  most  grateful  recognition 
of  the  Church." — {Auth.  Vers.,  p.  65). 

But  there  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words,  or  usages  of 
words,  which,  when  unintelligible  or  liable  to  mislead,  must, 
without  scruple,  be  replaced  by  others.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  some  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  : — 

(1.)  Admiration — for  "  wonder,"  without  any  notion  of  ap- 
proval :  Rev.  xvii.  6,  "  I  wondered  with  great  admiration  "  (not 
uncommon  in  Shakespere,  Milton,  Dryden,  &c.).     (2.)  Amaze- 

^'-  First  so  used  by  Tyndale  ;  then  by  all  the  rest :  "infirmities  "  is  from 
the  Rhemish  version. 
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MENT — for  ".bewilderment,"  "  not  leaving  reason  "  (as  Johnson 
says)  "  its]  full  force  :"  1  Peter  iii.  6,  "  Not  afraid  -with  any 
amazement/'  (3.)  Apprehend — in  the  literal  sense  of  "  laying 
hold  of"  (apprehendo) :  Phil.  iii.  12,  ]3, '*I  follow  after,  if 
that  I  may  apprehend  (lay  hold  of)  that  for  which  I  am  appre- 
hended of  (laid  hold  of  by)  Christ  Jesus,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended  "  (laid  or  got  hold).  In  this  sense  we 
still  speak  of  "  apprehending  a  prisoner ;"  but,  save  in  this 
case,  it  is  now  used  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  "  conceiving" 
in  the  mind.  (4.)  Beweay — not  quite  synonymous  with  "be- 
tray ;"  for  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  treacheiy,  which 
betray  does.  It  means  simply  to  "  discover  "  or  "  reveal."  But 
since  he  who  "  betrays,"  always  "  discovers  "  or  "  reveals,"  the 
two  words  are  often  interchanged ;  and  both  Green  and  Alford 
substitute  "  betrayeth  "  in  Matt,  xxvii.  73.  Perhaps  this  not 
very  euphonious  word  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
(5.)  By — for  "  against."  Who  would  guess  this  to  be  meant 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  "  I  know  nothing  by  myself?"  and  yet,  up  to 
Elizabethan  times,  it  was  occasionally  so  used  (though  not 
mentioned  by  Johnson).*  (6.)  Br  AND  by — for  "  immediately." 
This  usage  of  early  writers  seems  to  have  gone  out  by  the  time 
of  Shakespere.f  Our  translators,  no  doubt,  took  it  from  Tyn- 
dale  in  Matt.  xiii.  21,  Mark  vi.  25,  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxi.  9  (in  the 
first  of  which  all  subsequent  versions  have  it).  (7.)  Con- 
venient— in  the  original  sense  of  "  fitting,"  suitable,  becoming 
(conveniens) :  Rom.  i.  29,  Eph.  v.  4  (compare  Prov.  xxx.  8). 
(8.)  Covet — for  strong  or  earnest  "desire,"  1  Cor.  xii.  31.  In 
this  sense  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  word.  But  in  the 
sense  of  "  lusting"  after  what  is  forbidden,  another  word  should 
be  used.  In  Rom.  vii.  7,  8,  one  word  (in  two  forms)  is  trans- 
lated by  three  different  words.  "  I  had  not  known  lust  except 
the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  ('  lust ')  ;  but  sin,  tak- 
ing occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner 
of  concupiscence  {'  every  kind  of  lust ')."  So  Green.  Alford 
unhappily  abides  by  "covet"  here.  (9.)  Convince — for  "con- 
vict ;■"  John  viii,  46,  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?" 
{i.  e.  will  prove  me  a  sinner).  So  in  James  ii.  9,  "  Ye  are  con- 
vinced ('  convicted ')  of  the  law  as  transgressors."  (10.)  Damn 
and  Damnation — for  "  condemnation,"  in  any  sense  short  of 
real  damnation,  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  Probably  "  condemnation  "  had 
better  be  used  in  every  case  ;  especially  as  one  word  is  used  in 
the  original.  (11.)  Deep — for  "  abyss,"  meaning  the  abode  of 
wicked  spirits.     In  Luke  viii  31,  "  They  besought  Him  that 

*  Trench,  Auth.  Vers.,  p.  43;  Eastwood  &  Wright's  Bible  Word  Book, 
1866. 

+  For  in  Othello  he  uses  it  in  the  current  sense  of  "  after  an  interval " : 
"  Now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast." 
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He  would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the  deep  ;"  ordi- 
nary readers  understand  by  this  the  "  sea,"  or  "  lake  "  (ver.  33). 
In  Rom,  X.  7,  it  is  the  same  word — seven  times  used  in  Revela- 
tion, and  there  rendered  "  bottomless  pit."  The  word  "  deep  "  is 
taken  from  Tyndale,  but  "  abyss  "  should  be  substituted  every- 
where. (12.)  Honest — for  "  honourable,"  comely  (from  hon- 
estus) :  so  used  always  in  the  New  Testament,  but  never  so  now. 
(13.)  Let— for  "  hinder  :  Rom.  i.  18, 2  Thess.  ii.  7.  (14.)  Lively 
— for  "living":  Acts  vii.  38, 1  Peter  i.  3,  ii.  4,  5  (where  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "living"  and  "lively.")  The  word  "living" 
should  always  be  used,  in  contrast  with  mere  "  sprightliness." 
(15.)  Offend — for  "cause  to  stumble ;"  a  sense  unknown,  pro- 
bably, to  good  English,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  copied  from 
Tyndale  by  some,  not  all,  subsequent  translators ;  unhappily 
retained  by  Alford  ;  for  "  displeasure  "  is  always  suggested  by 
the  word,  which  is  foreign  to  the  seruse,  (16.)  Prevent — for 
"  go  before,"  anticipate,  forestall,  gain  advantage  over  {prcB- 
venio) :  1  Thess.  iv.  15  (compare  Ps.  xviii.  5,  18,  xxi.  3). 
(17.)  Room— for  "  place"  :  Luke  xiv.  7-10,  "  The  chief  rooms  " 
(place  at  table).  (1 8.)  Sincere — for  "  pure"  :  1  Peter  ii.  2  (from 
the  Genevan  version  here).  (19.)  Thought — for  "  anxiety  " : 
frequent  in  Old  English.*  In  Matt.  vi.  25,  &c.,  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  changed.  (20.)  Tolerable — for  "  bearable,"  endur- 
able :  Matt.  xi.  22,  24,  Luke  x.  12,  14  (from  the  Rhemish 
version).  Alford  abides  by  it ;  Green  has  "  endurable  " ; 
but  the  Saxon  "  bearable  "  seems  best.  (2 1 .)  Usury — for 
"  interest "  on  money,  without  any  idea  of  excess  :  Matt.  xxv. 
27.  Here  Green  rightly  changes,  Alford  wrongly  abides  by 
it.  It  conveys  to  modern  ears  an  obnoxious  sense.  (22.) 
Wine-fat — an  old  way  of  spelling  "  wine-vat."  (23.)  Worship 
— for  "honour,"  respect :  Luke  xiv.  10.  Now  only  so  used  as 
a  title  of  office. 

A  few  phrases,  also,  as  well  as  vocables,  might  be  changed 
with  advantage.!     But  enough  on  this. 

Coming  now  in  detail  to  Dean  Alford's  Revision,  we  must, 
to  avoid  tedious  minuteness,  content  ourselves  with  a  few  ex- 
amples— first,  of  the  improvements,  and  next,  of  what  we  deem 
imperfections  in  it.t 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Greek  is  inaccurately  rendered  in 

*  Trench,  Auth.  Vers.  p.  39  ;  Eastwood  &  Wright's  Bible  Word  Book. 

+  "That,"  prefixed  to  speeches  expressed  in  the  direct  form,  though  it  is 
good  Greek,  makes  bad  Enghsh  :  as  Luke  vii.  4.S,  "I  suppose  that  he  to 
whom  he  forgave  most."  (From  Wiclif  downwards,  however,  we  find  this. 
Green  and  Alford  of  course  correct  it). 

X  We  had  noted  some  things  on  the  for7n  and  plan  of  the  work,  and  some 
of  the  methods  adopted  to  bring  out  what  it  was  desirable  the  English  reader 
should  know  beyond,  the  mere  limits  of  translation  ;  but  we  have  not  space 
for  these. 
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our  Authorised  Version,  in  all  of  which  it  is  put  right  in  the 
Revision.  In  several  cases,  for  example,  by  disregarding  the 
tenses,  our  Authorised  Version  makes  the  text  say,  not  only 
what  it  does  not,  but  what  is  absurd.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of 
the  Virgins,  the  foolish  say  to  the  wise,  "  Give  us  of  your  oil, 
for  our  lamps  are  gone  out "  (Matt  xxv.  6).  But  as  oil  will 
not  light  an  extinguished  lamp,  though  it  will  keep  in  a  burn- 
ing one,  this  absurdity  should  have  been  avoided.  But  though 
they  had  Tyndale's  correct  rendering  ("  our  lamps  go  out ") 
before  them,  and  in  their  own  margin  have  placed  the  right 
rendering — that  of  the  Rhemish  Version  ("  our  lamps  are  going 
out  ")* — they  have  put  Wiclif  s  and  Cranmer's  wrong  render- 
ing into  their  texts.  Again,  in  the  Storm  upon  the  lake,  they 
say  (Matt.  viii.  2-t),  "  The  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves ;" 
that  it  was  full  (Mark  iv.  37)  ;  and  (in  Luke  viii.  2-3)  that 
"  they  v^ere  filled  [with  water"].  This,  of  course,  would  have 
been  to  sink  the  ship  ;  but  with  this  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  have  here  simply  copied  all  preceding  versions.  The 
tenses,  however,  being  all  present,]  the  renderings  of  the  Re- 
vision are  the  only  right  ones  :  "  the  ship  was  being  covered 
(or,  as  we  think,  a  better  idiom,  '  was  getting  covered  *)  with 
the  waves  ;"  it  "was  filling"  (or  ^'getting  full''),  and  "they 
were  filling."  Again,  in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke 
V.  6),  having  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  (say  our  trans- 
lators), "  their  net  brake"  (here  copying  all  former  versions). 
But  as  the  verb  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,+  the  Revision  gives 
the  only  true  sense,  "  their  net  v:as  breaking."  In  verse  7 
they  might  have  gone  wrong  again,  but  as  they  were  not  likely 
to  say  that  the  ship  sank,  they  have  here  said,  "  they  began  to 
si«A\"§  In  Acts  ii,  1,  they  have  committed  the  same  error, 
■  saying  (with  all  former  versions,  and  Green  here,  too),  "  And 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  -was  fully  come  ;"  whereas  the  true 
sense  (as  in  the  Revision)  is,  "  was  being  fulfilled,"  or  "  getting 
quite  fulfilled."!!  Once  more.  Rev.  vii.  14,  "These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation."  But  since  the  verb  is  in 
the  present  participle,*!  the  true  sense  (as  in  the  Revision  and 
Green)  is,  "  These  are  they  which  come  (or,  as  we  prefer,  '  which 

*   r^intnrou.  "h  xaXv^rriefai,  ytfti^ifiai,  riniTXv(ultTt. 

X  ^n'^nytuTt  (or  Jii»iiy». )  or  lii^nimT:  §  ^uitt^ir^tu. 

II  i»  T*  rufi^Xtitourfai.  By  this  we  understand  "  "when  it  was  on  the  stroke 
of  six  in  the  morning"  (when  the  Jewish  day  began).  They  were  then  "  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place," — waiting  for  the  promised  Spirit,  which,  after 
ten  days'  delay,  they  probably  had  a  presentiment  was  reserved  for  the  Pente- 
costal day.  At  all  events,  they  were  all  punctually  there  before  daybreak, 
and  just  as  the  day  was  so  drawing  on  that  the  hour  was  striking  (so  to 
speak),  the  "  sound  from  heaven"  was  heard,  andlo!  the  Spirit  had  descended. 
If  this  be  the  sense,  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  it. 
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are  coming^)  out,"  &c.* — Another  inaccuracy  lies  in  overlooking 
the  difference  between  the  imper/eci^  tense  and  theindejinite  past 
(or  the  Greek  aorist).  Thus,  at  the  circumcision  of  the  Baptist, 
"They  called  him  Zacharias"  (Luke  i.  59).  So  all  preceding 
translators  ;  but  the  true  sense  (as  in  Green  and  the  Revision), 
"  They  were  calling,"  or  better  (according  to  the  genius  of  our 
language),  "  They  were  going  to  call  him  ").f  So  at  our  Lord's 
baptism,  "  John  forbade  him  "  (Matt.  iii.  14),  which,  in  old 
English,  might  mean  simply,  "  was  hindering  him,"  or  (with 
the  Genevan  Version)  "  stayed  him."  But  the  true  sense  (as 
in  Green)  is,  "  was  checking  him,"  J  was  in  the  act  of  demurring 
or  interposing  against  it.  (Alford  leaves  this  uncorrected). 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  imperfects,  and  to  sub- 
stantive verbs  ivith  a  participle,  where  "continuance"  seems 
plainly  intended  to  be  conveyed,  but  rendered  in  our  version 
aoristically,  or  in  the  indeAnite  past.§ — In  Romans  v.  2,  our 
translators  have  confounded  the  perfect  tense  Avith  ihepresent : 
"  Through  whom  we  have  access  "  (as  if  it  had  been  ?;;^o,a£v,  as 
in  ver.  ])  ;  whereas  it  should  be  "  We  have  had  access  "  Qo^^- 
xafiiv). — In  several  places  they  have  confounded  the  subject 
with  the  predicate,  which,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  makes  something 
very  like  nonsense  :  "  Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness."  Did 
ever  any  one  suppose  that  ?  No,  but  many  think  the  converse 
of  this,  "  that  godliness  is  gain  ;"  or  turn  a  religious  profession 
to  the  purposes  of  gain.  But  here  our  translators  have  simply 
copied  all  preceding  versions.  In  Green  and  Alford,  it  is  of 
course  corrected  into  "  Supposing  that  godliness  is  gain."|| — 
Four  times  they  have  coyifounded  the  preposition  signifying 
"  because  of,"  "  for  the  sake  of"  (5/a  with  the  accu8.=  propter), 
with  the  same  preposition  when  it  signifies  "  by  "  or  "  through" 


*  As  if  he  had  said,  "  The  followers  of  the  Lamb  seem  now  but  a  miserable 
handful,  ready  to  be  crushed  out  by  persecution,  which  will  soon  wax  hotter 
and  hotter  ;  but  the  ranks,  as  they  thin  themselves,  will  be  more  than  filled 
up  by  others,  rejoicing  to  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  His  name  :  they  do 
but  chase  them  up  hither,  and  lo,  even  now,  they  '  are  coming '  trooping  in, 
and  at  length  will  be  countless." 

'I"  txaAouy.  J  diixuXviv. 

§  In  a  number  of  cases  they  are  right  enough,  the  sense  directing  them  ;  as 
in  Luke  i.  16,  "  The  whole  multitude  were  praying  without "  (h  •jr^offivxoMtoi). 
But  in  Mark  i.  39,  they  say,  ' '  Let  us  go  into  the  adjacent  towns,  that  J  may 
preach  there  also :  And  he  preached  in  their  synagogues  throughout  all  Galilee. " 
Now  though  a  continuous  sense  would  naturally  be  understood  here,  the  form 
of  the  verb  ( Jv  xr^i/Vo-wv)  is  better  rendered  in  the  Revision,  "And  he  remained 
(or  better,  '  continued  '  or  '  kept')  preaching.''  So  Luke  xxiv.  13,  "Behold, 
two  of  them  went  (it  should  be,  '  were  going ')  that  same  day  to  Emmaus  " 
(iio-a»  vro^iv'oi/.ttoi).  After  Jesus  had  made  Himself  known  to  them  and  vanished, 
they  said  one  to  another,  "  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us,"  but  better, 
"  Was  not  our  heart  burning  "  (or,  "  Did  not  our  heart  keep  burning  ")  or,  in 
Green's  bold  style,  "Was  not  our  heart  on  fire  within  us  "  (xai!>[iivn  Jv). 
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(iia  with  the  gen.-=per.)* — Though  they  usually  observe  the 
Greek  way  of  putting  a  question  when  a  negative  answer  is 
expected,  or  presumed,  or  delicately  hinted  (with  i^i]) — even  in 
Matt.  xii.  23,  "  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  ? "  which  (as  Trench 
observes)  is  now  misprinted  in  all  our  Bibles  ("  Is  not  this," 
&c. — yet  in  one  instance  they  blindly  follow  all  the  old 
versions,  except  Wiclif's,  which  being  from  the  Vulgate  was 
not  likely  to  go  wrong  here.  We  refer  to  John  iv.  29,  "  Is  not 
this  the  Christ  ?"  whereas  Wiclif  rightly  has,  "  Whether  he  be 
crist  ? "  (numquid  ipse  est  Christus  ?)  or  (with  Green  and 
Alford),  "  Is  this  the  Christ  ?"  f — with  this  delicate  shade  of 
meaning,  "  Can  this  possibly  be  the  Christ  ? " — a  modest,  and, 
in  her  case  who  said  it,  peculiarly  becoming  way  of  insinuating 
her  own  conviction. — In  Romans  ix.  15,  first  clause,  they  have 
confounded  the  contracted  present  with  the /w^M7-e,  and  in  the 
second  clause,  they  have  converted  an  uncontracted  present 
into  a  future  :  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  (for 
'  I  have')  mercy ;  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  luill 
have  (for  '  I  have ')  compassion."+  Tyndale  is  right  here,  but 
the  Genevan  version  is  wrong,  and  our  translators  seem  to  have 
followed  it.  Green  and  the  Revision  are  of  course  right. — How 
often  they  disregard  the  definite  article — rendering  such  cases 
indefinitely,  and  translating  indefinite  clauses  definitely,  we 
cannot  here  specify.  The  Revision  is  here  right ;  but  Green's 
way  of  handling  the  article  will  require  special  notice  further  on. 

In  John  iii.  1,  by  omitting  the  particle  of  transition  (d's),  our 
translators  obliterate  the  designed  contrast  between  the  super- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory  converts  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  the  very  different  convert  whose 
accession  to  Christ  is  bere  to  be  related.  In  the  Revision,  the 
chapter  begins  with  "  But,"  which  puts  all  right : — q.  d.  "  I  have 
i  spoken  of  a  crowd  of  shallow  converts,  wonderers  at  the  miracles 
["which  Jesus  wrought  during  the  Paschal  feast, — Jesus  did  not 
confide  in  these,  for  He  knew  them  too  well, — *  But "  I  am  now 
to  tell  of  a  very  different  convert.§ 

In  John  viii.  58,  the  important  distinction  between  Christ 
[and  Abraham  is  lost  in  our  version:  " Before  Abraham  U'os, 
1 1  am,"  translating  both  words  by  the  verb  of  existence.  But 
the  two  verbs  have  all  the  distinction  between  "  being "  and 
"becoming":  "Before  Abraham  was  ho'ni  (yniffdai),  I  am'* 
{"Eyij  ii.'j.!),  as  Cranmer,  or  (with  the  Rhemish  version  and 
Alford),  "  Before  Abraham  icas  made,  1  am."  In  other  words, 
while  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as  a  creature,  Jesus  claims  for 

*  Johnvi.  57,  xv.  3  ;  Kev.  xiL  11  (twice).  In  Heb.  ii  10,  the  preposition  is 
■used  both  ways. 

"h  /i»!T/  euTo;  irrit  I  ^oirri;,  J   IXia — oIhtuou, 

§  Green  misses  this  connection,  by  rendering  the  particle  "  Now." 
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Himself  uncreated  existence  ;  and  that  the  Jews  so  understood 
Hira  seems  plain,  from  their  taking  up  stones  to  stone  Him. 

Certain  important  distinctions  in  Greek  words,  lost  sight  of 
in  our  version,  are  expressed  in  the  Revision.  In  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20,  two  very  difterent  words  are  rendered  by  the  same 
English  word  "teach": — "Go  and  teach  all  nations  ;  .  .  .  Teach- 
ing them,"  &c.  Whereas  the  meaning  is,  "Go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations  (fiadriTivaari) ;  .  .  .  Teaching  them 
{AiddaKovTeg},"  &c.,  pointing  to  that  kind  of  training  which 
disciples  ought  to  receive.* — In  the  miracles  of  feeding  the  five 
and  four  thousand,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  "  baskets  "  used  in 
gathering  up  the  fragments  in  the  two  cases  were  different — 
cophinus  being  the  word  used  by  all  the  four  evangelists  in 
the  one  case,  and  spuris  by  the  two  evangelists  who  record 
the  other  miracle ;  and,  what  is  further  noticeable,  our  Lord, 
when  recalling  these  miracles  to  the  recollection  of  the  disciples, 
uses  the  one  word  of  the  one  miracle,  and  the  other  of  the 
other.  It  would  have  been  desirable,  then,  that  instead  of  the 
one  word  "  baskets,"  as  in  our  version,  another  word  had  been 
found  for  the  second  kind  of  basket ;  and  perhaps  Green  has 
come  as  near  to  it  as  is  practicable,  by  the  word  "  hand-baskets."t 
— But  a  much  more  important  distinction  is  obliterated,  m  our 
Authorised  Version,  in  2  Cor.  vii.  ]0,  "  Grodly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  (furuvoiav)  unto  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of" 
(dfisTafj!,iXriToi).  The  former  word  means  "  repentance,"  in  the 
proper  Bible  sense  of  the  term,  whose  essence  is  a  "  change  of 
mind"  (though  carrying  in  its  bosom  the  corresponding  feeling 
of  "  grief  and  hatred  of  sin  ") ;  the  latter  term  need  not  mean 
more  than  simple  "regret"  for  the  past.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Revision  this  distinction  is  thus  marked :  "  Godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  never  to  be  regretted" 
(Green,  "  that  has  no  regrets  ").  t — There  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, too,  between  two  words  which  our  version  renders  by 
the  one  word,  "  fear."  One  of  these  words  {po^og),  though 
used  in  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  never  used  to  express  that  "  cowardice "  which,  in  time 
of  persecution,  shrinks  from  confessing,  and  will  rather  deny 
the  truth.  This  is  expressed  by  the  other  word  (3f/X/a). 
Thus,  in  2  Timothy  i.  7,  "God  hath  not  given  to  us  the  spirit 
of  fear"   (buXiag),    but    better,    "the    spirit   of    cowardice" 

*  See  Acts  xi.  26,  where  the  latter  word  is  used  of  that  kind  of  teaching 
which  was  given  to  church  members. 

+  Alford's  word  "wallet"  is  unhappy,  for  a  wallet  is  a  travelling  bag; 
whereas  "spuris,  "as  its  etymology  shews,  means  any  "plaited"  or  "twisted" 
basket, — a  basket  of  wickerwork. 

X  See  Bengel's  good  remarks  on  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  which  Trench  extracts  in 
his  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Green's  excellent  remarks  in 
"  Critical  Notes,"  &c.,  pp.  3,  4, 
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(Alford)  or  "timidity:"  "a  craven  spirit"  (Green),  though 
correct,  is  not  so  good  here.  So  Rev.  xxL  7,  8,  "  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things  .  .  .  But  the  fearful  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  of  fire"  (A.  V.).  Here  Alford 
leaves  the  word  uncorrected.  It  should  be,  "But  the  cowardly" 
{buXol) — Green  (not  so  good),  "  But  the  craven."* 

By  inserting  a  brief  supplement,  the  Revision  greatly  im- 
proves the  sense  in  several  places.  Thus,  2  Cor.  xii.  18, 
"  I  desired  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  a  brother "  (A.  V.). 
But  what  he  desired  Titus  to  do  is  not  so  plain.  In  the 
Revision,  however,  it  stands  thus  :  "  I  entreated  Titus  [to  come 
unto  you],  and  with  him  I  sent  our  brother,"  which  makes  all 
plain.  So,  James  iL  5,  the  Authorised  Version  runs  thus  : 
"  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren,  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heii-s  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  T  Whether 
this  means  that  He  chose  the  poor  of  this  world,  'provided  they 
he  rich  in  faith,  to  be  heirs  of  His  kingdom,  or  whether  it  was  to 
he  rich  in  faith  that  He  chose  them,  is  not  so  clear ;  whereas 
the  evident  meaning  is  well  brought  out  thus  in  the  Revision  : 
"  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs,"  &c.,  the  words  "  to  be  "  not  being  bracketed, 
as  being  part  of  the  statement  itself.     Lastly, 

In  punctuation, — following  that  of  the  Received  Text  (that 
is  to  say,  of  Robert  Stephens), — our  translators  have  sometimes 
given  a  wrong  turn  to  the  meaning.  Thus,  Luke  xvii.  7, 
"  Which  of  you,  having  a  servant  ploughing  or  feeding  (i.  e. 
'  tending  cattle,'  as  Green  and  Alford  rightly  translate),  will 
say  unto  him  hy  and  by,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field 
(meaning,  will  thus  address  him  immediately  on  his  return 
from  woi'k).  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat  Tf  But  that  "by  and 
by  "  belongs,  not  to  the  preceding,  but  the  following  words,  is 
evident  from  the  next  verse,  and  in  sense  is  this  :  "  Will  any 
of  you  say  to  his  servant,  on  returning  from  the  field.  Sit  down 
immediately  to  meat  ?  Will  he  not  rather  say.  Get  ready 
immediately  for  me,  and  when  I  have  done,  then  *  aftei^vard' 
thou  shalt  eat  ?"  t — In  Heb.  xiii.  7-9,  the  true  sense  is 
destroyed  by  wrong  punctuation :  "  Remember  them  which  have 
the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of 
God  ;  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conver- 
sation ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

*  See  Trench's  "  Synonyms  of  Xew  Testament,"  sec.  10. 

+  In  this  punctuation  they  follow  Erasmus  and  Beza,  and  even  De  Wette, 
and  others  go  \vith  them. 

J  So  the  Vulgate  (and  of  course  Wiclif ),  and  so  aU  the  old  English  versions, 
except  the  Genevan ;  and  so  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  TregeUes  punc- 
tuate ;  so  Bengel  and  Meyer  take  it ;  and  so  Green  and  Alford  translate. 
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Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines."  Two 
mistakes  are  apt  to  be  made  here :  that  the  rulers  they  were 
to  follow  were  living  ones ;  and  that  the  "  end  "  or  burden  of 
their  preaching  was  Jesus  Christ  as  the  unchangeable  One. 
But  punctuate  and  translate  (with  Alford)  thus  :  "  Remember 
them  which  had  the  rule  over  you,  such  as  spoke  to  you  the 
word  of  God  ;  the  end  of  whose  life  considering,  imitate  their 
faith.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  Be  not  carried  about  (or  '  away')  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines" — and  one  sees  at  once  that  the  spiritual  guides 
held  up  for  our  recollection  were  deceased  ones ;  that  in  the 
light  of  their  blessed  departure,  the  faith  from  which  it  sprang 
was  to  be  followed ;  and  that  since  Christ  was  an  unchange- 
able Master,  they  were  to  beware  of  fickleness  in  the  doctrines 
they  took  up. — We  have  room  for  but  one  more  example  of 
this.  Rev.  i.  17,  18,  "I  am  the  first  and  the  last:  I  am  he 
that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more.'' Here  the  connecting  "  and  "  at  the  beginning  of  verse 
18  is  awanting,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  statement  is 
thus  impaired.  In  the  Revision  it  is  thus  restored :  "  Fear 
not  ;  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  the  Living  One  ;  and  I 
was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

We  have  hardly  space  left  to  notice  what  appear  to  us 
imperfections  in  this  Revision  of  Dean  Alford's,  but  it  may 
serve  a  double  purpose  if  we  note  a  few  cases  in  which  Green 
appears  to  have  the  decided  advantage. 

In  the  A.  V.  and  Revision  alike,  the  important  distinction 
between  the  words  "  demon  "  and  "  devil "  is  lost ;  the  same 
word,  "  devil,"  being  used  for  both.  It  is  true  that  demoniacal 
possession  is  a  form  of  Satanic  operation  ;  but  since  such  pos- 
session is  never  ascribed  to  Satan  under  the  name  of  "  devil," 
but  always  of  "  demon,"  so  striking  a  fact  should  never  be  lost 
to  the  English  readers ;  and  as  the  word  "  demon  "  is  now 
naturalised  in  our  language,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  used,  as 
Green  does.  Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  "  demonised " 
should  not  be  used  for  those  "  possessed  with  devils"  or  rather 
"  demons  "  (^a/^ov/^o'/xs^o/),  as  also  "  swaddled  "  for  "  wrapt  in 
swaddling  bands  "  (irfra^yavwo'si/,  Luke  ii.  7),  as  Green  does,  and 
"paralytic"  for  "sick  of  the  palsy"  (rraoaAvrr/.og).^' 

In  the  A.  V.  and  the  Revision  alike,  the  word  for  "robber" 
(XridTTig)  is  in  some  important  places  rendered  "  thief,"  though 
the  word  for  that  (xXscrr???)  is  different.  Thus,  of  the  temple, 
our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers  "  (Xri'^-uv)  ; 
but  in  the  two  first  Gospels,  the  A.  V.  and  the  Revision  (with 

*  The  Revision  carefully  distinguishes  the  two  very  different  words  for 
"  hell "  {yiivva)  and  "  had^s  "  (eilyj;),  using  the  latter  word  invariably  where  it 
occurs,  and  we  think  rightly. 
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all  previous  versions)  render  this  "  thieves  ;"*  while  in  the  third 
Gospel  it  is  rendered  in  the  Revision  "  rohhers."]  Again,  our 
Lord  said  to  those  who  came  to  apprehend  Him,  "  Are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  robber  {y.riSTTiv)  with  swords  and  staves  (or  better, 
with  Green,  '  clubs  ')  to  take  me  ?"  Here  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Revision  render  it  "  a  thief."  But  a  mere  thief  would  not 
require  an  armed  party  to  take  Him,  whereas  a  robber,  who  is 
prepared  for  violence,  naturally  might.  Finally,  there  were 
crucified  with  our  Lord  "  two  robbers"  (Xriff-ai).l  But  here  the 
Revision  is  right  (even  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  John  xviii.  40, 
and  2  Cor.  xi.  26). 

In  Gal.  i.  18,  the  apostle  says,  in  the  A.  V.,  "  I  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  see  Peter."  But  the  word  QarosioS)  means  more 
than  to  "  see."  The  Revision  says,  "  to  visit."  But  as  the 
word  means  to  "visit"  in  the  sense  of  "making  the  acquain- 
tance" of  a  person  or  place.  Green's  version,  "to  make  acquaia- 
tance  with,"  or  Ellicott's,  "  to  become  acquainted  with,"  is 
undoubtedly  best,  John  ii.  ]  0,  "  Every  man  at  the  beginning 
doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when  men  have  vjell  drunk 
(or  better,  'drunk  freely" — Green),  then  that  which  is  worse" 
(A-  y.).  But  how  stands  this  in  the  Revision  ?  "  When  men 
are  drunken."  This,  we  know,  is  Meyer's  rendering  of  the 
words  ;  and  certainly  the  word  in  classical  writers  appears  to 
be  used  always  in  this  sense ;  but  in  Gen.  xliil  34,  Hagg.  i.  6, 
and  Cant.  v.  i,  it  is  used  by  the  Seventy  in  the  milder  sense ; 
and  as  this  is  all  that  the  governor  of  the  feast  needed  to  say 
on  this  occasion,  far  better  surely  is  the  rendering  of  Green, 
which  is  that  of  Beza,  Tholuck,  and  De  Wette. 

In  Eph,  iv.  29,  A.  V.,  the  apostle  says,  "  Let  no  corrupt 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying."^  The  Revision  rendei-s  this, 
*'  For  the  building  up  of  the  need."  Is  this  intelligible  ? 
Ellicott  is  no  better,  "  For  edification  of  need,"  nor  does  his 
note  do  much  to  justify  this.  Green's  version,  "For  up- 
building, as  need  may  be,"  seems  as  justifiable  as  it  is  simple. 

2  Tim.  ii.  24-26,  contains  direction-s  how  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  in  the  snare  of  the  devil,  and  "  taken  captive  by  him 
at  his  will"  (A.  V.),  meaning  the  devil's  will.||  For  this  the 
Revision  has,  "In  pursuance  of  God's  will."  Against  this 
violent  "  introduction  of  a  new  and  foreign  element,"  we  refer 
to  the  Dean's  own  note  (Gr.  Test.) ;  nor  does  Ellicott's  note 

*  Mat.  xxi  13  ;  Mark  xi  17.  +  Luke  xix.  46. 

t  Mat.  xxvii.  38  ;  Mark  xv.  27.  In  Luke  xxiii.  32,  39,  they  are  called 
"malefactors"  (xetKcvoyai),  not  a  word  which  would  be  employed  of  a  mere 
thief  ;  nor  would  such  be  punished  with  crucifixion. 

11  tls  ra  iKtUtv  tiKvfuc,  "  unto  the  doing  of  his  pleasure,"  as  we  understand  it. 
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(to  which  the  Dean  refers  as  weighty  in  favour  of  the  rendering 
to  which  he  now  gives  in)  appear  to  us  to  have  the  force 
ascribed  to  it.  Mr  Green  has  "  entrapped,  as  they  have  been 
at  his  will." 

]  Peter  i.  6,  "  Though  now  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are 
in  heaviness"  (A.  V.  and  R).  But  as  the  apostle  certainly 
does  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  doubt  of  its  being  needful,  we 
think  Green's  version  much  better:  "Since  it  must  be"  (JTbiov). 

We  throw  the  following  together  as  improvements  in  Green, 
as  we  think,  1  Peter  i.  11,  "  The  spirit  of  Christ  .  .  .  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow  "  (A.  v.).  "  The  sufferings  regarding  Christ "  (says  the 
Revision.  Green,  "  The  sufferings  to  come  on  Christ,  and  the 
glorious  things  thereafter,"  which  answers  decidedly  better 
with  the  Greek,*  though  for  the  latter  clause,  "  the  following 
glories  "  we  think  best. — Titus  i.  12,  "  The  Cretans  are  .  .  . 
slow  bellies''  (A.  V.)  ;  "slothful  bellies"  (R.)  ;  "  lazy  gluttons  " 
(Green). — 1  Peter  ii.  6,  7,  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  .  .  .  elect, 
precious  .  .  .  Unto  you  therefore  which  believe  he  is  precious  " 
(A.  v.).  The  Revision  has  for  "precious,"  "Had  in  honour  ;" 
and  in  ver.  7,  "  Unto  you  therefore  which  believe  in  the 
honour.  Green :  "  Behold  I  lay  .  .  .  precious  .  .  .  For  you, 
then,  that  believe  is  the  preciousness,"  which  we  like  best. — 
James  iii.  15,  "Earthly,  sensual,  devilish"  (A.  V.  and  R,). 
But  as  the  last  word  used  is  peculiar,  and  here  only  (BaifMovtudrjg), 
we  think  Green  rightly  renders  it  "  fiendish." — 1  Cor.  vi.  9, 
and  1  Tim.  i.  10,  "Abusers  of  ('that  defile')  themselves  with 
mankind,"  or  "with  men"  (A.  V.  and  R.);  Green,  "Sodomites." 
— We  must  protest  against  the  abandonment  of  the  ^word 
"  bowels/'  for  the  tender  "  affections,"  now  so  thoroughly 
naturalised,  Phil.  i.  8,  "  I  long  after  you  all  in  the  bowels  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (A.  V.),  Are  we  prepared  to  have  this  turned 
into  "  The  tender  heart  of  Jesus  Christ "  (R)  ?  Green's  word, 
"  yearnings,"  is  good,  but  A.  V.  still  better.  Philem.  7,  "  The 
bowels  of  the  saints  have  been  refreshed  by  thee,  brother" 
(A.  V.  and  Green),  sounds  more  tender  than  "the  hearts"  (R)  ; 
and  ver.  12,  "Receive  him  that  is  mine  own  bowels"  (A.  V.  and 
Green),  is  surely  better  than  "mine  own  heart"  (R.),  and  so  in 
ver.  20,  but  most  in  1  John  iii.  17,  "  Whoso  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  [of  compassion]  from 
him"  (A.  V.  and  Green),  is  certainly  not  improved  by  "shutteth 
up  his  heart"  (R).  In  other  cases  we  should  not  insist  on 
retaining  the  word. — Rev,  vi.  2,  "  Conquering  and  to  conquer" 
(A.  Y.  and  Green),  for  which  the  Revision  has,  "  Conquering,  and 
in  order  that  he  may  conquer"  (R.)  if  this,  though  literal,  seems 


*    TU  ii;  XS'^"''''  ""^^M/taTa  *ai  fag  ftira  TccZra  oi^a;. 
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no  improvement  on  our  own  idiomatic  rendering. — Add  to 
these  the  following:  Luke  iv.  34,  "Thou  art  coming  to  destroy 
us  "  (R).  We  prefer  the  interrogative  rendering,  "  Art  thou 
come  ?"  &c.  (A.  V.  and  Green).  Among  many  needless  changes, 
we  may  observe  Mark  vii.  27,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread"  (A.  V.  and  Green),  changed  into  "the  bread  of 
the  children."  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  "I  endure  all  things  for  the  elects' 
sake "  (A.  V.),  into  "  for  the  sake  of  the  elect "  (R.).  Rom. 
xvi.  13,  "  Salute  Rufus  .  .  .  and  his  mother  and  mine  "  (A.  V. 
and  Green),  into  "  Salute  Rufus  .  .  .  and  ^her  who  is]  his 
mother  and  mine."  What  can  be  the  use  of  this  tame  supple- 
ment ?  Heb.  xi.  17,  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried, 
offered  up  Isaac"  (A.  V.  and  Green),  into  "When  he  was 
tempted  "  (R.). 

Heb.  iv.  16  :  "  Let  us  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  gi'ace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need"  (A.  V.)  :  "while  yet  there  is  time"  (R.).  This  seems  to 
give  quite  a  Avrong  turn  to  the  pa.ssage.  "  For  seasonable  aid" 
(Green)  seems  exactly  to  hit  the  intended  sense.* 

Rev.  iii.  8  :  "  .  .  .  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it,  for  thou  hast  hast  a  little 
strength"  (A.  V.  and  Green) ;  "  .  .  .  because  thou  hast  little 
power"  (R.).  Of  course,  the  Greek  will  bear  either  sense  ; 
but  what  a  different  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  indefinite  English  article  "  a  little,"  or  "  little"  ! 
We  may  safely  leave  the  ordinary  reader,  in  the  light  of  the 
commendatory  strain  of  the  passage,  to  decide  whether  the  R. 
improves  here  upon  the  A.  V. 

These  specimens  of  what  we  deem  imperfections  in  this 
Revision  (but  a  few  of  a  number  we  had  marked  down,  and 
selected  chiefly  as  requiring  the  least  criticism,  and  as  capable 
of  comparison  in  favour  of  Mr  Green's  renderings),  are  made 
not  only  with  unfeigned  deference,  but  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  the  unanimous  approval  even 
of  competent  judges  in  such  work.  We  had  noted,  besides,  a 
number  of  passages  in  which  the  Authorised  Version  seems  to 
us  preferable  both  to  the  Revision  of  the  Dean  and  the  Trans- 
lation of  Mr  Green  ;  some,  also,  in  which  all  three  seemed  to  us 
capable  of  improvement.  But  we  can  now  only  give  one 
example  of  each  of  these. 

In  Heb.  x.  12,  we  have  a  provoking  example  of  right  and 
wrong  punctuation  :  "  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
So  stood  the  verse  in  the  (n^iginal  edition  of  our  Authorised 
Version,  with  the  comma  after  "  for  ever."     But  the  despotic 
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printers  have  at  length  succeeded  in  printing  it,  in  almost 
every  edition,  thus :  "  .  .  .  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down,"  &c.,  with  the  comma  before  "  for 
ever."  In  this  last  way  of  it,  the  sense  is  quite  changed.  Be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  the  contrast  here  drawn  between  the 
Jewish  high  priest  and  our  "great  High  Priest"  is  between 
their  having  to  "  offer  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices  which 
could  never  take  away  sins"  (ver.  11)  and  His  oiTering  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,"  after  which  (His  work  being  wholly 
done,  and  eternally  efficacious)  He  "  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God"  to  reap  the  fruit  of  it.  With  us,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  translators  were  right  in  the  punc- 
tuation. In  this  they  had  no  English  predecessors,  save 
Wiclif  (though  his  original,  the  Vulgate,  is  ambiguous),  all 
succeeding  versions  placing  the  comma,  as  we  think,  wrong. 
And  this  wrong  punctuation  is  followed  both  by  Green  and 
Alford. 

The  one  example  we  have  room  for  of  imperfection  in  all 
the  three  versions,  is  in  the  pronoun  used  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  Greek,  the  word  "  spirit "  being  in  the  neuter 
gender,  we  naturally  expect  a  neuter  pronoun.  So,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  in  most,  but  not  in  all,  places.  For  in  John  xiv.  26, 
we  read,  "  But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  wJiich  (o,  'which ') 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  HE  (exuvos^  shall  teach  you 
all  things  ;"  shewing,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  a  Person  who 
is  meant  by  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  consequently,  that  though 
a  neuter  pronoun  is  in  Greek  usually  employed  in  speaking  of 
Him,  this  is  merely  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  grammar, 
the  bonds  of  which  are  burst  in  the  above  case,  where  tiie 
personality  of  the  Spirit  is  prominently  before  the  Speaker's 
and  the  Evangelist's  minds  ;  in  English  that  is  not  in  the  least 
called  for,  and  therefore  in  our  language  improper.  Accord- 
ingl}",  in  Rom.  viii.  26,  our  A.  V.  and  the  Revision  do  wrong  in 
rendering  the  words  "  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us";  while,  in  ver.  27,  both  come  right  again — "  because  Ae 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of 
God."  There  being  no  pronoun  here.  Green  is,  unhappily,  too 
consistent  with  himself — "  it  pleads,"  &c.  In  every  case  "  He  " 
and  "  Himself"  should  be  used. 

For  the  last  division  of  our  subject — the  peculiarities  of  Mr 
Green's  revision — we  have  left  so  little  space,  that  we  can  do  it 
no  justice,  and  must  compress  all  we  have  to  say  into  a  couple 
of  paragraphs. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  author  has  raised  a  needless 
prejudice  against  his  work  in  the  minds  of  many,  by  the  choice 
of  so  purely  modern  an  English  style,  and  so  persistently  ad- 
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hering  to  it.  Even  so  good  a  word  as  "  concerning'^  he  must 
change  into  "  about,"  as  in  Rom.  i,  3,  "  about  his  Son " ;  and 
"divers  diseases"  into  "various"  (Matt.  iv.  24).  One  would 
think  he  changes  the  rendering  often  for  the  mere  sake  of 
change  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  for  the  worse.  1  Cor. 
XV.  27  ("  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted,"  &c.)  is  changed 
into  "  it  is  clearly  luith  the  saving  of  hi'ni,"  &c.  Acts  iii.  G 
("  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have,"  &c.) 
becomes  "...  have  I  none;  ivJiat  hoivever  1  have."  The 
rendering  of  Acts  viii.  33  ("  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment 
was  taken  away")  is  apt  to  create  a  smile ;  "  In  his  lowly 
plight  his  judgment  was  reft."  In  very  many  cases  the  change 
is  unhappy,  and,  in  some  very  important  cases  most  obnoxious. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  where  the  article  is  concerned. 
Wherever  the  definite  article  is  wanting  in  the  Greek,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  translation,  with  what  results  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  out  of  a  number  of  examples  we  had 
marked  : — Matt.  v.  34,  35  :  "  .  .  .  not  to  swear  at  all  .  .  . 
nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  a  footstool  of  his  feet,  .  .  .  nor  by 
Jerusalem,  for  it  is  a  city  of  the  great  King."*  James  112: 
"  Blest  is  a  man  who  endures."  Matt,  xiii,  39  :  "  The  harvest 
is  a  close  of  an  age"  ;  xxi.  42  :  "The  stone  .  .  .  became  a 
head  of  a  corner"  (so  Acts  iv.  11).  Acts  viil  39  :  "a  spirit  of 
the  Lord  caught  away  Philip."  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
this  way  of  translating  is  less  endurable.  Thus  Matt.  L  18  : 
"  She  was  found  with  child  from  Holy  S])iHt " ;  iii.  1  ]  : 
"He  shall  baptise  you  ivith  Holy  Spirit" ;  xii.  36:  "David 
himself  said  in  Holy  Spirit."  Luke  i.  35  :  "  The  angel  said 
...  to  her,  Holy  Spirit  vAU  come  on  thee  "  ;  iv.  1 :  "  Jesus, 
full  of  Holy  Sph^."  And  so  on,  wherever  the  phrase  "  Holy 
Spirit"  occurs  without  the  Greek  article.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  the  reasoning  of  those  scholars  who  hold  that  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  phrase  loith  and  without  the 
article — the  former,  in  their  opinion,  denoting  the  Spirit  per- 
sonally,  the  latter  ofUciaUy  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  intended  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other, 
his  operations  in  man.  We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish this  distinction  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  scarcely  in  any  case  mentioned  save  in  relation  to  His  opera- 
tions in  our  nature,  the  article  ought,  on  this  theory,  to  be 
absent  in  many  cases  where  it  is  not  so,  and  therefore,  that 
the  distinction  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  nothing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  justify  such  phraseology  as 
the  above  of  Mr  Green's  ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  with  not 

*   Why,  on  this  principle,  have  we  not,  in  ver.  34,  "...  by  the  heaven, 
for  it  is  a  throne  of  God,"  instead  of  "  God's  throne"  ? 
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a  few,  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  not  to  be  despised,  it 
will  constitute  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  whole  version. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfavourable  way  of  judging  of  this  work 
by  ordinary  yet  intelligent  readers,  would  be  to  take  it  up  at 
random,  and  read  through  one  entire  chapter,  either  in  the 
historical  or  in  the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Its 
real  merits  are  best  discovered  as  one  comes  back,  after  such  a 
process,  and  looks  closely  at  particular  passages.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  author  has  translated  on  fixed  principles,  to 
which  he  steadily  adheres  ;  that,  as  his  aim  has  evidently  been 
to  bring  out  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought  in  the  origi- 
nal, in  the  phraseology  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  so  he 
has  in  many  cases  succeeded  remarkably  well — so  well,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  if  we  had  space  for  it,  to  give 
selections  from  the  large  list  of  such  renderings  which  we  have 
noted  ;  and  consequently,  that  though  not  prepared  with  any 
such  view,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  any  contemplated  improvement  of  our 
Authorised  Yersion.  Perhaps  both  this  work  and  the  Dean's 
Revision  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  aoristic  rendering  of  the 
Greek  aorist  into  English,  where  our  own  version  employs  the 
perfect  tense.     But  we  cannot  at  this  stage  recur  to  details. 

We  conclude  by  repeating  a  remark  made  in  a  former  part 
of  this  paper,  that  instead  of  making  a  Royal  Commission — if 
ever  such  a  step  is  to  be  taken — -the  starting-point,  it  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  terminus  of  many  and  perhaps  protracted 
efforts,  by  a  body  of  scholars  voluntarily  associated  for  this 
purpose,  and  working  on  definite  principles,  carefully  prepared 
and  agreed  on.  We  are  not  without  good  hope  of  seeing  steps 
taken  to  originate  such  an  association,  nor  without  expectation 
of  real  good  from  it,  whether  terminating  in  the  way  Dean 
Alford  looks  for  or  not.  And  certainly,  if  "  every  word  of  God 
is  pure,"  it  will  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  real 
advances  towards  a  more  perfect  settlement  of  the  text,  and  a 
more  perfect  expression,  in  our  own  tongue,  of  its  precious 
meaninof.  David  Brown. 


Art.  V. — Curiosities  of  Later  Biography — Henry  Crahb 
Robinson  and  W.  Savage  Landor. 

MUCH  noise  has  been  made  in  the  literary  world  recently 
by  the  publication  of  the  biographies  of  the  two  men 
named  above,  who,  notwithstanding  very  marked  differences 
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of  temper  and  tendency,  had  yet  several  things  in  common. 
They  are  both  in  a  sense  individual  men,  and  both  are  repre- 
sentative.    The  one  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genial 
school,  whose  chief  end  is   complete  culture   and   full-orbed 
intellectual  sympathy ;  and  the  other,  of  the  neo-classic  or 
modem-pagan  schoo],  whose  ideal  is  mere  natural  self-enjoy- 
ment.    Superficially  these  two  classes  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  one  being  towards 
Society,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  Solitude.     But  inas- 
much as  the  social  impulse  in  the  ca.se  of  the  first  is  on  inves- 
tigation discovered  to  rest  on  nothing  deeper  than  the  necessity 
for  being  listened  to,  and  seeing  one's  self  reflected  in  the  eyes 
of  others  in  order  to  the  projection  through  all  of  a  dominating 
egotistic  note  (the  most  superficial  eye  discovering  in  diaries 
and  the  like  a  mere  congeries  of  details  without  any  ideal 
unity  whatever)  ;  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  perceive  that  a 
revolt  against  society, — its  conventional  demands  and  require- 
ments,— is  justified  by  the  plea  of  the  sacredness  of  individuality, 
— our  typical   men,   dififerent  as    they  seem,  are  yet  bound 
together  in  a  bond  of  egotism.     They  are  pre-eminently  painters 
of  themselves,  servants  of  themselves,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  "no  man  can  be  a  hero  to  his  valet,"  they  succeed  in 
being  heroes  to  themselves.     Crabb  Robinson's  whole  fame 
rests  on  his  conversation  ;  but  his  talk  has  himself  constantly 
for  centre,  explicitly  or  implicitly  ;   he  does  not  select  any 
person,  and  throw  out  his  whole  sympathy  towards  it,  so  that 
the  source  of  the  light  is  overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  grate- 
ful revelation  given  to  the  eye.     Mr  "Walter  Savage  Landor, 
in  the  midst  of  his  isolation, — "the  loneliness  and  isolation  of 
which  he  at  once  boasted  and  complained," — never  ceases  to 
think  of  himself,  and  of  himself  as  the  object  of  interest  to  the 
very  society  he  has  voluntarily  escaped  from.      Mr   Crabb 
Robinson  never  forgets  himself  in  Goethe ;  we  never  lose  the 
sound  of  Mr  Savage  Lander's  voice  in  the  "  Imaginary  Con- 
versations "  of  Milton,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon.     In  both  self- 
consciousness  rises  to  an  intensity  amouating  almost  to  disease, 
incapacitating  both  alike  for  the  full  and  healthy  performance 
of  those  duties  which  bring  a  man  closest  to  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fellow-men, — their  common  joys  and  sorrows,  wants  and 
gratifications.     It  has  been  said,  that  true  solitude  can  be 
easiest  found  amid  the  crowds  of  a  great  city.     Certainly  when 
we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  some  men  dissipate  and 
gracefully  play  away  their  possibilities  in  the  restlessness  of 
dilettante  society,  without  ever  meeting  with  the  polished 
steel  reflector  of  another  faithful  heart  that  would  throw  back 
their  light  upon  themselves,  we  get  at  least  as  good  a  notion 
of  solitude  as  that  afforded  by  the  man  who  divides  his  time 
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between  admiring  his  villa  and  inditing  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tion," regulating  his  every  act  by  considerations  of  how  original 
other  folks  must  think  him.  Mr  Crabb  Robinson's  desire  to 
be  "  everybody's  body "  within  a  certain  circle,  including  all 
sorts  of  notorieties,  is  not  so  different,  after  all,  from  the  strong- 
headed  overbearingness  of  Savage  Landor,  who  yet  persecutes 
himself  with  the  fear  that  people  may  not  think  him  a  genius, 
or  may  think  him  "  affected."  "  I  love  green  fields,"  writes  Mr 
Savage  Landor,  "  and  I  once  loved  being  wet  in  the  summer  or 
spring.  In  that  season,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  youth,  I  always 
walked  with  my  hat  in  my  hand  when  it  rained,  and  only  left 
off  the  practice  when  I  read  that  Bacon  did  it,  fearing  to  be 
thought  guilty  of  affectation "  (Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  iii. 
p.  521.)  This  short  extract  is  characteristic  of  both  the  men, 
and  the  fact  of  its  finding  a  place  in  the  Diary,  in  preference  to 
so  much  else  which  sprung  out  of  their  intimacy,  almost  justi- 
fies not  only  the  juxtaposition  we  have  given  them,  but  the 
mental  affinity  and  essential  habitude  we  have  indicated  as 
existing  between  the  two. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  speak  of 
Savage  Landor  as  a  pagan, — an  old  Greek, — and  by  implica- 
tion to  excuse  or  justify  on  this  ground  his  terrible  aberrations 
and  furious  outrages.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Never  was  there  a  man  whose  whole  activity  gave  more 
direct  evidence  of  overweening  and  diseased  self-conscious- 
ness. An  image  of  the  Walter  Savage  Landor  that  was  not, 
was  constantly  suspended  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  Walter 
Savage  Landor  that  was ;  and,  like  a  little  object  set  close 
before  the  eye,  it  shut  out  almost  every  great  and  truly  liberal 
prospect.  Even  Carlyle's  pronouncement  on  Landor  was  that 
his  " principle  was  mere  rebellion"  And  what  could  be  more 
alien  to  the  simple  health  and  spontaneous  unconsciousness  of 
the  Greek  or  the  early  pagan  ?  Nothing.  Landor,  as  we  shall 
try  to  shew,  was  a  pure  product  of  the  artificial  but  transitional 
half  century  before  ours,  from  which,  indeed,  he  drew  his  chief 
inspirations.  In  him  we  see  a  vague  shadow  of  pagan  ideas 
imposed  upon  the  impatient  reactionary  restlessness  of  the 
modern  spirit;  and  he  presents,  perhaps,  the  most  salient 
instance  of  a  man  who  made  the  classic  spirit  an  excuse  for 
shirking  the  great  responsibilities  laid  upon  the  men  able  to 
interpret  the  needs  of  their  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  old  Greeklife,  that  it  was  homogeneous, 
and,  like  Wordsworth's  Cloud,  "moved  all  together  if  it  moved 
at  all ;"  its  great  men  advancing  before  it  but  only  to  cast  light 
back  upon  it,  to  guide  and  control  it  towards  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  brave  and  noble  issues.  There  was  no  escape  for 
them  from  great  questions.     They  had  to  interfuse  their  very 
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souls  into  these,  and  mould  and  cast  them  forth  in  epic  or 
drama,  in  statue  or  picture ;  and  in  Homer  or  ^schylus,  in 
Plato  or  Praxiteles,  in  Damon  or  Phidias,  every  Greek,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  saw  whatever  was  purest,  and  noblest,  and 
fearfullest  in  his  aspirings  and  longings,  sublimely  reflected  in 
these.  But  Walter  Savage  Landor  an  old  Greek  !  Shame 
upon  our  age  to  put  itself  even  below  the  pagans  in  the  heroes 
it  chooses  for  its  delectation  I  "We  are  almost  inclined  here  to 
force  his  own  words  in  as  a  quotation  against  him  : — 

"  Built  they  not  fairer  cities  than  our  own. 
Extravagant  enormous  apertures 
For  light,  and  portals  larger,  open  courts 
Where  all  ascending  all  are  unconfined, 
And  wider  streets  in  purer  air  than  ours  ? 
Temples  quite  plain,  with  equal  architraves, 
They  built,  nor  bearing  Gods  like  ours  imbost. 
O  profanation  !     0  the  pagans  old  !" 

Landor  was  a  man  full  of  little  hatreds  and  grudges,  and,  though 
with  a  kind  of  impulsive  generosity,  was  a  little  of  a  brawler, 
and  much  of  an  intellectual  posture-master.  His  voice  is  the 
voice  of  one  walking  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  it  is  not  to  herald 
a  fruitful  era — rather  prophetic  of  decadence  and  death.  Even 
judged  from  the  strict  literary  point  of  view,  what  is  there  in 
his  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  save  a  steelly  clearness  1  Is 
there  dramatic  fluency,  or  breadth,  or  atmosphere  ?  Is  there 
anything  of  the  quaint  depth,  the  mystery,  the  pathetic  change, 
the  aboundingness,  that  mark  most  of  his  great  originals  ? 
No.  For  Landor  was  but  a  self-worshipper,  and  painted  only 
himself.  He  was  a  renegade  to  his  time,  and  sufiered  spiritual 
excommunication  from  it ;  and  therefore  he  is  without  vitality, 
and  is  already  musty  and  forgotten ;  and  the  dew-damps  already 
seem  to  be  falling  on  Mr  Forster's  memoir,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  constructed  with  such  wiry  strength,  and  persistency  and 
grace  of  narrative,  and  with  such  a  Carlylian  determination  to 
cast  police-lantern  lights  on  his  hero,  even  to  leaving  the  sur- 
roundings too  mercilessly  black. 

Mr  Forster  is  never  so  right  as  when,  speaking  of  the 
"  Imaginary  Conversations,"  he  descants  on  the  illustrations  of 
character,  and  pre-erninently  of  Landor'a  own  character,  that 
surprisingly  abound  in  them.  You  have  a  varied  medium  to 
look  through  ;  it  is  still  the  same  face  you  see  :  you  put  the  eye 
to  various  windows  ;  the  same  interior  persistently  reveals 
itself.  There  is  little  creative  vitality.  The  dry  and  withered 
leaf  reflects  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  green  one,  though  it 
absorbs  it  not,  nor  makes  secret  juicy  life  of  it.  Old  coach- 
men, they  say,  out  of  mere  habit,  will  crack  the  whip  over  an 
imaginary  team;  so  it  is  with  Landor.  Even  over  the  best 
and  most  mellowed  thought  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  you  hear 
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constantly  the  sharp  whip-crack  of  polished  easy  but  artificial 
antithesis.  And  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Goethe's  maxim,  that 
"  of  the  evil  we  are  always  conscious,  of  the  good  never,"  then 
we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the  rare  artistic  flavour  of  these 
conversations,  and  the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
in  the  overbearing  self-consciousness  which  Landor  from  first 
to  last  felt  respecting  them.  He  is  "  confident  that  in  two 
thousand  years  there  have  not  been  five  volumes  of  prose  equal 
in  their  contents  to  this  ;"  and  he  startles  the  reviewing  world 
by  promising  "  a  hot  penny  roll  and  a  pint  of  stout  for  break- 
fast, to  any  critic  who  could  shew  himself  equal  to  writing  a 
dialogue  equal  to  the  worst  of  the  'Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions'!" 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Landor  is  an  overweening  pride, 
which,  failing  to  find  a  concentrated  outlet,  necessitates  a  con- 
stant activity,  whose  tendency  is  to  interject  into  the  outcome  of 
the  best  dramatic  intent,  an  amalgam  of  a  purely  subjective  cha- 
racter. The  conception  is  often  diffuse  and  uncertain,  in  spite 
of  the  glitter  and  crispness  of  the  style;  and  this  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  mere  exercised  understanding  and  fancy  being 
set  to  work  instead  of  the  spontaneous  imagination.  And 
what  real  spontaneity  could  there  be  under  this  regime  : — 

"Yet  idle  as  such  a  life  might  have  been  to  another  man,"  writes 
Mr  Foster,  "  it  was  not  so  to  him.  Creatures  of  his  fancy  went  with 
him  everywhere  ;  were  present  with  him  most  in  crowds  ;  and  were 
altogether  more  real  to  him  than  any  actual  living  companions.  Wher- 
ever pen  and  iuk  were  accessible  to  him,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  was 
equipped  for  every  enterprise.  *  When  1  think  of  writing  on  any 
subject,  I  abstain  for  a  long  v:hile  from  every  kind  of  reading,  lest  the 
theme  should  haunt  me,  and  some  of  the  ideas  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
with  rnine.  I  do  not  wish  the  children  of  my  brain  to  imitate  the  gait 
or  learn  any  tricks  of  others.'  " — (ii.  322.) 

Let  the  reader  note,  in  passing,  that  Mr  Crabb  Robinson, 
too,  designated  himself  "  a  busy,  idle  man,"  and  think  what 
lies  in  the  confession. 

The  self-satisfied,  overweening,  insensitive  assertiveness, 
which  comes  out  so  strongly  in  that  extract,  was  the  bane  of 
Lander's  character ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  unaccountable  to  find 
it — the  parent  of  so  many  excesses — associated  in  him  with  a 
surprising  amount  of  culture  and  learning.  This  was,  hoAvever, 
the  bond  in  which  Landor  and  Crabb  Robinson  were  joined 
together.  The  essence  of  their  characters  and  their  activities 
consisted  in  their  being  self-pleasing  men,  who,  in  spite  of 
kindly,  good-natured  impulses,  had  no  backbone  of  real  earnest- 
ness or  deep  conviction  on  anything.  Once,  again,  they  are 
one  in  never  really  rising  above  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
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coterie.     Only  read  this,  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Mr 
Forster  couples  the  two  heroes  together : — 

"  Landor  and  Wordsworth  had  come  to  town  expressly  to  witness 
Talfourd's  '  Ion' ;  with  Crabb  Kobinson  they  occupied  the  same  box 
on  the  first  night  of  that  beautiful  tragedy  ;  and  icell  satisfied  they 
seemed  icith  themselves,  and  uith  each  other,  as,  to  many  who  watched 
them  during  the  performance,  they  half  divided  the  interest  of  the 
play"  (Landor,  ii.  315). 

"  Satisfied  with  themselves,"  indeed  !  "Why  should  they  not 
be  ?  And  with  each  other  ?  Once  more,  why  should  they  not 
be  ?  Were  they  not  a  band  of  geniuses  labouring  to  interpret 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  of  human  aspirations,  longings, 
desires  ?  In  that  they  were  geniuses,  we  should  have  fancied 
a  "sublime  discontent,"  especially  with  themselves,  was  the 
burden  of  their  concern  on  earth.  But,  our  readers  may  say, 
"  You  speak  harshly.  As  for  Wordsworth,  he  is  above  your 
censure ;  as  for  Robinson,  was  he  not  a  Boswell  ?  and  for 
Landor,  was  he  not  an  old  Greek,  and  thereby  privileged  ?" 

The  excuse  of  paganhood  is  a  good  one,  but  really  it  will  not 
hold.  Our  last  great  specimen  of  a  child  of  nature  was  "  Chris- 
topher North" — the  redoubtable  Professor  Wilson.  Till  he 
was  spoiled  by  Edinburgh  society,  and  Scottish  Toryism  and 
metaphysics,  he  was  a  giant  in  his  buoyant,  unbounded,  spon- 
taneous strength, — in  his  love  of  nature,  his  delight  in  the 
streams,  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  moors,  and  his  free,  elastic 
joy  in  all  kinds  of  sport.  Unconscious  as  a  child,  he  was  full 
of  grace  both  of  mind  and  body,  till,  as  we  say,  three  influences 
sowed  division  in  his  nature,  and  made  him  at  the  last  what  we 
regret  he  ever  became.  But  Walter  Savage  Landor  !  Crabb 
Robinson,  after  all,  was  more  of  the  pagan  than  he.  Crabb  had 
some  force  of  animal  spirits  and  healthy  natural  impulse,  the 
foundation  of  the  pagan  life  ;  but  the  breath  of  a  false  culture 
despoiled  him,  too,  of  freedom  and  of  strength.  It  is  no  great 
credit  surely  to  be  a  pagan  among  Christians  ;  but  better  the 
healthy  natural  man  than  the  simulacrum  of  a  cultivated  man 
aping  an  artificial  scarecrow  of  a  false  and  dead  ideal. 

Landor  was  a  "gentleman"  by  birth,  who,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded to  property,  roved  about  the  continent  from  first  to  last 
master  of  his  own  movements,  save  when  he  had  outraged  some- 
body's feelings,  or  was  in  danger  of  libel,  and  had  to  "  run  for 
it."  The  special  details  of  his  Icng  life — ibr  he  saw  his  eighty- 
ninth  year — are  therefore  not  in  themselves  very  interesting 
or  edifying  to  recount.  We  are  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
outbreak  and  quarrel.  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
son  of  a  tanner,  and  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
Naturally,  therefore,  his  life,  as  involving  some  degree  of  out- 
ward effort,  is  the  most  interesting  in  itself  apart  from  the 
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mere  style  of  telling ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  Diary,  we  have 
pretty  much  to  spell  it  out  from  mere  reminiscences  and  jot- 
tings. It  is  to  the  last  degree  kaleidoscopic  and  uncertain ; 
the  reader  has  much  ado  to  fix  and  focus  the  multiplicity  of 
bits  of  broken  glass,  and  crystal,  and  other  things,  so  as  to 
catch  a  completed  picture.  To  those,  of  course,  who  love 
separate  anecdotes,  skits,  jokes,  and  clever  remarks,  it  will  be 
nothing  short  of  "  delightful  reading,"  as  nearly  all  the  organs, 
with  happy  coincidence,  have  declared  it  ;  but  as  for  the 
few  readers  among  the  many  who  really  want  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  a  living  man,  they  will  have  some  disappointment, 
we  fear,  in  spite  of  Dr  Sadler's  Introduction  and  Professor  De 
Morgan's  Essay. 

Crabb  Robinson  at  an  early  age  found  himself  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  and,  coming  into  some  money,  resolved  to  study  law, 
which  he  did  in  London.  But  he  was  attracted  to  Germany, 
and  studied  there  too  ;  and  he  sought  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  Germany's  greatest  men — Goethe,  Wieland, 
Tieck,  and  others.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  soon  called 
to  the  bar,  and  attained  such  report  for  cleverness  as  secured 
him  more  money  than  he  needed, — a  regardful  economy  in 
youth  having  been  apparently  the  great  virtue  of  his  life.  In 
a  few  years  he  had  gained  a  competency,  and  retired  from 
practice, — he  himself  remarking  that  the  two  luckiest  events 
in  his  life  were  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  his  early  retire- 
ment from  it.  His  remaining  years  were  spent  in  literary 
society  and  travel  on  the  continent.  He  resumed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Goethe  pleasantly,  and  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Charles  Lamb.  Of  all  these 
he  had  many  pleasant  memories  ;  and  he  has  been  careful  to 
jot  them  down ;  and  so  out  of  these  jottings,  continued  over 
many  years,  three  bulky  volumes  have  emerged  as  from  a 
chrysalis. 

So  much  for  the  outward  form  of  the  lives  of  our  two  "heroes." 
Let  us  try  now,  a  little  more  closely,  to  look  through  this,  as 
through  a  glass,  upon  the  inward  man  of  their  lives.  Mr  Robin- 
son seems  to  have  had  no  pre-eminently  fine  faculty.  In  the 
mental  as  in  the  material  world,  finest  edges  are  the  easiest 
broken ;  and  what  is  peculiar  about  "  Old  Crabb"  is  this,  that 
what  he  was  in  youth  he  remained  in  age.  We  should  define  his 
chief  characteristic  as  consisting  in  a  mild  mental  restlessness, 
based  on  the  self-satisfaction  that  springs  from  "  good  animal 
spirits."  He  had  the  happy  knack,  given  to  some  fortunate 
common-place  spirits,  of  taking  things  as  they  come,  and  always 
making  the  most  of  them,  A  valuable  quality  truly  with  regard 
to  "  getting  along"  and  securing  profit ;  but  a  quality  which 
genius,  even  in  the  low  form  of  Boswellism,  cannot  consist 
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with.  Boswell  must  at  least  sympathise  so  deeply  with  John- 
son as  to  learn  to  conquer  early  tendencies,  and  even  become 
one  with  the  hero  in  his  hates.  In  many  things  he  must  try 
another  standing- point  than  his  first  one,  and  to  gain  the  higher 
gratification,  sacrifice  at  least  some  lower  ones.  But  Crabb 
Robinson  was  not  even  a  good  hater,  and  preserved  a  surface 
so  icy  smooth  and  opaque  that  he  could  not  reflect  others  in 
their  more  unusual  though  self-like  moods.  There  is  in  him 
no  ripple  of  that  swift,  fluent  sympathy  that  gives  the  abiding 
charm  of  biographic  reflection  ;  and  his  acquaintance  of  later 
years,  Mr  George  MacDonald,  in  asking  how  it  is  that  reflections 
please  us  more  than  the  realities,  following  Novalis,  very  plainly 
hints  that  the  magic — the  Zauberei — lies  in  the  secret,  hidden 
vibrations  of  the  reflector.  And,  indeed,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  wondrous  magic  reflectors  that  a  maiden's  eyes  prove  to  the 
young  man,  one  is  more  than  inclined  to  believe  in  the  full 
truth  of  this  semi-mystic  deliverance.  At  all  events,  there  is 
with  Crabb  Robinson  no  subtle  seizingr  of  the  unusual  though 
most  self-hke  features.  His  Goethe,  his  Wieland,  his  Words- 
worth, his  Charles  Lamb  come  out  very  commonplace  characters 
after  all, — outside  creatures  merely.  If  Mr  Robinson's  Remi- 
niscences were  all  that  we  had  out  of  which  to  construct  a 
picture  of  either,  it  would  fare  ill  with  us,  notwithstanding 
that  we  are  taken  into  the  porch  Avhere  the  great  men  stand, 
and  allowed  to  brush  shoulders  with  them  as  they  pass  out 
and  in.  But  the  subtle  something  which  we  conceive  of  as 
forming  the  very  essence  of  their  individuality  is  not  there  ;  it 
has  vanished,  and  left  us  either  a  caput  mortuuTn  or — Mr 
Crabb  Robinson.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Robinson,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  men  of  the  same  class,  fails  to  seize  what  is  typi- 
cal, and  no  labour  of  compression  and  assortment  will  help 
us  to  it.  His  method  is  expansive — goes  by  extension  over  a 
wide  surface,  and  not  by  incisive,  final,  instinctive  insight.  In 
spite  of  many  excellent  qualities,  he  exhibits  throughout  the 
mere  egotism  of  the  good  fellow.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  good-natured  and  tolerant  of  men  ;  but,  as  we  have  said 
already,  his  good  nature  and  tolerance  are  not  the  still,  lofty 
forbearance  and  inclusiveness  of  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
schooled  an  impatient,  exactive  spirit  into  submission, — some- 
thing we  may  meet  with  occasionally  even  in  very  uncultured 
people,  but  rather  the  result  of  a  self-complacency  and  insen- 
sitiveness  which,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  with  a  vast 
deal  of  outward  culture,  would  not  seldom  have  been  sheerly 
offensive.  And  this  Mr  Robinson  himself  is  wise  enough  to 
confess,  though  with  no  notion  that  he  is  indicating  the  great 
defect  of  his  character,  and  the  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  have  said. 
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We  read  his  diary,  therefore,  for  revelations  of  the  writer ; 
and  truth  to  say,  they  are  not  always  satisfying  or  gratifying 
to  the  spirit.     Goethe  and  Wieland,  and  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Wordsworth  and  Charles  Lamb  are  written  of,  but  Mr  Crabb 
Robinson  is  always  written  about.     He  is  central  to  the  vast 
company  he  brings  before  you ;  and  this  simply  results  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  "  good  fellow,"  and  must  have  change,  and 
see  everything  and  everyone.     Your  happy  creature,  "  every- 
body's body,"  with   overflowing  spirits  and  naive,  childlike, 
self-satisfied  humour,  is  equal  to  much  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
he  cannot  do,  any  more  than  a  volatile  high-spirited  child. 
He  cannot  disinterestedly  devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to 
any  one  object  or  person.     He  is  by  nature  "  like  unto  a 
wheel,"   and   never  feels   the   sublime  discontent,  the  awful 
emptiness  that  sets  greater  spirits  to  "  make  themselves  like 
unto   a  wheel,"   to   go   on   the  great  journey  and   find   at 
last  the  bottom  of  their  nature,  and  God  waiting  there  for 
them,  if  they  but  persevere  unto  the  end.     Such  discipline  is 
not  the  kind  to  which  men  like  Crabb  Robinson  are  called  ; 
but  no  true  devotion  to  any  earthly  object  is  possible  till  some- 
thing of  this  probation  has  been  gone  through.     Our  business, 
however,  is  not  to  preach  ;  let  us  try  to  justify  our  deliverance 
that  Mr  Robinson  has  no  right  to  be  named  with  Boswell,  as 
he  has  been  over  and  over  again.     Whatever  may  have  been 
poor  Bosweirs  faults,  his  devotion  to  Johnson  certainly  strung  up 
his  energies,  and  gave  that  concentration  to  his  character  which 
else  had  wasted  itself  in  sheer  frivolity;  Mr  Robinson's  devotion 
to  all  and  sundry  dissipates  and  weakens  his  energy,  so  that  he 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  record  himself  and  seek  constantly 
after  novelty  and  excitement.     Was  the  business  of  his  life  not 
confessedly  talk,  talk,  talk ;  and  on  all  manner  of  subjects, 
earthly    and    unearthly, — art,    politics,   law,   religion,   music, 
spiritualism,  club  life,  operas,  dramas,  preaching,  &c.,  &c., — did 
he  not  succeed  at  the  bar,  to  use  his  own  words,  more  by  talk 
than  solid  acquirements?  and  is  not  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
character  reflected  in  that  expression  of  Samuel  Rogers  to  his 
assembled  dinner  guests,  "  Now  if  anybody  has  anything  to  say, 
he  had  better  say  it  now,  for  Crabb  Robinson  is  coming "  ? 
Thus  it  seems  that,  together  with  the  best  conventional  good 
breeding,  there  may  go  the  most  thorough  vulgarity  ;  for  what 
could  be  more  vulgar  than  such  a  habit  of  egoistic  indifference 
to  others,  as  could  not  but  be  the  death  of  all  spontaneous  in- 
terchange of  thought   and  opinion  ?     We  all  know  Bacon's 
equitably  just  definition  of  true  conversation,  "The  honourablest 
part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and 
pass  to  something  else  ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance."     The 
members  of  a  party  at  Sam  Rogers'  could  scarcely  escape  having 
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good  and  memorable  things  to  say,  but  Mr  Crabb  Robinson 
could  only  listen,  it  would  seem,  when  he  was  self-consciously 
stimulated  to  report,  and  that  only  happened  when  he  came 
across  those  of  overwhelming  greatness  and  name. 

In  Mr  Crabb  Robinson,  then,  we  have  embodied  the 
apotheosis  of  "  fine  talk."  He  had  some  good  qualities ;  but 
the  two  qualities  which  chiefly  fitted  him  to  take  his  place 
were  two — self-satisfied  insensitiveness,  and  a  queer  phosphor- 
escent self-consciousness  awakened  by  the  touch  of  a  false  and 
rotten  culture.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  two  things 
could  co-exist  in  one  character ;  but  the  puzzles  and  con- 
tradictions of  character  are  endless.  Certainly  there  was  in 
^[r  Robinson,  to  the  end,  something  of  the  airy  spontaneity 
and  health  of  the  mere  youth,  and,  combined  with  this,  the 
absorbing  garrulous  egotism  of  premature  aga  Up  till  very 
close  upon  his  death,  there  is  no  sign  of  failure  or  of  advance 
— his  mind  does  not  become  wider,  mellower  by  experience, 
his  body  faculties  scarce  seem  to  decay :  there  he  is,  a  man 
moving  about  among  men  of  genius,  but  receiving  no  grand 
self-subduing  revelations  or  gradually-depening  impressions 
from  them  ;  still  as  deeply  interested  in  the  slighter  concerns 
that  interested  him  in  youth — a  man  with  a  large  surface  of 
outside  sympathy,  but  without  any  fixed,  central,  all-sufficient 
interest,  round  which  all  the  lesser  interests  might  cluster  and 
fruitfully  organise  themselves.  The  Carlylian  idea,  which 
makes  true  heroism  to  consist  in  a  great  overwhelming  interest 
followed  out  with  completely  equipped  wiU  and  character, 
earnest  work  of  any  kind  to  which  the  soul  ofiers  itself  up,  we 
think  a  very  poor,  pitiable,  unspiritual,  and  irreligious,  because 
self-achieving,  despairing  gospel  But,  viewed  in  relation  to  this, 
the  gospel  of  Crabb  Robinson  appears  actually  contemptible. 
There  is  some  earnestness  in  the  one,  but  none  in  the  other. 
Life  there  is  frittered  away  in  sucking  from  many  flowers,  what 
becomes  slow  poison  by  mere  admixture, — very  sweet  to  the 
natural  taste,  but  absolutely  disqualifying  for  any  truer 
spiritual  food.  The  gospel  of  work  is  sadly  inadequate,  but  the 
gospel  of  geniality — whose  language  is,  "  Hail  fellow,  well  met; 
let  us  have  a  pleasant  chat,  and  bear  each  other  witness  of  heroic 
quahties  thereafter  " — is  terribly  dangerous,  and  as  infectious 
as  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  a  spiritual  "  Lotus  land  " — "  a  land  in 
which  it  seemed  always  afternoon,"  and  where  the  dwellers 
at  last  cannot  shake  off  the  "  blissful  bond  of  dreams."  Mr 
Crabb  Robinson  affords  the  best  concrete  specimen  we  have 
ever  come  across  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  of  geni- 
ality, which  seeks  and  finds  sentimental  all-inclusive  points  of 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  thought  and  character,  reducing 
ail  to  one  pseudo-aesthetic  level,  evaporates  the  energies,  throws 
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off  all  force  at  the  extremities  in  a  sort  of  semi-visible  fountain- 
spray,  leaving  no  muscle  or  will  for  any  grand  purpose  or 
practical  effective  work. 

Coleridge  finely  remarks,  with  a  practical  aptness  and  felicity 
quite  unusual  to  him,  "What  does  not  withstand  has  itself 
no  standing  ground."  What  a  commentary  this  expression 
furnishes  upon  these  words  of  Mr  Crabb  Robinson,  "  With  a 
few  exceptions  those  only  love  everything,  who,  like  me,  can 
themselves  do  nothing  !"  If  the  doing  of  nothing  is  to  be  the 
price  of  loving  everything,  then  the  doctrine  of  a  little  whole- 
some hate  needs  to  be  preached  again,  and  a  text  for  the 
sermon  might  be  found  in  some  very  apt  remarks  which  Mr 
Robinson  quotes  from  Goethe.  Mr  Robinson,  with  his  cheery 
temper,  his  youthful  spontaneity,  his  gift  of  light  talk,  could 
have  done  something,  could  have  done  much,  as  surgeon,  as 
ship-captain,  as  clergyman,  as  city  missionary,  above  all,  as 
Sunday  school  teacher, — a  function  which  has  received  the 
highest  sanction  and  halo  from  Lord  Hatherley's  sustained 
devotion  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime  ;  even  as  author, 
how  much  might  Crabb  Robinson  have  done  had  he  ever  braced 
himself  to  an  earnest  task.  What  has  he  done  ?  He  has  not 
even  made  a  good  diary,  because  he  made  it  the  work  of  his 
life,  and  has  thus  lost  the  unconscious  charm  and  grace  that 
can  only  come  from  the  reflex  of  other  and  greater  interests 
overshadowing  what  is  merely  temporary  and  adventitious. 

Even  the  best  and  most  individual  points  in  his  characters 
he  fails  to  perceive  or  appreciate  when  they  are  broug  it  quite 
close  to  him ;  and  strangely  enough,  he  is  most  lucky  in  his 
characterisations  of  those  of  whom  he  sees  little,  or  only  occa- 
sionally. Nor  is  this  difficult  to  account  for  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man.  His  judgments  were  quite  superficial  and  conventional, 
and  so  far  as  he  saw  decisively,  he  saw  not  exactly  all  at  once, 
but  quickly,  by  a  comparison  of  salient  points.  It  is  not  the 
insight  of  genius  this  ;  it  is  the  natural,  quick,  happy  averaging 
of  points  of  character,  which  is  only  too  apt  to  be  thrown  wholly 
out  of  gear  when  trying  times  or  crises  bring  the  subject  under 
special  tests  ;  and  instances  of  this  misinterpretation  occur 
frequently  in  the  Diary.  A  good  instance  of  Mr  Robertson's 
style  of  condensed  conventional  judgment,  we  meet  with  on 
Carlyle.     We  find  him  inditing  on  Feb  .12. 1832  the  following  : 

"  Carlyle  breakfasted  with  me,  and  I  had  an  interesting  morning 
with  him.  He  is  a  deep-thinking  German  scholar,  a  character,  and  a 
singular  compound.  His  voice  and  manner,  and  even  the  style  of  his 
conversation,  are  those  of  a  religious  zealot ;  and  he  keeps  up  that 
character  in  his  declamations  against  the  anti-rehgious.  And  yet,  if 
not  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  at  least  he  has  a  priest  and  prophet  of  his 
church  in  Goethe,  of  whose  profound  wisdom  he  speaks  like  an  en- 
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thusiast.  Bat  for  him,  Carlyle  says,  he  should  not  now  be  alive.  He 
owes  everything  to  him  !  But  in  strange  union  with  such  idolatry  is 
his  admiration  of  Buonaparte.  Another  object  of  his  eulogy  is 
Cobbett,  whom  he  praises  for  his  humanity  and  love  of  the  poor  ! 
Singular,  and  even  whimsical,  combinations  of  love  and  reverence 
there." 

The  correct  conventional  tone  of  this  judgment,  the  confir- 
mation it  has  received  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
would  almost  force  one  to  confess  that  it  shews  insight,  and  yet 
it  does  not.  There  is  no  proper  hold  of  Carlyle  there,  nor  is 
there  any  genuine  sympathy  with  him.  The  one  thing  which 
redeems  and  saves  Carlyle  from  descending  even  to  the  madly 
inconsistent  naturalism  of  Rousseau  is  precisely,  the  "tone  of 
the  religious  zealot"  which  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  seems  to 
deplore,  or  deprecate,  simply  because  lie  has  no  notion  of 
the  root  of  the  inconsistencies  which  seem  to  him  to  aggra- 
vate this  tone.  The  fact  is,  that  Carlj'le  would  have  been  a 
simple  sensualist,  preaching  a  worse  and  more  terrible  Ben- 
thamism, had  it  not  been  that  the  influence  of  that  grand  old 
Calvinistic  father  of  his  has  been  abiding  and  powerfully  re- 
straining. It  has  kept  him  from  settling  down  contentedly 
on  the  lees  of  the  Goethian  shams,  and  made  him  a  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied,  hopeless  spirit,  ever  hungering  and  never 
satisfied.  In  this  the  simple,  silent,  Calvinistic  father  has 
proved  himself  the  greater  ;  and  doubtless  his  spirit  still  works 
to  nobler  issues.  Carlyle's  bringing  up  in  a  strict,  religious 
Presbyterian  household — simple,  and  genuine,  and  affectionate, 
and  with  little  show  or  demonstrativeness  of  any  kind — speaks 
plainly  through  every  thing  he  has  written ;  and  the  secret  at 
once  of  his  intense  hatred  of  finery  and  make-believe  and 
pretension,  and  his  rabid  virulence  against  the  scoffer  at  earnest 
things,  is  due  to  early  Presbyterian  influences ;  whilst  the  re- 
markable lack  of  any  clear  and  definite  belief  which  we  find 
associated  in  him  with  an  unrestful  and  unsatisfied  hunger  of  the 
heart,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Goethe's  blighting 
influence. 

Mr  Crabb  Robinson's  great  achievement,  which  a  certaia 
circle  seem  willing  to  consider  among  the  highest,  was  of  quite 
a  different  order.  Of  course,  a  man's  way  of  doing  any- 
thing, however  commonplace  or  insignificant,  marks  the  man, 
and,  to  a  person  of  insight,  his  whole  character  stands  revealed 
in  his  doing  of  it.  It  is  not  our  blame — if  blame  there  can  be — • 
but  that  of  Mr  Crabb  Robinson's  friends,  that  we  have  specially 
to  contemplate  him  as  a  "diner  out" — a  giver  and  an  eater  of 
dinners  'par  excellence.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  specialty,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  his  best  friends — the  atmosphere 
in  which  his  soul  shone  forth  benignant  to  encouracfe  and  to 
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bless  by  much.  talk.  We  once  heard  it  said  of  a  successful 
huntsman,  who  had  bought  an  estate  at  the  close  of  a  long  life, 
that  many  men  had  hunted  themselves  out  of  their  estates, 
but  that  he  was  the  only  one  the  speaker  had  ever  heard  of 
hunting  himself  into  one.  So  with  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  and  his 
dinners  and  breakfasts.  Many  men  have  ruined  themselves  by 
this  kind  of  aesthetic  indulgence  ;  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  is  the 
only  man  who  has  made  it  the  comfortable,  flowery  pathway  to 
"  immortality."  And  his  experience  opens  up  a  new  possibility 
for  the  ambitious.  Men  do  many  things  for  name  and  fame. 
The  genial  dilettante,  who  would  have  others  reflect  and  justify 
the  careful  records  he  is  preparing  of  himself,  may  find  it  a 
good  "  spec "  to  institute  a  breakfast  table,  and  reduce  "  in- 
tellectual" dinner-giving  to  a  system.  After  all,  the  thing  can 
be  made  to  pay.  Given  a  turn  for  talk,  and  a  facile,  delight- 
some, self-satisfied  temper,  it  is  uncommonly  pleasant  to  get  so 
much  as  half  a  dozen  decent  listeners.  Great  talkers,  we  know, 
have  often  been  reduced  to  considerable  straits.  Coleridge  and 
the  unlucky  amputated  button  have  become  too  proverbial,  and 
smack  of  caricature.  But  Scott,  who  was  not  afflicted  with 
sentimental  hungerings,  while  in  Italy  in  his  later  years,  longed 
for  one  who  would  listen  with  pleasure.  We  have  heard  of  a  fa- 
mous Italian  who  walked  about  the  room  and  harangued  a  bust  ; 
and  Byron's  chief  delight  in  Shelley's  company  was,  that  he 
could  not  only  speak,  but  let  another  speak.  Men,  when  they 
are  eating  your  fowls  and  drinking  your  wine,  will  at  least  be 
civil,  and,  for  the  nonce,  submit  to  judge  you  in  strict  reference 
to  the  qualities  of  these.  Wordsworth  did  not  love  to  season 
his  fireside  with  personal  talk ;  but  another  has  said  wittily, 
that  the  best  seasoning  for  table-talk  is  "  curry."  Mr  Robin- 
son, then,  made  his  table  at  least  a  means  of  getting  listeners, 
— a  necessity,  it  would  seem,  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature. 
He  got  them,  and  that  was  item  of  profit  No.  1.  Then  it  would 
appear,  that  he  could  not  help  having  an  eye  to  tlie  ensuring  of 
a  public  for  these  "  Reminiscences,"  to  which  he  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  and  his  enei'gies.  The  reception  his  Diary 
has  received  proves  how  well  he  had  calculated,  and  this  is  item 
of  profit  No.  2, — a  strange'  enough  illustration,  on  a  lower 
plane,  of  the  truth  of  the  text,  "  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  waters, 
and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

In  the  circles  to  which  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  devoted  himself, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  felt,  that  to  touch  the  hand  of  the 
friend  of  Goethe  and  Wieland  and  Tieck  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  of  Wordsworth  and  Charles  Lamb,  was  to  be  admitted  into 
a  kind  of  caste,  to  become  the  recipient  of  an  indirect,  derived 
inspiration.  That  the  host  set  some  store  on  these  "seasoned" 
entertainments  as  well  as  the  guests,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
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he  has  kept  a  careful  and  exhaustive  record  of  them.  The  plan 
of  the  table  was  a  serious  concern  with  Mr  Robinson  ;  the  choice 
selection  of  a  party  was  regarded  as  something  actually  amount- 
ing to  art.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  dishes  on  each  occasion, 
and  that  is  a  pity  ;  but  we  can  give  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
Mr  Robinson's  skiUed  harmonising  of  individualities.  Let  the 
reader  read  with  care ;  in  spirit  he,  too,  may  touch  the  hand 
that  had  touched  the  hand  of  Goethe,  and  Wieland,  and  Tieck, 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  of  Wordsworth  and  Charles  Lamb  : — 

•'  June  19.  1861. — At  my  dinner  party  to-day  we  were  placed  as 
follows : — 

Eev.  D.  Coleridge. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler.  George  Street. 

H.  C.  E.  Rev.  F.  Maurice. 

Boxall.  Richard  Hutton. 

Eev.  James  Martineau. 

Edwin  Field. 
The  conversation  was  lively,  and  there  was  only  one  who,  by  talk- 
ing more  than  others,  was  what  Kant  calles  a  tyrant  in  table  talk. 
[Does  Mr  Crabb  Eobinson  mean  himself,  or  did  he  for  once  meet  with 
his  match — a  sonr(er)  crab  ?j 

"  Note. — In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  H.  C.  R.  invited  friends  on 
Sunday  morning  to  breakfasts,  and  had  occasional  dinner  parties, 
which  were  remarkably  successful.  The  diary  has  generally  a  little 
plan  of  the  table  and  the  place  occupied  by  each  guest.  Two  or  three 
of  these  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  persons  he  called  to  gather 
round  his  table  : — 

The  Host. 

D.  Coleridge.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

E.  Plumptre.  G.  Long. 
Beesly.                                             J.  J.  Tayler. 
G.  Street.  J.  Smale. 

Cookson. 

Cookson. 
H.  C.  E.  De  Morgan. 

F.  D.  Maurice.  J.  J.  Tayler. 
Gooden.  Worsley. 
Martineau.  E.  W.  Field. 

Ely. 

Cookson. 
J.  Martineau.  James  StansfelL 

Richard  Hutton.  P.  Martineau. 

E.  W.  Field.  J.  J.  Tayler. 

De  Morgan.  D.  Coleridge. 

The  Host. 
"  There  is  among  H.  C.  E.'s  papers  a  Httle  book  in  which  are  put 
down  the  names  of  '  Die  Eingeladenen '  (the  invited  of  the  years 
1859-61,  and  1862)." 

VOL.  XVIII.— NO.  LXX.  H 
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The  awards  of  fortune  have  been  held  capricious  from  of 
old.  What  a  solace  it  must  be  to  the  favoured  guests  of  Mr 
Robinson  who  are  not  named  here,  to  know,  that  their  associa- 
tion with  him  has  not  passed  without  record,  or  lost  all  chance 
of  immortality !  There  is  hope  for  them  too.  The  world  may- 
yet  know  them  as  having  breakfasted  with  Crabb  Robinson. 

One  very  peculiar  impression  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Diary 
produced  upon  us.  It  seemed  to  us  we  were  in  a  perpetual 
round  of  great  visits,  without  being  privileged  to  witness  any- 
thing like  the  necessary  interludes  of  prosaic  and  common- 
place occurrences.  Such  would  have  been  a  rare  relief.  We 
weary  for  some  commonplace,  healthy  incident.  It  is  as  if, 
instead  of  having  plain  bread  on  any  occasion,  delicate  sugar 
bread  were  constantly  served  up  to  us,  till,  in  place  of  crying 
with  Oliver  Twist  for  "  more,"  we  were  inclined  to  turn  away 
in  satiety,  and  to  long  for  the  coarsest  crumbs  from  the  tables 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Anything  becomes  a  dainty  by 
growing  rare  ;  and  some  relief  from  the  round  of  visits  to 
famous  people  (or  people  cursed  with  the  hunger  for  greatness), 
to  lecture  rooms,  operas,  theatres,  &c.,  &c.,  would  have  been 
grateful  even  had  it  been  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  the 
cutting  of  Mr  Crabb  Robinson's  corns,  or  the  exact  manner  in 
which  he  liked  his  chop  cooked,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
getting  it  done  to  an  exact  turn.  We  cannot,  of  course,  very 
well  judge  on  this  point,  and  can  neither  praise  nor  blame  Dr 
Sadler  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  But  we 
value  at  its  proper  worth  the  assurance  in  the  preface  (p.  viii.), 
that  "  the  omitted  portions  refer  to  matters  of  private  life"  ;  and 
think  that  some  of  these  could  not  but  have  had  a  value  in 
giving  relief  to  these  oppressively  over-scented  flowers  ;  and 
more  especially  as  the  omitted  portions  must  have  been  very 
private  indeed,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  supply  the 
desideratum  we  deplore,  in  that  Dr  Sadler  quite  seriously  prints 
the  following,  and,  moreover,  opens  a  volume  with  it : — 

''January  9.  1816. — (At  Norwich.)  This  morning  I  went,  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  to  a  Jew  dentist,  C ,  tchopiit  in  a  natural  tooth 

in  place  of  the  one  I  swallowed  yesterday.  He  assured  me  it  came  from 
Waterloo,  and  promised  me  it  should  outlast  twelve  artificial  teeth." 

A  few  more  paragraphs  like  this  would  have  given  precisely  that 
balance,  that  happy  turn,  which  would  have  almost  made  the  work 
perfect.  But  Dr  Sadler,  with  a  reticence  as  delicate  as  it  is  rare, 
comforts  us  with  the  assurance,  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when 
this  omitted  private  matter  may  be  printed.  We  have  nearly 
1650  pages  of  octavo  already — a  considerable  stroke  of  reading, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  writing  or  the  editing,  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  pages  more  would  have  made  a  valuable  addition. 
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With  reorard  to  all  that  concerns  religious  thought  or  feelino-, 
we  find  exactly  the  same  result  as  elsewhere.  There  is,  in 
Mr  Robinson's  case,  an  affectation  of  width,  of  surface  sym- 
pathy, without  thorough  conviction,  or  the  earnest  realisation 
of  truth  of  any  kind  whatever.  A  man  possessed  with  an  idea, 
for  which  he  would  fight  to  the  death,  claims  some  respect, 
however  erroneous  his  conceptions  of  truth  may  be.  But 
the  man  who  toys  with  the  awfulest  problems,  who  makes 
of  his  religion  but  a  sort  of  aesthetic  kaleidoscope,  which  he 
himself  can  turn  round  and  round,  taking  occasional  gratify- 
ing peeps,  and  can  even  justify  this  peep-peeping  by  a  sort 
of  mock  modest  self-depreciation — seems  to  us  very  far  from 
deserving  to  be  held  up  as  an  exemplar  by  consecrated 
preachers  of  the  gospel.*  Between  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  one 
consciously  contemplates  and  examines  all  forms  of  truth  and 
belief,  and  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  a  sort  of  eclectic 
aesthetic  selection  ;  whilst  the  other  self-consciously  ignores  the 
claims  of  all  and  sundry  alike  upon  heart  and  conscience, 
and  arrogates  a  sort  of  right  to  know  nothing.  Mr  Crabb 
Robinson  admires  Edward  Irving  very  much,  but  he  cannot 
understand  why  the  Scotch  preacher  should  not  immediately 
fraternise  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  enjoy  his  punning.  To  use 
a  slang  phrase,  he  must  even  "take  stock"  of  his  religion: — 
"That  which  he  [Irving]  calls  religion  and  the  gospel,  is  a 
something  I  have  a  repugnance  to.  Bui  his  eloquence  is 
captivating,  ....  and  his  manner  is  improved.  He  is  less 
theatrical  than  he  was  a  year  ago."  Then  poor  WiUiam  Law 
and  Jacob  Bohme  must  have  a  turn  (over)  !  "  I  also  bought 
Law's  'Jacob  Bohme'  for  £1,  7s.,  though  4  vols,  4to.,  still  a 
foolish  purchase,  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  mystical  devotion, 
who  am  in  vain  striving  to  gain  a  taste  for  a  more  rational 
religion."  Neither  evangelicalism,  nor  mysticism,  nor  ra- 
tionaUsm  can  satisfy  Mr  Robinson's  spirit ;  but,  of  course,  his 
happy  soul  finds  some  good  in  all  of  them.  It  was  different  with 
Mr  Landor.  He  ignored  religion,  and  everything  that  pertained 
to  it.  He  did  not  even  see  how  intimately  it  associates  itself 
with  all  deepest  and  most  vital  things,  upholding  and  purifying 
art  from  those  disintegrating  influences  which  speedily  overtake 
all  the  merely  prosaic  and  useful  forms  of  production.  In  regard 
to  the  relations  of  religion  and  art,  Wordsworth  seems  to  have 
been  so  disgusted  at  Lander's  sensualistic  views,  that  he  took 
occasion  to  write  him  on  the  subject.  These  paragraphs  from 
Mr  Forster's  volumes  give  us  an  indirect  but  valuable  glimpse 
into  Lander's  vacant  heart : — 


♦    Vide  Mr  Maurice  in  Macmillan'a  Magazine  for  August. 
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■  "  All  religions,"  writes  Wordsworth  to  Landor,  "  owe  their  origin 
or  reception  to  the  wish  of  the  human  heart  to  supply  in  another  state 
of  existence  the  deficiences  of  this,  and  to  carry  still  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion what  we  admire  in  our  present  condition  ;  so  that  there  must  be 
many  modes  of  expression  arising  out  of  this  coincidence,  or  rather 
identity,  of  feeling,  common  to  all  mythologies  ;  and  under  this  obser- 
vation I  should  shelter  the  phrase  [one  of  the  phrases  in  '  Laodamia'J 
from  your  censure.  But  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  particular  case, 
though  certainly  not  in  the  general  principle." 

"  By  this  reasoning,"  Mr  Forster  adds,  "  Wordsworth  is  farther  led 
to  a  remark  of  Lander's,  in  a  letter  received  from  him,  that  he  was 
disgusted  with  all  books  that  treat  of  religion.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
a  bad  sign  in  himself,  Wordsworth  says,  that  he  had  little  relish  for 
any  other.  Even  in  poetry  it  was  the  imagination  only — namely,  that 
which  is  conversant  with,  or  turns  upon  infinity — that  powerfully 
afiected  him.  *  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain.  I  meant  to  say,  that 
unless  in  those  passages  where  things  are  lost  in  each  other,  and 
limits  vanish,  and  aspirations  are  raised,  I  read  with  something  too 
much  like  indifierence.'  But  all  great  poets  were,  in  this  view,  power- 
ful religionists ;  and  therefore,  among  many  literary  pleasures  lost  to 
Wordsworth,  he  had  not  yet  to  lament  over  that  of  verse  as  departed." 

Mr  Forster  deserves  some  credit  and  some  forbearance  for 
the  disinterestedness  of  a  friendship  which  could  lead  him  to 
perform,  with  such  devotion  and  rare  literary  skill,  a  biography 
of  such  voluminous  proportions.  It  amounts  to  1128  closely 
printed  pages.  He  has  done  what  he  could  to  galvanise  into 
fresh  life,  writings  which  evidently  have  excited  his  honest 
admiration  and  enthusiasm,  but  which,  we  rejoice  to  think, 
will  never  come  closely  home  to  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
the  British  people.  Evidently,  he  had  more  hope  of  attracting 
students  to  Landor's  writings  than  of  leading  them,  with 
himself,  to  bow  in  reverence  before  the  man.  His  purpose 
would  have  been  better  served  had  he  made  a  single  volume  of 
judicious  extracts.  Mr  Forster  is  a  masterly  writer ;  but  he 
shews  himself  terribly  infected  with  the  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness we  deplore  so  deeply  in  his  paragon  ;  and  we  cannot  say 
his  heavy  (materially  we  mean,  of  course)  volumes  are  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  mass.  The  confined  air  of  a 
clique  is  about  them,  after  all ;  and  where  that  elevation  of 
sentiment,  that  unconscious  simplicity  of  character,  and  that 
devotedness  of  will  and  purpose,  which  so  enter  into  everything 
heroic,  is  wanting — all  is  awanting  ;  and  humanity  refuses  to 
bow  down,  however  high  the  intellect,  however  rare  and  original 
the  powers.  A  correctness,  a  grace,  a  studied  elegance  and  re- 
pose of  style,  which  might,  at  the  first  blush,  be  mistaken  for  the 
spontaneity  of  genius,  cannot  in  fairness  be  denied  to  Landor  ; 
but  this,  though  it  may  attract  literary  students  and  anti- 
quarians, is  but  the  garnishing  of  the  grave-clothes,  and  the  great 
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hungering  heart  willingly  leaves  these  at  the  tomb's  mouth, 
and  goes  forth  with  swift  feet,  seeking  for  the  spirit  that  is 
absent  there.  Landor  is  a  writer  with  few  faults ;  but  what 
does  he  himself  say,  with  an  oblique,  unconscious  reference  to 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ?  "  La  Fontaine,  Catullus,  and 
Sophocles  are,  perhaps,  the  writers  who  have  fewest  faults.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  pages  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton  worth  all  the 
works  of  these"  (ii.  p.  421).  Dash  into  one  the  sharp,  graceful 
aptness  of  La  Fontaine  ;  the  dainty  elegance  and  artificiality 
of  Catullus  ;  and,  for  a  third  portion,  give  the  cynical,  incisive 
finality,  the  leering  maliciousness  and  filthy  abandon  of  Swift 
— and  you  have  Landor,  a  master  of  his  mother  tongue,  but 
without  the  beauty  of  character,  or  the  sweetness  of  disposition, 
or  the  serene  self-abnegation  necessary  to  give  that  last  sancti- 
fying touch,  which  makes,  for  instance,  the  "  Vicar"  of  Gold- 
smith so  rare,  so  ever  new,  and  so  enduring. 

It  can  be  in  no  respect  gratifying  to  a  man  of  any  sensibility 
to  be  compelled,  for  the  truth's  sake,  to  write  what  may  seem 
harsh  things  of  the  dead.  But  "Di  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum" 
should,  in  these  days  of  bulky  memoir  writing,  and  facile  hero 
worship,  and  hurried  reviewing,  be  read,  "  Di  mortuis  nil  nisi 
VERUM."  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  and  Mr  Savage  Landor  were, 
in  our  idea,  both  destitute  of  the  central  element  in  true  great- 
ness ;  and  therefore  we  have  felt  it  due  to  ourselves  and  our 
readers  to  give  our  reasons  for  declining  to  homologate,  even 
by  our  silence,  the  generally  uttered  verdict.  "  We  speak  as 
unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye." 


Art.  VI. — "  The  Song  of  Songs" — A  New  Reading  of  its 

Plot* 

THE  questions  are  almost  innumerable  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  this  book.  Who  was  its 
author  ?  Where  was  it  written  ?  In  what  age  was  it  pro- 
duced ?  What  is  its  subject  ?  Is  it  literal  or  allegorical  ?  Is  it 
inspired,  or  is  it  simply  a  song  of  human  love,  which  has  found 
its  way  by  mistake  into  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture  ?     Such 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has,  in  his  time,  read  not  a  few  expositions  of 
the  "Song."  Some  of  them  he  admires  for  their  piety,  others  for  their 
ingenuity,  and  others  for  their  erudition,  but  he  cannot  say  that  in  any  of 
them  he  has  found  what  he  takes  to  be  the  real  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
book.  Whether  the  writer  has  been  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  ;in- 
ravel  the  story  of  the  "  Song,"  he  must  leave  to  others  to  say. 
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are  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  put  regarding  the 
"  Song,"  and  which  have  been  very  variously  answered.  We 
do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  these  questions. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  so.  We  shall  be  content  in  a  general 
way  to  indicate  the  views  of  the  expositors  who  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  or  their  erudition  upon  this  book ;  and  scarce 
is  there  a  book  in  the  whole  volume  of  Scripture  which  has 
more  severely  tasked  the  powers  of  the  expositor  than  the  one 
before  us.  In  some  respects,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  book 
in  tbe  whole  canon  of  Inspiration  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  expositions  which  have  been  offered  of  it  have  been  well 
nigh  as  various  as  the  men  who  have  exerted  their  skill  in 
interpreting  it.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  Bible  ;  for  the  "  Song  " 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  Revelation  ;  and  in  Revelation  as  in 
the  ocean,  it  is  at  the  middle  that  we  find  the  great  unfathom- 
able depths.  To  look  into  this  book  is  like  gazing  up  into  the 
vault  of  heaven  :  glories  innumerable  meet  our  gaze,  but  they 
are  glories  hung  at  immeasurable  distances  above  us ;  or  rather 
we  feel  as  Paul  did  when  carried  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
there  heard  words  which  could  not  be  uttered  on  earth.  So  we, 
in  reading  this  book,  are  called  to  listen  to  utterances  which 
seem  strange  and  wonderful  to  us,  and  which  far  surpass  our 
comprehension ;  and  for  this  reason  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  the  expressions  of  a  love  that  is  infinite, — a  love  "  that 
passeth  knowledge  ;"  and  on  the  other,  the  response  to  that 
love  from  the  believing  soul.  In  short,  this  song  is  like  that 
other  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  song  which  no  man  can  learn  save 
he  who  is  "  redeemed  from  the  earth." 

In  the  centre  of  the  capital  of  France,  stands  an  Egyptian 
obelisk,  its  surface  graven  all  over  with  hieroglyphics.  These 
hieroglyphics  contain,  it  is  not  doubted,  the  secrets  of  early 
Egypt,  and  could  we  but  read  them,  much  curious  information 
should  we  obtain  as  to  what  was  said,  thought,  and  transacted 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  by  the  kings  and  warriors  who  now 
sleep  in  the  granite  tombs  which  they  reared  while  living  to  be 
the  place  of  their  last  repose.  But  the  scroll  cannot  be  read. 
Generation  after  generation  gazes  upon  it :  it  is  a  mystery  still. 
The  hieroglyphic  veil  cannot  be  lifted,  nor  the  Egypt  of 
early  days  fully  revealed.  So  stands  this  book  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  pillar  of  hieroglyphs,  permitting  only  a 
dim  glimpse  of  its  august  meanings.  It  is  like  the  pillar  that 
preceded  the  tribes  of  Isi-ael  in  their  march  through  the  desert ; 
to  one  class  of  men,  it  is  a  pillar  of  cloud,  to  another  it  is  a 
pillar  of  fire.  The  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  deciphered ;  but  the  symbols  of  this  Song  still 
enclose  and  conceal  their  deep  verities,  or,  at  most,  they  but 
sparingly  and  dimly  reveal  them.      To  men  untaught  by  the 
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Spirit  which  dictated  the  Bible,  this  book  is  a  pillar  of  dark- 
ness. Its  deep  longings,  its  bursts  of  rapture,  its  sudden  alter- 
natioDs  of  ecstatic  joy  and  profound  grief,  seem  immoderate, 
and  even  extravagant,  to  the  heart  in  which  the  celestial  fire 
never  glowed ;  and  its  metaphors  and  allegories  seem  wholly- 
meaningless  to  the  eye  that  never  was  purged  with  the  divine 
euphrasy  ;  but  to  the  spiritually  taught  it  is  a  pillar  of  light, 
in  which,  though  they  may  not  see  all  that  it  contains,  they 
behold,  nevertheless,  higher  verities  than  earth  can  shew.  In 
fact,  this  book  is  to  be  interpreted  rather  by  the  heart  than  by 
the  intellect.  The  heaven-bom  and  heaven-tending  instincts 
of  the  Christian  will  be  a  surer  guide  to  its  true  meaning,  a 
better  plummet  to  fathom  its  depths,  than  the  skill  of  the 
mere  theologian,  or  the  learning  of  the  mere  scholar. 

The  expositors  of  this  Song  divide  themselves  into  two  great 
classes,  the  literalists  and  the  allegorical.  The  literalists  see 
in  this  composition  a  mere  love  song.  Some  of  them  have 
held  it  to  be  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  hymn,  composed  by 
Solomon  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh ;  while  others  have  viewed  it  as  a  composition  written 
in  praise  of  chaste  conjugal  love,  or  the  passionate  outpourings 
of  some  amatory  poet  who  sought  thus  to  win  the  object  of  his 
attachment.  An  allegory  must  be  dark,  but  not  so  a  love  song : 
it  ought  to  be  clear,  and  should  tell  its  story  at  the  first  reading. 
This  does  not  this  song  ;  and  if  it  be  a  mere  love  song,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  failure  of  the  sort  on  record.  But 
we  are  not  to  discuss  opinions,  but  only  state  them. 

The  great  majority  of  expositors  incline  to  the  view  that 
this  song  is  an  allegory.  The  most  eminent  and  the  most 
spiritual  students  of  the  Bible,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  Jewish  and  Christian,  have  viewed  it  as  such.  Their 
readings  of  this  allegory  have,  of  course,  been  various.  There 
has  been,  we  daresay,  a  substratum  of  tmth  in  them  all ;  but 
in  some  of  them  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  whole  truth,  to 
the  complete  subject  or  drama  of  this  song,  has  been  made, 
tlian  in  others.  Some  expositors  have  viewed  it  as  a  record 
or  sample  of  the  intercourse  which  passes  between  the  believ- 
ing soul  and  the  Saviour.  And  so  far,  doubtless,  they  rightly 
interpret  it.  In  this  character  it  has  afforded  sweetest  solace 
to  many  a  Christian  pilgrim.  It  has  been  a  well  by  his  path 
whereat  he  has  drank  and  passed  on.  Others,  again,  have  seen 
in  it  an  allegorical  foreshadowing  of  our  Lord's  intercourse 
with  his  disciples  during  the  days  of  his  earthly  sojourn  ;  and, 
in  especial,  of  the  events  of  the  three  memorable  days  of  his 
passion.  And,  doubtless,  those  who  hold  this  view  may  be 
able  to  adduce  some  grounds  for  it  in  the  Song  itself.  But 
these  interpretations  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss.    What  we 
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wish,  is  to  put  before  our  readers  the  opinion  to  which  we 
ourselves  have  been  led  as  to  the  scope  of  this  part  of  the  word 
of  God.  There  are  certain  leading  ideas  in  which  we  agree 
with  the  expositors  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  in  which 
indeed  all  expositors,  who  view  this  Song  as  an  allegory,  will 
be  found  to  agree,  even  that  it  celebrates  a  marriage — an 
eternal  one  :  and  that  its  great  subject  is  the  incarnate  Deity 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  ransomed  bride  on 
earth,  with  the  deep  mystery  of  their  eternal  and  indissoluble 
union,  and  the  interchange  of  a  more  than  mortal  love,  which 
as  a  consequence  goes  on  between  them.  So  far  the  meaning 
of  this  divine  Song  has  been  made  out,  and  so  far  the  expo- 
sitor is  on  sure  and  certain  ground.  But  when  from  the  great 
theme  he  descends  to  the  particular  parts  ;  when  he  comes  to 
determine  the  precise  event  shadowed  forth  under  each  indi- 
vidual symbol,  and  especially  when  he  comes  to  unravel  the 
plot,  and  trace  the  order  and  progression  of  the  action,  he  finds 
that  he  is  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and 
that  he  specially  needs  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  come  now  to  what  we  take  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
allegory.  It  is  a  song  touching  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride, 
in  other  words,  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  transactions  which 
pass  between  these  two — from  beginning  to  end  the  principal 
personages  in  the  allegory — make  up  the  piece.  What  are 
those  transactions  ?  The  answer  we  return  to  this  question 
must  determine  the  real  character  and  main  object  of  this  com- 
position. Does  the  allegory  concentrate  itself  upon  one  event, 
or  does  it  open  out  and  run  on  in  a  series  of  events  ?  Is  the 
Song  of  Solomon  an  idyl  strictly,  or  does  it  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  drama,  leading  us  along  a  progressive  line  of 
great  epochs  ?  We  take  the  latter  to  be  its  true  character. 
It  begins  at  the  gates  of  Eden,  and  it  runs  on  through  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  church's  history,  till  it  meets  and  merges  in 
the  breaking  dawn  of  the  latter-day  glory.  The  narration  is 
not  continuous,  for  it  is  not  a  history.  Nor  does  it  advance 
in  stages  measured  and  well-defined,  for  it  is  not  formally  a 
drama.  It  is  a  lyric;  and  therefore  it  eschews  the  continuity 
and  formality  of  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  epic  on  the  other  ;  it  is  light,  graceful,  and  simple,  as  befits 
its  character  as  a  lyrical  composition.  It  is  rather  feelings 
than  events  which  it  depicts  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
task  of  deciphering  it  so  difficult.  It  is  from  the  expressions 
of  the  church  herself  that  we  must  gather  how  it  fares  with 
her  at  any  particular  period.  When  we  hear  the  notes  of  sad- 
ness, we  know  that  her  Lord  is  absent,  and  that  the  right  hand 
of  her  adversary  has  been  exalted.  When,  again,  the  voice  of 
triumph  falls  upon  our  ear,  we  know  that  her  piety  has  revived, 
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and  that  her  "  mourning "  has  been  "  turned  into  dancing." 
But  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  reading  it,  the  story 
seems  to  us  noways  doubtful.  It  is  the  same  story  of  which 
the  whole  Bible  is  full ;  the  same  story  of  which  Providence  is 
full ;  the  gradual  development  in  time  of  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose of  grace.     It  is,  in  short,  a  history  of  the  church. 

Farther,  it  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  story  or  action 
represented  in  this  allegory  does  not  proceed  consecutively. 
There  are  numerous  breaks  and  retrogTessions  in  it.  The  his- 
tory of  Christ  and  the  church  is  carried  forward  so  far  under 
imagery  of  one  kind  ;  and  then  it  goes  back  and  gives  us  the 
same  scenes  over  again,  under  imagery  of  another  kind.  This 
is  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  a  twofold  exhibition  of 
the  church  proceeds  simultaneously.  So  here.  Christ  and  the 
church  are  many-sided,  and  they  are  here,  accordingly,  shewn 
under  many  aspects.  The  error  of  expositors  has  been  in  taking 
this  allegory  to  be  consecutive  ;  and  so  they  have  divided  it 
into  five  consecutive  parts,  which  represent  five  consecutive 
scenes  or  conditions  of  the  church.  We  think  the  division 
erroneous.  There  are  properly  but  two  divisions  in  this  alle- 
gory :  the  first  representing  the  church  before  the  advent ; 
the  second,  the  church  after  the  advent ;  with  a  supplement 
concerning  the  conversion  of  a  "  little  sister  "  in  the  latter-day. 
But  the  several  representations  or  pictures  which  make  up  this 
one  allegorical  history  are  brought  on  the  stage,  not  in  con- 
secutive order,  but  in  disarrangement ;  and  before  we  can  make 
one  continuous  reading  of  them,  we  must  do  precisely  as  we  do 
in  the  Apocalypse,  guiding  ourselves  by  the  marks  of  time  and 
subject,  we  must  put  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  then,  what 
a  unity  is  seen  to  bind  together  the  whole,  what  a  light  beams 
from  every  allegory,  and  what  a  new  and  wondrous  manifesta- 
tion of  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  church !  We  cry  with 
Paul,  to  "  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
length  and  the  breadth,  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  love 
of  Christ." 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Song,  it  may 
be  well  to  sketch,  in  a  few  words,  an  outline  of  its  order  and 
progression.  We  behold  in  it  :  1st,  The  church  before  the 
advent ;  waiting  and  longing  for  the  coming  of  Christ  2d, 
The  theocracy  under  Solomon,  which,  in  the  temple  and  its 
worship,  afforded  the  fullest  and  clearest  typical  revelation 
of  Christ  which  that  dispensation  admitted  of.  3d,  The  gra- 
dual decadence  that  followed,  in  both  type  and  prophecy, 
which  went  on  till  at  last  it  deepened  into  the  darkness  of  the 
captivity.  4th,  The  sudden  opening  of  the  gospel  day  in  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles — the 
voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the  flowers  that  now  begin  to  cover  the 
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earth.  5th,  A  second  night,  during  which  Christ  is  again 
absent ;  this  lasts  longer  than  the  first,  and  during  it  a  deeper 
sleep  oppresses  the  church.  On  awakening,  she  is  seen  seeking 
her  beloved,  wounded  and  bleeding,  from  the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion. 6th,  The  bursting  out  of  the  day  of  the  Reformation — 
the  morning  of  the  millennium — and  then  the  church  is  beheld 
*'  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  clothed  with  truth,  and 
shining  with  a  light  which  makes  her  the  admiration  of  the 
nations, — "  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun."  Such,  we  are 
satisfied,  is  the  real  subject  of  this  book.  It  traces  the  church 
from  her  lowly  nativity,  "  black,"  but  wearing  a  comeliness 
not  her  own,  reflected  upon  her  from  another,  onward  to  the 
perfect  stature,  and  the  finished  and  fully  unfolded  beauty  of 
her  millennial  condition, — a  beauty  which  is  no  more  her  own 
than  the  "  comeliness  "  of  her  early  days,  but  is  a  beam  from 
the  grace  and  majesty  of  her  Lord.  Not  less  does  this  Song 
trace  the  gradual  revelation  of  Christ,  first  in  the  types,  where 
he  is  seen  "  looking  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  at 
the  lattice ;"  and  next  in  his  incarnation,  growing  up  as  a 
"  tender  plant,"  despised  by  the  world  as  a  "  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground,"  but  becoming  the  "  plant  of  renown,"  and  at  last  he 
is  beheld  "  with  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him 
in  the  day  of  his  espousals,"  and  with  the  bride  by  his  side, 
sitting  and  reigning  over  a  regenerated  world.  This,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  real  theme  of  the  Song,  is  a  theme  truly  august, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  that  book  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Bible.  It  may  not  possess  the  chronological  precision  which 
belongs  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John,  nor  are  its 
events  so  sharply  defined  as  those  of  their  writings.  It  is  a 
lyric,  not  a  drama.  It  is  more  inward  and  spiritual.  It 
allows  us  to  look  more  into  the  heart  of  both  the  Bridegroom 
and  the  Bride.  It  solicits  our  attention  less  to  what  is  passing 
without  in  the  world,  than  to  what  is  going  on  within  in  the 
church.  It  is  less  a  history  than  a  life — a  life  divine  and 
ecstatic.  Above  all,  it  shews  us  something  fixed  and  unchange- 
able, beneath  the  alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  the  surface,  even  that  eternal  love  which  exists 
between  Christ  and  his  church,  which  renders  it  impossible 
that  he  can  ever  forsake  her,  or  that  she  should  ever  cease  from 
following  him. 

We  come  now  to  such  brief  exposition  as  the  limits  we  have 
set  ourselves  allow.  We  regret  that  these  limits  are  con- 
tracted, for  the  more  the  structure  of  the  Song  is  studied,  and 
the  more  the  import  of  its  individual  metaphors  and  figures  is 
searched  out,  the  clearer  will  it  be  seen  that  the  song  is  what  we 
have  stated  it  to  be.  Well,  then,  let  us  begin.  It  opens  with 
the  abruptness  of  impassioned  love :  "Let  him  kiss  me  with  the 
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kisses  of  his  mouth."  We  hear  the  bride  before  being  shewn 
her.  She  cannot  restrain  herself,  but  gives  vent  to  her  pure 
and  holy  longings  for  the  Bridegroom  in  the  words  we  have 
quoted.  This,  too,  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the 
Bridegroom-  We  hear  of  him  first  from  the  bride.  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  "kisses  of  his  mouth  1"  Un- 
doubtedly, the  promises  given  of  the  coming  of  Christ, — 
the  words  "  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets, 
which  have  been  since  the  world  began."  These  promises,  "  or 
kisses  of  his  mouth,"  sustained  the  faith  and  nourished  the 
hopes  of  the  Old  Testament  church.  What  a  solace  was  the 
first  promise  !  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent."  What  a  sweet  token  of  love !  It  raised  her 
up  under  the  apple  tree  ;  and,  remembering  this  "  love  of  her 
espousals  "  "  more  than  wine,"  she  prays  that  these  pledges  of 
affection  might  be  repeated  ever  so  often, — multiplied  without 
end.  Thus,  when  the  curtain  rises  at  the  opening  of  the  Song, 
the  church  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  waiting.  She  is  expect- 
ing the  coming  of  her  beloved.  She  is  praying  ardently, 
passionately,  for  that  coming,  and  till  he  come  in  person,  that 
her  love  may  be  fed,  and  her  hopes  sustained,  by  the  "  kisses 
of  his  mouth," — by  promises  fuller,  clearer,  sweeter,  til]  at  last 
Himself  shall  appear.  In  her  eagerness  she  had  not  told  us 
who  her  beloved  was,  but  now  she  names  him  (chap.  i.  ver.  3). 
"  Thy  name, — Ointment  poured  forth."  And  did  not  the 
prophets  foretell  him  under  this  very  name,  "  the  Anointed," 
the  "  Messias  "?  It  had  been  sung  of  him  in  the  Psalms  (xlv.), 
"  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  thy  fellows  :  all  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh  and 
aloes  and  cassia."  Here,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  Song,  is 
the  name  of  Christ, — the  Anointed,  the  Messiah.  Many  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  name  in  the  Song,  and  why  ?  because 
they  could  not  read  the  letters  that  compose  it. 

The  bride,  having  introduced  herself  by  her  discourse,  next 
introduces,  in  a  similar  way,  others ;  her  train,  to  wit,  the 
"  Virgins,"  who,  the  bride  tells  her  spouse,  also  love  him " 
(chap.  i.  ver.  3).  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  "  Virgins "  are  seen 
following  the  Lamb.  There  the  symbol  denotes  those  who 
had  not  been  participators  in  papal  idolatry.  Doubtless  the 
"  virgins  "  who  here  appear  in  the  Song  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation. They  represent  those  who  had  not  defiled  themselves 
with  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  pagan  worship,  and  who, 
accordingly,  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  "  Because 
of  the  savour  of  thy  ointments,  do  the  virgins  love  thee." 
For  him  whose  name  was  "  Ointment  poured  forth,"  did  all 
the  believing  and  holy  members  of  the  Old  Testament  church 
Avait  and  pray. 
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He  comes  apace,  and  we  can  trace  his  coming  in  the  Song. 
We  find  the  church  at  first  living  by  promises, — by,  especially, 
the  first  promise,  which  is  handed  down,  a  divine  and  glorious 
tradition,  around  which  the  faithful  group  themselves.  As  yet 
there  is  no  organised  system  of  public  worship.  But  now  the 
church  begins  to_live  by  ordinances.  He  who  had  stood  "behind 
the  wall,"  where  his  person  was  wholly  invisible,  next  began 
to  look  forth  at  the  "  windows,"  and  shew  himself  through  the 
"  lattice"  of  the  types.  There  is  manifest  progression  here.  At 
last  a  house, — the  beams  of  cedar,  and  the  rafters  of  fir, — where 
Christ  and  the  bride  may  meet,  is  seen  to  arise.  The  table  is 
spread  with  a  banquet  of  wine  for  the  bride.  This  is  nearer 
communion  than  aforetime.  The  tabernacle  rises.  "The 
King,"  says  the  bride,  "  has  brought  me  into  his  chambers." 
The  church  sees  Christ's  glory  in  the  sacrifices,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  Mosaic  worship.  At  length  the  temple  is 
built  and  dedicated.  Christ  comes  nearer  now  than  ever. 
"  His  glory,"  as  we  read,  "  filled  the  house."  The  church  is 
now  as  one  who  sits  with  the  King  at  his  table ;  she  is 
ravished  with  his  beauty  ;  and  her  own  graces  are  drawn  forth 
in  degree  corresponding.  "  While  the  King  sitteth  at  his 
table,  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof"  (i.  12). 
Now  it  was  that  the  revelation  of  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  church's  enjoyment  of  him  on  the  other,  under  the  old 
economy,  culminated.  This  was  the  noon  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation.  The  piety  and  holiness  of  the  Old  Testament 
church  were  now  in  fullest  blossom,  and  the  odour  which  her 
spikenard  then  sent  forth  still  enriches  history  and  the  world 
with  its  perfume.  The  culminating  point  being  reached,  there 
now  comes  decline. 

But,  first,  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  go  back  to  the  5th 
verse  of  chapter  i.  The  bride  (church)  had  been  introduced 
before  being  described,  but  now  we  have  a  description  of  her 
person.  Addressing  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  she  says 
(ver.  5),  "  I  am  black,  but  comely."  Though  espoused  to  the 
King,  she  recalls  her  lowly  birth.  She  looks  back  to  the 
"  rock  whence  she  was  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
she  was  dug."  "  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a 
Hittite."  Thus,  as  regards  her  parentage,  she  was  "  black  as 
the  tents  of  Kedar,"  from  which  she  was  taken,  and  amid 
which  she  had  spent  her  earliest  years,  but  she  was  "  comely 
as  the  curtains  of  Solomon,"  when  she  reached  her  palmy 
estate  in  the  days  of  that  monarch.  The  church  was  in  the 
loins  of  Abraham  when  God  called  him  from  the  eastern 
plains,  just  as  he  was  about  to  lapse  into  the  idolatry  of 
Chaldea, — "  an  Assyrian  ready  to  perish ;"  and,  moreover,  she 
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inherited  the  "  blackness "  imparted  to  the  race  by  the  first 
transgression  of  Adam. 

"  They  made  me,"  the  bride  (church)  continues,  "  the  keeper 
of  the  vineyards"  (ver.  6).  The  "vine"  is  the  recognised 
symbol,  in  prophetical  and  allegorical  language,  for  the  church 
catholic.  We  may  instance,  amongst  other  passages,  the  well 
known  one  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt."  A  "  vineyard  "  is  then  the  symbol  of  a  branch  of  the 
church  catholic,  or  of  a  particular  church.  The  Old  Testament 
church,  planted  in  Palestine,  was  made  "the  keeper  of  the 
vineyards."  She  was  made  the  head  and  guardian  of  the 
churches  that  were  to  cover  the  earth.  To  her  was  committed 
the  law  and  the  promises.  She  was  the  nursery  from  which 
other  churches  were  to  be  planted, — the  depository  of  the  truth 
on  which  they  were  to  be  founded.  But  she  confesses  with 
deep  contrition  how  unfaithfully  she  had  acted  in  her  high 
trust :  "  Mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept."  There  was, 
alas !  but  too  good  ground  for  this  confession.  Put  in  trust 
for  the  world,  she  had  betrayed  that  trust,  and  had  failed  to 
keep  the  vineyards  of  others,  by  neglecting  her  own.  The 
"lamp"  she  had  been  solemnly  charged  to  feed  and  keep 
burning  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  should  arise,  she  had 
suffered  to  go  out,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  instead  of 
dispelling  the  darkness  that  brooded  over  other  lands,  and 
cleansing  them  from  the  idolatries  with  which  they  were 
polluted,  she  had  permitted  her  own  Palestine, — the  vineyard 
specially  given  her  to  cultivate, — to  be  overrun  with  pagan 
rites,  and  defiled  with  the  altars  of  the  heathen  gods.  Chastise- 
ment overtook  her  for  this  heinous  sin.  At  last  her  vineyard 
was  taken  from  her  and  given  to  others.     But  of  this  anon. 

The  confession  of  her  "  blackness "  and  shortcomings  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bride,  that  is,  the  church  herself,  but  the  praise 
of  her  beauty  comes  from  the  Bridegroom.  They  are  among 
the  first  words  we  hear  him  utter.  "  I  have  compared  thee 
(vers.  9-11),  O  my  love,  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariot.s.  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jewels,  thy  neck 
with  chains  of  gold.  We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold  with 
studs  of  silver."  Our  object  is  not  to  explain  each  particular 
figure  or  symbol,  but  to  trace  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
whole,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  countenance 
our  interpretation  of  the  Song  as  a  Lyrico-dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  churcK  With  regard,  then,  to  the  verses  just 
quoted,  we  view  them  as  a  description  of  the  beauty  of  the 
church  in  the  first  days  of  the  temple,  when  the  Theocracy  was 
in  its  prime.  In  proof,  we  might  cite  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  and  more  especially  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  prophet 
draws  a  picture  of  what  the  church  was  in  her  best  estate,  then, 
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alas !  gone  by.  The  figures  in  which  Ezekiel  describes  her 
departed  beauty  and  glory,  are  precisely  those  of  the  Song. 
"I  decked  thee  also  with  ornaments  (Ezek.  xvi.  11-] 4),  and  I 
put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck.  And 
I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,  and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and 
a  beautiful  crown  upon  thy  head.  Thus  wast  thou  decked 
with  gold  and  silver,  .  .  .  and  thou  didst  prosper  into  a 
kingdom  ;  and  thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen  for 
thy  beauty  ;  for  it  was  perfect  through  my  comeliness  which  I 
had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

Chastisement,  we  have  said,  followed  apostacy,  and  as  usual 
those  against  whom  the  offence  had  been  committed  were 
made  the  instruments  of  afflicting  her.  "  My  mother's  children 
were  angry  with  me  "  (the  heathen,  to  wit).  She  is  described 
in  the  Song  as  springing  from  a  heathen  stock  :  "  Her  mother 
was  a  Hittite  ;"  and  when  she  became  unfaithful,  God  stirred 
up  her  mother's  children, — the  very  tribes  from  the  midst  of 
whom,  and  of  whose  idolatries,  Abraham,  in  divine  sovereignty, 
was  called, — to  avenge  upon  her  his  and  their  quarrel.  The 
temple  worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  church  went  into 
captivity  in  Babylon.  How  changed  for  the  worse  was  now 
the  position  of  the  bride  !  She  sits  no  longer  at  the  "  table  " 
of  the  King ;  nay,  she  must  quit  the  chambers  into  which  he 
had  brought  her,  for  the  temple  is  in  ashes ;  and  now  she 
begins  to  mourn  an  absent  Lord,  and  we  hear  her  inquiring, 
"  Tell  me,  0  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest, 
where  thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon  "  (ver.  7).  The 
answer  returned  is  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
ordinances  of  public  worship  she  must  prosecute  her  search  for 
Christ,  by  following  the  path  trodden  by  the  church,  when  the 
temple  stood,  and  the  theocracy  flourished.  Altar  and  sacrifice 
were  for  the  time  at  an  end,  but  she  had  still  left  her  the  foot- 
prints of  the  church  in  former  times.  "  If  thou  know  not, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women,  go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock,"  ver.  8.  Into  the  King's  "  chambers  "  she  could 
not  now  come,  but  she  could  "feed  her  kids  beside  the 
shepherd's  tents,"  whom  God  was  from  time  to  time  raising  up 
to  instruct  her.  This  counsel,  in  almost  the  identical  words, 
we  find  the  prophet  Jeremiah  giving  the  exiles  :  "Set  thee  up 
waymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps  :  set  thine  heart  toward  the 
highway,  even  the  way  which  thou  wentest ;  turn  again,  0 
virgin  of  Israel,  turn  again  to  these  thy  cities  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  21). 
In  short,  the  imagery  in  this  part  of  the  Song  is  precisely  that 
by  which  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  describe  the  declension  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  their  consequent  desolation  during  the 
night  of  the  captivity. 

The  bride,  now  a  captive  church,  bethinks  her  in  the  lands 
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of  the  heatlien,  but  languid  indeed,  and  like  one  who  strives 
in  her  sleep,  are  as  yet  the  efforts  she  makes  to  find  her  Lord. 
"  By  night  on  my  bed,  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  " 
(chap,  iii,  1).     It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  these  efforts 
were  not  successful     "I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not." 
"  I  will  rise  now,"  we  hear  her  say.     When  she  began  to  pray, 
God  loosed  her  chain,  and  restored  her  to  her  own  land  ;  and 
then  she  set  about  more  earnest  efforts  for  finding  Christ. 
The  temple  is  rebuilt,  the  public  worship  is  restored,  and  the 
bride  roams  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  makes  eager  in- 
quiries after  him  whom  her  soul  loveth,  and  who,  she  had  been 
told,  would  come  and  fill  this  second  house  with  his  glory.     She 
specially  interrogates  the  watchmen,  the  prophets,  priests,  and 
ministers  of  religion,  but  we  read  of  no  answer  which  they 
gave  her.     Soon  after  the  return  from  captivity  the  voice  of 
prophecy  became  silent ;  and  the  Old  Testament  church  could 
learn  nothing  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  the  Messiah's  advent 
from  living  prophets.     She  must  walk  by  the  lights  which  had 
shone  of  old ;  more  than  ever  before  she  must  live  by  faith. 
She  must  believe  and  wait.     Not  long,  however,  did  she  wait ; 
but  a  little  while  was  prophecy  silent,  and  then  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  Christ  himself.     She  had  gone  but  a 
little  way  from  the  "  watchmen,"  whom  she  had  interrogated 
in  vain,  when  the  glad  surprise  was  hers  to  meet  a  greater 
than  they.     "It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  from  them, 
but  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  "  (chap.  iii.  4).     And  so 
were  signally  verified  the  words  of  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
"  The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  ; 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts "  (Mai.  iii.  1). 
Up  till  this  we  do  not,  in  the  drama,  see  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  meeting.     Much  communion  goes  on  between  them, 
but  they  do  not  appear  personally  to  meet.     The  bride  had 
sat  at  the  table  of  the  king,  she  had  been  in  his  chambers,  she 
had  heard  his  voice,  but  his  person  she  had  not  seen  ;  but  now 
she  meets  himself     The  king  is  before  her.     The  prayers  of 
many  generations  have  been  answered.     The  advent  has  taken 
place.     She  holds  the  king  in  her  embrace,  and  will  not  let 
him  go,  till  he  has  been  preached  to  the  Gentiles.     "  I  held 
him,  and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  I  had  brought  him  into 
my  mother's  house  "  (the  idea  of  her  heathen  nativity  is  main- 
tained throughout),  "  and  into  the  chamber  of  her  that  con- 
ceived me  "  (chap.  iii.  4).     But,  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
verse,  a  caution  is  thrown  in,  that  the  time  of  the  "  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,"  i.e.,  the  epoch  of  the  planting  of  the  church  in 
all  Gentile  lands,  was  not  yet  fully  come.     "I  charge  ye,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the 
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field,  that  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awake  my  love  till  he  please " 
(ver.  6).  There  follows  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  mag- 
nificent, but  highly  figurative  description  of  the  advent,  which 
we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

We  must  here  make  another  short  retrogression.  We  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter.  The  subject  of 
that  chapter  is  our  Lord's  presence  and  ministry  on  earth. 
The  church  descries  his  approach,  and  hails  it  with  rapture. 
"  The  voice  of  my  beloved ;  behold  he  cometh  leaping  upon 
the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills."  Many  and  mighty 
obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advent ;  there  were  Jewish 
self-righteousness  and  carnality,  there  were  Gentile  idolatry 
and  political  power.  These  rose  like  the  everlasting  hills  ;  but 
over  them  all  Christ  came  with  infinite  ease ;  nay,  he  converted 
them  into  helps.  "  I  will  overturn,  overturn,"  was  it  said  of 
thrones  and  empires  that  stood  in  his  way.  What  a  fine 
picture  is  given  of  his  lowly  condition  as  man.  *'  I  am  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys"  (chap.  ii.  1).  We 
have  here  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  "  tender  plant "  of 
Isaiah ;  yet,  though  appearing  in  the  vale  of  humble  life,  and 
as  one  of  the  lowliest  of  its  products,  what  a  grace  and  beauty 
was  his !  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.  He  was  undefiled  as  the  lily,  and 
fragrant  as  the  rose.  "  Holy,  harmless."  But  while  of  small 
account  in  the  world's  judgment,  he  was  in  the  church's 
account,  "  as  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood  " 
(ii.  3).  Of  all  fruits  the  apple  is  best  adapted  for  food  ;  Christ 
was  the  "  bread  of  life "  ;  the  disciples  "  sat  down  under  his 
shadow"  in  his  personal  ministry,  and  in  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  his  teaching  they  found  that  he  was  "  sweet  unto 
their  taste "  ;  and  under  his  shadow  as  "  the  great  teacher  " 
does  the  church  still  sit,  gathering  the  fruits  that  drop  from 
this  tree  of  life.  And  now  we  begin,  in  the  allegory,  to  descry 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  It  comes  majestically,  and  tarries 
not,  now  that  the  fulness  of  the  time  is  come.  Swiftly  does 
it  open,  like  the  day  breaking  in  sudden  glory  over  the  eastern 
hills,  or  like  'the  spring  which,  with  irresistible  burst,  drives 
far  away  the  darkness  and  tempests  of  winter,  while  it  strews 
the  earth  with  verdure  and  fills  the  skies  with  light.  So 
comes  the  "  Beloved  "  of  the  church,  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
Type,  symbol,  altar,  sacrifice — in  short,  all  the  stars  which  had 
illumined  the  skies  of  the  Old  Testament  church  go  down  when 
He  rises.  The  night  flees  away — the  night  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  and  of  Christ's  absence.  The  winter  of  the  law 
is  over  and  gone,  and  the  spring-time  of  that  "  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,"  so  long  foretold,  begins  to  gladden  the  earth. 
In  a  passage  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  images  of  unsurpassed 
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tenderness  and  sweetness  is  that  spring-time  described.  "  My 
beloved  spake  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love,  ray  fair  one, 
and  come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smelL  Arise,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away"  (chap.  iL  10-13).  Where 
in  the  whole  range  of  poetry  is  there  a  passage  like  this,  so 
simple,  yet  so  touchingly  true,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  ? 
We  see  nature  coming  out  of  the  tomb  of  winter,  and  feel  her 
fresh  breath  fanning  our  cheek,  and  we  exult  in  the  exuberance 
of  light  and  joy  that  now  surrounds  us.  But  let  us  turn  to 
the  substance.  What  spring  ever  passed  over  the  earth  strew- 
ing it  with  flowers,  and  awakening  the  voice  of  birds,  so  grate- 
ful, as  that  which  opened  on  the  moral  world  when  our  Lord 
appeared ;  and  when  the  mists  of  tradition,  philosophy,  and 
Jewish  ceremonialism,  all  broke  up,  like  clouds  dissolving  in 
the  powerful  beams  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  men  a  new  earth,  in  which  righteousness  was  to  dwell  ? 
That  blessed  spring-time  we  shall  permit  an  inspired  pen  to 
describe.  The  words  of  Isaiah  are  an  echo  of  those  of  the 
Song.  "  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  "  (Isa.  Ixi.  1)  "  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek :  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  ;  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ;  ...  to  appoint  unto  them  that 
mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness ;  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified."  On  one 
occasion,  entering  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  our  Lord  read 
out  this  prophecy,  and,  closing  the  book,  said,  "  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  j'-our  hearing." 

The  second  part  of  this  allegory  commences  at  the  sixth 
verse  of  chap.  iii.  This  second  part  opens  with  a  fine  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  gospel. 
Christ  is  seen  approaching  in  his  chariot,  with  his  bride  seated 
by  his  side,  for  it  is  the  day  of  his  espousals,  the  day  when 
that  eternal  marriage,  to  which  we  referred  before,  is  celebrated. 
He  comes  from  the  "wilderness" — the  wilderness,  to  wit,  of 
Jewish  formalism,  of  Gentile  scepticism,  and  pagan  idolatry. 
The  description  given  of  his  palanquin  or  chariot  shews  it  to 
have  been  fashioned  precisely  as  was  the  tabernacle.  The 
tabernacle  was  a  type,  first,  of  Christ's  body,  and,  second,  of  his 
church.     "The  pillars  thereof  of  silver" — justice  and  holiness. 
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"  The  bottom  thereof  of  gold  " — ^tnith.  "  The  covering  of  it  of 
purple" — the  atonement.  "The  midst  thereof  being  paved 
with  love  " — in  which  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  had  its 
origin.  The  gospel  was  the  tabernacle  and  temple  revived, 
raised  again,  the  material  and  typical  fabric  being  replaced  by  a 
spiritual  edifice.  Clouds  of  smoke  attended  the  royal  progress 
(ver.  6),  the  symbols  of  mysterious  providences.  Such  is  the 
recognised  meaning  of  this  symbol  in  prophecy ;  and  the  clouds 
which  are  seen  encompassing  the  royal  chariot,  and  hanging  on 
the  line  of  its  march,  are  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  shook 
the  world  after  the  apostles  had  gone  forth  to  preach,  and 
which  opened  a  path  among  the  nations  of  the  Gentile  world 
for  the  gospel.  "  I  come  not,"  said  Christ,  "  to  send  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword."  "  Perfumed,"  it  is  said  of  him  who  comes, 
"  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the  mer- 
chant," an  allusion,  evidently,  to  the  divine  fragrance  with 
which  the  gospel  filled  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly  fruits  with 
which  it  enriched  even  Gentile  lands,  changing,  in  fulfilment 
of  ancient  prophecy,  the  wilderness  into  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  The  symbol  also  represents,  doubtless,  the  graces  of  his 
mediatorial  person,  and  the  fragrance  these  diffused.  Even 
before  he  came,  his  name,  to  the  church,  was  "  ointment  poured 
forth."  It  preceded  him,  refreshing  the  church,  and  intensify- 
ing her  longings  for  his  coming.  But  when  he  came,  what  a 
divine  fragrance  breathed  around  the  incarnate  God  ?  What  a 
rich  anointing  was  that  of  his  holy  humanity  ;  what  an  efficacy 
attended  his  priestly  actings,  his  blended  meekness  and  majesty, 
his  wisdom  and  loving-kindness,  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of 
his  ministry  :  these  filled,  first  of  all,  the  land  of  Judea  with 
their  fame,  and  next  the  regions  of  the  Gentile  world.  Doubt 
there  could  not  be,  that  he  was  the  "anointed  one,"  whose 
coming  had  been  foretold,  for  if  divisions  and  conflicts,  like 
"pillars  of  smoke,"  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  gospel,  what  a 
rich  perfume  did  it  diffuse  all  around.  "  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  All 
thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  (the  powders  or 
spices  of  the  merchant),  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they 
have  made  thee  glad." 

This  march  from  the  wilderness, — this  going  forth  in  the 
morning  of  the  gospel, — is  manifestly  the  same  with  that  which 
is  described  in  other  triumphal  odes  of  the  Word  of  God.  We 
specially  instance  two,  in  which  we  find  pictured  in  almost  the 
same  imagery  the  same  glorious  procession.  We  turn  first  to 
Psalm  xlv.  The  subject  of  that  Psalm  is  the  veritable  drama 
of  the  Song ;  only  in  the  Song  the  story  is  exhibited  under  a 
greater  profusion  of  allegorical  imagery,  and  with  the  sudden 
pauses,  breaks,  and  retrogressions  which  befit  a  composition 
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which  partakes  more  of  the  structure  of  the  lyric  than  of  the 
drama.  In  this  Psalm  we  see  a  great  king  going  forth.  In 
his  majesty  he  "  rides  prosperously  because  of  truth,"  that  is, 
in  behalf  of  the  gospel.  He  is  "  fairer  than  the  children  of  men/' 
— reminding  us  of  the  comparison  of  the  spouse  ;  "  as  the  apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
sons."  "  Grace,"  says  the  psalmist,  is  poured  into  his  lips  : 
thy  name,  says  the  spouse,  is  "  ointment  poured  forth."  "  His 
sword  is  girded  on  his  thigh,"  and  "  his  right  hand  teaches  him 
terrible  things," — the  "  pillars  of  smoke"  which,  in  the  Song, 
are  seen  attending  his  march.  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,"  continues  the  psalmist — unquestionably  the 
"  myrrh  and  frankincense"  of  the  Song.  In  the  Psalm,  too,  as 
in  the  Song,  his  bride  is  beside  him  :  "  upon  thy  right  hand 
did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir  ;"  all  who  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel  in  Judea  gathered  round  Jesus  ;  but  not 
they  only,  disciples  from  afar,  strangers  hitherto  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  are  seen  flocking  to  him.  It  is  most  unmis- 
takably notified,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  psalm  we  touch  a  new 
era ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  church  is  bidden  forget  her  own 
people,  and  her  father's  house,  and  go  forth  into  Gentile  lands, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  representative  of  the  heathen  world, 
"  the  daughter  of  Tyre,"  is  here,  to  welcome  and  offer  gifts  to 
the  king.  And  the  Psalm  concludes  with  an  assurance,  that 
his  name  would  go  down  the  ages,  and  be  everlastingly  re- 
membered. 

We  turn  to  the  second  ode,  in  which  the  same  "  going  forth" 
is  depicted.  "  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse  :  and  he 
that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow  ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him  : 
and  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer"  (Rev.  vi  2.)  It 
is  the  same  glorious  progress  as  that  seen  in  the  Song,  and  in 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  of  which  we  are  here,  on  the  opening  of 
the  first  seal,  the  witnesses — Christ's  going  forth,  to  wit,  to 
subjugate  the  world  by  his  gospel,  and  rule  it  by  his  spirit. 
All  three  processions  are  identical.  The  essentials  of  all  three 
are  the  same,  and  the  accompaniments  of  all  the  three  are  the 
same.  In  all  three  the  glorious  person  who  goes  forth  has  a 
sword  and  a  crown ;  the  first  the  symbol  of  that  war  which  he 
went  forth  to  wage,  and  the  second  the  symbol  of  that  victory 
in  which  the  conflict  was  sure  to  issue,  and  of  that  triumphant 
reign  which  was  to  follow.  And  thus  was  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy in  the  Sixty-eighth  Psalm,  where,  as  so  oft  in  the  Psalms, 
— for  the  Psalms  overflow  with  the  gospel, — gospel  events  are 
foretold  under  Old  Testament  imagery.  "  O  God,  when  thou 
wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  when  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness,  the  earth  [old  paganism]  shook,  the  heavens 
also  dropped  [the  shower  of  Pentecost]  at  the  presence  of  God ; 
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even  Sinai  [the  Mosaic  institute]  itself  was  moved  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  God  of  Israel"  (Psalm  Ixviii,  7,  8).  And  in 
the  verse  which  closes  the  description  of  this  glorious  march 
from  the  wilderness,  we  have  another  proof  that  the  event  pre- 
sented under  this  imagery  is  the  opening  of  the  gospel's  career. 
The  prophet  Zechariah,  addressing  the  "  daughter  of  Zion,"  bids 
her  rejoice,  for  "behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee"  (Zech. 
ix.  9).  And  in  the  Song  (iii.  11),  the  same  persons,  "the 
daughters  of  Zion,"  are  bidden  go  forth  and  "  behold  King 
Solomon,"  now  approaching,  "with  the  crown  wherewith  his 
mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals."  And  another 
proof  that  we  here  behold  the  incarnation  and  consequent  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel,  is,  that  after  this,  but  not  before  in  the 
Song,  the  King  terras  the  bride  his  "  sister."  He  had  previously 
addressed  her  as  his  "  love,"  his  "  fair  one,"  his  "  dove ;"  but 
now,  having  taken  flesh  and  blood  he  calls  her  "  sister." 
"Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse"  (chap, 
iv.  9).  And  so  henceforward  to  the  end  of  the  Song,  it  is  ever 
as  his  sister  that  he  addresses  her.  The  phrase  conclusively 
marks  the  time  as  subsequent  to  the  incarnation. 

In  the  chapter  that  follows  (chap,  iv.)  we  have  two  alle- 
gorical pictures.  Both  are  representations  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  church  as  seen  in  the  morning  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
first,  the  qualities  brought  into  view  are  mainly  her  purity, 
her  fruitfulness,  and  her  freedom,  and  these  are  the  qualities 
that  specially  distinguished  the  early  church.  The  bridegroom 
(the  incarnate  Saviour)  praises  his  "sister,  his  spouse  "  thus, 
"Thou  art  fair,  my  love  ;  behold  thou  art  fair.  Thou  art  all 
fair,  my  love;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee"  (chap.  iv.  1,  7).  Not 
yet  had  the  errors  of  later  times  contaminated  the  creed  of  the 
primitive  church,  or  corrupted  her  practice.  "She  was  all 
fair;  there  was  no  spot  in  her."  She  is  likened  to  "a  flock,"  to 
the  flocks  of  the  fertile  Gilead,  "  whereof  every  one  bear  twins, 
and  none  is  barren  among  them."  No  preacher  of  the  gospel 
then  was  without  his  converts,  and  these  he  numbered,  not  in 
tens  or  hundreds,  but  in  thousands;  nay,  sometimes  whole  tribes 
and  nations  became  obedient  to  the  faith.  There  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  rite  by  which  their  admission  into  the  church 
was  declared  in  their  being  said  to  have  "  come  up  from  the 
washing."  Next,  the  church  begins  to  proclaim  the  "glad 
tidings"  ;  and  how  welcome  the  sound  of  her  voice  to  a  perish- 
ing world  !  "  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,  and  thy  speech 
is  comely"  (chap.  iv.  3).  And  then,  by  a  bold  figure,  is  sketched 
her  liberty.  "Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for 
an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all 
shields  of  mighty  men."  Not  the  most  graceful  ornaments, 
one  should  think,  for  a  bride ;  but  when  we  take  into  account 
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who  the  bride  is,  and  what  these  adornments  really  mean, 
nothing,  we  will  grant,  could  be  more  suitable  or  becoming. 
These  were  the  symbols  of  the  church's  liberty ;  they  pro- 
claimed the  bride  of  the  Lamb  a  "  free  woman."  It  is  the  neck 
which  bears  the  yoke  of  slavery.  That  yoke  no  longer  pressed 
upon  the  church's  neck.  She  had  arisen,  as  invited  by  Christ, 
from  the  dust  of  carnal  ordinances  and  political  subjection ; 
and  instead  of  the  yoke  of  bondage,  she  now  wore  the  orna- 
ments of  liberty,  and  stood  erect,  strong,  majestic,  and  free, 
reminding  one  of  "the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armoury." 
And  to  protect  the  liberty  which  has  been  won  for  her,  ample 
provision  was  made,  for  it  is  added,  "whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men."  Her  work 
was  to  win  a  world,  now  lying  under  the  dominion  of  the 
wicked  one,  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ  Hence  is  she  com- 
pared to  an  armoury.  But  how  richly  stored  !  Here  are 
hung  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  they  are  celestial  ones.  In 
this  armoury  are  weapons  both  of  attack  and  of  defence. 
There  hang  two-edged  swords,  wherewith  he,  who  has  strength 
to  wield  them,  and  skill  to  guide  the  blow,  will  cut  through, 
as  John  Bun3'an  has  it,  "flesh  and  bones,  soul  and  spirit, 
and  all"  There  hang  breastplates  of  righteousness,  and 
helmets  of  salvation,  which  will  enable  him  who  wears  them 
to  defy  the  arrows  which  opposing  foe  may  hurl  at  him, 
nay,  which  will  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one. 
And  what  are  those  "  bucklers  and  shields  "  which  garnish  the 
walls  of  this  divine  armoury  ?  They  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  Christianity,  which, 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  mighty  men,  are  meant  for  the 
defence  of  the  church's  liberty,  and  the  extension  of  her  sway. 
And  we  may  be  sure  these  weapons  are  not  here  to  rust ;  they 
are  not  here  for  idle  show,  like  weapons  in  a  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  They  are  here  for  use.  And  they 
are  here  in  great  store.  Every  one  who  is  willing  to  fight  will 
here  find  a  weapon  to  suit  him  ;  and  be  the  armies  of  the  Lamb 
ever  so  numerous,  from  this  armoury  all  their  hosts  can  be 
harnessed  and  equipped  for  their  great  campaign.  How  surely 
does  this  figure  import  that  a  great  battle  was  yet  before  the 
church.  She  is  not  yet  exhibited  as  a  city,  betokening  order 
and  peace;  she  is  symbolised  as  an  armoury,  betokening  a 
state  of  war,  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  a  war  against  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  darkness,  which  held  the  world  in 
bondage,  and  which,  by  the  keen  edge  and  celestial  might  of 
her  weapons,  she  was  to  vanquish  and  place  the  world  under 
the  sceptre  of  Christ.  And  so  indeed  it  was,  for  the  church's 
greatest  conflict  was  yet  to  come.  We  find  that  intimation 
repeated  in  the  eighth  verse,  "  Come  with  me  from  Lebanon, 
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my  spouse,  .  .  .  from  the  lion's  dens,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  leopards,"  This  is  the  first  appearance  in  prophecy  of 
what  was  afterwards  given  more  distinctly  and  fully  to  Daniel 
in  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  under  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  idolatrous  world-power  was  symbolised.  Here  the  church 
is  represented,  even  after  the  advent,  as  dwelling  amid  the 
lions'  dens  and  the  mountains  of  the  leopards ;  which  are  the 
same  animals,  with  the  addition  of  the  bear,  seen  by  Daniel 
(Dan.  vii.),  when  he  was  shewn  the  rise  of  that  long  line  of 
political  and  hierarchical  power  which  was  to  fight  against  God. 
Most  surely  does  the  passage  suggest  the  near  proximity  of 
foes,  and  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  to  be  fought  by  the 
church. 

And  now  again  the  figure  changes.  The  bridegroom,  in 
the  verses  that  follow  (chap.  iv.  8-16),  after  expressing  his 
delight  in  the  bride,  and  saying  how  sweet  and  nourishing  was 
her  (the  church's)  doctrine,  and  how  exhilarating  the  savour 
of  her  graces, — her  lips  dropping  as  the  honey-comb,  and  the 
smell  of  her  garments  being  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon, — goes 
on  to  intimate,  that  not  yet  had  the  time  arrived  when  she 
should  become  universal  and  fill  the  earth.  "  A  garden  en- 
closed is  my  sister,  ray  spouse ;  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain 
sealed"  (ver.  12).  She  was  as  yet  only  a  "garden" — a  garden 
enriched  with  all  manner  of  flowers  and  trees,  planted  by  a 
divine  hand,  and  exhaling  all  manner  of  celestial  odours, 
"  pomegranates  with  pleasant  fruits ;  camphire  with  spikenard  ; 
spikenard  with  saffron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees 
of  frankincense;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices" 
(ver.  14) ;  a  rich  and  fragrant  picture,  symbolic  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  which  lent  so  rich  a  perfume  to  the  primitive  church 
— but  as  yet  only  a  "garden,'-'  limited,  fenced  round,  and 
separated  from  the  outlying  world,  where  still  grew,  and  would 
for  some  while  to  come,  the  thorn  and  brier  in  unpruned  and 
unrestrained  luxuriance.  "A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 
A  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  which,  one  day,  would  grow 
into  a  river,  and  go  forth  to  water  all  the  earth,  but  meanwhile 
the  church  was  a  "fountain  sealed."  And  with  this  harmonises 
the  exclamation  in  the  passage,  "  Until  the  day  brake '"" ;  the 
day  even  of  which  all  the  prophets  have  spoken,  but  which 
even  yet,  in  our  times,  is  not  fully  come,  when  the  gospel 
shall  be  universal — -until  that  "incense-breathing  morn," 
when  the  shadows  of  heathenism  shall  flee  away.  "I  will 
get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankin- 
cense." That  is,  I  will  abide  in  the  church — "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway." 

In  harmony  with  these  intimations,  that  the  night  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end,  we  hear  the  church  speaking  (chap.  v.  2), 
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"  I  sleep."  The  first  ages  passed,  piety  decayed,  superstition 
increased,  and  the  church  fell  asleep.  A  long  and  deep  sleep 
it  was.  It  seemed  as  if  the  church  would  never  awake.  Cen- 
tury followed  century,  and  found  her  locked  in  that  death-like 
slumber.  Many  thought  it  was  death  :  but  no.  "  My  heart 
waketh."  Hands,  feet,  ears,  all  locked  in  sleep ;  but  "  my 
heart  waketh."  There  were  still  some  who  kept  the  faith  : 
amid  the  Alpine  hills,  and  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  there  were 
found  a  handful  of  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb  ;  hidden 
from  man,  but  known  to  Christ.  The  bridegroom  makes  efforts 
to  awaken  the  bride,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that 
knocketh,  saying,  Open  to  me."  And  to  win  her  to  this  he 
addresses  her  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  "  My  love,  my  dove, 
my  undefiled ;"  unchanged  is  still  his  love  :  and  farther  to 
move  her  to  arise  from  slumber,  he  describes  his  own  condition 
in  that  long  and  dark  night :  "  for  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night."  We  discover  traces 
of  a  previous  night  in  this  drama,  but  no  such  night  as  this,  so 
long,  so  terrible.  It  is  strange  that  this  night  should  occur 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  met.  On  our  theory  of 
interpretation,  it  is  simply  the  prediction  of  what  aftenvards 
became  a  historic  fact ;  on  any  other  theory,  it  is  inexplicable. 
It  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  darkness  which  brooded  over  the  church 
and  the  world  during  the  night  of  the  "  great  apostacy,"  which 
we  see  reflected  from  this  part  of  the  Song.  From  time  to 
time,  by  events  in  providence,  and  by  raising  up  faithful  wit- 
nesses, God  strove,  during  that  night  of  error,  to  awaken 
Christendom.  In  the  preaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  and  John 
Huss,  of  Savonarola,  and  Wicliffe,  "  Christ  put  in  his  hand  by 
the  hole  of  the  door,  and"  the  church's  "  bowels  were  moved 
for  him"  (chap.  v.  4).  Repeatedly  the  Reformation  appeared 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out ;  there  were  great  evangelical 
movements  in  the  centuries  preceding  it ;  but  anon  the  church's 
sleep  returned.  At  length  she  awoke,  as  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved,  and  my  hands  dropped 
with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  sweet-smelling  myrrh,  upon 
the  handles  of  the  lock"  (chap.  v.  5).  As  in  the  first  ages,  so 
again  in  the  morning  of  the  Reformation,  her  graces  began  to 
give  forth  their  perfume,  and  fill  the  world  with  their  odour. 
But  to  find  the  Lord  and  husband  whom  she  had  so  provoked 
to  withdraw,  was  not  so  easy  as  she  had  imagined.  "  I  sought 
him  but  I  could  not  find  him."  In  her  perplexity  she  addresses 
herself  to  the  watchman  of  the  city  ;  the  professed  custodiers 
of  the  truth,  and  guides  of  the  church.  She  had  done  so  on 
the  former  occasion  when  she  sought  her  absent  lord  by  night. 
But  the  watchman  she  now  encounters  are  more  cruel  than 
the   others.     The  first  had   met  her  inquiries   simply  with 
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silence ;  but  the  second  ill-treat  hei-,  "  they  smote  me,  they 
wounded  me."  What  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions  did  the 
church  endure,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  she  set  herself 
in  good  earnest  to  recover  the  gospel ;  and  these  persecutions 
she  endured  at  the  instigation  of  the  professed  watchmen  of 
the  spiritual  city.  Wounded  and  bleeding  she  continues  the 
search  ;  and  now  she  turns  her  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
and  charges  them,  if  they  should  find  her  beloved,  to  tell  him 
that  she  is  sick  of  love.  These  daughters  of  Jerusalem  suggest 
the  idea  of  rival  communities,  professedly  Christian,  who  are 
piqued  at  the  preference  shewn  by  the  bride  for  her  lord  ;  for 
they  ask  her,  "What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved?" 
Such  was  the  question  put  to  the  true  church  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Why  not  adopt  the  creeds  and  modes  of 
worship  around  you  ?  Why  worship  through  the  one  Medi- 
ator only  ?  Thus  were  the  reformers  challenged  to  shew  proof 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  Christ.  "  My  beloved,"  replies  the 
spouse,  "  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand" 
(ver.  10).  So  does  he  appear  in  that  part  of  the  Apocaljrpse 
which  symbolises  his  going  forth  at  the  Reformation,  or  after 
his  conflict  with  the  armies  of  Antichrist,  "  Behold  a  white 
horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  v/as  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped 
in  blood"  (Rev,  xix.  11-13).  The  two  things  which  the  re- 
formers brought  most  prominently  into  view,  were  the  right- 
eousness and  sacrifice  of  Christ :  blood  to  wash,  righteousness 
to  justify  ;  therefore  was  he  better  than  another  beloved,  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand.  And  now  the  spouse  launches 
out  in  praise  of  her  beloved,  and  the  description  which  she 
gives,  is  substantially  identical  with  that  given  of  him  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  the  same  prerogatives  and  functions  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  both,  as  might  easily  be  shewn  did  the 
limits  we  have  set  ourselves  permit  us  to  go  into  the  meaning 
of  the  individual  symbols. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  between 
the  description  of  Christ's  person  given  in  the  Song  (chap.  v. 
10-16),  and  that  given  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  13-16,  x. 
1-3,  xi.  11-16).  His  royalty,  his  almighty  strength,  the  efii- 
cacy  of  his  priestly  and  prophetical  actings,  and  the  stability  and 
faithfulness  of  all  his  providential  administrations,  are  the  chief 
things  set  forth,  under  a  slight  variety  of  symbol,  in  the  four 
appearances  noted  above.  It  is  the  same  majestic  figure  which 
the  spouse  sees  in  the  Song,  which  is  seen  by  John  in  Patmos. 
This  at  once  authenticates  the  canonicity  of  the  Song,  and  the 
correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  it. 

The  effect  of  the  description  given  by  the  spouse  of  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  Christ  is,  that  "  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem" join  her  in  her  search  for  her  beloved.     And  what  was 
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the  effect  of  the  defence  of  their  doctrine  by  the  reformers  ? 
Why,  a  conviction  that  Christ  was  the  one  Saviour,  and  his 
death  the  one  sacrifice,  and  so  the  Reformation  found  fol- 
lowers in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ?  And  now  we  find  the 
king  describing  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  that  is,  of  the  church 
of  the  Reformation  ;  for  to  the  church  awakened,  re-edified, 
and  enlarged,  after  the  long  decay  of  the  middle  ages  only,  can 
the  description  apply  which  extends  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter.  Let 
us  run  rapidly  over  it.  "  Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as 
Tirzah"  (chap.  vi.  4).  The  church  primitive,  we  have  seen, 
was  compared  to  an  "  armoury."  But  now  she  is  a  city,  which 
implies  order,  security,  peace.  How  far  the  Reformation 
church  excelled  the  church  primitive  in  order  and  government, 
we  need  not  say.  Like  a  city  she  was  "  compactly  built 
together."  But  why  compare  her  to  Tirzah,  a  city  lying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Palestine.  There  is  in 
this,  too,  a  singular  propriety,  for  now,  limited  no  longer  to  the 
old  soil,  she  is  established  in  the  lands  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  the 
beauty  she  had  in  her  early  youth,  when  she  dwelt  apart  in 
Judea,  she  has  brought  with  her,  for  she  is  "  comely  as  Jeru- 
salem." All  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  New  Testament  church 
have  their  root  in  those  of  the  Old.  For  the  first  time  she  is 
said  to  be  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  She  now 
marches  under  the  "testimonies  and  confessions"  of  the  reformed 
churches.  "  She  is  clear  as  the  sun."  Truth  is  the  light  of 
the  church.  What  an  outburst  of  scriptural  truth  was  the 
Reformation,  Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  "  Thy  light  is 
come."  We  still  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  the  morning, 
the  day,  the  rising  of  the  sun;  in  other  words,  we  have  brought 
into  common  use  the  symbol  of  the  Song,  which,  in  picturing 
so  long  before  that  era  of  the  church,  described  her  as  "  she 
that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  san,"  and  in  respect  of  her  bannered  and  embattled  attitude 
and  organisation,  "terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

Not  for  her  own  glory  was  the  truth  revived  in  her,  but 
that  therewith  she  might  enlighten  the  world ;  and  so  the 
evangelistic  and  missionary  efforts  of  the  Reformation  church 
are  next  depicted  in  the  divine  symbolisation  of  the  Song. 
"  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's  daughter" 
(vii.  1).  It  is  the  image  which  the  prophets  afterwards  em- 
ploy to  describe  the  same  event.  Looking  forward  to  the 
grand  missionary  efforts  of  a  future  age,  we  find  Isaiah  ex- 
claiming, "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation"  (Isa. 
hi.  7).     In  fine,  and  to  group  all  in  a  few  words,  her  purity  is 
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restored  (vi.  9  ;  vii.  6)  ;  her  fruitfulness  returns,  as  in  the  morn 
ing  of  the  gospel  (vi.  6,  vii.  18)  ;  her  evangelising  eflforts  are 
wider,  "  Come  my  beloved,"  we  hear  her  saying,  "  let  us  go  forth 
into  the  field  :  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages."  She  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nations.  "  The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed 
her ;  yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines,  and  they  praised  her' 
(vi.  9). 

What  greatly  corroborates  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
import  of  the  "  Song,"  is  the  manifest  progi-ession  which  we  are 
able  to  trace  in  it.  That  progression  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  development  of  divine  revelation  and  the  growth  of  the 
church.  We  begin  amid  the  night  shadows  ;  at  length  comes 
the  daybreak ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  sun  reaches  his  mid-day 
splendour.  By  a  second  and  similar  train  of  imagery  is  the 
progressive  development  of  divine  truth  put  before  us  :  there  is 
the  passing  away  of  winter  ;  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the 
vine  flowers,  the  pomegranate  buds,  and  the  fig  tree  putteth 
forth  her  green  fig.  Then  comes  summer,  and  at  last  autumn 
when  the  fruits  are  ripened.  By  a  third  train  of  imagery  is 
the  same  thing  brought  before  us.  First,  the  bride  hears  only 
the  bridegroom's  voice  :  she  rests  upon  the  promise  of  the 
advent.  Second,  she  comes  into  his  house,  and  sits  at  his 
table  :  there  is  now  a  typical  worship  which  foreshadows 
Christ's  coming.  Third,  she  sees  himself.  He  comes  in  the 
flesh.  But  again  he  departs  ;  and  when  at  last  he  returns,  it 
is  to  abide.  By  yet  other  symbolisations  is  the  correspondence 
shewn  between  the  development  of  the  truth  and  the  progress 
of  the  church.  At  the  opening  of  the  Song,  the  church  is  seen 
as  a  single  individual :  towards  its  close,  she  has  become  a 
multitude,  an  embannered  host ;  she  is,  "  as  it  were,  the  com- 
pany of  two  armies."  In  the  second  chapter,  the  church  is 
described  as  "  a  lily,"  lowly,  and  scarce  seen  by  the  world  ;  but 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  she  has  shot  up  into  a  goodly  tree,  and 
attracts  the  sight,  for,  it  is  said,  "  thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm 
tree."  At  the  beginning,  she  is  "  black,"  and  cannot  enlighten 
the  world  ;  but  by  and  by  she  begins  to  shine  with  a  light  like 
that  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  At  the  outset,  she  has  neither 
defence  nor  organisation,  she  is  "  among  thorns,"  and  she  is  seen 
smitten  and  bleeding,  from  the  sword  of  "  the  watchmen  ;"  but 
before  all  is  over,  she  has  swelled  into  an  embattled  host :  she 
is  fully  armed,  thoroughly  organised  ;  she  marches  under  ban- 
ners, and,  as  a  victorious  army,  strikes  terror  into  her  foes.  So 
many  coincidences  cannot  be  merely  accidental :  there  is  here 
design.  The  successive  scenes  fall  into  dramatic  order.  This 
implies  that  the  Song  is  what  we  have  stated  it  to  be,  even  an 
allegorical  history,  not  a  mere  painting  of  the  experience  or  the 
graces  of  the  true  Christian,  or  of  Christ's  excellency  and  love, 
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but  a  history  of  the  church  and  of  redemption  ;  not  a  history 
of  one  epoch  only,  but  of  all  epochs,  from  the  days  of  Eden 
downwards. 

The  book  closes  with  an  allegorical  representation  of  a  great 
ingathering  to  the  church  ;  and  its  last  words  are  a  prayer  that 
these  blessed  scenes  may  soon  be  realised :  "  Make  haste,  my 
beloved,  and  be  thou  like  to  a  roe  or  to  a  young  hart  upon  the 
mountains  of  spices."  And  to  this  prayer  the  closing  words  of 
the  Bible  are  an  echo  :  "  Surely  I  come  quickly  ;  amen,  even 
so  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

.  Let  us  glance  back  on  the  poem,  the  import  of  which  we 
have  so  rapidly  sketched,  and  the  true  reading  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give.  Viewed  as  a  literary  production 
merely,  it  commands  our  admiration.  The  affluence  of  its 
imagery ;  the  originality  and  boldness  of  its  metaphors ;  the 
exceeding  appropriateness  of  its  allegories,  when  the  right  key 
is  applied ;  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  passionateness ; 
combined  with  the  absolute  purity  of  its  feeling,  and  the 
exquisite  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  its  beauty,  are  such  as 
to  leave  it  without  a  rival.  Like  all  the  other  parts  of  that 
wonderful  volume  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  soars  high  above 
all  similar  compositions,  and  looks  down  upon  them  as  the 
heavens  look  down  upon  the  earth.  The  book  is  oriental  in 
every  point.  In  its  feeling  and  modes  of  expression,  it  is 
thoroughly  oriental.  It  is  abrupt,  passionate,  tender,  all  by 
turns.  The  discourse  of  its  interloquitors  is  copious  and 
flowing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  interrupted  by  sudden  breaks 
and  transitions,  such  as  deep  emotion  is  incident  to.  Its 
imagery  is  thoroughly  oriental.  It  places  us  in  an  eastern 
clime,  and  regales  us  with  the  beauty  of  its  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  odours  of  its  rich  aromatic  plants  and  flowers. 
By  turns  we  feel  the  delicious  freshness  of  an  eastern  night, 
and  the  scorching  heat  of  an  eastern  noon,  and  thankfully  we 
accept  the  cool  shadow  of  the  apple  tree,  and  the  refreshing 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  The  land  which  it  calls  up,  is 
especially  that  which  was  the  glory  of  all  lands.  But  it  is  not 
the  treeless,  flowerless  Palestine  of  the  present  day  which  this 
poem  puts  before  us ;  it  is  the  Palestine  of  Solomon's  age, 
when  the  land  overflowed  with  corn  and  wine,  with  flowers  and 
fragrance.  But  what  a  picture, — so  chaste  and  pure,  yet  vivid 
and  glowing !  Where  in  lyrical  compositions  is  there  a  pro- 
duction like  this,  so  simple  and  natural  in  its  diction,  yet  so 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  deepest  tenderness  and  living 
beauty  ?  We  are  made  to  walk  through  the  land,  and  visit 
every  region  of  it  in  succession.  Now  we  are  in  the  stately 
Lebanon,  and  list  the  thunder  of  its  streams,  as  they  dash 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  hear  the  winds  roar  among  the  boughs 
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of  its  mighty  cedars.  Now  our  steps  lead  us  along  Sharon's 
green  plain,  whose  deep  verdure  the  blushing  rose  bespangles, 
while  onward  towards  its  strand  come  rolling  the  white-topped 
billows.  Now  we  are  transported  towards  the  eastern  chain  of 
hills,  where  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  repose  in  their 
deep,  black  gulf,  with  its  awful  memories  of  judgment.  Now 
we  are  in  the  gardens  of  Engedi,  breathing  tlie  fragrance 
of  camphire,  and  myrrh,  and  calamus,  and  all  the  chief  spices. 
Now  we  are  by  the  pools  of  Solomon,  the  soft  trickling  of  the 
waters  of  which  cool  the  heats  in  the  vale  of  Bethlehem.  Now 
we  are  in  the  vineyards,  admiring  the  tender  grape,  or  the 
ripening  cluster  ;  and  now  we  are  in  the  wilderness,  where  the 
flocks  roam  over  the  breezy  pasture-lands.  All  hours  and 
seasons  pass  over  us : — the  daybreak,  when  the  shadows  flee 
away,  and  the  mountains  begin  to  glow  with  the  gold  of 
morning ;  the  noon,  when  the  flocks  rest ;  the  delicious  but 
short-lived  eve ;  the  dusk  and  lustrous  night,  when  the  stars 
crowd  the  firmament ;  the  winter,  with  its  beclouded  skies ; 
the  spring,  when  the  rain  is  over,  and  the  new  verdure  clothes 
the  earth,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  enamel  it ;  when  the  fig-tree 
putsforth  its  green  figs ;  theyoung  vines  beingto  sprout,  and  their 
grapes  to  clothe  the  bough  ;  when  the  song  of  birds  comes  from 
the  grove,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  the  land. 
But  this  imagery,  unrivalled  as  it  is  in  simple  yet  rich  beauty, 
is  but  subsidiary  to  the  action.  It  is  only  the  embroidery  of 
the  veil  which  hangs  before  the  mystery  of  the  plot ;  that  plot 
the  plot  of  all  time,  arranged  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  in  its  issues  running  on  into  eternity.       J.  A.  W 


Art.  YII. — Kennedy  on  Man's  Relations  to  God. 

Man's  Relations  to  God,  Traced  in  the  Light  of  the  Present  Truth.     By  the 
Rev.  John  Kennedy,  Dingwall.     Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren.     1869. 

MR  KENNEDY  is  evidently  a  man  of  a  devout,  earnest, 
and  thoughtful  spirit,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  to 
the  truth,  and  well  acquainted  with  our  systems  of  theology. 
The  volume  before  tis  bears  witness  to  no  small  amount  of 
acuteness,  energy,  and  skill  in  dialectics.  And  yet  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  we  regret  the  publication  of  such  a 
treatise  at  the  present  time.  We  were  flattering  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  evangelical  divines  were  beginning  to  come 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  on  the  points  which  have  so 
long  divided  them,  and  which,  like  a  civil  war,  had  pitted 
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father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  leaving  behind 
them  a  melancholy  train  of  lacerated  feelings,  broken  fellow- 
ships, and  burning  animosities.  We  fear  that  the  present 
work,  if  it  should  produce  any  effect,  will  only  revive  the  strife, 
and  embroil  the  question  in  fresh  complications.  We  fail  to 
see  the  precise  meaning  of  Mr  Kennedy's  title  page  ;  but,  sup- 
posing that  his  object  is  to  trace  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  in  opposition  to  prevailing  error  on  that  subject,  we  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed.  We  expected  the  author  would 
deal  with  some  of  the  rampant  heresies  of  the  broad  school, 
with  those  who  openly  oppugn  and  deride  the  doctrines  of 
grace — such  as  the  reality  and  necessity  of  an  atonement, 
justification  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  with  the  exception  of  some  very  vague 
allusion  to  what  has  been  termed  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
God,  not  as  held  by  Maurice  and  his  class,  but  by  some  evan- 
gelical divines,  "  the  present  truth,"  in  the  estimation  of  our 
author,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  the  limited  view  of  the 
atonement  as  bearing  exclusively  on  the  elect,  in  opposition 
to  what  has  been  called  "  the  double  reference  "  of  the  atone- 
ment, general  and  special  With  regard  to  this  phraseology, 
we  have  already,  in  an  article  devoted  to  this  question,* 
ventured  to  express  our  disapproval  of  it,  as  capable  of  a  double 
or  doubtful  sense.  If,  however,  by  the  general  reference  of  the 
atonement,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  that  aspect  of  the 
w^ork  towards  the  fallen  race  of  Adam,  without  distinction  or 
limitation,  which  is  recognised  in  such  scriptural  phrases  as 
"goodwill  towards  men,"  or  "ive  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,"  and  in  our  own  standards,  when  Christ  is 
said  to  have  "  died  to  satisy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  unto 
God," — we  see  no  reason  why  the  use  of  the  phrase  should  be 
grudged  to  such  as  may  deem  it  necessary  to  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion to  guilty  men  ;  especially  when  we  find  them  prepared  to 
plead  with  equal  earnestness  for  the  special  aspect  of  the 
atonement.  Surely  we  ought  to  rejoice,  if  any  phrase  or 
fashion  of  speech  serves  to  tide  preacher  or  hearer  of  the  gospel 
over  what  may  appear  a  bar  to  salvation ;  when  we  find  that 
the  same  bar  once  surpassed,  is  hailed  as  a  security  against 
being  drifted  back  from  the  haven  into  the  wild  and  stormy 
ocean. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  work  before  us, 
would  involve  us  in  discussions  too  wide  for  our  pages,  as 
indeed  Mr  Kennedy  has  honestly  confessed  they  were  too  wide 
to  be  fully  handled  in  his  own.  Our  author  belongs  to  the 
federal  school  of  theology,  introduced  by  Witsius  and  other 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  April  1868. 
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divines  of  the  l7th  century,  the  phraseology  of  which,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  Westminster  divines,  is  so  familiar  to 
Scottish  ears.  "The  covenant  of  works"  and  "the  covenant  of 
grace"  are  old  distinctions  which  have  well  served  their  day, 
and  still  have  their  own  advantages ;  but  we  doubt  if  scripture 
warrants  us  to  confine  our  views  of  redemption  to  any  one  phase 
or  figure  of  speech.  Various  metaphors  besides  that  of  "  cove- 
nant" are  there  employed  ;  progress  in  hermeneutics  and  other 
sciences  have  opened  up  other  modes  of  illustration ;  and, 
while  the  scheme  of  mercy  stretches  out  before  us  in  the 
wide  and  varied  field  of  revelation,  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  hedge  in  our  vision  by  persisting  to  view  it  only  through 
the  economy  of  two  covenants,  with  their  suretiships,  conditions, 
seals,  sanctions,  and  promises.  Our  remote  ancestors  managed 
to  make  very  good  bread  in  their  day  without  the  aid  of  our 
modern  machinery  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  primitive  flail  to  beat  out  our  corn,  or  to  the 
old  process  of  winnowing  it  between  two  barn  doors.  We 
hardly  think  that  Mr  Kennedy  will  confine  himself,  in  his 
ordinary  ministrations,  as  he  has  done  in  these  pages,  to  handle 
gospel  doctrines  according  to  the  covenant  of  works  and  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

Our  author  has  divided  his  treatise  into  four  parts,  em- 
bracing man's  relations  to  God  as  created,  as  fallen,  as  evan- 
gelised, and  as  in  Christ.  As  he  has  honestly  confessed, 
this  programme  is  much  larger  than  he  has  found  leisure 
to  treat  ^within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  propose  to  follow  him  in  a  minute  analysis  of  its 
contents.  On  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God 
as  created,  the  author  seems  to  think  he  has  struck  out  a 
middle  course  between  Dr  Candlish  and  the  advocates  of  a 
universal  fatherhood.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
plunge  into  this  controversial  ocean ;  nor  can  we  venture  to 
think  that  we  are  competent,  within  a  few  pregnant  sentences, 
to  lay  down  a  theory  of  our  own,  which  may  still  the  noise  of 
warfare,  and  settle  the  dispute.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Mr 
Kennedy  has  gone  far  in  this  direction.  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween "parentage  and  fatherhood,  allowing  that  God  may  be 
said  to  stand  in  the  relation  oi  parent  to  man,  as  his  creature, 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  does  towards  the  lower  animals,  but 
contending  that  he  cannot  be  regarded  originally  as  his  father. 
We  only  remark  here,  that  if  man  be  viewed  simply  as  a  ci'eature, 
and  God  as  his  maker,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
the  father  of  man,  but  neither  does  it  follow  that  he  is 
his  parent.  The  mere  fact  of  creation  forms  no  foundation 
either  for  parentage  or  fatherhood.  A  man  may  build  a  ship, 
but  we  do  not  call  him  the  parent  of  the  ship.     The  lower 
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animals  were  created  by  God,  but  we  do  not  call  him  the 
parent  any  "more  than  the  father  of  the  elephant,  the  lion,  or 
the  baboon.  We  have  always  understood  that  Adam  was  called 
"  the  son  of  God,"  because  "  God  created  him  in  his  own  image, 
after  his  likeness."  The  relationship  between  God  and  man, 
as  a  parent  or  father,  rests  upon  this  moral  ground.  And  the 
relationship  may  be  said  to  remain  unaltered  on  the  part  of 
God,  though  man  has,  by  sin,  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and 
enjoyments,  and  has  become  an  outcast  and  disinherited  son. 

But  without  entering  into  this  question  at  present,  we 
regret  to  find  that  our  author  has  permitted  himself,  in  his  zeal 
against  certain  vague  modem  views  of  the  divine  fatherhood, 
to  fall,  we  do  not  say  into  any  positive  or  important  error,  but 
what  has  nearly  the  same  practical  result,  into  a  hard,  austere, 
and  even  repulsive  way  of  presenting  the  truth.  The  tendency 
of  the  age  is  doubtless  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  we  lament, 
as  much  as  our  author  can  do,  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
"  prophecy  smooth  things,  to  prophecy  deceits," — to  strip  the 
Christian  system  of  all  its  regal  sovereignty,  and  law-magnify- 
ing righteousnes,  and  to  reduce  it  into  a  cloud-land  of  a  misty, 
meaningless  benevolence.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  baptise  our 
creed  by  any  man's  name,  we  avow  the  doctrines  usually 
termed  Calvinistic,  as  reflecting  more  faithfully  than  any  other 
we  know  the  dictates  of  Holy  Writ  But  Mr  Kennedy,  in  his 
zeal  against  modern  universalism,  has  swung  round  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme.     Witness  the  following : — 

"  The  love  of  God,  from  which  salvation  flowed,  is  represented  as 
fatherly  love — the  affection  which  hefits  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  creatures  as  such.  And  this  is  the  love  in  which  salva- 
tion originated !  A  father,  as  such,  loving  all  his  family,  and  providing 
salvation  only  for  some  of  them  !  This  is  the  well-spring,  and  such 
the  God  of  salvation  !  This  may  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  fatherhood,  but  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
Word  of  God,  which  plainly  teaches  that  God  saves  sinners,  not 
because  he  was  the  father  of  one  or  of  all,  but  because,  as  the  great  '  I 
am,'  he  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  vdU." 

Here  some  might  say.  It  matters  not  whether  you  call  it 
fatherly  love  or  no  ;  that  is  simply  one  of  the  figures  employed 
in  Scripture  to  designate  it ;  but  surely  you  will  allow  that  the 
well-spring  of  man's  salvation  was  love, — love  as  it  dwelt  in  the 
heart  of  God.     No,  returns  our  author, — 

•*  Salvation  flows  to  man  not  necessarily  out  of  the  divine  nature, 
nor  as  a  natural  result  of  previous  divine  procedure,  nor  as  a  fitting 
expression  of  fatherly  affection  ;  but  from  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  because  he  loves,  not  because  he  is  love ; 
because  he  is  the  Lord,  and  has  willed  to  love ;  and  not  because  he  is 
a  Father  and  is  bound  to  love  "  (p.  38.) 
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Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  God  is  sovereign,  and  free  in 
the  exercise  or  emanation  of  his  love  ;  and  if  the  question  were, 
Why  does  he  love  some  and  not  all  ?  why  this  man,  and  not 
that  man  ?  the  reply  must  be,  he  was  not  hound  to  love  any 
of  the  sinful  race  of  man.  Our  author  is  wrong  in  supposing, 
that  because  he  is  a  Father,  he  is  bound  to  love  all  or  any  of 
our  rebel  family.  Our  Lord,  speaking  of  him  in  this  character, 
says,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  hath  seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 
But  he  is  equally  wrong  in  supposing,  that  in  loving  any  of  our 
fallen  race,  he  does  not  manifest  a  fatherly  love — the  love  of 
his  own  nature.  The  source  of  redemption  is,  unquestionably, 
to  be  found  in  the  very  heart  of  God's  nature,  which  is  love. 
After  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  forego  the  comfort  and  joy  implied  in  the  blessed  truth,  that 
"  God  is  love."  Why,  even  in  regard  to  the  commonest  bless- 
sings  of  life,  we  are  taught  to  trace  up  the  gift,  not  to  the  mere 
good  pleasure,  but  to  the  loving  nature  of  the  Giver.  "  Thou 
art  good,  and  thou  doest  good."  How  much  more  in  regard 
to  the  blessings  of  grace  conferred  on  hell-deserving  sinners  ! 
Yes  ;  "  the  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins  ; 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.  As  far  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him  ;  for  he  knoweth  our  frame,  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust."  How  strange,  that  in  the 
face  of  statements  like  these,  so  plain  and  so  abundant,  any 
should  indulge  the  notion  that  it  is  not  from  his  nature  that 
God  loves  sinners,  that  he  only  wills  or  chooses  to  love  them  ! 
How  coldly  does  this  view  fall  upon  the  heart  on  which  the 
love  of  God  has  been  shed  abroad  !  What  a  chiUing  cloud  does 
it  bring  over  the  face  of  him  who  is  the  God  of  love  and  the 
Father  of  mercies  !     In  the  same  strain  is  the  following  : — 

"  Those  who  were  before  his  mind  as  sinners  not  elected,  he  or- 
dained, as  Judge,  to  death  for  their  sins ;  but  the  objects  of  his  electing 
love  were,  as  such,  before  his  mind,  neither  as  sa'mts  nor  as  sinners." 

This  sentence  would  lead  us  to  set  down  Mr  Kennedy  as  a 
Supralapsarian,  had  he  not  contradicted  himself,  a  few  pages 
afterwards,  by  saying  : — 

"  Certain  criminals  were  thus  in  him  (Christ)  before  the  view  of  the 
Judge,  otherwise  no  satisfaction  could  be  demanded  by  him.  This 
was  due  by  reponsible  persons  who  had  sinned,  and  the;/  must  have 
been  in  the  eye  of  God  ere  he  could  have  required  or  received  it  on 
their  account." — (Pp.  o4,  57.) 

But  we  quote  these  passages  now  merely  to  shew  the  prevailing 
tone  of  our  author's  theology,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  modelled 
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after  "  The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,"  a  treatise  which  has 
crept  into  most  copies  of  our  Confession,  and  on  which  we  made 
some  remarks  in  the  article  already  referred  to.  We  see  the  same 
unhappy  misplacement  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty — 
the  same  undue  prominence  given  at  every  turn  to  the  doctrine 
of  election — the  same  tendency  to  view  all  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  all  the  operations  of  Providence,  not  according  to 
the  mind  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Scripture  and  by  the  Spirit, 
but,  to  use  the  favourite  phrase  of  our  author,  as  they  appeared 
"  before  the  mind  of  God,"  and  in  God's  "  intentions."  Tliis  is 
not  Calvinism.  We  protest  against  associating  wnth  such  a 
system  the  name  of  the  great  reformer,  who  never  taught  the 
divine  sovereignty  after  such  a  fashion.  It  is  Hyper-Calvinism, 
a  perversion  of  Calvinistic  theology  which  still  keeps  its  hold 
among  some  obscure  sects  in  England,  where  it  appears  as  an 
odious  compound  of  fatalism  and  antinomianism,  and  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  may  occasionally  be  found,  though  in  a  less 
obnoxious  form,  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Gloomy,  stern,  and  forbidding  in  aspect,  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment shews,  in  its  practical  results,  how  far  it  differs  from  that 
gospel  which  proclaims,  "  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward 
men."  It  repels  the  anxious  and  intelligent  inquirer  after 
truth  at  the  very  threshold ;  it  furnishes  ready  weapons  to 
those  who  scoff  at  Calvinistic  doctrine  ;*  it  bereaves  the  sincere, 
humble  Christian  of  the  "peace  and  joy"  which  flows  from 
simple  faith  in  the  Saviour,  by  driving  him  inward  upon  his 
own  experience,  to  look  for  comfort  not  from  "  knowing  tuhom 
he  hath  believed,"  but  from  knowing  that  he  is  a  believer,  and 
therefore  an  elected  person  :  in  line,  it  is  injurious  to  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  and  keeps  the  soul  quaking  under  the  dai'k 
shadow  of  Mount  Sinai,  while  it  might  have  been  basking  in 
the  radiance  of  Mount  Zion. 

Were  we  to  follow  our  author,  we  might  find  ourselves  lost 
in  a  maze  of  thorny  questions,  very  little  to  the  edification  of 
our  readers.  Is  the  covenant  of  works  still  valid  as  a  covenant  ? 
Does  God  still  deal  with  man  under  the  administration  of  the 
covenant  of  works  ?  Does  God,  in  justifying  the  believer,  forgive 
all  his  sins  subsequently  to  his  being  brought  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  1  and  in  what  character  does  God  forgive  these 

*  See  ' '  Christ,  the  Light  and  Life  of  Men, "  by  Dr  John  Young,  of  London, 
who  insists  on  dealing  with  Calvinism  as  it  appears  in  the  extreme  forms  to 
which  we  refer,  and  whose  arguments  derive  from  these  views  all  the  force 
and  feasibility  which  they  can  boast  of.  We  need  hardly  refer  for  further 
illustration  to  the  pages  of  George  Micdonald,  whose  delight  seems  to  be  to 
caricature  the  truth,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  Scottish  Calvinists  the 
most  revolting  sentiments  and  language,  as  truly  pourtraying  Calvinistic 
doctrine. 
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sins,  as  a  judge  or  as  a  father  ?  Into  such  questions  we  will  not 
follow  our  author.  But  we  cannot  altogether  overlook  his  ideas 
on  justification.  Here,  having  adopted  the  mercantile  view  of 
the  atonement, — in  other  words,  that  in  his  suffering  and  death, 
Christ  paid  so  much  to  divine  justice  for  a  certain  number  and 
no  more, — he  is  led  to  regard  justification  as  the  quid  pro  quo. 
In  forgiving  the  sins  of  the  elect,  God  is  merely  paying  back 
what  was  "justly  due  to  Christ,"  and  consequently  to  all  whom 
he  represented : — 

"  Justification,"  he  says,  "  as  an  act  must  be  ascribed  to  God  ag 
judge ;  but  as  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  a  sinner,  it  is  the  gift  of  God 
as  sovereign.  As  an  act,  it  is  a  sentence  passed  in  the  court  of 
heaven  by  God,  the  Judge  of  all.  True,  it  is  in  behalf  of  a  sinner, 
but  that  sinner  is  standing  in  the  right  of  Christ  before  the  view  of 
God.  It  respects  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of 
it.  All  it  secures  is,  in  strict  justice,  due  to  Christ.  He  can  stand 
on  the  merit  of  his  own  righteousness,  before  the  throne  of  God,  to 
claim  that  this  sentence  should  be  passed.  But  the  blessing  is  intended 
for  the  sinner,  and  he  must  lie  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  God  the 
Sovereign,  pleading  for  mercy,  while  Christ  is  pleading  for  the  act  at 
the  hand  of  justice  before  the  judgment  seat." — (P.  133.) 

JN"ow,  with  all  respect  for  our  author,  we  must  say,  that  on 
perusing  this  passage,  we  felt,  not  as  partaking  of  pleasant 
food,  but  as  of  swallowing  some  distasteful  medicine.  We 
regard  it  as  a  very  one-sided  and  defective  view  of  the  subject. 
Justification  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  borrowed  from  human 
judicatures.  But  it  is  not  the  only  figure  in  Scripture  to  de- 
note the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  the  acceptance  of  our 
persons  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  same  blessing 
is  described  as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  as  the  restoration 
of  a  lost  son  to  his  father's  home,  as  clothing  us  with  a  change 
of  raiment,  as  a  washing  from  sin,  and  various  other  figures. 
Each  of  these  metaphors  casts  its  own  ray  of  light  on  the  precious 
blessing  ;  each  may  modify  the  other  ;  but  we  are  not  to  seize  on 
any  one  of  them  as  a  normal  figure,  intended  to  modify,  qualify, 
and  limit  all  the  rest.  The  term  "justification,"  having  been 
adopted  in  our  systems  and  standards,  has  been  often  thus  re- 
garded, and  it  has  been  pushed  to  all  its  extent,  as  if  the  act  of 
God,  in  the  forgiveness  and  acceptance  of  the  sinner,  corres- 
ponded in  all  points  to  the  act  of  a  judge,  seated  on  the  bench, 
and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  a  criminal  at  the  bar.  In  so 
far  as  this  term  fixes  the  act  to  be  judicial,  that  is,  consisting  in 
the  absolution  of  the  person  of  the  sinner  from  guilt,  and  accept- 
ing him  as  if  righteous, — and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  sancti- 
fication,  which  is  moral,  and  makes  the  sinner  righteous, — it 
can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  over-estimated.  The  vital  dis- 
tinction here  involved  formed  the  battle  ground  of  the  Refer- 
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mation.  But  though  the  act  of  God  is  the  same,  it  does  not 
follow  that  "we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  forensic  term  in 
forming  our  conceptions  of  it.  The  Scripture  has  given  us 
a  wider  range,  and  there  are  some  parts  in  which  the 
metaphor  of  a  human  court  of  judicature  will  not  apply.  In 
bestowing  the  blessing  of  justification,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say,  that  God  acts  "judicially,""  if  it  is  meant  thereby  that 
God  acts  in  the  character  of  a  judge.  With  his  Son,  when  he 
stood  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  he  acted  as  judge:  "the 
Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all."  But  surely  it  is 
not  in  this  character  that  he  deals  with  us  in  our  justification. 
Let  us  only  glance  for  a  moment  at  any  other  figure  by  which 
the  Scripture  illustrates  the  forgiveness  of  our  God,  and  how 
different  are  the  ideas  suggested.  "  God  is  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  unto  men  their  tres- 
passes." "  Thou  hast,  in  love  to  my  soul,  delivered  me  out  of 
the  pit."  "  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin."  Can  such  expressions  be  applied  to  the  act 
of  any  human  judicature  1  How  vain,  then,  must  be  the 
attempt  to  represent  it  only  under  this  one  figure. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  comprehend  Mr  Kennedy's  distinc- 
tion between  justification  as  an  act  of  God,  and  as  a  blessing 
bestowed  on  the  sinner.  "  As  an  act,"  he  says,  "  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  God  as  Judge ;  but  as  a  blessing^  bestowed  on  a 
sinner,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  as  a  Sovereign.'*'  If  he  means  to 
say,  that  in  bestowing  the  blessing  of  justification  on  the  sinner, 
God  acts  as  Judge — the  only  sense  in  which  we  can  understand 
his  lan^age — we  meet  his  assertion  with  a  firm  and  flat  denial. 
"  It  is  God  that  justifieth."  He  who  justifieth  is,  doubtless, 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  this  is  the  grand  security  of  the  believer  ; 
for  if  the  Judge  acquits,  "  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  "  But 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  saying,  that  the  act  of  God  in 
justifying  the  sinner,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him  as  adjudge.  In 
justifying  the  ungodly,  God  is  just ;  but  it  is  wholly  unsuit- 
able and  irrelevant  to  speak  of  it  as  an  act  of  justice.  The 
just  God,  in  the  manifoldness  of  his  attributes,  can  perform 
many  things  besides  acts  of  justice ;  and  in  the  plan  of  our 
redemption,  he  appears  as  the  just  God  and  the  Saviour.  We 
hold,  with  our  Catechism,  that  "  justification  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace."  Or  rather,  we  hold  with  the  apostle,  that  we  are 
justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  of  Christ 
Jesus.  According  to  our  author,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  pure  justice.  In  his  character  of  Judge,  he  must  act 
according  to  strict  law,  and  must  condemn  the  sinner.  On  this 
awful  supposition,  we  might  all  despair  of  mercy.  "  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  who,  O  Lord,  shall  stand  ?" 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  (as 
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judge)  no  flesh  living  shall  be  justified."  But,  blessed  be 
his  name  !  it  was  found  possible  for  God  to  "justify  the  un- 
godly," not  by  ceasing  to  be  just,  but  by  not  dealing  with  us 
according  to  jus-tice.  '*  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our 
sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities,"  He  has 
found  out  a  way  by  which,  while  the  honours  of  his  law  and 
justice  are  conserved,  his  mercy  may  flow  freely  towards  the 
offenders.  "  God  hath  set  forth  his  Son  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth." 

Mr  Kennedy  has  drawn  another  strange  distinction  between 
the  act  of  justification  as  "  a  sentence  pronounced  in  the  court 
of  heaven,"  and  as  a  gift   bestowed  on  the  sinner.     This  is 
surely  pushing  the  forensic  figure,  taken  from   human  courts 
of  judicature,  to  an  extreme,  fully  as  bad  as  any  illustrations 
borrowed  from  human  fatherhood.  We  have  heard  of  "the  court 
of  heaven,"  as  distinguished  from  "  the  court  of  conscience  ;" 
but  this  is  not  what  our  author  aims  at.     The  whole  drift  of  his 
reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  in  the  justification 
of  sinners,  God  has  respect  to  them  as  elected  persons,  and  to 
the  intention  of  Christ  in  dying  for  them  only;  that  his  suffer- 
ing, obedience,  and  death,  or  the  merit  of  his  righteousness,  is 
■  just  so  much  paid  for  satisfying  the  claims  of  divine  justice  in 
behalf  of  so  many  elect ;  and  that  thus,  by  an  eqidvalent  pay- 
ment, the  debt  due  to  justice  is  squared,  so  far  as  the  elect  are 
concerned.     This  view  of  the  matter,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  doctrine   of  grace  revealed  in 
Scripture,      Need  we  say  that,  while  the  sole   inieritorlous 
ground  of  a  sinner's  justification  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
the  formal  ground  upon  which  any  are  justified,  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  election,  or  the  intention  of  Christ  in  dying, 
but  simply  the  infinite  merit  of  that  righteousness,  and  the 
fact  that  the  sinner  has  fled  to  it  by  faith.     He  is  found  in 
Christ, — not  in  the  sense  of  being  recognised  as  one  of  the 
elect  in  him  as  their  federal  head,  the  only  sense  in  which 
that  expression  is  used  by  our  author, — but  found  in  him, 
not  having  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that 
which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  Avhich 
is  of  God  by  faith.     The  act  of  faith,  which  unites  the  soul  to 
the  Saviour,  and  interests  it  in  his  finished  work,  is,  we  do  not 
say  overlooked  in  these  pages,  but  so  overshadowed,  that  we 
fail  to  see  it  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and 
the  consequence  is  a  one-sided,  ungainly,  ungospel-like  view 
of  the  precious  doctrine  of  justification.     According  to  this 
view,  the  atonement  is  purely  a  mercantile  transaction  ;  Christ 
paid  so  much  for  the  whole  body  of  the  elect  as  he  saw  was 
necessary  for  their  redemption,  and  no  more.     The  infinite 
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value  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  flowing  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  dwindles  down  into  a  fixed  sum,  held  as  an  equivalent. 
Satisfaction  to  justice,  a  theological  term  unknown  to  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  favourite  word  in  these  pages, — a  term  which, 
though  it  has  its  uses,  is  far  from  expressing  the  whole  truth, 
for  our  Lord  did  more  than  merely  satisfy  the  demands  of  law, — 
"  he  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honourable  ;"  he  did  in- 
finitely more  than  what  justice  required, — he  shed  a  halo  of 
glory  around  that  attribute.  Then,  again,  imputation  seems 
to  stand  in  his  system  simply  as  a  judicial  deed,  transferring 
the  stipulated  righteousness  to  the  elect,  as  an  act  of  justice 
"due  to  Christ  their  surety."  Thus,  also,  the  act  of  imputa- 
tion is  stripped  of  all  its  aspect  of  grace,  and  held  forth  in  the 
light  of  a  pecuniary  transaction,  identical  with  the  payment  of 
debt  by  a  surety.  It  would  require  too  much  of  our  space  to 
dispose  of  this  unhappy  mode  of  representing  the  matter. 
Turretine  has  spent  several  pages  in  exposing  its  fallacy.  Let  the 
following  hints  suffice  : — (1.)  In  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness, the  sinner  must  be  regarded,  not  as  an  elect  person, 
but  as  a  believer  in  Christ.  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  "  Now  it  was  not  written 
for  his  sake  alone  that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us  also, 
to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  ifive  believe."  (2.)  This  imputa- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  grace.  It  is  purely  a  gratuitous 
act  on  the  part  of  God  to  impute  to  us  the  righteousness  of 
another,  to  reckon  to  our  account  the  merit  of  another  person ; 
to  accept  us  on  this  ground  as  if  we  were  righteous  persons, 
and  adjudge  us  to  life  on  such  a  footing,  is  an  act  which  does 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  strict  justice,  according  to  which 
every  one  must  be  judged  according  to  his  own  merits,  and 
bear  his  own  iniquity.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  concerned, 
imputation  is  an  act  of  pure  grace.  (3.)  It  is  true,  that  the 
blessing  of  justification,  pardon,  and  acceptance  as  righteous, 
is  "due  to  Christ."  His  merit  is  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  to  procure  it.  But,  though  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  has  purchased  the  blessing,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak 
of  his  having  purchased  the  i'mputation  of  his  righteousness. 
That  imputation  is  secured  to  the  elect  by  the  divine  purpose 
and  promise.  But,  in  itself,  imputation  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  a  price  having 
been  paid  for  it.  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth."  Still  further, 
though  the  justification  of  the  believer  may  be  said  to  be  "due 
to  Christ,"  this  expression  does  not  fully  bring  out  the  truth. 
It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  Christ,  the 
mere  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him  for  something  he  has  done. 
It  is  the  glorious  reward  of  his  meritorious  obedience.  To  pay 
a  man  his  just  debts,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  reward.     And  to 
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talk  of  Christ  pleading  for  our  justification  "at  the  hand  of 
justice/'  and  of  the  sinner  "  standing  in  Christ's  right,"  is  a 
poor  way  of  expressing  the  truth  which  shines  forth  in  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament,  that  *'  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name."  How  far 
short  does  such  a  mode  of  speaking  come  of  expressing  the 
supreme  delight  which  the  Father  took  in  the  obedience  of  the 
Saviour  ;  of  his  ineffable  love  to  the  Son,  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  sinners  ;  of  the  boundless  merit  and  honourableness 
of  his  sacrifice  ;  of  his  mediatorial  as  well  as  personal  worthi- 
ness, celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  redeemed.  "Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  I" 

But  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  follow  our  author  over  the  four  chapters 
into  which  he  divides  his  treatise.  Going  over  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  as  created,  as  fallen,  as  evangelised,  and 
as  in  Christ.  What  we  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  his  theology.  And  we  have  now  only 
to  notice  two  points  in  which  Mr  Kennedy  has  ventured  to 
introduce  new  views,  peculiar  to  himself  The  first  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  atonement.  We  must  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  Having  demonstrated  in  his  own  way  that  the  death 
of  Christ  secures  deliverance  to  the  elect  from  the  covenant  of 
works,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question,  '  How  can  the  righteousness  of  Christ  meet 
the  guilt  of  sins  committed  by  the  justified  ?'  suggests  an  objection, 
not  lying  against  the  doctrine  of  pardon  as  before  stated,  so  much  as 
against  the  possibility  of  these  sins  being  pardoned  at  all.  That  right- 
eousness was  wrought  out  under  the  law,  as  a  covenant,  and  to  meet  its 
claims  in  that  form  of  its  administration.  The  question  then  arises, 
*  How  could  he,  in  that  position,  atone  for  his  people's  sins,  committed 
after  their  deliverance  from  the  covenant  of  works  ?'  The  guilt  of 
these  sins  must  have  been  atoned  for.  How  otherwise  could  they  be 
at  all  forgiven  ?  If  atoned  for,  it  must  have  been  by  the  endurance 
of  the  curse  of  the  law  as  a  covenant ;  and  if  so,  how  could  such  an 
atonement  meet  the  case  of  those,  who  contract  guilt  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  *  under  the  law  ?'  The  difficulty  here  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Christ  by  his  obedience  and  sufierings  met  all  the  claims 
of  the  law  as  a  covenant  against  his  people,  during  all  their  life  on 
earth.  His  life-work  met  all  their  life-obligations.  And  they  cannot 
be  in  him,  without  the  benefit  thus  secured  to  them  being  acknow- 
ledged as  theirs  by  God.  They  in  him  are  no  longer  *  under  the  law,' 
and  therefore  it  can  neither  condemn  them,  nor  claim  from  them,  as 
a  covenant  of  works.  True,  they  sin  while  *  under  grace  ;'  but  in  so 
far  as  '  the  law'  is  concerned,  that  sia  has  been  already  met  by  the 
Surety,  and  disposed  of  by  the  Judge.  They  are  still  *  under  law  to 
God.'     He  is  their  Sovereign,  and  he  cannot  wink  at  their  sin.     He  is 
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their  Father,  and  he  must  correct  them.  Must  we  desiderate  some- 
thing in  the  work  of  Christ,  famishing  an  immediate  and  appropriate 
basis  for  the  deaUng  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Father  with  the  subjects 
and  the  children  in  order  to  their  forgiveness  ?  If  so,  where  shall  we 
find  it  ?  Is  there  aught  in  the  suflerings  of  Christ  that  seems  spe- 
cially adapted  to  meet  the  sins  of  the  justified  ?  If  we  could  discover 
in  his  sufferings,  pain  that  reached  him  through  another  relation  than 
that  of  Surety,  but  which  affected  him  in  that  position,  and  therefore 
formed  part  of  his  Surety  righteousness,  we  would  seem  to  have  the 
case  fully  met.  Have  we  not  this  in  the  agony  of  that  hour  in  which 
he  cried,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  It  was 
the  Surety  of  the  unjust  who  uttered  this  cry,  but  it  was  not  as  Surety 
he  was  thus  forsaken.  It  was  not  desertion  of  which,  as  Surety,  he 
had  painful  experience  ;  but  of  a  visit  of  God  in  the  awfulness  of  his 
wrath.  It  was  the  presence  of  God  that  was  terrible  to  the  Surety. 
Nor  was  it  as  Surety  he  cried,  *  My  God,  my  God."  These  words 
expressed  his  faith  as  the  Father's  servant.  They  mark  his  faith's 
grasp  of  God  in  the  promise  of  the  covenant.  They  are  his  appeal  to 
him  who  said,  '  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth.'  As  the  Father's  servant,  he  was  the 
object  of  the  Father's  love.  This  love  was  hitherto  expressed  to  him, 
as  the  servant,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  suffering,  as  the  Surety.  But 
the  outcome  of  this  love,  to  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  was  in  this 
awful  hour  suspended.  He  was  forsaken.  There  was  a  terribly  real 
withdrawal  of  the  light  of  the  Father's  face,  as  the  Sovereign  whose 
work  Jesus  was  now  bringing  to  its  finish.  This  came  upon  him  by 
his  own  consent,  as  well  as  by  the  Father's  appointment,  that  in  that 
hour  he  might  specially  atone  for  the  sins,  by  which  God's  children 
provoke  him  to  hide  his  face  from  their  souls.  To  his  question, 
•  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  no  reply  was  then  given.  The  Spirit 
of  God  shall  answer  it  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  the  *  back- 
sliding children'  whom  he  shall  bring  back,  conscious  of  sin,  and 
confessing  it,  to  the  footstool  of  their  Father's  throne.  Glorious  in 
his  grace  and  holiness  is  he,  who,  on  the  ground  of  the  agony  of  him 
who  was  the  "  Only  Begotten,"  receives  that  prodigal  again,  dispels 
by  the  light  of  his  countenance  the  gloom  from  the  face  of  the  gtulty 
and  by  his  embrace  presses  out  of  the  wounded  spirit  the  enslaving 
fear  with  which  felt  guilt  had  filled  it."— Pp.  139-162. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  fanciful  than  this 
hypothesis.  Instead  of  "  a  double  reference  of  the  atonement," 
we  have  here  something  very  like  "a  double  atonement." 
Christ,  it  would  appear,  made  one  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
elect  as  unbelievers,  and  another  for  their  sins  as  believers ! 
And  he  "  atoned"  for  the  latter  when  he  cried  on  the  cross, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  And  yet,  in 
atoning  for  these  sins,  he  acted  not  as  our  Surety,  but  as  God's 
servant !  We  make  no  comment  on  this  novel  and  original 
speculation. 

The  next  peculiar  discovery  made  by  Mr  Kennedy  refers  to 
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adoption.  On  this  question,  he  says  that  "even  Calvin,  Tur- 
retine,  and  Maestricht,"  "those  eagles,  failed  to  see"  the  truth 
(p.  147).  Aud  as  to  Drs  Candlish  and  Crawford,  "They  hit  differ- 
ent points,  but  neither  hit  the  mark,"  "  they  differ  from  each 
other,  but  both  differ  from  the  truth"  (p.  153).  It  was  reserved 
to  Mr  Kennedy  to  see  and  to  hit  the  mark.  But  here  also  time 
and  space  forbid  us  to  follow  our  author.  We  were  aware  that 
our  older  divines  did  not  treat  adoption  as  a  separate  blessing  of 
the  covenant.  That  the  Sonship  of  believers,  as  implying  a 
relative  change,  or  change  of  state,  they  viewed  as  included  in 
justification,  not  indeed  under  that  termii  or  figure,  but  in  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  blessing  as  brought  out  under  other  figures 
of  Scripture,  in  which  sense  it  involves  our  gracious  reception 
into  the  favour,  family,  and  fellowship  of  God,  and  our  being 
made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Viewed  again  as  a  rerd  change,  or 
change  of  nature,  they  held  it  to  be  included  in  the  blessing  of 
regeneration,  by  which  we  are  "  born  of  God,"  "  begotten  again 
to  a  lively  hope,"  and  thus  "  renewed  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  us  ;"  or  as  otherwise  illustrated,  "  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,"  who  is  "  the  express  image  of  his  person." 
Mr  Kennedy  holds,  that  as  in  justification  God  acts  as  a  judge, 
in  adoption  he  acts  as  a  fcither.  We  prefer  holding  that  in 
both  he  acts  as  the  God  of  grace,  and  we  do  not  see  how  adop- 
tion can  be  formally  or  scientifically  distinguished  from  the  two 
blessings  we  have  mentioned.  But  not  content  with  this,  our 
author  has  pushed,  we  would  say,  beyond  his  depth,  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  some  foundation  for  the  Sonship  of  believers  in  the 
Sonship  of  Christ.  We  cannot  easily  perceive  his  drift,  when 
he  speaks  of  Christ  "  passing  out  of  his  Sonship,"  in  his 
humbled  estate,  and  "  passing  into  it  again"  at  his  exaltation. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  it  leads  to  the  idea  that  some  change 
passed  over  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  that,  as  our  author 
slipped  into  something  like  a  double  atonement,  he  has  adopted 
something  not  unlike  a  twofold  Sonship,  essential  and  medi- 
torial : — 

"  He  emerges  now  out  of  servitude  and  sorrow,  into  his  glory  and 
blessedness,  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  he  rises  as  his  people's  head. 
As  such  he  passes  into  his  j]lace  as  Son,  in  order  that  the  power  of  his 
position  as  *  Son  over  his  own  house'  may  be  exercised  in  their  behalf ; 
and  that  his  relation,  as  the  Son  to  the  Father,  may  affect  their  rela- 
tion through  him,  as  their  head,  to  God.  The  Sonship  of  the  risen 
Head,  as  representing  power  and  intimacy  with  God,  must  affect  the 
relation  to  G-od  of  the  members  of  his  body.  It  may  not  be  right  to 
say  that  He  has  a  mediatorial  Sonship  distinct  from  the  divine ;  it 
may  be  better  to  conceive  of  Him  as  entering  as  His  people's  head, 
in  their  nature,  into  his  place  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  in  order  that 
he  may  wield  all  the  power  of  that  position   as  the   'Prince  and 
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Saviour '  of  His  people.  He  in  the  flesh  is  reigning  in  his  place  as 
Son,  and  he  reigns  there  as  his  people's  Head.  He  is  'a  Son  over  his 
own  house.'     This  Sonship  represents  His  mediatorial  sovereignty." 

This  is  surely  dangerous  ground.  We  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  out  of  his  place  as  a  Son,  when 
he  became  the  servant  of  his  Father.  Though  the  gloi^  of 
his  eternal  Sonship  was  veiled  from  human  sight  under  that 
form,  and  under  the  darkening  cloud  of  his  sufferings,  the 
obedience  which  he  rendered  to  the  law  was  that  of  a  Son, 
and  on  this  account  was  specially  pleasing  to  the  Father.  It 
was  as  the  Son  of  God  that  he  said,  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God."  It  was  as  viewed  in  the  same  light  that  God 
repeatedly  declared  during  his  day  of  service,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  And  though,  by 
his  resurrection,  he  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,"  and  may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  glory  of  his 
Sonship,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  of  his  "  passing  into  his 
place  "  as  the  Son.  The  filial  character  of  his  obedience  was 
the  result  of  the  wondrous  constitution  of  his  person,  by  which 
he  who  was  the  Son  became  a  servant ;  but  in  becoming  a 
servant  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Son,  and  to  act  and  suffer  as  a 
Son.  The  veil  of  sufferinsr  beings  now  withdrawn,  we  behold 
Jesus  exalted.  But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
his  essential  glory  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  mediatorial 
glory  as  the  Sovereign  of  his  church.  Our  author  seems  at 
least  to  confound  or  identify  his  Sonship  with  his  Headship. 
"When  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ  being  faithful  "  as  a  Son 
over  his  own  house,"  he  is  contrasting,  not  his  present  Sonship 
with  his  previous  servitude,  but  his  eternal  Sonship  as  God, 
with  ]\Ioses  who  was  only  a  servant  (Heb.  iii,  5,  6).  The 
ineffable  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  qualifying 
the  latter  specially  for  our  redemption,  opens  up  deeper 
questions. 

In  conclusion,  we  deeply  regret  that  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  indicate  opinions  so  widely  apart  from  those  which 
Mr  Kennedy  has  advanced,  and  have  only  to  express  our  hope, 
that  the  discussion  may  lead  to  clearer,  ampler,  and  more 
Scriptural  views  of  the  important  topics  which  he  handles  with 
so  much  real  earnestness  and  ability. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Philosophy  of  Nescience  ;  or,  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  on  Religious  Thought. 

By  Professor  J.  R.  Herrick,  D.D.,  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.* 

MANSEL'S  Bampton  Lecture  on  "The  Limits  of  Keligious 
Thought,"  was  published  some  ten  years  ago.  It  was  the 
application  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  to 
Religious  Thinking.  Such  application  was  not  made  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  master  himself.  This  was  done  most 
vigorously  by  the  ablest  disciple,  doubtless,  of  the  renowned 
philosopher.  The  work  is  carefully  prepared,  and  logically  it 
is  very  able.  It  should  also  be  said,  that  in  it  valuable  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  respect  to  objections  to  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  But  that  whicb  gives  to  the  work  its  special  and 
jDermanent  interest,  as  well  as  a  temporary  notoriety,  is  the 
main  assumption  of  Mansel  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
thought  as  wholly  conditioned  and  relative. 

He  first  affirms  that  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  the 
same  in  theology  as  in  philosophy,  no  greater  in  the  one  sphere 
than  in  the  other.  This  position  may  be  accepted,  and,  taken 
by  itself,  needs  not  to  be  controverted. 

This  granted,  the  philosophi-theologian  lays  down  his  grand 
postulate,  which  is  to  be  applied,  he  argues,  both  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  which  is  substantially  this  :  Our  thinking 
cannot  possibly  reach  beyond  the  relative  and  conditioned.  la 
neither  sphere  can  we  think  the  infinite.  We  cannot  know 
truth  relating  to  the  infinite,  and  yet  we  must  believe  it — 
therefore,  Hamilton  and  Mansel  would  say,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  it.  To  the  acute  logician  this  seems  the  easiest  way  of 
cutting  up  scepticism  by  the  roots,  and  of  establishing  Christian 
truth  in  its  place.  Wherefore,  on  this  basis,  Mansel  chooses  to 
conduct  his  argument ;  he  need  not  have  done  so,  but  his  choice 
is,  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  scepticism  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  philosophy  of 
nescience,  or  ignorance. 

Certainly  we  are  not  to  assume  or  allow  the  assumption,  come 
from  whatever  source  it  may,  that  reason  can  discover  all  truth, 
all  necessary  truth — just  that  which  is  essential  to  salvation — 
without  revelation.  But  whether  reason  can  apprehend  divine 
things,  and  such  as  are  revealed,  is  one  question;  whether 
divine  things  and  truths  of  the  infinite  are  opposed  to  reason, 
or  it  to  them,  is  quite  a  different  question,  and  one  so  important 
as  to  render  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  inquire  as  to  the  validity  of 

*  From  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1869. 
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Hansel's  assumption.  Does  his  argument  justify  his  conclu- 
sion, or  would  it,  by  makinor  impossible  any  philosophy  of 
religioQ,  act  against  the  Christian  system  itself? 

It  is  but  fair  and  honourable,  while  desirable  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  that  we  first  understand  what  Mansel  teaches  ; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  let  him,  so  far  as  possible,  speak  for 
himself. 

We  would  here  start  with  the  fact  already  expressed,  that 
the  lecturer  holds  the  limits  of  religious  thought  to  be  only  a 
species  of  the  limits  of  all  thought ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  limits 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  are  the  same.  "An 
examination  of  the  limits  of  religious  thought,"  he  affirms,  "  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  religious  philosophy.  And 
the  limits  of  religious  thought  are  but  a  special  manifestation 
of  the  limits  of  thought  in  general."*  Mansel  proceeds  to  shew 
satisfactorily,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  no  rational  theology  is 
possible,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  is  impossible.  A 
knowledge  of  God  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite, 
absolute,  and  first  cause.  Nay,  our  author  holds  these  to  be 
the  very  ideas  by  which  God  is  to  be  defined,  and  on  this  ad- 
mission excludes  a  rational  theology  from  the  field,  for  since  the 
above  ideas  in  respect  to  knowledge  are  only  negative,  we  try 
to  think  them,  but  cannot.  This  logic,  which  is  but  an  appli- 
cation of  Hamilton's  assumption,  that  we  have  no  positive  ideas 
of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  would  reduce  all  our  possible 
knowledge  of  God  to  a  mere  negative,  if  not  to  a  zero. 

It  is  necessary  to  seek  aid  here  from  the  *'  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  ;"  and  Mansel  again  postulates  that  the  absolute, 
because  one  and  simple,  cannot  be  conceived.  In  a  well- 
rounded  sentence,  weighty  in  form,  rather  than  for  its  matter, 
and  one  that  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  author's 
theory,  he  says :  "  The  absolute  cannot  be  conceived  as  con- 
scious, neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious  ;  it  cannot  be 
conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  simple ;  it 
cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it  be  conceived 
by  absence  of  difference  ;  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  uni- 
verse, neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  one  and  the 
many  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  existence  are  thus  alike 
incomprehensible,"t  If  we  would  know  the  application  he  will 
make  of  this  last  remark,  he  will  presently  tell  us,  "  The  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  rational  theology  being  thus  self-destruc- 
tive, we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same  antagonism 
manifested  in  their  special  manifestations.''^ 

Mansel,  not  content  with  what  he  has  already  said,  goes  on 
to  argue  from  consciousness  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the 

*   Mansel's  *' Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  p.  62.       f  Ibid,  p.  79.       J  Ibid. 
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infinite.  "We  must  think,  he  holds,  if  we  think  at  all,  under 
these  conditions :  first,  distinction  between  one  object  and 
another ;  second,  relation  between  subject  and  object ;  third, 
succession  and  duration  in  time  ;  and  fourth,  personality,  which 
he  affirms  to  be  limited  and  relationed,  and  hence  not  adequate 
to  reach  the  infinite.  "  For  though  the  mere  abstract  expres- 
sion of  the  infinite,  when  regarded  as  indicating  nothing  more 
than  the  negation  of  limitation  and  therefore  of  conceivability, 
is  not  contradictory  in  itself,  it  becomes  so  the  instant  we 
attempt  to  apply  it  in  reasoning  to  any  object  of  thought.  A 
thing,  an  object,  an  attribute,  a  person,  or  any  other  term 
signifying  one  out  of  many  possible  objects  of  consciousness,  is, 
by  the  very  relation,  necessarily  declared  to  be  finite.  An  in- 
finite thing,  or  object,  or  attribute,  or  person  is,  therefore,  in 
the  same  moment  declared  to  be  both  finite  and  infinite.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  start  from  any  abstract  assumption  of  the 
divine  infinity,  or  reason  downward  to  any  object  of  human 
thought.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  human  attributes  are 
conceived  under  the  conditions  of  difference,  and  relation,  and 
time,  and  personality,  we  cannot  represent  in  thought  any  such 
attribute  magnified  to  infinity  ;  for  this,  again,  is  to  conceive  it 
as  finite  and  infinite  at  the  same  time.  We  can  conceive  such 
attributes  at  the  utmost  [not  wholly  inconceivable,  then]  only 
indefinitely  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  withdraw  our  thought  for 
the  moment  from  the  fact  of  their  being  limited,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  them  as  infinite  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  possibly 
think  of  the  absence  of  the  limit,  for  the  instant  we  attempt  to 
do  so,  the  antagonistic  elements  of  the  conception  exclude  one 
another  and  annihilate  the  whole" — exclude  one  another  and 
annihilate  the  whole.* 

It  might  well  be  observed  that  the  above  positions  rest  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  thinking 
through  meditation,  the  apperception  of  ideas,  or  by  any  intui- 
tion or  rational  insight  whatsoever,  only  by  some  process  of 
ratiocination,  through  syllogisms  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

But  in  bis  philosophy  the  disciple  is  as  his  master.  Hamil- 
ton says  :  "  The  unconditioned  is  incognisable  and  inconceiv- 
able ;  its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  conditioned, 
which  last  alone  can  be  positively  known  or  conceived."  This 
is  his  statement  of  his  theory,  in  distinction  from  those  of  Kant, 
Schelling,  and  Cousin,  In  further  explaining  it,  he  adds : 
"  In  our  opinion  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can 
know,  only  the  limited  and  the  conditionally  limited.  The 
unconditionally  unlimited  or  the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally 
limited  or  the  Absolute,  cannot  be  positively  construed  to  the 

♦    "  Limits  of  Religious  Thoiiglit,"  p.  107  (and  third  Lecture,  'passim). 
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mind ;  they  can  be  conceived  only  by  thinking  away  from,  or 
abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself 
is  realised  :  consequently  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  is 
only  negative — negative  of  the  conceivable  itself."*  And 
again  :  "  As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly 
call  the  conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  know- 
ledge and  of  positive  thought,  thought  necessarily  supposes  con- 
ditions.    To  think  is  to  condition  ;  and  conditional  limitation 

is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought 

Thought  is  only  of  the  conditioned,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  absolute  is  conceived 
merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability,  and  all  that  we  know 
is  only  known  as 

'  Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinito. '  "  f 

Masson,  criticising  Sir  William  Hamilton,  says,  according  to 
him,  "  All  science  is  the  science  of  the  phenomenal  or  condi- 
tional or  relative,  and  philosophy  is  the  science  of  this  science. 
....  In  every  way,  therefore,  an  ontology  or  knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves,  of  noumena  or  self- subsisting  actualities 
as  distinct  from  phenomena,  must  be  declared  impossible. 
More  expressly  in  human  philosophy  must  ontology  or  specula- 
tion of  the  absolute  be  ah  initio  given  up."  J 

And  from  such  premises  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  What, 
doubtless,  some  would  not  refuse  to  accept,  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe  the  infinite,  bound  to  believe  what  we  cannot  think, 
and  take  as  valid  truths  such  as  in  thought  are  self-contra- 
dictory and  absurd.  To  other  some,  however,  the  conclusion 
from  these  premises  does  not  appear  legitimate  or  satisfactory, 
and  we  frankly  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  the  number. 

The  doctrine  thus  stated,  there  may,  we  think,  be  opposed 
to  this  nescience  philosophy  and  its  application  a  threefold 
objection:  first,  that  its  advocates  shew  in  its  use  a  want  of 
self-consistency  ;  second,  as  philosophy,  the  radical  position  is 
false;  and  third,  if  philosophy  is  to  help  theology,  we  must 
turn  our  nescience  into  science. 

1.  The  advocates  of  the  nescience  philosophy  are  not  self- 
consistent.  In  some  of  their  attempts  to  make  their  philosophy 
available  in  respect  to  religious  subjects,  they  seem  self-con- 
tradictory, although  in  stating  this  part  of  the  objection,  the 
milder  term,  "  not  self-consistent,"  is  used. 

We  may  do  well  to  begin  here  with  the  master.  And  not 
to  seem  alone  in  making  the  charge  against  so  eminent  a  man 
as  Hamilton,  we  may  speak  in  the  very  words  of  Masson. 

*  "Philosophy  of  Sir  WUHam  Hamilton,"  p.  454  (Wight's  ed.). 

t  Ibid.,  p.  456. 
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"  Without  going  beyond  his  purely  philosophic  writings,"  says 
he,  "  we  shall  find  given  in  them  expressions  predicating  in 
Sir  William's  own  name,  certain  attributes  of  that  ultra- 
phenomenal  existence,  of  which  he  protests  that  in  the  name 
of  reason  nothing  whatever  can  be  predicated.  To  aver  such 
an  existence  at  all,  to  assume  that  the  phenomenal  universe 
is  not  all  that  exists,  is  already  the  planting  of  one  huge  pre- 
dication in  the  region  into  which  it  was  declared  the  mode  of 
predication  could  not  rationally  go.  It  is  the  conversion  of 
what  was  declared  to  be  zero,  into  a  vast,  if  vague,  position  ;" 
and  again  in  regard  to  phrases  referring  to  the  absolute, 
"  which  are  nobly  and  at  the  same  time  puzzlingly  significant," 
he  asks,  "  are  not  those  phrases  most  intensely  and  definitively 
ontological,  and  has  not  Sir  William  foresworn  ontology  ? 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  How  can  one  be  consistent  who  first 
maintains  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  speculatively  of  the 
absolute,  and  then  proceeds  straightway,  not  only  to  predicate 
existence  of  the  absolute,  but  to  speak  as  if  the  human  veracity 
must  be  predicated  of  the  same."* 

But  the  able  Bampton  Lecturer,  in  endorsing  his  system, 
is  not  free  from  the  charge  just  made  against  the  master; 
neither  is  the  disciple  always  characterised  by  self-consistency. 
Is  Mansel,  for  example,  consistent  with  himself  in  first  affirm- 
ing that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  absolute,  or  of  God  as  he  is, 
and  then  himself  defining  these  inconceivable  objects?  As 
thus  :  "  By  the  first  cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all 
things  and  is  itself  produced  of  none.  By  the  absolute  is 
meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  any  other  being.  By  the  infinite  is  meant  that 
which  is  free  from  all  possible  limitation,  that  than  which  a 
greater  is  inconceivable,  and  which  consequently  can  receive 
no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  existence  which  it  had  not 
from  all  eternity."-}- 

No  objection  need  be  made  to  these  definitions.  It  were 
not  easy  to  improve  them  ;  but  surely  Hansel's  Conditional 
Philosophy  does  not  and  cannot  give  them.  And  yet  he  im- 
plies that  we  must  have  these  thoughts  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Thus  he  says  :  "  To  conceive  the  Deity  as  he  is,  we 
must  conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infinite.]: 
"  Reason  itself,  rightly  interpreted,  teaches  the  existence  of 
truths  that  are  above  reason, "§  But  yet,  the  bent  of  his  argu- 
ment is  to  shew  that  reason  does  not  teach  any  such  thing ; 
but  if  taught  at  all,  it  is  faith,  not  reason,  that  teaches  them 
to  us.     Indeed,  Mansel  declares  it  to  be  a  contradiction  to  con- 

*    "  Recent  British  Philosophy,"  pp.  124,  126. 

+  "Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  p.  75.  %  Ibid.,  p.  75.  §  Ibid 
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ceive  of  first  cause,  the  infinite,  and  the  absolute,  in  such  words 
as  the  following  :  "  That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the  infinite 
is  a  supposition  which,  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  annihilates  itself.  A  consciousness  of  the  infinite 
as  such  involves  a  self-contradictiotu"*  But  in  reasoning 
about  it  the  author  seems  guilty  of  a  contradiction  not  much 
less. 

Now,  when  weak  and  illogical  minds  fall  into  self-contradic- 
tions, we  do  not  hence  infer  that  their  positions  are  necessarily 
false  ;  but  when  men  like  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  of  vast  eru- 
dition and  great  logical  power,  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  exposi- 
tion of  their  views,  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  the  fact 
may  be  regarded  as  presumptive,  at  least,  of  something  not 
valid  in  the  premises  of  these  men. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  the  application  of  the  nescience 
philosophy  is,  that  its  main  assumption  is  false. 

For  one  thing,  it  does  not  distinguish,  as  it  should,  between 
the  conditions  of  knowing  and  the  objects  of  knowledge, 
Mansel,  for  example,  assumes  that,  because  we  are  finite 
persons,  our  objects  of  thought  are  finite ;  which  certainly  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence.  He  also  assumes  that  if  we 
think  in  time,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  thought,  then 
the  objects  themselves  must  in  like  manner  be  limited.  Here 
again  we  ask.  Is  it  true  because  there  are  successions  and 
time-relations, — does  it  follow  that  we  can  know  nothing 
which  is  not  itself  thus  limited  ?  Our  finiteness  is  surely  not 
the  measure  of  the  objects  of  our  thought 

Let  us  advance  another  step,  and  say  that  we  have  ideas  of 
the  unlimited,  of  the  perfect,  the  good,  the  true,  the  first  cause. 
And  these,  though  not  fully  developed  at  first,  are  in  our 
minds  as  germs,  not  put  in  from  without,  however  they  may 
be  awakened  by  some  external  object.  When  seen  they  are 
recognised  as  original  and  necessary  truths  of  reason.  And 
unless  admitted  as  valid  and  reliable,  we  have  no  basis  for  an 
immutable  morality,  nor  for  a  religion  equally  binding  upon 
all  rational  beings. 

But  are  the  higher  actualities  given  as  knowledge,  and  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  them  and  affirm  them  positively 
through  their  corresponding  intuitions  ?  This  is  the  question. 
We  should  expect  John  Stuart  Mill  to   answer  it  in  the 

*  "Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  p.  94.  "  To  speak  of  an  absolute  and 
infinite  person  is  simply  to  use  language  to  which,  however  true  it  may  be 
in  a  superhuman  sense,  no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach 
itself"  (p.  103).  "The  absolute  and  the  infinite  are  thus  like  the  incon- 
ceivable and  imperceptible,  names,  indicating  not  an  object  of  thought  or  of 
consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditiona  tinder  which 
consciousness  is  possible"  (p.  110). 
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negative,  for  he  is  an  idealist,"*"'  in  the  sense  that  we  know  only 
the  states  and  feelings  of  our  own  minds.  In  perception  we 
do  not  know  outward  objects  as  they  are,  Mill  would  hold,  and, 
of  course,  being  an  idealist  in  perception,  and  in  respect  to  an 
external  world,  we  should  not  expect  him  to  turn  realist  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  philosophy.  Mill  seems  to  hate  the  expres- 
sion " necessary  beliefs,"  not  to  speak  of  "intuitive  truths;" 
least  of  all  would  he  admit  them  as  valid  for  a  super-sensuous 
realm  and  what  is  in  it. 

But  Hamilton  is  a  professed  realist,  holding  through  con- 
sciousness to  the  actual  existence  of  the  thinking  subject  and 
of  the  outward  object.  He  would  thus  in  perception  rank 
himself  as  a  "  natural  realist  or  natural  dualist."  In  empirical 
psychology  and  in  cosmolog}^,  or  in  respect  to  an  external 
world,  he  is  so  truly.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  the  sphere  of 
ontology,  of  necessary  being  and  thought,  he  is  an  idealist. 
Over  the  void  he  here  first  strikes  hands  with  Mill, — whom 
before  he  vigorously  opposes, — affirming  that  we  can  know 
nothing  of  the  infinite,  absolute,  and  first  cause ;  the  only 
difference,  if  we  understand  them,  being  this:  Hamilton  would 
say,  "Things  which  can  by  no  means  conceive,  we  must 
believe ;"  Mill  saying,  "  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
whether  we  regard  them  or  not,  since  we  have  both  already 
proved  them  unknowable." 

Hamilton  argues  well  and  with  great  vigour  for  consciousness 
as  a  test  of  truth,  and  would  make  everything  in  philosophy 
depend  on  its  validity.  "  Limiting,  therefore,  our  consideration 
to  the  question  of  authority,  how,  it  is  asked,  do  these  primary 
propositions,  these  fundamental  facts,  feelings,  beliefs,  certify 
us  of  their  own  veracity  ?  To  this  the  only  possible  answer  is, 
as  the  essential  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  they  must  by  us 
be  accounted  as  true.  To  suppose  their  falsehood  is  to  suppose 
that  we  are  created  capable  of  intelligence  in  order  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  delusion ;  that  God  is  a  deceiver,  and  the  root 
of  our  nature  a  lie.  But  such  a  supposition,  if  gratuitous,  is 
manifestly  illegitimate.  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  data  of  our 
original  consciousness  must,  it  is  evident  in  the  first  instance, 
be  presumed  true."t 

*  Not  a  pure  idealist ;  for  lie  would  admit  the  existence  of  an  outer  world, 
while  denying  it  as  immediately  given  in  consciousness, — what  Hamilton 
would  affirm.  He  may  hence  be  called  a  constructive  idealist,  or,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  "cosmothetic  or  hypothetical 
idealist." 

t  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid,  p.  743,  Note  A  (Edinburgh).  A  little  later, 
in  the  same  note,  while  opposing  the  idealists,  he  uses  language  equally 
strong  : — ' '  But  the  Deity,  on  their  hypothesis,  is  a  deceiver ;  for  that 
h5rpothesis  assumes  that  our  natural  consciousness  deludes  us  in  the  belief 
that  external  objects  are  immediately  and  in  themselves  perceived,  either, 
therefore,  maintaining  the  veracity  of  God,  they  must  surrender  their  hypo- 
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But  if  consciousness  is  trustworthy  in  perception  and  in 
mathematics,  as  must  be  granted,  why  not  in  philosophy,  in 
morals,  and  in  rehgion  also  ?  Why  stop  half-way  in  respect 
to  the  dicta  of  consciousness  ?  If  it  affirms  that  we  know  an 
external  world  through  sensuous  intuition,  does  it  any  less 
affirm  that  we  know  and  are  sure  of  the  objective  verities 
corresponding  to  our  rational  and  higher  intuitions  ? 

In  saying  that  "reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority, 
for  the  original  data  of  reason  do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are 
necessarily  accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is 
beyond  itself,"* — what  is  true  in  logic,  to  be  sure, — Hamilton, 
as  we  think,  with  all  his  reasoning,  fails  to  appreciate  the  true 
character  of  the  higher  reason,  as  original  and  self-assertory. 
As  a  Christian  man,  he  would  give  us,  it  is  true,  beliefs  or 
trusts  as  original  data,  instead  of  rational  principles  seen  to  be 
true  in  their  own  light,  or  by  the  direct  assertion  of  reason 

itselff 

The  denial  of  a  possibility  for  the  intellect  in  the  sphere  of 
the  higher  truths,  the  affirmation  of  realism  in  one  realm,  but 
denying  it  in  another,  where  it  is  quite  as  legitimate,  and  not 
less  needed, — this,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the  gi-and  defect  of 
the  Hamiltonian  philosophy. 

What  has  been  said  above,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  might 
have  been  introduced  under  the  first  form  of  the  objection,  as 
shewing  a  want  of  self-consistency.  It  is,  however,  brought  in 
here  as  a  help  to  shew  the  philosophy  itself  not  consistent  with 
truth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
nescience  philosophy  is  false. 

One  thing  more  should  be  distinctly  noted  in  this  connection. 
It  is  of  especial  importance,  because  Mansel's  famous  argument 
is  all  the  time  assuming,  at  least,  that  if  we  think  the  infinite, 
we  do  by  the  process  change  it  into  the  finite.  Now  this  is 
not  the  fact ;  and  it  helps  much  to  break  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  rests  on  the  assumption  that  it  is,  to  make  for 
ourselves  the  counter-positive  affirmation  that  it  is  not.  The 
truth  is,  we  can  and  do  hold, — in  philosophy  and  in  religion, 
— we  do  hold  in  our  thought  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
without  changing  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  or  the  infinite 
into  the  finite,  by  doing  so. 

thesis,  or,  maintaining  their  hypothesis,  they  must  sxirrender  the  veracity  of 
God"  (p.  751). 

*  Edition  of  Reid,  p.  760. 

t  Masson  says  of  Sir  William,  he  may  "on  the  whole  be  described  as  a 
philosopher  who,  while  denying  speculatively,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
possibility  of  an  ontology,  was  himself  endowed  in  an  almost  inordinate 
degree  with  the  ontological  feeling  or  passion"  (Recent  British  Philosophy, 
p.  129). 
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3.  The  attempted  application  of  this  philosophy  condemns 
it,  and  shews  the  need,  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  of  changing 
our  nescience  into  science.  Hansel's  argument,  which  is  the 
application  of  the  above  philosophy,  gives  up  the  whole  domain 
of  reason  to  the  sceptic  and  unbeliever,  by  admitting,  or  rather 
affirming,  that  reason  has  no  place  in  theology.  If  said,  as  it 
would  be  claimed,  that  by  this  reasoning  the  pantheist  loses 
his  support,  so  in  like  manner  does  the  theist.  In  fact, 
according  to  this  philosophy,  universal  scepticism  is  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  as  far  as  the  intellect  goes,  in  respect  to  all 
highest  truths,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  all 
things  worth  thinking  of  run  back  into  these  highest  truths. 
Mansel  says.  Belief  is  the  conclusion ;  but  what  if  the  un- 
believer should  say,  "  I  do  not  accept  your  conclusion.  It  is 
from  your  own  premises,  entirely  illegitimate  and  gratuitous." 
We  may  be  thankful  that  the  many  accept  Christianity  through 
their  religious  instincts  and  sense  of  need,  and  test  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  by  experience,  the  best  of  all  tests,  since  man's 
spiritual  nature  and  the  supernatural  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  are  adapted  to  each  other.  Thus  true  Christians 
would  not  object  to  belief  as  the  conclusion  ;  and  yet,  under- 
neath this  willingness  to  believe,  is  a  most  thorough  conviction 
that  what  they  believe  is  true.  But  it  is  not  with  such  that 
our  philosophy  has  most  to  do.  And  the  unbeliever  might 
very  naturally  ask,  "  How  can  I  believe  what  you  have  already 
said  is  inconceivable  and  self-contradictory  ?"  Has  the  nescience 
philosophy  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question?  It  it 
satisfactory  to  say,  "You  must  believe  what  you  cannot 
think  and  what  you  cannot  know?"  Observe,  this  is  very 
different  from  saying,  "Believe,  and  you  shall  know,"  or, 
"Believe,  that  you  may  know."  It  is,  "Believe  what  you 
cannot  know.^  The  former  does  not  set  one  part  of  ourselves 
in  antagonism  to  another  part.  The  latter  does.  And  in  this 
point  the  stricture  of  Dr  M'Cosh  is  just,  "I  have  no  toleration 
for  those  who  tell  us  with  a  sigh,  too  often  of  affectation,  that 
they  are  very  sorry  that  knowledge  or  reason  leads  to  contra- 
dictions and  indissoluble  doubts,  from  which  they  are  longing 
to  be  delivered  by  some  mysterious  faith.  It  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  this  worse  than  civil  strife,  to  this  setting  of  one 
part  of  the  soul  against  another.  The  intelligence  and  the 
faith  are  not  conflicting,  but  conspiring  elements."* 

The  fact  is,  men  will  think  ;  and  while  they  do  we  must 
needs  have  some  sort  of  a  philosophy.  And  does  it  become 
men  who  have  to  do  with  the  highest  truth  to  teach  that 
thought  is  dangerous  ?     It  is  rather  our  duty  to  think  ourselves 

*  "  Intuitions  of  the  Mind"  (first  edition),  p.  200. 
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and  to  get  others  to  tbink,  so  as  to  use  aright  that  reason 
which  God  has  given  us.  "  There  is  a  rationahsm  ;  it  must  be 
held  all  the  more  firmly  because  the  too  indiscriminate  and  too 
strong  language  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  would  blind  us  to  the 
fact ;  there  is  rationalism,  not  German — if  so  invidious  and 
offensive  a  use  of  an  honoured  and  national  name  may  be 
pardoned — not  German  and  not  infidel  and  not  presumptuous 
and  not  godless — ^a  rationalism  reverent,  humble,  pious,  which, 
unless  we  be  false  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  false  to 
what  is  higher  than  our  minds,  eternal  truth,  and  false  to  the 
Great  Being,  the  Father  of  our  minds  and  the  Fountain  of 
truth,  we  dare  not,  must  not,  never  must  forego."* 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  a  theology  outside  of  our 
philosophy.  We  do  not  say  without  a  system  of  philosophy, 
but  outside  of  our  philosophy.  Men  of  science  claim  that 
they  can  expound  nature,  and  that  nature  is  real  because  they 
can  do  so.  Now  deny  to  the  human  mind  the  possibility  of 
reaching  and  recognising  as  actual  the  supernatural  and  a  per- 
sonal and  absolute  Deity ;  this  were  logically  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  theology  proper ;  and  who  would  care,  save  in 
spite  of  his  logic,  for  such  a  theology  ? 

Furthermore,  faith  needs  reason.  Surely  it  is  vain  to  think 
of  a  faith  that  reason  contradicts.  In  this  case,  faith  would 
have  nothing  to  stand  upon.  For  one's  philosophy,  declaring 
everything  contradictory,  would  pull  out  successively  every 
round  of  the  ladder  from  beneath  his  feet.  How  much  better 
a  seeing  than  a  blind  faith.  Hamilton  and  Mansel  advocate 
the  last.  A  philosophy  that  would  make  it  possible  to  appre- 
hend God,  the  spiritual  and  infinite,  and  consistent  for  the 
intelligence  to  embrace  as  real  what  is  above  our  finiteness, 
that  allows  and  would  have  reason  to  behold  the  objects  of 
faith  ;  this  only  can  give  a  seeing  faith.  "  If,  therefore,  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness" 
(Matt.  vi.  21,  22). 

And  yet  more,  faith  should  have  the  help  of  reason,  if  it  is 
not  impossible  without  it.  Do  we  not  need  a  positive  intui- 
tion of  truth  to  call  forth  faith  1  Faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  And  is  not  the  truth  which 
we  commend  to  men's  consciences,  to  induce  in  them,  if  pos- 
sible, a  belief  of  the  truth  ?  Mansel  indeed  admits  faith  to  be 
only  receptive,  not  constructive :  why  then  take  a  positive 
truth,  the  idea  of  God  for  example,  out  of  the  sphere  of  reason 
where  it  properly  belongs,  and  shut  it  up  to  that  of  faith  ? 
As  object  of  faith,  truth  is  seen  and  apprehended  by  the  intel- 
ligence.    And  surely  we  must  know  a  truth  to  be  positive 

*  "  Young's  Province  of  Reason,"  pp.  55,  56. 
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before  we  can  believe  it  to  be.  In  fact,  when  called  upon  to 
believe  does  not  every  one  instinctively  ask,  "  In  what  shall  I 
believe  ?"  May  we  not  justly  say  of  faith,  It  is  the  synthesis 
of  reason  and  will ;  it  brings  us  to  embrace  what  the  reason 
sees  to  be  true  ? 

Instead  of  grounding  reason  in  faith,  we  might  as  well 
reverse  the  process,  as  Young  would  do,  who  says,  "  Faith  is 
receptive,  and  instead  of  being  its  own  ground,  is  grounded 
in  perception  or  in  reason  or  in  conscience,  and  throughout  in 
consciousness.  The  deep,  inward,  ultimate  ground,  understood 
and  felt  by  multitudes  who  cannot  express  it  in  definite  words, 
is  no  other  than  this,  our  perceptions,  our  intuitions,  our  con- 
sciousness must  be  true,  because  otherwise  our  nature  is  a 
falsehood,  and  our  Creator  a  deceiver.  This  is  the  last  strong 
refuge  of  faith  in  these  primary  convictions.  We  could  believe 
nothing  if  they  were  not  to  be  believed."* 

If,  then,  we  make  it  our  boast  that  we  have  a  religion  and 
Christianity  consistent  with  reason,  and  since  we  must  have  a 
philosophy  of  some  sort,  and  ought  to  have  one  that  may  do 
us  good  service  against  atheism,  against  pantheism,  and  against 
all  forms  of  error,  let  us  not  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  a  philo- 
sophy, call  it  by  whatever  name  we  may,  that  shall  in  the  test 
prove  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help,  to  true  theology,  and  thus 
to  true  religion. 

Young  appreciates  so  well  the  tendency  of  the  false  doctrine 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  of  the  true  in  the  right,  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  concluding  this  article  with  the  following 
from  his  "  Province  of  Reason  :"  "  For  one  I  must  abide,  as  on 
the  very  essential  ground  of  the  moral  universe,  by  immutable 
moralit}^  revealed  by  conscience  and  common  to  all  intelligent 
beings.  So  much  the  more  absolutely  must  I  cling  to  these, 
because  on  the  principle  of  the  Bampton  lecturer,  I  can  see 
nothing  for  man  but  darkness — darkness,  above,  below,  around, 
everywhere  ;  darkness  in  this  world  ;  darkness  hereafter ;  dark- 
ness for  ever  and  ever, — dreary,  hopeless,  overwhelming  dark- 
ness ;  an  eternal,  intolerable  agony  of  darkness.''t 

"  Between  a  true  faith  and  the  higher  reason,  intellectual 
and  moral,  the  harmony  is  entire.  Whatever  is  written  in 
inspiration,  whatever  in  external  nature,  whatever  in  spiritual 
providence,  whatever  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  is  distinctively 
from  above,  appeals  of  right  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  and 
appeals  not  in  vain.  This  is  it  in  our  nature  which  is  consti- 
tuted to  take  hold  of  the  divine,  which  is  the  special  organ  of 
the  divine  through  which  we  ascend  to  the  Great  Being  and 
bis  thoughts,  and  the  sense  of  his  presence  descends  to  enter 

*  "Province  of  Reason,"  p.  281.  +  Ibid,  pp.  266,  267. 
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us.  To  contemn  the  understanding  and  neglect  its  free  exer- 
cise is  crime ;  but  to  dishonour  the  high  reason,  the  divine 
faculty,  the  only  organ  through  -svhich  our  Maker  can  speak 
"with  us,  and  we  can  reach  cur  Maker,  is  crime  more  flagrant 
stilL  '  Read  within  !'  is  the  audible  command  of  his  own  mind 
to  every  human  being, — '  Read  within  !'  Go  down  to  the  deep 
place  of  intuitions,  which  own  no  earthly  fountain ;  search, 
look,  gaze,  tiy  to  detect  and  decipher  the  mysterious  writing 
on  the  primitive  tablets  of  the  soul,  which  no  created  hand  has 
traced. 

"  Listen,  also,  in  that  profoundest,  sacredest  adytum,  away 
from  all  outer  sounds  which  damage  and  dull  the  organ  of 
hearing  ;  wait  for  the  faintest  whisperings  of  the  holy  oracle. 
Look  and  listen,  wait  and  gaze,  long,  patiently,  painfully. 
The  oracle  will  utter  itself,  the  hidden,  holy  writing  will  shine 
out,  and  some  divine  letters,  words,  sentences,  will  become 
legible  to  the  eye.  Nor  can  this  do  other  than  prompt  and 
help  the  study,  not  less  but  more  eager  and  humble  and  rever- 
ent of  the  pages  of  the  internal  inspiration.  That,  like  another 
mystic  shekinah  will  illumine  the  deep  adytum  and  suffuse  it 
with  a  divine  glory.  But  whether  in  the  first,  more  dim, 
mysterious  light,  or  in  the  later,  brighter,  effulgence,  reason  is 
the  eye  of  the  soul  which  faith  submissively  and  joyously  fol- 
lows. What  the  one  descries  the  other  accepts.  The  two  are 
one,  at  least  a  harmony,  if  not  a  unity."* 

*  "  Province  of  Reason,"  pp.  302-304. 
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IX.  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Public  Instruction  in  France. 
Continued  from  p.  639. 

VIII.  The  Republic. — The  Revolution  of  February  1848  aimed  a 
death-blow  at  all  monopoly.  Elementary  instruction  had  already  been 
emancipated  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  higher  branches.  This  was 
done  by  the  suppression  of  the  authorisation,  the  university  tax,  and 
the  certificate  of  studies.  The  highest  instruction  was  also  freed  from 
control,  thanks  to  the  liberty  of  holding  meetings ; — two  liberties 
which,  alas,  were  but  of  short  duration.  The  clergy  demanded  that 
the  State  should  give  up  teaching  altogether.  Was  this  fair  ?  •*  The 
State  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  teach,  provided  it  do  not  px'event 
others  from  teaching  alongside  of  it.  It  is  its  duty  to  teach,  if  it  be 
proved  that  private  industry  cannot  give  sufficient  instruction  every- 
where. Now  every  one  knows  that,  if  the  State  were  to  withdraw, 
nothing  would  remain  in  France  but  clerical  schools,  and  they  would 
not  suffice  against  the  tide  of  barbarism." 

The  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Camot,  proposed  a  law  upon 
elementary  instruction,  insisting  on  its  absolute  freedom  and  imperative 
obligation.  More  than  this,  M.  Carnot  established  the  principle  of 
instruction  given  absolutely  gratis,  with  a  budget  of  45,000,000  frs. 
(£1,800,000).  The  constituent  assembly  admitted  the  obligation, 
and  the  liberty  with  certain  restrictions. 

IX.  Public  Instruction  since  1850. — Let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  law 
of  1854.  1st,  The  academies  of  the  departments  shall  be  replaced 
by  sixteen  great  academies.  2d,  The  head  of  the  State,  or  the 
minister,  or  the  rector  delegated  by  the  minister,  can  name  the  pro- 
fessors or  dismiss  them.  3d,  A  departmental  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  added  to  the  superior  and  academic  councils.  This  council 
will  be  composed  of  the  prefect,  as  president,  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy, a  Protestant  inspector  of  public  instruction,  a  delegate  from 
the  Israelitish  consistory,  and  divers  magistrates  of  the  general 
council.  4th,  The  prefects  are  armed  with  most  extensive  powers 
in  regard  to  the  schoolmasters  ;  the  rector  is  thus  dethroned  by  the 
prefect.*    5th,  A  diploma  proving  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  is  im- 


*  See  M.  Havin's  speech,  23d  January  1864.  "The  law  of  1854  has  put  the 
position  of  schoolmasters  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  prefects.  .  .  .  Many 
prefects  often  make  or  try  to  make  electoral  or  political  agents  of  our  school- 
masters ;  if  they  do  not  resign  themselves  to  this  sad  condition,  they  are  dis- 
missed, or  transported  with  their  families  to  the  other  end  of  a  department, 
without  any  account  being  taken  of  their  services,  or  of  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  municipal  authorities."  As  regards  submission  to  the 
church,  the  schoolmaster  must  often  be  sacristan,  beU-ringer,  clerk,  sexton. 
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peratively  required :  but  from  this  are  exempted,  the  ministers  of  a 
religion  recognised  by  the  State,  and  nuns  who  can  produce  their  letter 
of  obedience,  i.e.,  the  order  from  their  bishop,  enjoining  them  to  go  and 
take  the  direction  of  a  particular  school.  6th,  Gratuitous  instruc- 
tion is  restricted. 

The  following  are  a  few  figures  taken  from  the  memorable  discus- 
sions in  the  chambers  (186-4),  in  which  the  names  of  Messrs  Jules 
Simon,  Camot,  and  Havin,  occupy  the  first  place. 

1.  Elementary  Schools. 
Budget  of  elementary  instruction,  Frs.38,000,000  (£1,520,000) 

"Were  it  raised  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  State  of 

Maine  it  would  be,  .  .   Frs.500,000,000  (£20,000,000) 

Children  receiving  the  elements  of  instruction,         .  4,000,000* 

,,       without  any  instruction,                  .             .  600,000 

Communes  possessing  schools,        .             .             .  39,499 

,,         without  schools  either  public  or  private,  l,018f 

Number  of  schools  to  be  built  in  order  to  enable 

every  commune  to  have  its  own  school,  .             .  11,137 

Cost  of  these  buildings,      ....  80,000,000 

(Havin,  Discours,  23d  Janv.  1864.) 

Boys'  schools  under  lay  direction,                .             .  37,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  .  .  2,000,000 
Boys'  schools  under  the  direction  of  male  congrS- 

ganistes,l             .....  3,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,§            .             .  2,000,000 

Girls'  schools  under  lay  direction,                .             .  13,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  .  .  604,000 
Congreganist  schools  almost  all  under  the  direction 

of  nuns,             .....  13,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,              .             .  1,000,000 

2.  Lyceums  and  Colleges. 

Number  of  Lyceums,         ....  75^ 

,,         Pupils  in  these  Lyceums,           .             .  30,000 

,,         Of  communal  colleges,                 .             .  245 


*  In  the  official  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  •which  go  back  to 
1855,  we  read  that  there  are  2,758,472  pupils  in  the  schools.  Supposing  we 
had  as  many  children  in  our  schools  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  our 
population,  that  is,  supposing  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants  for  Prussia, 
(in  1855  there  were  rather  fewer)— we  ought  to  have  in  our  schools  5,516,994 
pupils.  We  have  only  4,286,641  !  There  is  then  a  difference  not  of  600,000 
children,  but  of  1,230,303.— {Havin,  Discours,  19  Mars  18&4).  HrfeExpos^ 
de  la  situation  de  I'Empire. 

+  Add  to  this  number  1895  communes,  which  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  the  neighbouring  communes,  then  the  total  number  of  communes, 
without  any  sort  of  schools  at  all,  amounts  to  3000.  In  short,  "there  are, 
at  this  moment,  10,744  conmiunes  which  do  not  possess  a  building  for  their 
boys'  school,  and  5,603  conummes  which  are  not  in  possession  of  a  building 
for  their  girls'  school." — {Jules  Simon,  Discours,  16  Janvier  18G5). 

X  Congreganiste — member  of  a  lay  congregation  directed  by  ecclesiastics. 

§  The  congreganistes  are  better  paid  thaaithe  schoolmasters  of  the  communes, 

•J  Now  80. 
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Number  of  Pupils  in  these  colleges,  .  .  23,000 

,,         Little  seminaries,  .  .  .  123 

„         Pupils  in  other  upper  schools,  lay  and 

ecclesiastical,  .  .  .  75,000 

3.  Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses^  Salaries. 
Minimum  for  schoolmasters,  .  600  frs.  (£24)  per  annum 

Schoolmasters  receiving  from  600  to  900  frs.  (£24 

to  £36)  per  annum,  .  .  .  29,203 

Ditto       receiving  less  than  700  (£28),  .  19,423 

Schoolmistresses  receiving   from   340   to  400  frs. 
(£13,  12s.  6d.  to  £16),  .  .  .  2,120 

5.  Soldiers. 
The  proportion  of  the  unlettered  to  those  who'have  received  instruc- 
tion is  sixteen  to  fifteen.  **  It  is  less  than  in  certain  departments 
entirely  under  clerical  control,  as  for  example,  that  of  Finisterre, 
■where  there  are  more  than  1000  unlettered  conscripts  out  of  a  contin- 
gent of  1,900." — [Havin,  Discows,  23d  Janvier  1864.) 
Soldiers  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write — 

In  1858,  .  .  .  37,291  out  of  136,896 

In  1859,  .  .  .  26,739  out  of  99,785 

An  important  document  has  lately  appeared, —  the  Statistic  Map  of 

Elementary   Instruction    in    France,    by   J.    Manier.       It   has    two 

columns,  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Map,  of  which  we  only 

give  the  general  results  for  the  whole  of  France. 

On  the  left,  are  the  Departments  classified  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  to  every  100  inhabitants, 
thus — Departments,  89 ;  Population,  37,382,225  ;  Proportion  of 
pupils  to  100  inhabitants,  11.6  ;  Number  of  private  schools,  68,761; 
Infant  schools,  3,308;  School  libraries,  8,356;  Communes  without 
any  school,  818,  containing  262,499  inhabitants — Pupils  in  elementary 
and  infant  schools,  4,720,224.  About  a  fourth  part  of  these  schools 
are  not  attached  to  the  university. 

On  the  right  are  the  Departments  classified  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  conscripts  out  of  every  100  who  knew  at  least  how  to  read. 
Departments,  89  ;  Conscripts  per  100  knowing  how  to  read — from 
1857  to  1861,  69.6—1842  to  1846,  61.0—1827  to  1831,  46.7; 
Married  persons  per  100  who  could  sign  their  marriage  certificate, 
— from  1858  to  18G0 — men,  69.5 — women,  54.3  ;  mean  number  of 
persons  charged  with  crime  per  100,000  inhabitants,  from  1853  to 
1862,  15.5. 

Supplementary  Schools  : — 

Adult  classes,        .         .       4,916 
Apprentice  classes,        .  335 

Sunday  schools,  .  369 

Vestry-board  schools,    .  142 

Orphanages  and  workshop  do.  689 


Pupils, 

109,428 

•           >> 

16,219 

•           >> 

20,501 

•           >> 

5,713 

•           >> 

23,044 

Total,        .        6,824  193,207 

Out  of  657,401  pupils  who  left  the  schools  in  1863  not  to  return, 
were  reckoned, 


J 
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Not  knowing  how  to  read  nor  write,  .  91,170 

Knowing  onlj  how  to  read  and  write,  .         170,838 

Knowing  how  to  read,  write,  and  count,       .         286,202 
Approximate  number  of  children  who  frequented  no  schools  in  1863, 
800,000. 

M.  Manier's  map  is  coloured,  and  the  colours  are  darker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  in  the  departments.  Thus  the 
maximum  of  conscripts  who,  out  of  every  100  did  not  know  how  to 
read,  was — from  1857  to  1861, 


le    4  Departments  c 

Dlour( 

jd  white. 

.      5i 

per  cent 

10 

red     . 

.     10 

6 

orange, 

.     15 

8 

yellow, 

.     20 

9 

blue. 

.     80 

12 

indigo. 

.     35 

8 

purple, 

.     40 

25 

black, 

.     60 

89  Departments. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  M.  Manier's  map  with 
the  one  prepared  formerly  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  also  upon 
elementary  instruction.  In  this  map  each  department  is  more  or  less 
deeply  shaded  according  to  the  degree  of  ignorance  that  prevails  in  it. 
A  number  placed  upon  each  department  indicates  how  many  persons 
must  be  reckoned,  for  one  who  is  able  to  read.  So  that  the  higher 
the  number  the  greater  the  ignorance.  We  shall  only  give  the 
statistics  of  two  classes  of  departments  : — 


1. 

Departments  essentially 

Departments 

2. 
essentially  Protestant : — 

Roman  Cathoiie. 

a  Lutheran. 

b  Reformed. 

Finisterre  . 

199 

Meurthe    . 

14 

Ard^che    . 

51 

C6te  du  Nord 

152 

Vosges 

18 

Drdme 

20 

Morbihan  . 

222 

Haut  Some 

11 

Card 

21 

Allier 

140 

Bas  Khin  . 

11 

Herault     . 

31 

Puv  de  Ddme    . 

180 

Haut  Ehin 

13 

Cantal 

209 

Doubs 

11 

Haut  Loire 

268 

The  contrast  between  the  east  and  the  west,  between  Alsace  and 
Bretagne,  exists  also  on  the  map  of  Manier.  The  white  colour  falls 
to  the  share  of  Alsace,  while  Bretagne  is  entirely  covered  with  black. 

M.  Dapin's  map  gives  another  contrast,  it  is  that  of  two  almost 
neighbouring  departments,  the  Deux  Sevres,  and  the  InJre  et  Loire. 
In  the  former,  we  find  1  pupil  to  28  inhabitants ;  in  the  latter,  1  to 
229  inhabitants.  The  department  of  the  Deux  Sevres  contained,  at 
the  time  the  map  was  drawn  up,  21  large  Protestant  churches,  and 
Indre  et  Loire  not  one.* 


*  See  N.  Roussel,  "Les  Nations  Catholiques  et  les  Nations  Protestantes," 
torn.  II.,  p.  332  i  345.     Paris.     1854. 
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On  Manier's  map  we  find  tlie  population  of  Indre  et  Loire,  323,572 ; 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  100  inhabitants,  8.2.  In  Deux 
Sevres,  population  328,817 ;  and  pupils  per  100  inhabitants,  12.3. 

Before  the  publication  of  M.  Roussel's  work  (1854),  M.  Schnitzler, 
in  his  Statistique  Generale  .  .  .  de  la  France  Comparee  aux  autres 
grandes  puissances  de  VEurope,  had  reached  the  following  results : — 
Finisterre  and  Cotes  du  Nord  shewed,  the  former  709,  and  the  latter 
702,  out  of  every  thousand  who  could  not  read  ;  while  in  Bas  Khin, 
Doubs,  and  Haut  Ehin,  the  numbers  of  the  uninstructed  were  64, 
109,  and  139. 

We  cannot  bring  this  important  subject  to  a  close  without  a  word 
upon  the  famous  philippics  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  against  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Duruy. 
On  the  30th  of  October  1867,  M.  Duruy  sent  down  a  circular  to  the 
rectors  of  the  different  academies,  based  upon  the  law  of  10th  April 
1867,  which  law  had  organised  female  elementary  instruction,  and 
founded  10,000  new  schools  for  girls.  This  circular  was  designed  to 
"  complete  "  the  law  in  establishing  a  higher  instruction  for  girls 
from  14  to  18.  The  lessons  are  to  be  given  for  three  or  four  years 
by  the  professors  of  the  colleges  and  lyceums,  so  that  "  sisters  and 
brothers  may  have  the  same  masters."  The  lessons  are  to  be  paid  for, 
from  15  to  20  francs  per  month,  and  given  in  a  hall  belonging  to  the 
town-house,  or  some  communal  edifice;  for  "this  establishment," 
says  the  circular,  "  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  municipal 
authorities."  These  classes  are  now  established  nearly  all  over  France. 
But  what  a  war  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  been  waging  against  M. 
Duruy  all  through  the  past  year!  In  his  first  pamphlet,  Liberty  for 
the  Higher  Branches  of  Instruction,  he  accuses  the  Liberals  of  trans- 
gressing against  the  first  rules  of  liberty,  by  taking  the  monopoly  of 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  and  quotes  against  them  their  own 
words,  from  the  Eevue  de  la  Philosophie  Positive  (May,  June,  1808) : 
"  If  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  become  Roman  Catholics  again,  that 
the  creation  of  free  schools  is  asked  .  .  .  we,  who  wish  to  go  as  far 
away  as  it  is  possible  from  the  past,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
liberty  ;  we  ought  rather  to  prefer  to  it  a  state  of  things  which  is 
certainly  not  good,  but  in  which  at  least  theological  power  is  very 
limited.  .  ,  .  See  what  is  going  on  in  Belgium  ;  instruction  is  free, 
or  almost  so,  which  means  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Spiritualist 
(opposed  to  Materialist)  universities  seize  hold  of  all  the  youth.  .  .  . 
Freedom  from  Government  control,  even  as  regards  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction,  would  only  convince  us  of  the  power  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  ;  Sacerdotalism  would  take  the  upper  hand." 

The  quarrel  is  between  the  clergy,  who  feel  that  their  empire  is  lost 
in  France  the  moment  the  women  escape  from  under  their  influence, 
and  the  free  thinkers,  who  would  fain  see  their  wives  and  daughters 
as  entirely  freed  from  the  trammels  of  religion,  or  superstition,  as  they 
call  it,  as  they  themselves  are.  Then  there  is  a  third  party,  spiritualist- 
philosophers,  of  whom  M.  J.  Simon  is  the  representative,  who  are 
not  opposed  to  religion,  but  only  to  Romish  mummeries.  No 
doubt  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  sincere  in  his  outburst  of  grief  and 
indignation,  for  he  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  female 
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education  during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
him  in  his  estimation  of  the  women  formed  in  the  establishments  that 
have  hitherto  been  at  work  in  France,  and  which  have,  he  says,  "  pro- 
duced the  French  woman,  mother,  young  girl ;  that  is  to  say,  a  type 
of  purity,  piety,  generosity,  good  sense,  good  taste,  not  possessed  by 
any  people  in  the  world."  After  this  eulogium,  how  can  we  help 
being  surprised  at  the  terror  with  which  he  regards  the  idea  of  these 
types  of  good  sense  receiving  instruction  from  professors  into  whose 
hands  their  parents  have  confided  their  brothers  ; — his  more  than 
paternal  solicitude  lest  these  models  of  purity  should  be  contaminated 
in  passing  through  the  streets  (always  accompanied  by  an  elder  per- 
son) to  follow  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  &c.  ?  But  we  do  sympathise 
with  him  when  he  exposes  the  class-books  approved  by  the  minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  where  it  is  taught  that  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
contended  against  but  one  enemy,  viz..  Falsehood  ;  that  the  18th 
century,  "at  once  sceptic  and  credulous,  mild  and  terrible  .  .  .  brought 
into  the  world  the  great  idea  that  society,  like  man,  ought  continually  to 
be  progressing  ;"  that  Yoltaire  was  the  true  king  of  the  age,  and  had 
but  one  aim,  namely,  Truth.  And  we  repeat  with  him,  "  I  affirm  that 
no  man,  however  fanatical,  however  degraded,  is  willing  to  pay 
another  to  teach  bis  son  that  there  is  no  God,  that  his  father  and 
mother  have  no  soul." 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation  of  France.  An  infidel  instruction  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  the  narrow  bigotry  taught  in  Romish  convents 
on  the  other.  After  the  priest-ridden  woman,  it  seems  we  are  to  have 
lafemme  libre penseuse.  Is  the  change  one  for  the  better?  Alas  ! 
why  does  not  M.  Jules  Simon  go  a  little  farther,  and  apply  to  educa- 
tion the  words  he  used  before  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
testant marriages  :  "  There  is  none  of  us  who  has  not  had  occasion  to 
remark  that,  in  general,  reading  is  more  spread  in  Protestant  than  in 
Catholic  countries.  Still,  we  know  what  zeal  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  shew  in  founding  schools  ;  and,  besides,  we  see  with 
our  own  eyes  that  Catholic  countries  are  not  wanting  in  this  respect. 
I  have  tried  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  reading,  once  acquired, 
remains  longer  in  the  mind  of  a  Protestant  than  in  that  of  a  Catholic  ; 
and  this  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reason.  It  is  because  the  Protestants 
have  always  a  Bible.  Go  into  a  Protestant  household,  and  you  are  sure 
to  find  a  Bible  there.  Go  to  a  marriage  in  a  Protestant  temple,  when 
the  religious  ceremony  is  over,  the  pastor  takes  from  the  table  a  Bible, 
and  presents  it  to  the  newly  married  pair,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  faithful."  He  then  recommends  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  if  they  will  deign  to  take  advice  from  a  philosopher,  to  do  the 
same. 

Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  a  few  words  from  an  article  in 
the  Reviie  des  deux  Mondes  for  March  1869,  upon  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction.  About  the  same  time  that  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  was 
sent  by  the  English  Commissioners  to  inquire  into'the  difierent  methods 
of  teaching  upon  the  continent,  two  French  professors,  Messrs 
Demogeot  and  Montucci,  were  delegated  by  the  minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  higher  branches  of  public 
instruction  in  England  and  Scotland.     They  speak  highly  of  the 
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parish  schools  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  liberality  with  which  the  school- 
masters are  paid.  They  omit  nothing :  the  burgh  schools,  Bell's  schools, 
the  schools  and  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  &c.  The 
generosity  of  private  individuals,  in  leaving  large  sums  as  legacies  for 
education,  seems  to  strike  them  as  being  very  different  from  what  they  see 
in  their  own  country.  "  Parents,"  they  say,  "  have  the  most  complete 
liberty  to  teach  their  children  whatever  they  choose.  .  .  .  Even  reli- 
gious instruction  is  not  obligatory  ;  it  is  generally  conformable  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  children  of  a  different  persuasion,  who 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  it,  only  make  use  of  a  liberty  common 
to  all  the  pupils  in  the  school.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  astonishing  charac- 
teristic of  public  instruction  in  Scotland  is  the  mixture  of  the  two  sexes 
in  all  the  schools.  .  .  .  We  have  laws,  decrees,  or  ministerial  deci- 
sions, carefully  elaborated,  interdicting  the  confusion  of  the  sexes, 
regulating  the  conditions  of  boarding-schools,  limiting  the  competency 
of  the  masters,  and  enjoining  obligatory  programmes.  The  most 
honourable  bead  boarding-school  master,  and  the  best  authorised  pro- 
fessor, are  equally  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
university  regulations.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
They  arc  none  the  worse  for  the  want  of  it,  since,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  young  Scots  are  distinguished  by  the  solidity  and  quality  of 
their  education ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  force,  outside  of  the 
schools,  which  counterbalances  the  vices  of  the  system.  This  force  is 
the  extraordinary  interest  that  the  parents  take  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Not  only  is  the  father  himself  educated,  and  knows 
exactly  how  to  appreciate  what  dose  of  instruction  is  good  for  his  son  ; 
not  onl}"-  does  he  pay,  without  any  hesitation,  the  somewhat  high  school 
fees,  but  what  is  still  better,  he  takes  care  to  follow,  day  by  day,  the 
progress  of  the  young  pupil,  to  ask  him  what  he  is  doing,  to  encourage 
or  reprove  him  as  he  sees  needful.  Some  partisans  of  absolute  liberty 
will  perhaps  envy  this  system  of  education,  and  dream  of  transplanting 
it  elsewhere.  What  is  much  more  to  be  envied  is  the  national  spirit, 
which  is  the  cause  that  such  a  system  can  continue  without  any  bad 
result."  C.  DE  F. 
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Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.     Jahrgang,  1869.     Viertes  Heft. 

This  No.  opens  with  a  deeply  interesting  and  important  article  on 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  "  Dr  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch."  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  editors,  Dr  "Willibald  Beyschlag.  It  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  acceptable  to  oar  readers,  if  we  present  them  here  with 
a  brief  outline  of  it. 

C.  I.  Nitzsch  was  born  at  Borna,  a  town  of  Saxony,  not  far 
from  Leipzic.  His  father,  Carl  Ludwig,  was  at  that  time  super- 
tendent,  but  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  removed  from  Borna  to 
occupy  the  position  of  General  Superintendent  and  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Lepzic,  where  he  laboured  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  in 
1831.  Carl  Immanuel  was  the  third  child,  and  the  second  son  of  his 
parents.  He  was  bom  on  21st  September  1787,  sixteen  years  before 
Herder's  death,  and  nineteen  years  after  the  birth  of  Schleiermacher. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father  in  his  own  house  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  classical  public  school 
at  the  village  of  Pforta.  There  he  greatly  disticguished  himself,  not 
only  as  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  but  as  the  very  princeps  jiiventutis, 
distinguished  alike  for  his  amiable  disposition,  and  the  purity  and 
uprightness  of  his  moral  character.  He  acquired  such  a  mastery  of 
the  Classics,  that  the  whole  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  To  his  old  age  he  wrote  and  spoke  the 
Latin  language  almost  more  easily  and  more  elegantly  than  the  Ger- 
man, his  mother  tongue. 

At  tbe  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  on  his  university  curriculum  at 
"Wittenberg,  in  1 806.  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  studies, 
and  afterwards  to  philosophy,  and  with  sach  ardour,  that  for  some- 
time he  had  thoughts  of  making  it  his  life's  study,  rather  than  theology. 
Yet  the  lectures  of  the  youthful,  pious  Heubner  gradually  awakened  in 
him  an  interest  in  theology.  That  interest  was  deepened  by  Tzschir- 
ner's  lectures  in  church  history  and  Patristic  theology.  His  father, 
of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  the  highest  veneration,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  theologians  of  that  time,  was  his  chief  teacher 
and  guide  in  his  theological  studies.  He  naturally  adopted  his  theo- 
logical system,  which  rested  on  the  foundation  of  Kant's  philosophy. 
But  with  the  material  rationalism  of  that  philosophy,  he  united  a 
formal  supra-naturalism.  He  sought  to  reconcile  neology  with  palae- 
ology.  Young  Nitzsch  was  thus  early  indoctrinated  in  the  Kantian 
accommodation  theology  (Yermittlungstheologie).  The  difference 
between  the  two  was  this  :  The  father  was  a  clear  abstract  thinker ; 
in  the  son,  there  was  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  mystic.  The  father  be- 
longed to  the  development  of  the  German  intellect,  which  began  with 
Semler  and  Lessing,  and  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  Kant. 
The  son  felt  the  animation  of  that  spirit  which  first  revealed  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  romantic 
chool  of  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis,  and  in  the  new  philosophy  of 
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Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  Fries,  and  De  "Wette,  and,  above  all,  of 
Schleiermacher,  who  first  opened  the  way  from  dark  and  dreary  ra- 
tionalism into  the  region  of  Christian  truth.  Nitzsch  was  deeply 
moved,  as  were  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  Schleiermacher's 
writings,  particularly  by  his  "  Reden  ueber  Religion"  (Discourses  in 
Religion,  first  published  in  1799). 

Having,  at  the  close  of  his  curriculum,  passed  (with  the  approving 
"  sehr  wohl")  his  examination  at  Dresden,  before  Dr  Reinhard  and 
Tittmann,  who  first  pointed  out  to  him  the  inadequacy  of  his  theolo- 
gical system,  he  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  candidat.  He  was,  the 
following  year  (1810),  appointed  as  a  privat  decent  (private  lecturer) 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  In  1811,  he  was  ordained  by  his 
father  as  deacon  of  the  ancient  castle-church  of  Wittenberg,  and 
assistant  preacher  at  the  University,  for  which  he  received  a  salary  of 
less  than  twenty  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  year  1813  was  full  of 
calamity  and  disaster  for  the  town  of  Wittenberg.  It  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  invaders  all  the  miseries  of  war.  It  was  several 
times  taken  by  the  French  and  retaken  by  the  Prussians,  and  the 
inhabitants  sutfered  all  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  siege.  Young 
Nitzsch  and  Heubner  alone  of  all  the  clergy  remained  in  the  town  ;  all 
the  others,  with  many  of  the  people,  had  fled.  He  manifested  all  the 
virtues  of  true  heroism,  never  during  that  trying  time  deserting  his 
post,  or  failing  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  the  siege.  The  French 
at  length  were  forced  to  retire,  but  they  left  the  town  in  ruins. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg  had  meanwhile  been  removed  to  Halle, 
and  merged  into  the  university  of  that  town.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  in  1817,  a  Predigarseminar  (theological  seminary)  was 
founded  at  Wittenberg,  and  Heubner  and  Schleusner,  with  Nitzsch 
and  his  father,  who  was  director,  were  appointed  as  teachers.  In  that 
same  year — the  memorable  year  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation — the 
University  of  Berlin  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
principally  on  account  of  an  able  article  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Studien.  In 
the  next  year,  he  married  Emilie  Schmieder,  daughter  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical inspector  of  Pforta.  He  declined  two  calls  to  academical  posi- 
tions at  Leipzig  and  Greifswalde,  being  meantime  contented  with  his 
situation  in  Wittenberg.  He  also  declined  an  invitation  to  the 
University  of  Konigsberg  ;  but  when,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  newly-founded  University  of  Bonn,  to  fill  the 
position  of  theological  professor  and  university  preacher,  he  accepted  it. 
He  entered  on  his  new  office  in  May  1822,  removing  from  Kemberg, 
where  he  had  been  pastor  for  about  a  year.  Here  he  remained  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  "the  acknowledged  head  of  the  theological 
faculty,  and  the  chief  attraction  to  students  who  came  from  various 
parts  of  Grermany  and  Switzerland  to  be  benefited  by  his  lectures, 
sermons,  and  exemplary  life."  His  colleagues  at  this  university  were 
Liicke,  Sack,  Augusti,  and  Bleek.  Here,  also,  such  men  as  "  Niebuhr 
and  Arndt,  in  other  faculties,  stimulated  his  mind  and  refreshed  his 
spirit."  Daring  this  period,  he  declined  calls  to  the  Universities  of 
Marburg,  Kiel,  Heidelberg,  andTiibingen.     In  1829,  his  celebrated 
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"  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre"  (System  of  Christian  Doctrine)  ap- 
peared. He  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  and  exerted  an  extensive  and  powerful  influence  second  only  to 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  in  the  development  of  scientific  and  practical 
theology  in  Germany.  In  1847,  after  having  established  a  high  reputa- 
tion by  his  various  labours  in  Bonn,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  situation  of 
theological  professor,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Marheineke,  and  uni- 
versity preacher  in  the  Prussian  capital.  A  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
here  opened  up  to  him,  not  only  as  a  professor,  but  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  the  afiairs  both  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  1849,  first  for  Landsberg,  and 
afterwards  for  the  city  of  Berlin.  In  1850,  he  originated,  in  con- 
junction with  J.  Mliller  and  Neander,  a  weekly  magazine,  entitled, 
Deutsche  Zeitschift  fur  ChristUche  Wissenschijt  und  Christliches  Lehen. 
His  life  in  Berlin  was  full  of  activity,  both  in  his  public  position  as 
professor  and  university  preacher,  and  in  his  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  church  life  in  Prussia.  He  was  so  much  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  that  during  the  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed the  year  of  revolution  (184.8),  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Obercon- 
sistorial-Kath  (ecclesiastical  senate  or  council),  but  he  was  soon  after 
again  restored  to  it,  and  took  his  place  as  neither  distinctively  Lutheran 
nor  Reformed — as  "  both  or  neither,"  as  he  replied  when  the  question 
was  put  to  him.  In  1860,  his  jubilee  as  professor,  reckoning  from 
the  commencement  of  his  career  at  Wittenberg,  was  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm.  In  1866,  he  began  through  failing  health  to 
withdraw  from  public  life.  His  "  System  der  Praktischen  Theologie" 
(System  of  Practical  Theology)  was  his  last  great  work,  embodying 
the  ripest  thoughts  of  his  great  mind.  He  began  to  publish  it  at  Bonn, 
just  before  his  removal  to  Berlin  ;  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  completed  it,  dictating  its  closing  pages  to  his  youngest  daughter, 
who  wrote  them  down  as  he  dictated.  He  died  peacefully  on  the  21st 
August  1868. 

As  to  his  confessional  tendency,  Nitzsch  was  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  He  was  Lutheran  by  birth  and  early  education, 
but  during  his  residence  at  Bonn,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  prevails  aU  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  peculiar  institutions,  and  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
Reformed  confession,  won  his  warm  attachment.  When,  in  1846,  he 
was  sent  to  Berlin  as  a  deputy  to  the  General  Synod,  which  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  better  organisation  of 
the  church,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  presbyterial  and 
synodical  form  of  government.  He  proposed  a  new  formula  of  ordi- 
nation, to  which  every  candidate  on  his  admission  to  the  pastoral 
office  should  be  required  to  give  his  assent.  That  formula  gave  doc- 
trinal expression  to  the  Union.  He  eloquently  defended  his  views, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  synod  voted  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  the  king  refused  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  therefore  it 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  defined  his  position  on  the  question  of  Union 
in  his  "  Urkundenbuch  der  evangelischen  Union,"  published  in  1853, 
in  which  he  enters  into  a  historical  exposition  of  the  Union  move- 
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ments  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote. 

As  a  theologian,  his  great  works  of  enduring  interest  are  his  System 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  his  System  of  Practical  Theology.  His 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine  has  passed  through  six  or  seven  editions 
in  Germany.  He  treats  of  doctrine  and  practice  as  organically  con- 
nected. His  arguments  he  bases  on  the  unerring  Word  of  God,  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  which  he  bows  with  reverential  submission. 
He  stood  as  a  mediator  between  two  different  schools  of  theological 
thought.  He  stood  opposed  to  Hegel,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile knowledge-  and  faith,  merges  the  latter  in  the  former ;  and  he  sym- 
pathises so  far  with  Schleiermacher,  in  his  view  that  religion  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  action,  \)\A  feelinrj , — the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
("  schlechthiniges  Abhangigkeits-GefUhl")  on  God.  The  intellectual 
theory  identified  religion  with  knowledge,  and  so  made  the  degree  of 
a  man's  piety  partly  depend  on  the  measure  of  his  knowledge.  The 
exclusively  practical  view  resolved,  as  Kant  did,  all  religion  into  mere 
morality.  Schleiermacher  avoided  both  of  these  extremes,  but  he 
confined  religion  too  much  to  the  emotions.  Nitzsch  recognised,  with 
Schleiermacher,  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  subjective  ground  of 
all  religion  ;  but  he  shewed,  that  in  the  development  of  religion,  there 
are  other  elements  at  work  besides  this  religious  sentiment.  He  sup- 
plemented Schleiermacher's  defective  view.  He  laid  more  stress  on 
knowledge, — a  correct  and  sound  knowledge  of  religious  truth, — on  the 
religious  idea  in  the  mind,  and  on  the  imperative  law  of  conscience. 
Nitzsch  comes  more  out  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  revealed 
truth  of  God,  and  exhibits  Christ  the  great  mediator  as  the  centre  and 
the  sum  of  all  doctrine. 

In  the  lecture-room,  the  great  historian  Neander  is  seen  "  standing 
in  the  rostrum,  playing  with  a  goose-quill,  which  his  amanuensis  had 
always  to  provide,  constantly  crossing  and  re-crossing  his  feet,  bent 
forward,  frequently  sinking  his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of  spittle, 
and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  especially  when  roused 
to  polemic  zeal  against  pantheism  and  dead  formalism  ;  at  times  fairly 
threatening  to  overturn  the  desk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth, 
•with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other  help 
that  of  some  illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  learning  and 
thought  from  the  deep  and  pure  fountain  of  his  inner  life  ;  and  thus, 
with  all  the  oddity  of  his  outside,  at  once  commanding  the  veneration 
and  confidence  of  every  heart."  Nitzsch,  who  was  long  associated 
with  Neander,  and  was  in  many  respects  a  man  of  kindred  spirit, 
appears  as  a  lecturer  engaged  in  the  earnest  discussion  of  lofty  themes, 
"  half  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  coat,  and  taking  snuff  at  regular 
intervals,  all  unconscious  of  the  strange  attitude.  But  the  sense  of 
ridicule  is  kept  down  by  his  dignified  and  venerable  appearance."  He 
had  great  personal  influence  over  his  students,  who  revered  and 
honoured  him.  His  Sermons,  a  collected  edition  of  which  has  just 
been  published,  are  "  rich  in  thought,  devout  in  feeling,  compressed 
in  style,  sometimes  obscure  in  expression,  and  free  from  all  rhetorical 
ornament.  They  will  disappoint  the  trifler,  but  amply  repay  the 
earnest  student.    There  breathes  in  them  a  solemn  but  tender  spirit, 
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which,  while  it  does  not  carry  away  the  mind  in  a  flood  of  agitation, 
gently  compels  it  with  the  force  of  conviction,  and  fills  it  with  inward 
warmth.  Everywhere  the  originality  of  the  preacher  strikes  ont  its 
own  path,  and  an  independent  creative  power  penetrates  the  whole, 
even  to  the  most  delicate  connection  and  subordination  of  his 
thoughts."  One  of  his  colleagues,  who  has  also  since  departed  to  the 
world  of  glory,  once  said  of  him,  and  the  words  comprehend  in  them 
the  noblest  testimony  to  his  worth,  *'  Er  ist  ein  av^a  iv  'KskstC.  Un- 
miindige  in  Christo  gibt  es  viele,  aber  er  ist  ein  mann."  "  He  is  a  man 
in,  Christ  ;  there  are  many  minors  in  Christ,  but  he  is  a  man." 

The  second  article  contains  a  critical  exposition  of  Luke  vi.  39,  40, 
compared  with  Matthew  xv,  1-1,  and  x.  24,  as  a  contribution  to  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  gospel  history.  This  is  followed  by  an 
historical  article,  by  Dr  Kohler  of  Friedberg,  on  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  laws  of  the  Soman  empire,  and  the  relation  of  those 
laws  generally  to  the  church.  There  is  an  article  also  on  the  Christian 
Church  of  Ethiopia.  One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  British  mili- 
tary expedition  into  Abyssinia  has  been,  that  attention  is  being 
directed,  more  particularly  than  ever  it  was  before,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  country.  The  review  of  Professor  Lagarde's  "  Genesis 
Grasce,  e  fide  editionis  Sixtin^,"  &c.,  and  "  Hieronymi  Quaestiones 
Hebraicae,"  which  closes  this  number,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
text  criticism. 
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During  the  thirty-nine  years  th'^.t  this  quarterly  journal  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  done  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  historical  theo- 
logy. It  was  founded  by  Illgen  of  Leipsic,  as  the  organ  of  the  Society 
of  Historical  Theology  of  Leipsig,  and  is  now  edited  by  Dr  K.  F.  A. 
Kahnis,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  author  of  a  very  useful  little 
work  on  the  Internal  History  of  German  Presbyterianism  during  the 
last  Century. 

This  number  of  the  journal  contains,  (1.)  A  history  of  Henry  of 
Ziitphen,  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Eeformation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  imperial  decree  pronounced  against  Luther  and  all  his 
adherents  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Germany,  headed  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  soon  began  to  imprison, 
scourge,  banish,  and  put  to  death,  the  advocates  of  the  Eeformation. 
The  monks  of  the  Augustine  convent  of  Antwerp,  several  of  whom 
had  spent  some  time  at  Wittenberg,  readily  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eeformation,  and  preached  them  to  eager  multitudes  in  their 
church  in  that  city.  In  1522  the  persecution  broke  out  against  this 
convent,  as  one  of  the  main  centres  of  the  Eeformation.  Two  of  the 
monks,  Henry  Yoes  and  John  Erch,  were  seized  and  burnt  to  death 
at  Brussels,  1st  July  1523,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Eeformation. 
Henry  of  Ziitphen,  who  escaped,  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the 
Dittmarsh  at  Mehldorf,  a  town  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Ham- 
burg, preaching  to  the  people.     He  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
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condemned,  and  cast  into  the  flames,  adding  another  to  the  long  list 
of  martyrs  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  article  presents,  in  all  its  interesting  details,  a  history  of  the 
life  of  this  martyr,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  translated 
from  the  biography  of  ZUtphen,  published  in  the  Dutch  language  by 
Dr  van  Herwerden  of  Groningen,  and  edited  by  Trip,  superintendent 
in  East  Friesland. 

(2.)  The  Ufe  of  I.  Fr.  W.  Jerusalem  of  WolfenbiUtel  (1709-1759), 
a  portrait  of  the  age  of  the  so-called  "Enlightenment,"  or  lllaminism 
in  Germany. 

(3.)  An  old  Christmas  Play,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  14th 
century.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  Scripture  history  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  The  different  personages  appear  and  deliver  their  several 
speeches  in  poetry,  after  the  style  that  was  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  monks  sought  thus  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
people.  It  is  from  a  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of  Professor 
A.  F.  C.  Vilman,  the  ancient  German  phraseology  being  somewhat 
modified  by  Dr  Freyhe  of  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

(4.)  The  History  of  the  Church  at  Thorn,  in  West  Prussia,  in  the 
time  of  the  Keformation,  from  1520  to  1557,  by  Dr  Brohm  of  Thorn. 

(5.)  Clement  of  Rome,  and  his  Place  in  History,  by  Dr  Zahn,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  '*  Shepherd  of  Hermas," 
and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra." 

Zeilschrift  fur  die  gesammte  lutlierische  Theologie  und  Kirche.     Dreis- 
sigster  Jahrgang.     Drittes  Quartalheft.     1869.     Leipzig. 

This  number  of  the  Lutheran  Journal  has  nothing  very  fresh  about  it. 
It  opens  with  an  article  by  Dr  Delitzsch,  one  of  its  editors,  on  The 
Bible  and  the  Stars.  Such  a  writer  cannot  but  command  attention,  and 
the  article  certainly  is  well  written.  He  vindicates  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  Joshua,  "  Sun  stand  still,^'  &c.,  Josh.  x.  12. 

The  second  article  is  on  the  Sacrament  of  Hegeneration,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  baptismal  regeneration,  which  the  writer  maintains. 

The  third  article  is  on  the  subject,  Luther  no  Open-Question-Man. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Old  Lutheran  Seceders,  who  sternly 
refused  to  fall  in  with  the  union  of  the  Eeformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  Prussia,  which  was  inaugurated  by  royal  authority  in 
1817.  The  rigid  Lutherans  stood  by  the  old  form,  and  suffered  much 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  Government  on  that  account. 
Many  of  the  pastors,  in  the  time  of  these  persecutions,  which  continued, 
indeed,  with  great  dishonour  to  the  Prussian  government,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  till  the  accession  of  the  late  king  in  1840,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  connected  themselves  with  the  Synods  of 
Buffalo  and  Missouri.  The  author  of  this  article.  Pastor  Stephan,  is 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  He  writes  with  all  the  old  rigid 
Lutheranism  about  him,  and  seems  to  esteem  it  as  a  great  merit  that 
a  man  should  have  no  open  questions.  Luther  was  eminently  fitted 
for  the  work  assigned  him  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
sternness  and  inflexible  severity  of  his  character  enabled  him  all  the 
better  to  go  through  with  his  great  work.     A  milder  spirit  would  have 
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been  unequal  to  the  task.  But  really,  after  all,  the  title  of  this  article 
is  only  partly  true.  Luther  had  open  questions.  Paul  the  apostle  had 
open  questions ;  see,  for  example,  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans.  The  very  thought  of  open  questions,  however,  fills 
Pastor  Stephan's  Lutheran  heart  with  horror,  and  he  takes  Professor 
Fritschel  severely  to  task  for  having  attempted  to  shew,  in  the  Zeitschrijt 
in  1867,  that  Luther  did  really  allow  open  questions.  The  only 
matter  that  is  of  importance  in  such  a  discussion  is  not.  May  there  be 
open  questions?  for  that  must  be  affirmed,  but,  What  may  ba 
legitimately  ranked  as  such  ? 

Allgemeiner  Missions- Atlas.     Bearbeitet  von  Dr  E.  Grundemann, 
Gotha,  Perthes.     London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1869. 

Six  parts  of  this  truly  magnificent  atlas  have  now  appeared.  Other 
three  parts  will  finish  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
mission  field  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  carefully  constructed  and 
beautifully  coloured  maps  are  accompanied  with  historical  and  ex- 
planatory chapters,  which  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
difierent  missionary  societies  of  all  Christian  countries,  and  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  difierent  races  among  whom  the  mission- 
aries are  labouring.  The  work  bears  abundant  evidence  of  great  care 
in  its  preparation,  and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Dr  Grundeman 
and  the  publishers  on  the  production  of  so  valuable  and  useful  a  work. 

System  der  christUchen  Apologetik.     Von  Franz  Delitzsch.     Leip- 
zig and  London  :  Wilhams  &  Norgate.     1869.     Pp.  520. 

Professor  Delitzsch  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  among  the 
present  generation  of  theologians  in  Germany.  Not  a  season  passes 
but  some  new  work  from  his  busy  pen  is  sent  forth  to  the  public,  and 
all  his  books  bear  the  marks  of  deep  penetrating  thought  and  exten- 
sive and  accurate  learning.  His  strongest  sympathies  attach  him  to 
the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  he  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Lutheran 
quarterly  "  Zeitschrift,"  to  which  he  is  also  a  frequent  contributor, 
yet  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  rabbinical  literature,  and  his 
general  culture,  as  well  as  the  theosophic  influence  to  which  his  mind 
is  open,  have  operated  powerfully  in  moulding  his  character,  and  in 
setting  him  free  from  narrow,  sectional  tendencies.  As  a  theologian 
and  biblical  commentator  he  stands  in  the  first  rank,  and  commands 
very  general  sympathy  and  approbation  throughout  evangelical 
Prussia.  In  conjunction  with  Keil,  who  is  one  of  Hengstenberg'a 
disciples  and  followers,  he  is  engaged,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  very  valuable  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  ten  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  most  of  which  have 
also  appeared  in  English  in  "  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library." 

The  work  before  us  is  of  the  same  general  class  as  the  "  System 
der  Biblischen  Psychologic,"  which  was  first  published  by  the  author 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  Its  style  of  composition  is  the  same  ;  we 
by  no  means  admire  it.  A  haze  seems  to  hang  over  the  pages,  mak- 
ing it  at  times  rather  difficult  clearly  to  make  out  the  meaning.     This 
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difficulty  arises  from  the  metapliysical  form  in  which  the  argument  is 
constructed,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  employed,  hut 
the  thoughts  when  grasped  are  worth  retaining,  and  all  the  toil  and 
effort  to  follow  the  discussion  is  most  richly  rewarded.  Let  no  one 
take  up  this  book  unless  he  is  resolved  to  apply  his  whole  attention 
to  it ;  but  whoever  reads  it  as  it  becomes  a  student  to  do,  will  feel 
that  he  has  gained  much  by  contact  with  such  a  theologian.  Dr 
Delitzsch  does  not  enter  into  any  special  controversy  with  any  of  the 
numerous  champions  of  infidelity  of  the  present  day,  but  rather  takes 
up  an  independent  position,  and  vindicates  the  claim  of  Christianity 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  and  overthrow  all  the  theories  of  its  oppon- 
ents. After  an  elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  clearly  and  ably 
states  his  theme,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  his  subject  under  the  three- 
fold general  division  : — I.  The  idea  of  Christianity  as  in  its  separate 
elements  it  shews  its  adaptation  to  the  religio-moral  consciousness 
and  the  longings  of  man.  II.  The  historical  reality  of  the  growth 
(des  werdendens — the  process  of  becoming — the  generation)  of 
Christianity,  as  it  demonstrates  the  realisation  of  its  idea  ;  and  the 
Holy  Scripture,  as  it  proves  itself  a  corresponding  expression  of  the 
growth  of  Christianity.  Ill,  The  historical  reality  of  developed 
(gewordenden — that  has  become — has  been  generated)  Christianity, 
as  it  shews  itself  in  harmony  with  the  historical  reality  (attested  by 
Scripture)  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  as  a  realisation  of  its  idea. 
These  general  propositions  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  minor  pro- 
positions, all  bringing  out  in  a  very  distinct  manner  the  great  princi- 
ples which  are  here  developed.  We  hope  it  may  find  a  translator 
competent  to  render  it  into  English,  for  the  benefit  of  British  and 
American  students  of  theology. 

St  PauU  Brief  an  die  Galaier  in  Bibelstunden  fUr  die  Gemeinde 
ausgelegt  von  W.  F.  Bessee.  Halle  and  London :  WiUiams 
&  Norgate.     1869.     12mo.     Pp.  387. 

An  admirable  and  sound  practical  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  the  "  Reformation-Epistle,"  by  Dr  Besser,  of  Tharand  in 
Saxony.  His  Bibelstunden  (Bible-hours)  is  well  known  and  very 
popular  in  "Germany.  The  present  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
series,  which  is  meantime  confined  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us.  It 
brings  the  reader  into  a  genial  healthful  atmosphere.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  books  of  this  class  are  coming  to  be  more  in  demand  in  Ger- 
many than  they  have  been  since  the  Reformation. 

Zur  Enfilhrung  in  das  Buck  Daniel.  Von  Dr  C.  P.  Caspabi.  Leip- 
zig and  London  :  WiUiams  &  Norgate.     1869.     Pp.  179. 

Dr  Caspar!  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  university  of  Christiania. 
He  has  already  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  works  on  the 
•'  Prophecies  of  Obadiah,''  "  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to 
Isaiah,"  "  The  Prophet  Micah  and  his  Writings."  He  is  a  Lutheran 
in  his  Confession,  but  of  that  class  that  stand  by  the  old  Protestant 
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doctrine  and  oppose  the  high  Lutheran,  or  Paseyite  notions  of  the 
ministry  and  the  church.  This  volume  before  us  is  the  substance  of 
a  series  of  practical  popular  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  Christiania.  It 
consists  of  three  parts  : — I.  An  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  II.  The  life  and  personality  of  Daniel.  III.  The 
contents  of  the  book  and  their  inner  relation.  The  work  is  beauti- 
fully written,  and  presents  a  distinct  view  of  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  interest  the  reader,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
author. 

Novum  Testamentum  Greece.  Ad  Antiquissimos  Testes  denuo  recen- 
suit  Apparatum  critieum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit,  com- 
mentationem  isagogicam  praetexuit  Constaxtixus  Tischexdorf. 
Editio  octava  critica  major.  Leipzig :  Gieseeke  &  Devrient. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  work,  comprising  the  four  Gospels, 
has  now  been  completed.  It  forms  a  splendid  volume  of  nearly  1000 
pages.  The  critical  apparatus  accompanying  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  that  department.  Tischendorf  is  facile  princeps  of  modem 
scholars  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  critical  study  of  the  text, 
especially  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  seek  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
reliable  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  all  the 
various  readings  found  in  the  different  codices. 

In  his  preface  to  the  part  just  issued — the  sixth,  which  completes 
the  first  volume — Tischendorf  says,  "  I  have  only  now  at  length  com- 
pleted the  four  Gospels,  although  the  work  was  begun  five  years  ago, 
in  1864.  The  slowness  with  which  the  publication  has  proceeded  has 
arisen,  not  only  from  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
but  fi-om  other  reasons  besides.  During  these  five  years,  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  or  of  repeating  journeys,  for  the 
sake  of  inspecting  libraries,  to  England,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  St 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow.  I  have  also,  during  the  same  period,  had 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  several  works,  which  demanded 
great  care  in  editing,  such  as  the  two  recent  volumes  (in  1865 
and  1869)  of  '  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,'*  the  '  Novum  Testa- 
mentum Vaticanum  cum  Appendice,'  the  '  Appendix  Codicum  Cele- 
berrimorum    Sinaitici,    Yaticani,     Alexandrini,'    the     '  Apocalypses 

*  Of  tliis  great  work  there  were  published,  from  1855  to  1860,  the  first 
3  vols.  In  1865,  voL  5  appeared  ;  and  in  the  present  year,  the  6th  volume 
has  been  published.  These  contain  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
from  the  Uncial  MSS,  14  of  which  were  Palimpsests,  of  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  century.  The  4th  volume,  containing  the  ' '  Psalterium  Turicense 
purpureum,"  of  the  seventh  century,  together  with  the  book  of  Daniel, 
from  the  celebrated  Vatican  codex  of  the  prophets,  of  the  seventh  century, 
will  appear  in  the  end  of  the  present  year  also.  It  is  expected  that  in  1870 
will  be  published  vol.  7,  containing  the  "  Chrj'sostomi  Codex  Guelferb>-tanus," 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  vol.  9,  containing  an  appendix,  the  "  Codex  actuum 
Laudianus  "  ;  and  in  1871,  the  whole  will  be  completed  by  the  publication  of 
the  8th  vol.,  containing  "  Reliquias  Textus  sacri  utriusque,"  from  Codices, 
palimpsests,  &c     The  work  costs  between  £2  and  £3  per  volume. 
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Apocryplise,'  most  of  wliich  were  for  the  first  time  edited  ;  the 
'  Philonea'  (two  fragments  of  Philo,  on  the  Decalogue,  and  on  Cain's 
descendants) ;  also,  the  thousandth  volume  of  Tauchnitz's  editions  of 
British  works  ;  *  The  New  Testament,  the  Authorised  English  Ver- 
sion, with  Introductions  and  Various  Readings,  from  the  Three  most 
Celebrated  Manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek  Text ;'  and  that  brief 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  entitled,  '  Wann  wurden 
unsere  Evangelien  verfasst '  (When  were  our  Gospels  composed) ;  and 
lastly,  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Septuaginfc  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  interruptions  to  which  I  was  in  this  way  subjected,  could 
not  but  impede  the  work  ;  yet  they  contributed,  I  rejoice  to  say,  to 
the  enriching  of  my  critical  apparatus.  .  .  .  As  to  the  apparatus  which  I 
have  used,  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  now  issued  is  not  simply 
a  repetition,  with  additions  or  corrections,  of  the  seventh  edition,  which 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1859,  but  the  whole  has  been  re- 
vised de  intcgro.  Care  has  been  taken  that  all  references  to  the  Greek 
Codices,  or  to  the  interpreters,  or  to  ancient  writers,  should  be  both 
fuller  and  more  accurate  than  before."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Codices  and  Fragmenta  which  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  since  the  edition  of  1859.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  Codex  '*  Senaiticus  Petropohtanus "  (of  St  Petersburg),  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  now  designated  by  the 
Hebrew  letter  N.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament  entire.  This 
whole  Codex  was  edited  by  Tischendorf,  in  four  very  splendid  volumes, 
in  the  year  1862 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  published  the 
"  Novum  Testamentum  Senaiticum"  for  common  use.  In  the  autumn 
of  1864,  was  published  the  "  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Sinaitic,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Elzevir.  To  this  latter  edition,  in  the  present  year  he  has  published 
a  supplement,  pertaining  specially  to  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  Codex. 
The  "  Codex  Vaticanus,"  of  the  fourth  century,  is  about  the  same  age 
as  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  which  is  regarded  by  Tischendorf  as  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Codices.  It  contains  the  Gospels  entire.  It  however  wants 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to  Philemon,  together  with  the 
Apocalypse.  The  editions  of  this  Codex,  published  by  Angelo  Mai, 
at  Eome,  in  1857  and  1 859,  are  full  of  errors.  Tischendorf  published 
it  in  1867,  and  corrected  more  than  four  hundred  of  Mai's  errors. 
This  edition  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Novum  Testamentum  Romae,"  in 
the  middle  of  1868,  which  was  printed  from  the  Sinaitic  types.  In  the 
present  year  he  published  an  appendix  to  the  Vatican  "  Novum  Testa- 
mentum." This  Appendix  not  only  corrects  the  mistakes  and  supplies 
the  defects  of  the  "  Novum  Testamentum  Romae,"  but  also  contains 
all  the  corrections  and  additions  to  Tischendorf's  own  edition,  so  as  to 
render  it  of  more  enduring  worth. 

We  have  not  space  here,  however,  to  follow  out  the  account  which 
Tischendorf  gives  of  his  extensive  researches  in  the  department  of  text 
criticism,  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  his  own.  No  source  of 
information  has  been  overlooked  by  him.  Nowhere  will  the  student 
find  a  richer  storehouse  of  information,  on  all  matters  connected  with 
various  readings,  and  with  the  literature  of  Codices  and  ancient  ver- 
sions, than  in  this  very  magnificent  work.     We  hope  that  the  learned 
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critic  of  Leipzic  will  be  spared  to  carry  through  to  its  completion  this 
great  monument  of  a  laborious  and  usefal  life,  in  gathering  materials 
for  the  settlement  of  the  text  of  the  Word  of  God. 


Das  diteste  Evanrieliiim.     Von  J.  H.  Scholten,  Professor  zu  Leyden. 
Elberfeld  and  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1869.     Pp.  256. 

Scholten  is  a  celebrated  professor  of  theology  at  the  Dutch  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  Li  1864  he  published  an  elaborate  critico- historical 
work  on  the  Gospel  of  John  ("  Het  Evangelie  naar  Johannes"),  which 
was  published  in  Germany  in  1867.  It  bore  decided  evidence  that 
its  author  belonged  to  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  rendered  into  German  by  Dr  Eede- 
penning  of  Ilfeld,  in  Hanover.  It  is  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion which  the  first  two  gospels  bear  to  each  other.  The  author 
agrees  in  opinion  with  those  who  regard  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  the 
oldest  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as 
partly  made  up  of  that  of  Mark.  But  not  content  with  this,  he  affirms 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  undergone  revision  by  some  writer,  who 
has  confined  himself  however  to  trifling  comments.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  work,  he  proceeds  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary  to  deter- 
mine, judging  from  his  own  pecuHar  stand-point,  what  parts  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  are  of  the  genuine  ancient  form,  and  what  parts  have 
been  added  by  the  commentator.  He  passes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
through  the  same  process. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says,  "  The  views  entertained  by  theolo- 
gians on  the  relation  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  may  be  divided 
into  these  two  classes.  On  the  one  side  are  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Keim,  among  the  German,  and  among  the  Dutch,  Meyboom,  who 
hold  with  Baur  the  early  origin  of  Matthew,  at  least  of  a  Proto- 
Matthew  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  although  varying  somewhat  among 
themselves  in  shades  of  opinion,  are  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Ritschl,  Rouss, 
Neville,  Meyer,  Yolkmar,  Holtzmann,  Weizsacker,  among  the  Ger- 
mans,— and  among  the  Dutch,  Michelsen,  who  assign  the  priority  to 
Mark  or  to  a  Proto-Mark."  He  expresses  his  deUght  to  find  that  his 
countryman  Michelsen,  in  a  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  has 
just  appeared,  adopts  the  same  plan  of  separating  the  historical  from 
the  mythical  portions.  Scholten  beUeves  that  both  Matthew  and 
Mark  abound  with  myths. 

Der  erste  Brief  des  Johannes.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  biblischen  Theologie 
von  Erich  Haupx.  Colberg  and  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
1869.     Pp.  329. 

This  work  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
a  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  but  rather,  as  the  title 
indicates,  a  *'  Contribution  to  Biblical  Theology."  The  writer  very 
justly  animadverts  in  his  introduction  on  the  style  of  commentary  so 
common,  in  which  the  opinions  of  previous  commentators  are  given 
with  so  much  fulness,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  glimpse  can  be 
obtained  into  the  book  commented  on,  as  a  whole  ;  the  mind  of  the 
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reader  is  led  to  the  consideration  of  so  many  different  things,  and  so 
many  different  questions  are  handled,  that  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
book  itself  is  wholly  obliterated.  That  which  the  apostle  says,  goes 
into  the  back-ground  and  is  hidden  behind  that  which  is  said  about  it 
by  this  and  that  interpreter.  "  Let  any  one,  for  instance,"  he  says, 
"  examine  these  distinguished,  and  in  their  own  way,  most  excellent 
works, — the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  Harless, 
and  the  Exegetico-Critical  Commentaries  of  Meyer  and  Huter, — and 
eliminate  from  them  all  that  is  said  by  previous  commentators,  and 
place  together,  on  the  other  side,  all  that  is  said  bearing  on  the  theo- 
logical exposition  of  the  book,  and  he  will  see  to  his  amazement  how 
very  little  it  is." 

"  The  attempt  is  here  made,"  he  continues,  *'  to  present  the  pre- 
ceding labourers  as  little  as  possible  before  the  reader,  and  to  give 
the  results  of  their  expositions  only  with  the  most"  practicable  brevity. 
The  varietates  lectionum  are  referred  to  also,  only  when  they  affect 
the  meaning  of  a  passage.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  is  alto- 
gether left  out  of  consideration,  and  all  controversy  directed  against 
my  predecessors  in  the  same  field  is  as  a  principle  avoided.  Rather 
it  is  my  object  to  penetrate,  with  the  New  Testament  only  in  my 
hand,  into  the  train  of  thought  and  the  matter  of  the  thoughts  pre- 
sented in  this  letter."  "  Every  man  carries,  it  may  be  unconsciously, 
in  himself  a  system,  so  that  all  his  separate  and  apparently  isolated 
utterances  arise  out  of  the  totality  of  his  conceptions.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  common  life  in  judging  of  the  sum  of  a  man's  thoughts  from 
the  separate  words  he  utters.  The  premises  must  agree  with  the 
conclusion,  which  lies  shut  up  in  his  words,  else  he  has  no  right  at 
all  to  any  attention.  How  much  more  have  we  the  right  in  dealing 
with  the  apostles,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  into  all  truth,  to  con- 
clude from  their  words,  uttered  as  occasion  demanded,  as  to  the  whole 
of  their  views.  To  do  that,  to  place  every  word  they  uttered  under 
a  microscope,  to  inquire  dialectically  from  what  suppositions  it  is 
born,  to  what  consequences  it  leads,  that  is  the  function  of  biblical 
theology.  To  the  building  up  of  such  a  system  of  biblical  theology,  I 
present  here  a  stone,  in  my  endeavour  to  follow  out  the  expressions  of 
the  apostle  in  their  consequences.  John's  is  a  mighty  spirit,  and  one 
feels  literally  almost  crushed  under  the  majesty  of  the  heavenly  thoughts 
of  this  letter,  which  thunder  in  sublime  harmony  around  the  reader. 
If  only  here  and  there  a  single  soul  is  moved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  my  book,  to  go  down  into  this  ocean  of  the  riches  of 
divine  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  design  of  my  work  will  have  been 
fulfilled." 

Kurz-gefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alien  Testament.     Zweite 
Lieferung  Hiohy  erklart  von  Dr  August  Dillmann. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  this  condensed  exegetical  Hand- 
book to  the  Old  Testament  began  to  be  published.  It  is  now  com- 
plete in  seventeen  volumes,  most  of  them  by  different  authors.  Three 
of  the  volumes  are  now  in  the  second  edition,  and  three  also  in  the 
third,  one  of  which  is  the  volume  on  the  Book  of  Job,  now  before  us. 
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It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Dillmann,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Hesse. 

Dr  Dillmann  has  just  received  a  call  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr  Hengstenberg,  and  will  enter  on  his  new  sphere 
at  the  beginning  of  the  approaching  winter  semeater.  He  began  his 
academical  career  as  Repetent  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  to  an  extraordinary  professorship  there,  and 
in  1554  removed  to  Kiel  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1860  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  professor  there,  and  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,  in  the  room  of  Justus 
Olshausen.  In  1864  he  was  called  from  Kiel  to  fill  the  situation  of 
professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  Giessen,  as  successor  to  Knobel, 
where  he  has  laboured  vnih  growing  reputation  as  a  Biblical  scholar 
till  now.  Dr  Dilbnann  has  already  published  several  valuable  works. 
This  exegetical  Handbook  on  Job  was  originally  prepared  by  L. 
Hirzel,  and  published  in  1839.  A  second  edition,  with  emendations 
and  additional  remarks,  by  J.  Olshausen,  was  published  in  1852. 
Dr  Dillman  has  written  an  entirely  new  work,  though  he  has  as  far 
as  possible  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  been  at 
great  pains,  by  a  judicious  and  patient  use  of  his  abundant  materials, 
which,  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  accumulating  in  Ger- 
many, to  present  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view,  and  in  brief 
compass,  of  the  actual  present  state  of  exposition  and  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Job. 

In  a  somewhat  elaborate  introduction,  he  considers  the  various 
subjects  which  usually  fall  under  that  head. 

1.  Tlie  Character  of  the  Book.  Although  it  contains  a  history,  it 
is  not  a  historical  but  a  poetical  book,  ranked  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  division  of  the  Ketubim.  It  is  an  artistic,  epic,  dramatic, 
didactic  poem.  2.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the  contents  and  subject 
of  the  book,  following  out  the  history  of  Job.  3.  The  importance  of 
the  subject,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  design  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
righteous.  4.  The  idea  of  the  poet,  and  the  object  of  his  poem.  5. 
The  material  of  the  poem.  6.  The  plan  of  the  poem.  7.  The  art 
of  the  poem.  8.  The  unity  of  the  book,  and  the  interpolated  fragments. 
Of  the  chapters  xxxii.-xxxvii.,  containing  Elihu's  speeches,  he  says, 
"  This  part  shews  by  its  language  its  poetic  art,  and  its  contents,  that  it 
is  the  production  of  some  other  poet."  It  is  the  "  interpolation  of  a 
later  reader,  who  wished  to  give  another  explanation  of  Job's  case, 
but  who,  in  poetic  power  and  elevation,  could  not  reach  an  equality 
with  the  original  work."  He  in  like  manner  regards  xl.  15-41,  as  no 
part  of  the  original.  9.  The  age  of  the  poet.  Some  (Haneberg,  E. 
Stier,  Ebrard)  have  regarded  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  book ;  others 
suppose  (Vatke,  Koster,  Meier,  &c.)  that  the  author  lived  after  or 
during  the  exile  ;  a  third  party  (Staudlin,  Augusti,  Vaihinger,  Hahn, 
Schlottmann,  Delitzsch),  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  age  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Dillmann  thinks  that  probably  the  author  lived  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  exodus, 
and  that  the  Elihu  fragment  (xxxii.-xxxvii.)  was  written  in  the  course  of 
the  sixth  century.    10.  The  person  and  country  of  the  poet.   He  agrees 
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with  those  who  think  that  his  dweUing-place,  whoever  he  was,  was  in 
the  south  or  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  borders  of  Arabia. 

This  whole  series  of  Handbooks  will  be  very  useful  to  students, 
especially  on  account  of  their  elaborate  and  thorough  word-criticisms. 

Die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen  und  Hire  Geschichte.  Von  Otto  Pfleideree, 
Erster  Band.  Das  Wesen  der  Keligion.  Leipzig  and  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

This  book  is  dedicated  by  its  author  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  It  deals  with  the  nature  of  religion,  or  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  from  the  Tiibingen-Eationalist  point  of  view.  A  second 
volume,  which  is  to  follow,  will  treat  of  the  History  of  religion.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface,  "  This  work  is  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  which  I  delivered  in  the  summer  sessions  of  1867 
and  1868  at  Tiibingen,  when  I  was  a  repetent  at  that  University. 
As  they  met  with  approbation  there,  I  resolved  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity to  put  them  to  the  press.  .  .  .  Corresponding  with  this  its 
origin,  the  work  has  a  special  reference  to  students  of  theology,  as 
intended  to  be  a  guide  to  them  from  the  region  of  general  historical 
and  philosophical  studies  into  that  of  theology."  The  volume  before  us 
consists  of  two  parts.  I.  The  psychology  of  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, consisting  (1)  of  Piety,  under  which  he  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  philosophical  conceptions  of  religion  by  Kant,  Fichte,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hegel,  and  Feuerbach  ;  and  (2)  of  the  relation  of  piety  to  the 
other  functions  of  the  mind — to  faith  and  knowledge — to  moral 
activity ;  (3)  the  origin  of  a  pious  community  (the  church)  and  the 
activity  of  the  church  in  worship.  II,  The  second  part  treats  of  the 
metaphysics  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  different  branches  of 
this  part  are  (1)  God  and  the  world ;  in  which  are  presented  the 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  personal  God ;  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world  as  conceived  of  in  the  Indian  Pantheism,  the  Greek  Pan- 
theism and  Atomism,  the  Pantheism  of  Bruno  and  Spinoza,  the  ma- 
terial and  idealistic  Pankosmism ;  the  deistical  tendency  of  Plato  and 
Schleiermacher  (that  religion  consists  in  a  tendency  of  the  mind  reveal- 
ing itself  in  the  consciousness  of  an  absolute  dependence  on  God) ;  the 
process  of  Hegel  (that  religion  is  the  process  of  the  mind) ;  Deism  and 
Pantheism ;  Theism, — speculative  of  Schelling,  Weisse,  and  R.  Rothe, 
— and  empirical  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Lotze,  Ulrici ;  and  the  Theis- 
tical  doctrines  of  the  Creation  of  J.  H.  Fichte.  (2.)  Man;  1,  his 
creation  ;  the  fall  ;  original  sin ;  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  evil ; 
the  relation  of  God  to  evil.  2,  The  ultimate  destiny  of  man  ;  the 
psychological,  moral,  and  religious  proofs  of  his  immortality  ;  the 
eternal  life.  (3.)  The  divine  revelation  ;  the  positive  development  of 
the  divine  revelation ;  the  supra-naturalism  and  the  rationalism  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  Redemption  and  reconciliation  as  a  pro- 
cess ;  redemption  and  the  Redeemer  ;  miracles,  prophecy,  inspiration. 

The  whole  of  this  wide  sweep  of  subjects  is  discussed  entirely  from  the 
Tubingen  point  of  view.  The  last  arbiter  is,  not  the  Bible,  but  Reason. 
The  book  is  very  instructive  as  exhibiting  the  idea  of  what  religion  is 
as  entertained  by  those  who  occupy  the  writer's  point  of  view. 
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The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Revrew.  Edited  by  Chables 
Hodge,  D.I).,  and  Ltmax  H.  Atwateb,  D.D.  April  and  July. 
New  York  and  London :  Samson,  Low,  &  Co. 

These  are  excellent  numbers.  That  for  July  contains : — (1.)  An 
account  of  the  Welsh  Methodists,  based  on  the  valuable  history  of  that 
denomination  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes  of  Liverpool.  (2.)  A  review  of 
Some  Recent  Discussions  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Morals  ;  an 
admirable  review  of  modem  ethical  philosophy.  (3.)  A  brief  historical 
account  of  the  early  Planting  of  the  American  Churches.  (4.)  A  calm, 
earnest,  seasonable  paper  on  The  Novel  and  Novel  Reading.  The 
writer  is  discriminating  aQd  thoughtful ;  and  he  views,  with  just  alarm, 
the  tendencies  of  this  "  Era  of  the  Novel"  in  which  we  are  living. 
He  shews  how  novel  reading,  as  it  has  developed  itself  in  our  age, 
weakens  the  intellect,  deadens  tiiie  feeling,  destroys  real  benevolence, 
destroys  all  taste  for  the  other  and  more  solid  reading  which  is  essential 
for  every  intelligent  man  or  woman,  and  so,  in  the  end,  all  taste  for 
real,  right  life.  By  novels  "the  reader  is  led  away  from  the  facts  of 
history  and  the  truths  of  science,  away  from  the  laws  of  ethics  and  the 
doctrines  of  reUgion,  away  from  the  realities  of  this  life  and  the  glories 
of  the  life  to  come.  The  precious  time  for  solid  mental  improvement 
is  wasted,  and  he  is  made  to  move  in  a  fictitious  world  till  all  his 
notions  of  society  are  warped,  all  his  views  of  life  perverted,  all  his 
ideas  of  religion  distorted  ;  in  short,  until  he  becomes  equally  unfit  to 
stay  in  the  world  of  reality,  or  to  go  out  of  it."  We  strongly  sym- 
pathise with  these  views.  It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
deep  regret  that  even  the  religious  periodical  literature  of  our  country 
has  so  fully  fallen  into  this  tendency  of  our  times,  and  is  doing  so 
very  much  to  foster  it.  (o.)  A  vigorous,  healthful  article  follows  on 
the  Ethics  and  Economics  of  Commercial  Specidation.  The  writer 
well  shews  the  manifold  evils  which  flow  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  nation  itself,  from  the  spirit  of  commercial  specula- 
tion which  has  been  recently  so  powerfully  developed  in  America,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  very  largely  developed  also  in  our  own  country, 
and  concludes  with  these  words,  "  Against  the  alarming  inroads  of  the 
fever  of  speculation,  and  so  many  other  evils  growing  out  of  the 
passion  for  sudden  wealth,  sensual  luxury,  and  coarse  ostentation, 
good  men  should  set  their  faces.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lift  up 
a  standard  against  this  enemy  which  cometh  in  as  a  flood."  (6.)  A 
review  of  Frondes  History  of  England,  which  has  been  republished  in 
America.  The  writer  does  full  justice  to  this  magnificent  work,  which 
is  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  historical  literature  which  has  been  produced  in 
our  day.     "We  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the 
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views  propounded  by  Mr  Froude,  writing,  as  he  does,  with  all  the 
sympathies  about  him  of  an  Anglican  Churchman  and  of  an  Oxonian, 
but  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  here  expressing  it,  of  the  spirit  of  candour  and  Hberality  he 
has  generally  evinced,  as  well  as  of  the  painstaking  and  laborious 
research  he  has  prosecuted  into  the  period  so  graphically  portrayed  in 
his  eloquent  pages.  He  does  ample  justice  to  our  great  Scottish 
reformer  John  Knox,  and  speaks  of  him  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  a  Scottish  Presbyterian.  His  history  of  the  English  Bible  is, 
however,  open  to  grave  exception.  Mr  Westcott,  in  his  General  View 
of  the  History  of  the  English  Bible,  shews  the  incorrectness  of  many  of 
of  his  statements,  and  justly  complains  that  he  *'  has  lent  the  support 
of  his  brilliant  narrative  to  a  surprising  series  of  errors."  (7.)  Our 
American  contemporary  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  "  Disesta- 
blishment." Were  we  to  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  the  author  of  the 
article,  we  would  name  Dr  M'Cosh,  remembering  some  of  his  utter- 
ances on  the  subject  before  he  left  this  country,  but  whether  we  are 
correct  in  this  or  not,  that  will  indicate  our  estimate  of  the  ability 
with  which  the  writer  brings  together  the  facts  of  history,  and  unfolds 
the  principles  bearing  on  the  subject.  From  the  writer's  point  of 
view,  in  favour  of  disestablishment,  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
telling  articles  we  have  read  on  the  subject.  The  number  closes  with 
an  article  on  Recent  Developments  respecting  Presbyterian  Reunion. 
Written  before  the  recant  meetings  of  the  two  American  Presbyterian 
Assemblies,  it  deals  with  various  questions  by  anticipation  in  a  very 
cautious  and  candid  manner.  The  action  taken  at  the  Assemblies 
puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  we  hope  the  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  may  more  than  fulfil  all  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  advocates,  and  disappoint  all  the  fears  that 
have  been  expressed.  The  July  No.  is  mainly  taken  up  with  doctrinal 
discussions  by  the  editors,  arising  out  of  the  recent  action  of  the  two 
Assemblies  on  the  question  of  the  Union. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.     July  1869.     Andover  &  London  :  Sampson 

Low,  &  Co. 

This  quarterly  maintains  a  high  place  for  the  scholarly  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  We  always  expect  to  find  articles  in  it  worthy 
of  being  read  and  studied.  The  present  number  does  not  disappoint 
us.  It  opens  with  a  paper  by  Professor  Bascom,  on  Credit  and  Con- 
sumption, the  sixth  of  a  most  admirable  series,  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  call  attention  to,  on  the  "Natural  Theology  of  Social 
Science."  To  a  student  of  political  economy,  this  paper,  and  indeed 
the  whole  series,  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention.  The  second 
article  is  by  Dr  Herrick  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Nescience.  Mansel,  in  his  "  Bampton  Lecture"  on 
"The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  carried  out  Hamilton's  philo- 
sophy of  the  conditioned  into  the  sphere  of  religious  thought.  In  that 
work,  Mansel  lays  down  the  postulate,  that  our  thinking  cannot  possibly 
reach  beyond  the  relative  and  the  conditioned — that  the  absolute  being 
one  and  simple  connot  be  conceived.     We  cannot,  he  afloirms,  know 
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trnth  relating  to  the  infinite,  and  yet  we  must  believe  it  Thns  he 
attempts  to  establish  Christianity,  and  refute  scepticism,  by  the  aid  of 
the  philosophy  of  nescience  or  ignorance.  Hamilton  had  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  "The  unconditioned  is  incognisable  and  inconceivable — 
We  can  conceive,  and  consequently  know  only  the  limited,  and  the 
conditionally  limited.  The  unconditionally  unlimited  or  the  infinite, 
the  unconditionally  limited  or  the  absolute,  cannot  be  positively  con- 
strued to  the  mind  ;  to  think  is  to  condition — thought  is  only  of  the 
conditioned."  Mansel  bases  his  whole  argument  on  this  philosophy 
of  Hamilton's.  The  writer  of  this  article  endeavours  to  shew  that 
this  nescience  philosophy  is  open  to  these  objections,  (1.)  That  its 
advocates  are  not  self- consistent.  (2.)  That,  as  philosophy,  the 
radical  position  is  false.  And  (3.),  That  if  philosophy  is  to  help 
theology,  we  must  turn  our  nescience  into  science.  Mansel's  con- 
clusion from  his  argument  is  "believe" — believe  what  you  cannot 
know.  The  sceptic  may,  however,  challenge  this  conclusion,  and  say, 
"  How  can  I  believe  what  you  have  already  said  is  inconceivable  and 
self-contradictory?  "  Faith  needs  reason,  for  without  it  it  would  be 
a  blind  faith,  such  as  Hamilton  and  Mansel  advocate.  "  A  philosophy 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  apprehend  God,  the  spiritual  and  the 
infinite,  and  consistent  for  the  intelligence  to  embrace,  as  real,  what 
is  above  our  finiteness,  that  allows  and  would  have  reason  to  behold 
the  objects  of  faith, — this  only  can  give  a  seeing  faith,"  which  Dr 
Herrick  well  argues  is  better  than  a  blind  faith.  Dr  Maedonald  writes 
Article  III.,  which  discusses  with  great  ability  and  learning  the 
question  of  the  Date  of  the  Apocalypse  from  Internal  Evidence.  The 
grounds  of  his  argument  are  (1.),  Evidence  from  peculiar  idiom. 
(2.)  Seven  churches  only  in  Asia  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
(3.)  Judaising  heretics  and  enemies  active.  (4.)  The  Jews  still 
occupying,  as  a  distinct  people,  their  own  land.  (5.)  The  city  of 
Jerusalem  undestroyed,  and  the  temple  still  standing.  (6.)  The 
sixth  Eoman  emperor  (viz.,  Nero)  on  the  throne.  The  persecutions 
under  Nero  began  a.d.  64,  and  lasted  four  years.  It  was  probably 
during  these  years,  he  argues,  that  John  received  the  vision  in  Patmos. 
The  fourth  article  is  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  critical  and  historical 
dissertation  on  "  The  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Marginal  Eeadings,"  by  Dr  Schaefier,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Article  fifth  is  a  detailed  and 
very  complete  topographical  and  historical  account  of  "  Mount  Le- 
banon," by  Dr  Laurie,  formerly  missionary  there. 

TJie  American  Presbyterian  Review.  Third  Series.  No.  III.  July 
1869.  Editors,  Professors  H.  B.  Smith  and  J.  M.  Sherwood. 
New  York  and  London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

The  articles  which  usually  appear  in  this  quarterly  are  of  permanent 
importance,  as  reflecting,  within  a  certain  sphere,  the  varying  aspects 
of  controversy  in  the  departments  of  modern  historical  theology  and 
philosophy,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  the  so-called  '•  New  School " 
Presbyterians. 

1.  The  first  article  in  the  number  before  us,  is  from  the  pen  of 
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Professor  Bowen,  of  Harvard  University,  on  "  Mr  Mill's  Philosophy." 
Mill  has,  of  late,  been  receiving  some  severe  handling  from  American 
critics.  In  this  article,  some  parts  of  his  system  are  very  ably  sifted. 
Mill  is  an  idealist  in  this  sense,  that  we  know  only  the  states  and  feel- 
ings of  our  own  minds  :  he  is  not  a  pure  idealist,  for  he  admits  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world ;  but  he  is  a  constructive  idealist,  or,  as 
Sir  William  Hamilton  expresses  it,  a  "  cosmothetic  or  hypothetical 
idealist."  David  Hume  is  the  true  progenitor  and  sponsor  of  his 
system,  as  Professor  Bowen  proves,  for  he  altogether  repudiates  the 
doctrine  of  Efficient  Causation.  The  great  arena  for  "  the  battle  of 
the  true  philosopher" — Mill's  and  Hamilton's — is  here  shewn  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will."  Dr  Bowen  adopts 
Hamilton's  view  on  this  subject,  and  argues  against  the  doctrine  of 
necessity, — first,  against  its  old  form,  viz.,  that  the  strongest  motive  is 
a  Cause,  and  as  such  compels  the  volition  as  an  effect  to  follow  it ; 
and  then,  against  modern  necessarians  as  represented  by  Mr  Mill.  They 
ignore  or  deny  altogether  the  notion  of  Efficient  Causation,  and  reject 
also  the  idea  of  compulsion.  Their  argument  rests  only  on  experience. 
They  say,  *'  Certain  inducements  and  desires  being  present  to  a  mind 
of  a  given  character  and  disposition,  we  find,  from  experience,  that  a 
volition,  corresponding  to  the  relative  strength  of  these  inducements,  and 
the  prevailing  bent  of  the  disposition,  invariably  follows."  This  Mill 
calls  the  "Determinism"  of  the  Will,  or  "  Moral  Causation,"  or  the 
doctrine  of  "  Invariable  Sequence."  Professor  Bowen  argues  against 
this  view.  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr  M'Cosh's  able  "  Examination"  of 
Mill's  philosophy  spoken  of  by  Professor  Bowen  as  "  fully  worthy  of 
his  very  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher."  He  says 
also,  that  *'it  furnishes  additional  cause  for  the  pleasure  and  pride 
with  which  his  appointment  to  a  most  important  academical  position 
has  been  received  by  all  Americans."  2.  The  second  article  is  on 
"  The  Want  of  Moral  Force  in  Christendom,"  by  Dr  Eay  Palmer. 
With  great  fervour,  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  earnest,  the  writer 
dwells  on  the  fact,  that  modern  Christendom  greatly  needs,  for  the 
work  on  its  hands — the  work  of  subduing  the  world  to  Christ — 
a  vast  increase  of  moral  power.  "  We  cannot  but  conceive,"  he  says, 
"  that  if  the  Apostle  Paul  were  to-day  upon  the  earth,  he  would  lift  up 
his  voice  to  summon  the  evangelical  church  Catholic  to  awaken  to  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  her  position,  and  to  rise  to  an  intelligent, 
practical  profession,  and  exulting  Christian  energy."  As  an  element 
of  augmented  Christian  power,  he  regards  the  first  necessity  a  rehirn 
to  apostolic  failh.  The  true  answer  to  the  question.  Why  the  Christian 
host  is  not  working  more  efficiently,  and  with  a  larger  measure  of 
success  ?  he  regards  as  not  the  want  of  Christian  unity,  nor  the  want 
of  higher  views  of  Christian  obligation,  nor  the  want  of  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  necessities  of  the  world,  nor  in  the  reign  of  worldliness  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  nor  in  the  inconsistences  that  mar  the  beauty 
of  Christian  example  in  the  church  and  neutralise  her  influence,  but 
in  something  back  of  all  these  things, — something  that  underlies  them, 
viz.,  in  the  evil  of  an  unbelieving  spirit, — a  distrustful,  dubious,  half- 
believing  temper,  to  which  the  vast  and  solemn  realities  which 
Christianity  unveils,  seem  more  like  dreams  and  shadows  than  like 
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substantial  things.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  church  he  regards  as 
deficient  both  in  insight  and  in  tenacity  of  hold.  For  instance,  to  the 
questions,  *'  Is  the  whole  human  race  ruined  by  sin  and  destined  in- 
evitably to  a  lost  eternity,  unless  delivered  by  divine  interposition,  and 
in  his  present  life  ?  Has  God  himself  become  incarnate  to  redeem  ; 
and  is  the  blood  of  Calvary,  the  atoning  sacrifice  by  Jesus,  the  sole  basis 
of  pardon  and  peace  with  God  ?  " — to  these  and  kindred  questions,  pro- 
fessing Christians  will,  as  a  body,  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. But  the  answer  is  noifinn,  it  is  faint  and  faltering  ;  as  if,  after 
all,  there  were  some  uncertainty  about  the  matter.  It  is  this  that 
Palmer  finds,  and  justly,  we  believe,  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  want  of 
moral  power  in  the  church.  Till  there  is  formed  in  the  heart  of  the 
church  a  state  of  enlightened  yet  child-like  trustfulness,  a  habit  of 
believing,  a  preparation  and  predisposition  to  accept  and  vividly  to 
apprehend  the  momentous  things  made  known  by  revelation,  and  to 
allow  them  their  fall  power  in  the  soul, — till  there  be  a  wide  revival  of 
such  points,  he  believes  that  the  work  of  bringing  back  the  world  to 
Christianity  must  linger,  whatever  outward  agencies  may  be  employed. 
The  whole  article  is  exceedingly  able  and  seasonable,  and  thrilling  in 
its  eloquence.  3.  Then  follows  a  well-thought,  lucid  article,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bascom,  of  Williams  College,  on  "  Consciousness  :  What  is 
it?"  4.  The  "  Sabbath  Question"  is  next  handled,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory m|pner,  in  opposition  to  certain  Broad  Church  views  of 
Eobertson  of  Brighton,  and  his  followers  in  America.  The  article  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Atkinson  of  New  Jersey.  5.  This 
is  an  article  also  on  the  "  Great  Revival"  (1741)  in  connection  with 
the  labours  of  President  Wheelock.  6.  The  sixth  paper  is  a  review  of 
a  recent  work  by  Professor  Alexander  of  Aberdeen,  on  "  Mental  and 
Moral  Science."  The  article  is  entitled,  "  Physiology  and  Ethics." 
8.  The  last  article  is  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reunion,"  by  Dr 
Steame,  of  Newark,  written  from  the  "  New  School"  point  of  view. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  final  issue  of  this  movement 
at  the  next  meetings  of  the  two  Assemblies,  which  are  to  be  held  in 
the  month  of  November  of  the  present  year. 


XII.  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Sunday  Echoes  from  Paris.  Fourteen  Sermons,  Preached  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  Rue  d' Agiiesseau.  By  John  F.  Serjeant,  Assistant 
Chaplain.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.     1869. 

These  sermons,  which  were  preached  by  the  author  to  his  countrymen 
who  had  gone  to  reside  in  Paris,  or  to  make  a  temporary  sojourn  there,  for 
their  health,  improvement,  relaxation,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  pregnant 
with  scriptural  truth,  presented  in  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  lively  style, 
applied  with  fidelity  to  the  conscience,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  heart 
and  practice.  They  are  closely  texlual,  their  method  is  natural  and  judi- 
cious, and  their  tone  is  earnest,  persuasive,  sometimes  impressively  solemn. 
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It  would  be  well  for  France — then  the  time  of  her  visitation  would  have 
come,  the  truth  would  make  her  free,  and  she  would  be  free  indeed — were 
sermons  like  these  preached  from  all  the  pulpits  of  her  capital,  and  of  all 
her  parishes. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Powers,  Ordinances, 
Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Late 
James  Bannerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics,  &c..  &c.,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  Two  Vols.  Edited  by  His  Son.  Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark.     1868. 

There  are  three  characteristics  of  these  volumes  that  entitle  them  to  the 
special  notice  of  theologians,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  general  reader.  The 
whole  subject  of  The  Church  has  never  been  presented  in  a  more  complete 
and  compact  form  than  in  this  work.  The  author's  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  giving  a  fair,  complete,  and  accurate  view  of  any  subject  to  which 
he  devoted  his  attention ;  and  this  must  be  held  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
very  full  and  careful  study  in  a  most  tangled  and  multifarious  region  of 
theological  discussion.  To  the  student  the  work  has  a  value  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  results  of  long  and  keen  controversy,  the 
gist  of  dry  and  weary  treatises,  the  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  the  church's 
own  history  as  to  her  nature  and  constitution,  will  here  be  found  garnered 
and  arranged  for  his  help.  Then,  it  has  the  advantage,  above  all  older 
treatises  on  the  subject,  of  bringing  the  question  of  the  church  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  hour.  It  is  sufiicient  to  mention  such  topics,  as  the 
llelation  of  Church  and  State,  Creeds  and  Confessions,  &c.,  and  to  say,  that 
these  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  Voluntary  controversy,  the  Cardross 
Ca,se,  and  the  Union  Movement,  to  shew  how  thoroughly  the  treatment  is 
of  a  kind  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day.  The  seasonableness  of  the 
work  is  quite  remarkable,  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  agitation  of 
church  questions  in  all  quarters,  and  so  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  them.  For  we  must  note  as  the  third 
commanding  characteristic  of  this  treatise,  that  it  deals  mainly  in  prin- 
ciples. Most  modern  works  on  church  topics  are  overborne  by  special, 
national,  or  denominational  details  and  predilections.  Here,  with  recent 
interests  full  in  view,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  yet  no  disproportion,  no 
departure  from  the  judicial  propriety  of  a  grave  academic  statement  of 
truth.  The  view  of  the  Church  is,  in  general,  that  of  Presbyterians,  and 
of  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Due  prominence  is  given  even  to  those  peculiar 
positions  of  Reformation  principle  which  it  has  been  the  distinction  of  the 
Scottish  churches  to  maintain — the  Spiritual  Freedom  and  the  Independent 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Visible  Church  ;  but  these  receive  no  disproportionate 
attention.  We  venture  to  say,  that  taking  the  whole  range  of  Reformed 
theology,  no  fairer  representation  of  the  whole  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Church  has  ever  appeared. 

The  foundation  of  the  work  consists  in  a  statement  of  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  in  connection  with  this  there  is  a  full  and 
interesting  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  We  would 
call  attention,  under  this  topic,  to  a  very  masterly  essay  in  the  Appendix, 
reprinted  from  the  North  British  Review,  treating  of  those  delicate  questions 
that  arise  in  adjusting  the  boundaries  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. The  article  abounds  in  the  most  lucid  and  judicious  statements  as 
to  the  application  of  State  principles  of  toleration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
true  views  of  spiritual  independence  on  the  other.  Pr  Bannerman  does 
not  think — and  in  this  we  agree  with  him — that  the  safety  of  church 
sentences  is  to  be  rested  on  special  State  recognition  of  the  church  or 
churches  issuing  the  sentences,  much  less  on  the  theory  of  contract  among 
the  members  composing  those  churches,  but  upon  a  full  development  of 
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those  vital  principles  of  Christianity  that  form  the  acknowledged  basis  of 
our  legislation  and  our  constitution  as  a  Christian  people 

The  discussion  of  the  next  great  topic — that  of  Church  Power — brings 
out  the  errors  of  the  Popish  and  the  Erastian  theories  respectively,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  scriptural  principle  of  the  Reformers.  Then  the  applica- 
tion of  church  power  to  the  various  heads  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  is  discussed.  Under  the  question  of  church  power  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  have  an  interesting  review  of  the  place  and  use  of  subordinate 
standards,  and  pointed  answers  to  various  objections  against  creeds  and 
confessions.  In  connection  with  worship,  while  there  is  reference  to  such 
questions  as  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  the  place  and  function  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  &c.,  the  chief  place  is  occupied  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  The  Protestant  theory  of  both  sacraments  is  clearly  and 
succinctly  stated.  A  very  full  and  convincing  defence  of  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  occupies  an  important  place  in  Yol.  II.  It  is  followed  by  a 
thorough  discussion  of  Komish  and  Tractarian  errors  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  that  sacrament. 
The  last  section,  under  the  title  of  "  Parties  in  whom  the  Right  to  Exercise 
Church  Power  is  Tested,"  is  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the  scriptural 
form  of  church  government.  After  proof  that  there  is  material  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  outlines  and  principles  of  a  divinely  warranted  church  polity, 
Dr  Bannerman  goes  on  to  eliminate  the  Popish  and  Prelatic  additions  to 
the  recognised  scriptural  offices  ;  and  then,  in  conclusion,  brings  out  the 
deficiencies  of  Congregational  Independency,  and  in  this  manner,  states  and 
illustrates  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism.  We  take 
some  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  here,  as  almost  everywhere  in 
Presbyterian  statements  of  church  principles,  the  differences  between  us 
and  Independents  or  Congregationalists  are  treated  so  as  to  seem  co-ordinate 
with  those  between  us  and  I'relatists.  This  is  not  intended  ;  and  it  ought 
never  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  leading  scriptural  and  reformed  positions 
on  the  subject  of  church  order  and  government  are  common  to  Presbyterians 
and  Independents. 

In  addition  to  this  treatise  on  "  The  Church,"  an  interesting  volume  of 
Sermons,  alluded  to  in  our  last  issue,  has  appeared  since  their  author's 
death.  Some  years  ago,  he  published  an  important  work  on  "  The  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures."  All  of  these  are  characterised  by  his  well-known 
clearness,  completeness,  and  impartiality  of  statement.  His  mind  was  of 
an  order  in  which  the  desire  to  be  understood,  combined  with  wealth  of 
material  for  illustration,  sometimes  results  in  an  excess  of  copiousness. 
These  posthumous  volumes  on  "  The  Church"  are,  however,  entirely  free  of 
this.  They  represent  the  most  matured  and  condensed  results  of  Dr  Ban- 
nerman's  extensive  researches.  They  are  invaluable  as  a  hand-book  to  the 
great  subject  of  which  they  treat.  Yet  they  are  fuU  of  living  interest,  and 
fresh,  original,  perspicuous  statement ;  and  above  all,  they  are  eminently 
marked  by  judicial  calmness.  On  many  questions  at  present  agitating  the 
world  and  the  Church,  we  have  here  the  outlines  of  solution,  drawn  years 
ago,  quite  apart  from  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  in  patient  study  of  the 
treasured  wisdom  of  the  past. 

To  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  prelections,  these  volumes  will 
vividly  recal  the  memory  of  a  model  theological  instructor.  To  such  they 
will  suggest  the  careful  scholarship,  the  exact  theological  learning,  the 
academic  dignity  and  propriety,  the  clear  and  copious  eloquence  by  which 
their  author  was  distinguished  as  a  lecturer.  And  they  wiU  also  caU^  up 
something  more  than  reminiscence  of  the  genial,  discriminating  critic, 
and  the  true  friend  which  every  earnest  student  found  in  Dr  Bannerman. 
1"o  others,  they  will  be  a  memorial  of  much  theological  ability  and  research. 
The  various  treatises  to  which  we  have  alluded,  form  together  no  unworthy 
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monument  of  their  author's  powers.  But  in  view  of  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, and  the  service  which  they  are  fitted  to  render  in  the  departments  of 
theology  treated  in  them,  it  will  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  more 
numerous  and  extensive. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Jesus :  a  Biblical  Essay.  By  Dr  Daniel 
ScHENKEL.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1869. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  "Biblical  Essay,"  is  of  a  personal  and 
official,  rather  than  of  an  intrinsic  nature.  Dr  Schenkel  is  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Kirchenrath  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  ; 
he  has  also  for  some  time  past  occupied  a  leading  position  among  German 
theologians  of  a  certain  school,  of  whose  critical  principles  and  theological 
tendencies  he  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  living  exponent. 

For  this  reason,  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Jesus,"  which  presents 
us  with  nothing  fresh  in  criticism  or  remarkable  in  scholarship,  is  valuable 
as  indicating  what  may  be  looked  for  from  the  advanced  advocates  of  the 
Humanitarian  theoi'y  of  the  Person  and  History  of  Christ.  Reading  the 
volume  in  this  light,  our  perusal  of  it  has  been  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  share  this  feeling  with  us,  when  we  state,  in 
a  sentence  or  two,  some  of  the  positions  laid  down,  and  some  of  the  exposi- 
tions advanced  by  the  Heidelberg  professor. 

The  "  traditionary,"  or  church  creed  doctrine,  in  reference  to  the  person 
of  Jesus,  Dr  Schenkel  regards  as  destructive  of  that  unity  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  person.  In  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and 
man  in  one  and  the  same  person,  there  is  an  essential  contradiction,  which 
Protestantism  took  up  into  its  creeds  at  the  Reformation,  without  revision 
and  investigation,  in  so  doing  still  following  Roman  Catholic  method. 
The  first  step  towards  emancipation  for  Protestantism  was  taken  by  Ra- 
tionalism ;  and  an  important  step  beyond  Rationalism  was  that  of  Schleier- 
macher.  But  the  Christology  of  this  great  theologian  is  defective,  and 
"  fails  to  satisfy  the  Christian  consciousness  of  our  times  in  its  deepest 
wants."  How  Dr  Schenkel  would  supplement  the  deficiency,  he  does  not 
formally  state  ;  and  we  are  left  to  gather  his  views  from  the  scope  of  his 
Essay,  and  from  some  general  expressions  of  which  he  makes  use. 

He  speaks  of  "  a  real  portrait  of  Christ,  faithful  to  the  original,  and  of 
genuine  historical  truth,"  as  a  task  than  which  Christian  science  has  now 
no  higher  before  her ;  of  a  "  renewed  faith  in  the  true  historical  Christ — 
the  Christ  living  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;"  and  of  "  the  elevation  and 
uniqueness  of  the  character  of  Jesus."  Taking  these  statements  in  con- 
nection with  Dr  Schenkel's  explicit  rejection  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  in  one  person  as  self-contradictory  and  historically  incompre- 
hensible, we  do  him  no  wrong  if  we  define  his  standpoint  as  that  of  historico- 
humanitarianism.  And  where  does  Dr  Schenkel  get  his  history  wherewith 
to  fill  in  his  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  confining  himself,  "  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,"  to  the  human  side?  From  the  four  canonical 
gospels,  respecting  which  two  opposite  views  exist.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  of  "  church  prejudice,"  which  regards  the  information  furnished  in 
these  gospels  as  absolutely  certain,  and  the  historic  credibility  of  the  nar- 
ratives beyond  doubt,  the  freedom  from  error  being  secured  "  by  an  entirely 
supernatural  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  view  is  rejected  in  favour 
of  the  second — "  the  unprejudiced  scientific  view."  The  result  of  this  un- 
prejudiced scientific  principle,  when  applied  to  the  gospel  documents,  is 
the  elimination  of  miracles  of  omnipotence  as  humanly  beyond  compre- 
hension ;  and  the  accepting  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  its  present  enlarged  and 
arranged  form  as  the  basis  of  the  rest,  its  chief  recommendation  being  that 
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"  the  fabulous  element  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  One,  and  the  ascension,  are  absent  altogether."  The.'fourth  gospel  is 
not  accepted  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  and  eyewitness  John,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  that  apostle,  about  the  years 
110-120. 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  sort  of  treatment  certain  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  one  who  thus  rejects  the  church 
doctrine  of  his  person,  and  who  ignores  the  miraculous  as  only  tenable  by 
church  prejudice.  \Ve  may,  however,  take  two  illustrative  instances. 
The  inquiry  of  Mary,  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  when  he  was  found,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  in  the  synagogue  of  the  temple,  are  given,  and  then  this  note 
of  caution  is  added,  "  We  must  guard  against  putting  a  so-called  deeper 
meaning  into  the  words  of  Jesus,  '  Must  1  not  be  in  my  father's  place?' 
These  may  be  nearly  the  words  he  spoke  ;  but  no  ray  of  consciousness  of 
a  divine  sonship  breaks  forth  from  them  ;  and  Jesus  did  not  intend  them 
to  assert  his  divine  origin,  or  proclaim  his  future  Messiahship."  We  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  temple  answer  to  Mary's 
reproachful  question,  as  indicative  of  the  consciousness  of  divinity  ;  but  it 
seems  we  and  many  others  have  been  quite  wrong  in  so  doing.  "  It 
proves,"  says  Dr  Schenkel,  "  how  human  is  the  first  line  of  his  character 
drawn  by  the  gospel  history." 

Turning  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  to  see  how  Humanitarianism  dis- 
poses of  them,  we  find  Dr  Schenkel  describing  the  case  of  the  man  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum,  who  is  said  to  have  had  "  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
devil,"  as  the  case  of  one  whose  mind  was  diseased,  and  who  was  suffering 
from  religious  mania, — "Jesus  succeeded  in  tranquilising  and  healing 
him."  So  also  with  Peter's  mother-in-law.  She,  Luke  tells  us,  was  "  sick 
of  a  fever,  a  great  fever."  "  The  recovery  was  effected,"  says  Dr  Schenkel, 
"  through  the  tranquilising  influence  of  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus, 
his  taking  the  sick  woman  kindly  by  the  hand,  probably  with  consoling 
and  cheering  words."  And  in  order  that  we  may  not  feel  unduly  sur- 
prised at  such  a  result,  we  are  reminded  of  the  moral  power  possessed  by 
every  one  over  those  whose  nervous  system  is  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  of 
the  fact,  of  which  all  unprejudiced  persons  must  be  aware,  that  there  are 
those  in  whose  society  we  feel  uncomfortable,  physically  unwell,  whose 
presence  affects  us  and  disturbs  us  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  whose  presence  enlivens  us,  and  exhilarates  the  whole  nervous 
system  I  Anyhow,  we  must  take  care  not  to  consider  effects  such  as  those 
produced  upon  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  fever-patient  in 
the  private  dwelling  at  Capernaum,  as  unlimited ;  we  must  never  think  of 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  effects  of  divine  omnipotence.  Of  course 
not,  for  has  not  Ilistorico-Humanitarianism  taught  us,  that  "  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  the  wonder-working  power  of  Jesus  can  be  taken 
into  account  only  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  apprehended  as  a  truly 
human  gift. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  how  consistent  Dr  Schenkel  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  principles  of  criticism,  and  his  rejection  of  church  prejudices, 
when  we  state,  that  of  the  seven  reported  utterances  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  only  one  is,  in  his  estimation,  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  the  ejaculation, 
"  It  is  finished,"  being  held  to  belong  to  the  group  of  traditions  used  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  not  confirmed  by  the  older  evangelists. 

Of  the  resurrection,  the  Heidelberg  professor  treats  in  his  closing 
chapter  under  the  title  of  "  The  Glorification,"  in  which,  for  an  obvious 
reason,  the  Ascension  finds  no  place.  For  Dr  Schenkel's  theory  is  that 
there  is  no  historical  grounds  for  believing  in  a  physical  reanimation  of 
the  crucified  One,  the  oldest  tradition  regarding  a  bodily  resurrection,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  angels,  resting  upon  "  the  declar*- 
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tion  of  deeply  excited -women,'' that  there  had  been  an  apparition  of  an 
angel.  What  Dr  Schenkel  believes  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  truly  risen — 
that  he  lives  in  his  community  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  indi- 
vidual life — "  not  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  not  seen 
by  the  earth-bound  eye,  but  clearly  perceived  by  the  children  of  the 
Spirit."  To  those  who  believe  in  any  other  risen  Christ,  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  truth,  freedom,  and  spirituality,  must  be  a  creation  of  the 
phantasy ;  the  Saviour,  a  dogmatic  idea ;  faith,  a  formula  of  the  Catechism, 
by  which  to  keep  children,  large  and  small,  in  order." 

It  is  needless  after  this  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  We  have  allowed 
Dr  Schenkel  to  speak  for  himself  through  the  medium  of  a  translation, 
which  gives  internal  evidence  of  being  painstaking  and  reliable.  And 
after  doing  so,  can  we  refrain  exclaiming.  Is  this  all  the  criticism  and 
science  of  Historico-Humanitarianism  can  do  for  us  ?  Is  this  all  it  can 
give  us  ?  If  so,  it  can  do  nothing  that  has  not  been  done  already  ;  it  can 
give  us  nothing  that  is  of  permanent  value,  nothing  that  can  live.  The 
anonymous  translator  expresses  the  wish  that  the  book  now  before  us  may 
find  "  a  friendly  reception  and  thoughtful  consideration  in  England."  The 
"  thoughtful  consideration  "  we  have  no  objection  to — the  more  thoughtful 
the  better  ;  the  "  friendly  reception  "  we  cannot  too  earnestly  deprecate. 
We  should  not  like  to  share  the  responsibility  of  publishers  and  translator 
in  bringing  such  a  work  within  reach  of  the  general  British  public.  Our 
prayer  would  be  that  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,"  may  shine  in  the  hearts  of  writer,  translator,  and  readers,  "  to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Church  Restoration :  lis  Principles  and  Methods.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Ecclesia  Dei,"  &c.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  &  Dyer. 
1869. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  In  the  first,  the  author  en- 
deavours to  unfold  the  ideal  or  "  heavenly  pattern  "  of  the  church  and  its 
institutions.  In  the  second  and  third,  he  treats  of  failures  and  deficiencies 
from  the  heavenly  pattern,  and  of  the  real  causes  of  the  church's  corrup- 
tions and  feebleness.  The  fourth,  details  the  nature  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  removal  of  these  evils.  And  the  fifth,  dwells  upon  prospects 
and  encouragements. 

The  volume  is  the  production  of  an  earnest  and  vigorous  thinker,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  a  momentous  subject  of  great  practical 
difficulty,  and  he  has  handled  it  with  a  solemn,  reverential  spirit,  with 
exalted  aims,  and  with  hopeful  aspirations.  Much  is  suggested  that  is 
most  important  to  be  attended  to,  and  that,  if  acted  upon,  would  greatly 
add  to  the  moral  power  and  usefulness  of  the  church.  He  justly  attaches 
importance,  though  we  think  relatively  too  much  importance,  to  the  form 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  while,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scope 
and  ends  of  the  church's  institution,  he  would  clear  away  the  secular  cor- 
ruptions that  embarass  its  framework  and  hinder  its  effectiveness.  But 
there  will  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  exposition  of  what  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  ought  to  be— as  to  what  is  its  "  heavenly  pattern," 
or  divine  architype,  as  exhibited  in  the  Word  of  God.  Being  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  expounds  the  "  heavenly  pattern  "  of  the  church 
to  be  the  hierarchial  organisation,  an  interpretation  which  will,  of  course, 
be  stoutly  contested  equally  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
He  is,  however,  the  resolute  opponent  of  Tractarianism,  Ritualism,  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  transubstantiation. 

The  author's  description  of  the  character  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
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church  is  suffering,  ■vdll  not  be  charged  with  harshness,  severity,  or  ex- 
aggeration, by  such  as  know  the  condition  of  our  churches,  and  have  a 
right  conception  of  what  the  church  ought  to  be.  From  one  of  the  causes 
which  the  author  assigns  for  the  failure  of  the  church, — the  extent  to 
which  there  is  in  our  English  version  of  Holy  Scripture  an  "  injurious 
substitution  of  the  human  for  the  divine,  and  "the  manner  in  which  it  is  ob- 
scured in  its  witnessings,"in which  "fictitious,  and  often  quite  unintelligible, 
phrases  have  had  currency  given  to  them,  instead  of  those  solemn  utter- 
ances which  were  apoken  for  our  learning," — we  wholly  dissent.  Criticisms 
of  this  kind  concerning  our  English  version,  were  they  well  founded,  so 
far  from  meriting  censure,  would  be  entitled  only  to  commendation ;  for  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  translation  possible  of  the  original  text,  should 
be  an  object  of  anxious  desire  to  us  all.  But  while  admitting  that  our 
authorised  version  may  be  improved  in  many  places,  and  that  an  amended 
edition — which  would,  however,  be  more  difficult  of  execution  than  may  be 
imagined — would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  church  of  Christ,  we  yet 
deny  that  that  version  is  so  corrupt  as  the  author  represents,  or  that  the 
mistakes  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  form  a  cause  of  the  feeble  influence 
which  the  Christian  faith  exerts  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  men.  So 
correctly  upon  the  whole  does  our  English  translation  represent  what  was 
actually  written  by  the  inspired  writers,  that  there  is  not  a  doctrine,  nor  a 
precept  of  Christianity,  which  it  corrupts  or  renders  obscure. 

The  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  church,  in  so  far  as  connected  with 
the  Scriptures,  is  what  the  author  adds,  "  the  inadequate  manner  in  which 
the  divine  instrument,  even  as  we  are  holding  it,  is  used."  Were  mankind 
generally  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  our  English  version  as  it  is,  would 
not  our  world  undergo  a  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  transformation  so 
marvellous,  as  would  put  an  end  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
miseries  that  afflict  it,  and  convert  it  into  an  image  of  heaven? 

Some  points  of  essential  importance  in  connection  with  the  restoration 
of  the  church  are  omitted  by  the  author.  In  the  Scriptures  no  truths  are 
more  clearly  taught  than  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  apparatus  of  means 
that  may  be  put  in  motion  to  accomplish  anything  great  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  importance  of  prayer  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Yet  the  author  does 
not  assign  a  due  place  to  the  necessity  of  supernatural  agency  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  nor  does  he  make  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
value  of  prayer  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  that  object.  He 
closes  the  volume  with  an  eloquent  and  animated  description  of  the  better 
days  in  the  church's  history,  which  we  all  believe  are  coming  on  the  earth, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets.  Here  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate place  for  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  divine  interposition,  and 
for  invoking  that  interposition  for  the  hastening  of  these  better  days. 
But  these  are  matters  which  the  author  wholly  omits.  We  will  venture 
to  supply  his  omission  by  a  quotation  from  the  sublime  prayer  of  Milton, 
in  which  is  beautifully  exhibited  the  felt  necessity  of  the  divine  agency, 
combined  with  the  importance  of  earnest  prayer,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  magnificent  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets.  "  Come,  therefore,  O 
thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen  priests, 
according  to  their  orders  and  courses  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee,  and 
duly  to  dress  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever- 
burning lamps.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants 
over  all  the  earth  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  voices  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters  about  thy  throne.  .  .  .  Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers, 
O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy 
imperial  majesty,  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  almighty 
Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  the  bride  calls  thee, 
and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed." 
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The  Book  of  Job,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  Explanatory, 
Illustrative,  and  Critical.  By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Coleman,  M.A., 
Late  Incumbent  of  Ventnor.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1869. 

This  slender  but  handsome  quarto  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  means  of  an  intelligent  study  of  God's  Word.  It  breathes  a  devout 
spirit,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  love  for  evangelical  doctrine.  It  is  learned 
but  not  lengthy,  practical  without  being  prolix.  The  preface  begins  as 
follows  : — 

"  Bishop  Warburton  thus  facetiously  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr 
Hurd : — '  Poor  Job  !  it  was  his  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  his  friends. 
His  three  friends  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  he  has 
been  executed  in  effigy  ever  since.  He  was  first  bound  to  the  stake  by  a 
long  catena  of  Greek  fathers  ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda  ;  then  strangled  by 
Caryl ;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Wesley,  and  anatomised  by  Garnett.  I 
only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for  making  short  work  of 
him.  But  he  was  ordained,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  to 
lie  still  upon  his  dunghill,  and  to  have  his  brains  sucked  out  by  owls.'  " 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  quoting  these  words  of  Warburton  seems 
partly  to  have  been,  that  their  levity  might  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  gravity  of 
his  own.  He  is  far  from  agreeing  with  the  bishop  in  his  low  estimate  of 
Job,  and  from  any  sympathy  with  his  lordship  in  his  summary  disposal  of 
him.  But  he  willingly  avails  himself  of  the  bishop's  crushing  criticisms 
on  the  commentators  as  a  convenient  club  to  clear  them  out  of  his  way. 
After  remarking,  that  "the  treatises  published  on  the  Book  of  Job  have 
been  almost  innumerable,"  he  proceeds  to  attack  "  the  bulky  tomes  of 
Pineda,  Cai*yl,  and  Wesley."  He  characterises  these  and  "  many"  others 
as  "  voluminous  and  lengthy,"  and  brings  against  them  the  serious  charge, 
that  "  one  cause  of  this  prolixity  is,  the  introduction  of  extraneous,  irre- 
levant, conjectural,  and  supposititious  matter,  for  which  the  divinely  in- 
spired original  affords  little  or  no  sanction."  Of  course,  the  conclusion 
which  he  desires  his  readers  to  draw  from  this  strong  denunciation  is,  that 
his  own  work  is  free  from  these  objectionable  qualities. 

The  Translation  is  printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  one  chapter  or  more 
being  printed  continuously.  Then,  in  a  smaller  type,  follow  the  notes, 
which  are  partly  selected  and  partly  original,  and  are  brief  and  judicious. 
The  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  original  is  made  patent  to  the  eye  and 
perceptible  to  the  ear,  by  the  members  of  the  parallels  being  printed  in 
separate  lines,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rhythm  preserved  in  the  length  of 
each  line.  By  means  of  these  smooth  parallel  lines,  the  speeches  of  Job  and 
his  friends  may  be  run  over  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  reminding  one  of  the 
speed  and  comfort  with  which,  by  means  of  parallel  lines  of  another  kind, 
tourists  are  now  enabled  to  "  do"  a  district.  Antiquarians  will  be  gratified 
to  find  that  the  old  "  patriarchal  proverbs  and  sententious  sayings,"  current 
in  Job's  day — that  is,  •'  as  the  author  believes,  more  than  4000  years  ago'' 
—  "  are  printed  in  black-letter." 

The  translation  retains  much  of  the  purity  and  plainness,  strength  and 
dignity,  of  the  noble  Anglo-Saxon  of  our  Authorised  Version.  But  in  many 
passages,  current  words  and  phrases  have  been  substituted  for  those  that 
have  passed  out  of  common  use.  And  in  passages  referring  to  medical, 
astronomical,  and  such  like  matters,  terms  of  art,  adopted  or  adapted  from 
the  Latin  and  other  languages,  are  introduced.  Thus,  instead  of  ''  Satan 
.  .  .  smote  Job  with  sore  boils,"  we  have  "  Satan  .  .  .  smote  Job  with  a 
malignant  idceration."  It  is  with  a  pleasant  surprise  that  we  find  our  old 
friend,  the  Arabian  Emir,  politely  pleading  his  cause  in  the  language,  and 
with  the  air  and  elegance,  of  an  English  gentleman,  not  of  the  "  olden," 
but  of  the  modern  time. 
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"  THE  ARGUMENT. 

Chapter  III. — Verses  1-2G. 

Job  eurseth  the  day  of  his  birth. 

1  At  length  Job  opened  his  mouth, 
And  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth. 

2  And  Job  exclaimed  and  said : 

3  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  born, 

And  the  night  which  published,  A  man-child  is  brought  forth. 

4  That  night,  be  it  darkness  ! 

Let  God  from  on  high  regard  it  not ! 

Yea,  let  no  sunshine  irradiate  it, 

5  Let  darkness  and  the  death-shade  crush  it ! 

Let  the  tempest  pavilion  over  it, 
The  blasts  of  noon-tide  terrify  it ! 

6  That  night,  let  extinction  seize  it  ! 

Let  it  not  be  computed  with  the  days  of  the  year  ! 
Into  the  number  of  its  months  let  it  not  enter. 

7  Lo  !  that  night !  let  it  be  a  barren  rock ! 
Let  no  peal  of  gladness  resound  therein  ! 

8  Let  them  execrate  it,  as  men  promptly  curse  the  day 
Which  evoketh  the  crocodile  (from  the  deep) !"  &c. 

"  The  translation  is  made  from  the  received  Hebrew  text  of  Vander 
ITooght,  1705  (omitting  all  reference  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  man's 
addition  to  God's  word  written),  unless  where  a  different  reading  is  pro- 
posed in  the  appendix."  One  might  be  ready  to  suppose,  when  the  help 
afforded  by  these  small  Masoretic  points  for  the  reading  and  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  entirely  rejected,  that  other  human  aids  would, 
on  the  same  principle,  be  left  untouched.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  author,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  scruple  to  avow  his  free  use  of 
grammar,  lexicon,  and  thesaurus,  and  has  taken  care  to  have  his  ovra  EngUsh 
version  of  God's  word  printed  both  with  vowels  and  with  points.  Not  only 
so :  "  The  author  has  amassed,  with  much  difficulty  and  research,  very 
many  works  illustrative  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  from  them  has  derived 
light,  knowledge,  and  information.  These  he  has  diligently  consulted, 
particularly  on  controverted  subjects  and  difficult  texts."  "  To  two  writers 
he  is  more  especially  indebted, — John  Mason  Good,  M.D.,  and  Albert 
Schultens.  From  the  former  he  has  borrowed  some  expositions  of  difficult 
passages,  and  several  felicitous  expressions  of  poetic  diction.  To  the  latter 
he  is  indelibly  indebted,  in  common  with  all  who  have  subsequently  written 
on  the  Book  of  Job.  Every  line  of  his  Latin  Version  has  been  carefully 
scanned  and  compared  with  the  Hebrew  text."  As  a  specimen  of  the 
result  of  these  researches  and  labours  of  Mr  Coleman,  we  quote  his  version 
of  that  celebrated  passage  of  Job's  speech  in  chapter  xix.,  verses  23-27  : — 

"  23  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  down  ! 
Oh  that  they  were  engraven  upon  a  tablet ! 

24  That  with  an  iron  graver  and  with  lead 
They  were  sculptured  upon  a  rock  for  ever  ! 

25  Verily  I  know  my  Redeemer  is  THE  LIVING  ONE, 
And  He,  THE  LAST,  shall  oe'r  the  dust  ascend  : 
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26  And  after  disease  shall  have  destroyed  my  skin, 
That  apart  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God, 

27  Whom  I  shall  see  mine  own, 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him,  yea,  not  estranged, 
Though  my  reins  shall  have  been  consumed  within  me." 

Here  we  have  what  we  regard  as  an  improvement  on  our  Authorised 
Version  in  the  first  part  of  the  25th  verse,  but  in  the  end  of  the  verse  a 
change  for  the  worse.  "  Shall  ascend,"  is  not  a  good  translation  of  DIpJ. 
The  verb  is  quite  a  common  one,  and  its  plain  meaning  may  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  use  of  it  by  our  Lord  when  he  said,  "  Talitha  cumi ;  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  Damsel,  (I  say  unto  thee,)  arise"  (Mark  v.  41). 

The  thrusting  in  of  the  word  "apart"  into  the  second  line  oi  the  26th 
verse  is  altogether  unwarranted  :  "  apart  from  my  flesh"  is  not  a  justifiable 
rendering  ot  ''"l^Sp.  The  incorrectness  of  the  rendering  may  be  seen  by 
applying  the  principle  of  it  to  passages  in  which  the  same  preposition,  |P^ 
from,  is  connected  in  the  very  same  way  with  a  verb  signifying  to  see. 
"  Balak  took  Balaam  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal  that  DK'P,  thence,  he 
might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people"  (Num.  xxii.  41).  And  Balaam 
"  took  up  his  parable  and  said,"  concerning  Israel,  tJ'Kip,  "  From  the  top 
of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  ni}^3il?p"l,  and /rom  the  hills,  I  behold  him"  (Num. 
xxiii.  9).  According  to  the  new  principle  of  translation,  the  rendering  of 
these  passages  should  be  :  "  that  apart  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  part 
of  the  people"  ;  "  apart  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him"  ;  "  and  apart 
from  the  hills  I  behold  him," — a  rendering  which  any  one  keeping  the 
context  in  view,  sees  at  a  glance  to  be  simply  absurd.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr  Coleman  will  not,  in  his  next  edition,  insert  this  word  apart  ; 
because  the  inserting  of  it,  besides  being  unwarranted,  gives  a  handle  to 
scoffers  who,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  would  exclude  from  this  sublime 
passage  of  Job's  speech  every  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

But  though  we  do  not  approve  of  every  minute  part  of  this  beautiful  and 
attractive  volume,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  contains,  in  small  space, 
many  excellent  things,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  pleasing  and  profitable  to 
modern  English  readers.  1).  N. 

History  of  the  Reformxition  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Vol.  V.  England,  Geneva,  Ferrara. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1869. 

The  present  is  the  tenth  volume  of  Dr  Merle  D'Aubigne's  history,  being 
the  fifth  of  the  second  series.  The  first  series  described  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  from  its  commencement  down  to  the  Conference  of  Augsburg, 
1530.  The  second  will,  we  are  told,  include  the  years  intervening  between 
that  period  and  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
A  rule  laid  down  by  the  author,  in  his  first  volume,  limits  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  :  "  The  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
that  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  human  affairs,  and  not  the  history  of  a 
mere  party,  is  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking.  The  history  of  the 
Reformation  is  distinct  from  that  of  Protestantism."  "One  or  two 
volumes  coming,"  adds  our  author  in  his  preface,  "will  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  author  divided  the  history  into  two  series  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  but  he  does  not  separate  them.  Together  they  form  a 
single  work." 

The  name  of  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  now  been  inseparably  identified  with 
the  Reformation.  But  while,  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  truth,  his  work  will 
be  esteemed  a  monument  of  genius  and  research,  and  a  faithful  record  of 
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the  men  and  events  connected  with  that  remarkable  epoch,  he  has  come  in 
for  his  full  share  of  the  hostility  of  its  adversaries.  His  statements  have 
been  oppugned  as  devoid  of  historical  foundation.  Some  of  those  charges, 
which  are  noticed  in  his  preface,  he  has  satisfactorily  answered.  The  main 
prejudice,  however,  which  prevails  with  many  against  our  author,  rests  on 
what  is,  in  fact,  his  distinguishing  excellence  as  an  historian,  namely, 
his  powers  of  dramatic  narration.  Because  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  the  dry  facts  of  history  all  the  charm  of  romance,  it  has  been  suspected 
(for  it  has  never  been  proved)  that  his  statements  are  indebted  more  to 
liveliness  of  imagination,  than  to  depth  or  accuracy  of  investigation.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Dr  M.  D'Aubigne  informs  us  that,  in  the 
construction  of  his  work,  he  has  consulted  all  sorts  of  authorities,  published 
and  unpublished ;  and  having  ourselves  traversed  certain  portions  of  his 
history,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  marvellous  minuteness  and  fidelity, 
as  well  as  the  wide  extent,  of  his  researches.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noted,  that  to  the  production  of  the  true  pictorial  style  of  narrative,  there 
is  required  a  far  greater  variety  of  reading,  and  a  much  closer  study  of 
details,  as  weU  as  infinitely  more  painstaking  in  their  adjustment,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  real  truth  of  history,  than  is  needed  in  the  mere  chronicling 
of  facts.  Few  readers  are  aware  of  the  mass  of  materials,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  employed  in  the  compilation  of  a  single  paragraph  in  the  volumes 
of  a  Froude  or  a  Macaulay.  By  many  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture 
drawn  from  fancy ;  while  in  reality,  for  every  epithet  and  every  trait  in- 
troduced, the  author  has  been  indebted  to  a  separate  source  of  information. 
As  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  certain  writers,  who 
profess  to  be  very  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  criticism,  we  might  select  one 
out  of  several  quoted  by  our  author,  "One  time  we  incurred  the  reproach, 
'Your  imagination,'  it  was  said,  'invents  features  which  give  animation  to 
the  subject,  but  about  which  you  could  know  nothing.'  The  following 
passage  was  quoted,  '  VYhen  Fryth  the  reformer,'  wrote  the  critic,  'was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  on  foot  to  the  Episcopal  court  at  Croydon,  you  say  that 
he  had  a  calm  and  cheerful  look,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished in  pious  and  agreeable  conversation.'  ' How  could  you  know  that  ? ' 
the  objector  went  on,  '  Were  you  of  the  party  to  see  the  appearance  of  his 
face.'  We  immediately  took  down  the  eighth  volume  of  '  Foxe's  Acts 
and  Monuments,'  the  appendix  to  which  contains  an  account  of  Fryth's 
journey,  written  by  an  eye-witness.  We  opened  the  book  and  found  these 
words,  '  And  so,  with  a  cheerful  and  merry  countenance,  he  went  with 
them,  spending  the  time  in  pleasant  and  godly  communication.'  What 
we  were  charged  with  having  invented,  was  an  almost  literal  transcript  of 
a  document  more  than  three  hundred  years  old."  We  should  like  to  see 
"the  appearance  of  the  face"  of  the  booby  who  indited  this  piece  of 
gratuitous  impudence,  under  the  name  of  criticism,  on  reading  this  plain 
tale.  It  would  be  anything,  we  suspect,  rather  than  "  cheerful  and  merry." 
The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Reformation  in  England. 
And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  brief  space  of  history  over  which 
it  travels.  It  scarcely  exceeds  two  years  ;  and  if  the  author  is  to  complete 
the  whole  history  in  other  two  volumes,  including  Scotland  and  Denmark, 
and  other  countries,  it  seems  inconceivable  how  he  can  manage,  moving 
at  such  a  pace,  to  reach  the  end  of  his  journey.  We  who  live  on  the  spot, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  leading  features  of  the  history,  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  so  much  time  should  be  lost  in  noticing  the  unsuccessful 
Popish  insurrections  under  Henry  VIII. ;  and  even  the  sad  story  of  Anne 
Boleyn  hardly  needs  those  additional  touches  by  which  our  author  has 
only  succeeded  in  deepening  the  shades  of  a  picture  which  already  stood 
as  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  our  national  annals.  When  he  returns  to 
Geneva,  Dr  D'Aubigne  finds  himself  on  his  own  ground,  surrounded  with 
rich  materials  for  elucidating  the  history  of  a  city  in  which  he  takes  a  just 
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and  honest  pride.  Yet  even  here,  glad  as  we  are  to  listen  to  the  curious 
facts  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  from  the  dark  recesses  of  registers, 
diaries,  and  correspondence,  we  feel  uneasy,  when  we  think  of  the  length 
of  the  way  before  him,  involving  so  many  intricate  and  interesting  pas- 
sages, and  above  all,  reflect  on  what  he  says  of  himself,  with  touching  sim- 
plicity, "Time  is  short  for  me,"  that  he  should  linger  so  long  on  these 
smaller  details,  the  by-play  and  "  asides "  of  the  great  drama.  These 
prolegomena,  beginning  in  1535,  and  including  the  labours  of  Farel  and  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Geneva,  end  in  1536,  in  the  summer  of  which  Calvin 
reaches  that  city,  and  with  this  the  volume  concludes.  The  light  thus 
thrown  on  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva,  is  invaluable 
and  deeply  interesting ;  and  we  have  only  to  express  our  fervent  prayers 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  author's  life,  upon  which,  not  only  our  own, 
but  all  the  reformed  churches  depend  for  the  completion  of  a  work  so  truly 
noble,  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  commencement. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.     By  S.  Greg.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonston 
&  Douglas.     1869. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  book,"  says  the  author,  "  is  not  critical  or  argu- 
mentative. Neither  does  it  touch  upon  doctrine  or  edification.  It  confines 
itself  to  the  simple  narration  of  the  gospel  history."  It  was  originally 
written  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  first  edition  was 
published  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Since  its  first  publication,  numerous 
works  on  the  life  of  Christ,  some  of  them  of  eminent  ability,  have  appeared 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  The  author  does  not  claim,  for  his  per- 
formance, the  lofty  position  which  some  of  these  occupy,  but  aims  simply 
to  produce  a  series  of  pictures  or  stories  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  may 
instruct  and  interest  the  unlearned. 

The  volume,  which  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters  or  scenes,  is  written 
in  a  perspicuous  and  pleasing  style,  though  with  too  ambitious  an  attempt 
at  mere  description ;  and,  if  seldon  striking  or  original,  it  contains 
a  good  deal  that  is  excellent  on  many  parts  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
Yet  it  is  open  to  very  serious  animadversion.  Professing  to  eschew  doc- 
trine, the  author  preserves  a  reticence  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity,  commonly  called  orthodox  or  evangelical,  from  which,  at  our 
first  glancing  into  the  book,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  to  what  school 
of  theology  he  belongs  ;  but  from  certain  statements  which  he  hazards, 
and  from  the  special  points  on  which  he  observes  a  studious  silence,  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  Socinian  school. 

The  author  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  long  expected  Messiah,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion,  which  was  hereafter  to  set  aside  and  supersede  all  exist- 
ing religions  in  the  world ;  as  a  great  teacher  who  came  from  God  to  present 
him  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  not  as  the  great  and  terrible  Jehovah,  but 
as  the  merciful,  loving,  and  ever-watchful  father,  to  proclaim  life  and  im- 
mortality to  man,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the  whole  race,  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  as  his  child,  and  who,  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  performed  numerous  miracles  of  mercy,  while  at  his  death  he  set  an 
example  of  superhuman,  godlike,  almost  incomprehensible,  holiness,  trust, 
self-forgetfulness,  and  forgiving  love.  This  embraces  all  that  we  learn  from 
the  volume  respecting  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ.  That  Jesus 
came  into  our  world  to  work  out  that  righteousness,  and  to  make  that 
atonement  through  which  men  could  be  delivered  from  condemnation  and 
ruin,  and  restored  to  the  favour,  and  family,  and  everlasting  enjoyment  of 
God,  is  wholly  ignored  by  the  author. 

To  the  Saviour,  he  is  careful  never  to  apply  the  title  of  God,  nor  any 
term  which  implies  that  he  is  equal  with  the  Father  in  every  divine  per- 
fection.    He  indeed  designates  him  the  Son  of  God ;  but  this  designation 
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does  not,  in  his  nomenclature,  teach  or  involve  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  ventures  to  expound  it,  "  that  he  who  had  been 
thus  named  was  henceforth  marked  out,  and,  as  it  were,  separated  from 
his  kind,  set  apart  for  God  and  his  purposes,  hallowed  by  a  peculiar  holi- 
ness, and  placed  nearer  to  his  Father  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  title,  the  beloved  Son 
of  God,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son  of  God,  as  applied  to 
Christ,  has  a  meaning  immeasurably  more  transcendent  than  is  here  put 
upon  it ;  that  its  strict  and  proper  meaning  is,  that  Jesus  is  truly  and  per- 
fectly God.  When  Jesus  claimed  to  himself  this  title,  the  Jews,  and 
Caiphas  the  high  priest,  who  heard  him,  understood  that  hereby  he  made 
himself  equal  to  God ;  and  that  they  were  correct  in  thus  understanding 
him  is  unequivocally  sanctioned  by  the  apostle  John  and  by  Christ  himself 
(John  V.  17-27,  and  x.  30-38;  Matt.  xxvi.  63-65). 

In  the  observations  which  the  author  makes  on  the  significant  exclama- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  pointed  his  hearers  to  the  Saviour  of  whom 
he  was  the  precursor,  "  Behold  the  lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,"  he  evades  giving  any  precise  explanation  of  the  Baptist's 
words.  In  his  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  gospel  narrative  of  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  which  represents  Moses  and  Elias  as  speaking  "  with 
him  of  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,"  he  is 
similarly  reticent  and  ambiguous.  In  the  chapters  that  treat  of  the  last 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  there  is  an  equally  resolute  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
such  topics  as  these,  that  Christ  died  to  make  atonement  for  sin ;  tbat, 
acting  as  the  substitute  of  sinners,  he  offered  up  himself  to  God  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  their  sins ;  that  the  offering  up  of  this  great  sacrifice 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  infinite  justice  of  God  in  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and 
that  it  is  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  that  an  interest  in  the  par- 
doning and  saving  mercy  of  God  is  obtained. 

The  truths  to  which  we  have  now  referred  are  patent  on  the  surface  of 
the  teaching  of  the  gospels  as  well  as  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  are  inter- 
woven with  their  very  structure,  underlie  their  whole  substance,  and  are 
exhibited,  not  only  inferentially,  but  by  the  most  explicit  propositions. 
The  announcement  of  these  truths  is  the  unfolding  of  the  system  of  man's 
redemption,  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  a  fallen 
world.  W  e  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  a  life  of  Jesus  in  which 
these  truths  are  denied  or  suppressed  is  vitally  defective.  It  expunges  the 
memories  and  associations  that  ought  to  cluster  around  every  page  of  his 
history.  It  eliminates  truths  that  furnish  the  only  logical  and  true  explana- 
tion of  his  life  and  character, — truths  that  form  the  very  elements  and 
substance  of  Christianity,  and  that  constitute  the  only  foundation  of  the 
sinner's  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

Seed  Scattered  Broadcast :  or,  Incidents  in  a  Camp  Hospital.  By  S.  M'Beth. 
AVith  an  Introduction;  and  edited  by  the  author  of  "The  Memorials 
of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,"  and  "  The  Life  of  the  Bev.  Willian  Marsh, 
B.D."  London:  VViUiam  Hunt  &  Co.,  HoUes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.     1869. 

During  the  late  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America,  the  camp  was  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of  Christian  philan- 
thropists, including  devoted  women  from  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
the  Northern  States,  whose  object  it  was  to  minister  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded  of  their  own  army,  and  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  South.  For  such  an  enterprise,  great  as  were  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encountered,  there  was  no  lack  of  men  and 
women,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves,  and  who,  having  entered  on 
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their  holy  mission,  persevered  in  the  ardent  performance  of  its  duties  to 
the  termination  of  the  war. 

This  volume,  which  is  the  reprint  of  an  American  book,  is  a  record  of 
the  personal  efforts  made  by  one  of  these  magnanimous  women,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  her  Master,  to  bring  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years  she  visited  the  hospitals,  from  ward  to  ward,  and 
entered  into  frequent  and  close  conversation  with  the  sufferers  on  subjects 
relating  to  their  eternal  wellbeing.  Here  she  details,  in  successive  chapters, 
her  conversations  with  the  very  different  descriptions  of  persons  whom  she 
found  lying  in  the  wards — the  infidel,  the  universalist,  the  backslider,  the 
careless  sinner,  the  moralist,  the  caviller  at  the  church  and  church  mem- 
bers, the  caviller  at  prayer,  the  inquirer  halting  at  repentance  and  faith, 
the  inquirer  unconsciously  unwilling,  the  inquirer  under  the  burden  of  his 
sins,  and  the  young  convert. 

From  the  volume  it  is  evident  that  this  lady  was  qualified  in  no  common 
degree  for  the  benevolent  ministry  she  had  undertaken.  The  clearness 
and  simplicity  with  which  she  could  state  divine  truth,  the  wisdom,  point, 
and  readiness  with  which  she  could  answer  objections,  combined  with  her 
earnest  piety  and  her  sincere  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  men 
who  served  in  the  army,  testify  to  her  peculiar  aptitude  for  arresting  their 
attention,  laying  hold  on  their  convictions,  removing  their  misconceptions 
of  divine  truth,  or  their  prejudices  against  it,  and  for  gaining  entrance  into 
their  hearts. 

Her  Christian  philanthropic  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Not  a  few  on 
leaving  the  hospitals,  or  after  they  had  left  them,  expressed  to  her,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  strong  sympathy  with 
which  she  had  entered  into  their  sufferings,  and  for  the  affection  and  con- 
vincing power  with  which  she  had  stated,  explained,  and  vindicated  to 
them  evangelical  truth,  which  they  hoped  had  subdued  their  hearts  to 
the  obedience  of  faith,  and  had  impressed  upon  them  a  new  and  lasting 
character. 

"The  volume,"  says  the  editor,  "when  once  known,  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated,  not  alone  for  the  interest  of  every  narrative  of  that  manifold 
and  sustained  labour  of  love,  but  still  more  for  its  high  value  as  a  '  text 
book '  for  reference  by  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  of  the  same 
character,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  of  peace." 

Church  and  State :  or,  National  Religion  and  Church  Establishments  con- 
sidered with  Reference  to  Present  Controversies.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
BiRKS,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge.  London  :  Hatchards. 
1869. 

Essays  on  the  English  State  Church  in  Ireland.  By  VY.  Maziere  Brady, 
U.D.,  Vicar  of  Donoughpatrick,  and  Rector  of  Kilberry,  Meath,  &c., 
&c.     Strahan  &  Co.     1869. 

We  select  the  above  out  of  a  multitude  of  similar  publications,  elicited 
by  the  late  crisis  in  the  English  Church,  as  specimens  of  the  divergent 
lines  of  thought  pursued,  and  the  very  opposite  conclusions  arrived  at,  by 
clergymen  of  that  church  belonging  to  the  evangelical  party.  The  first 
mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  and  able  exponent  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  older  evangelicals.  Intensely  conservative  in  his  politics, 
both  as  to  Church  and  IState,  Mr  Birks  is  one  of  those  who  regard  the 
Church  of  England,  entrenched  within  the  British  constitution,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  bishops  in  Parliament,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  our  national 
faith,  and  the  only  sure  bulwark  against  popery,  liberalism,  and  revolution. 
His  present  treatise  is  a  reproduction  of  one  written  twenty-five  years  ago, 
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bat  enlarged  and  modified,  so  as  to  meet  the  present  state  of  matters. 
"  The  subject,"  he  says,  "  includes  two  main  branches,  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  national  religion,  and  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  that  direct  sanction 
and  patronage  of  the  Visible  Church  by  the  Civil  Ruler,  which  constitutes 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  a  national  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."  The  high  character  which  has  been  so  long  sustained  by  Mr 
Birks,  his  fervent  piety,  and  his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
command  our  sincere  respect,  we  had  almost  said  our  reverence,  for  any 
opinions  which  he  may  express.  If  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  him, 
we  feel  as  if  we  differed  from  a  master  in  Israel,  and  banish  from  our 
minds  all  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  argument  or  unworthiness  in  motive. 
If  he  speak  vehemently — and  he  has  occasionally  done  so — against  the 
policy  of  his  opponents,  we  feel  assured,  it  is  because  he  really  dreads 
what  he  denounces,  and  devoutly  believes  in  the  divinity  of  the  cause 
which  he  advocates.  On  the  first  part,  which  embraces  the  arguments 
and  objections  against  national  religion,  we  do  not  enter.  Mr  Birks  has 
fairly  enough  disposed  of  Dr  Wardlaw's  notion,  founded  on  the  particle 
A^oic  (in  that  famous  passage,  "Now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence") 
which  he  absurdly  enough  mistook  for  an  adverb  of  time,  and  from  which 
he  argued  that  Jesus  intended  to  contrast  his  kingdom  with  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  he  is  so  happy  in  his  exposure 
of  Whately's  commonsense  view  of  the  passage,  namely,  that  our  Lord's 
design  was  to  teach  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  dependent  for  its 
support  on  coercion, — a  truth  which  is  surely  in  harmony  with  all  Scrip- 
ture and  church  history  ;  though  Whately  went  far  wrong  when  he  sub- 
stituted the  love  of  abstract  truth,  for  the  love  of  "  the  truth  "  of  the 
gospel,  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  bare  witness.  But  it  is  when  he  comes 
to  explain  his  sentiments  on  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  that 
we  regret  to  find  ourselves  standing  on  ground  quite  antagonistic  to  that 
of  our  worthy  author.  Mr  Birks  has  set  himself  to  prove  that  civil  rulers 
are  "invested  with  religious  authority;"  that,  like  the  godly  princes 
of  ancient  Israel,  they  are  bound  by  virtue  of  their  office  and  commission, 
to  interefere  directly  with  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  consists  in  a  certain  "  interdependence  "  be- 
tween the  two.  On  this  point  he  joins  issue,  not  merely  with  those 
dissenters  who  reject  all  connection  between  Church  and  State,  but  with 
those  who,  like  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  uphold  the  lawfulness  of 
such  a  connection,  while  they  denounce  all  civil  interference  with  the 
province  of  the  church  as  Erastianism,  and  plead  for  the  independence  of 
the  church  of  Christ  in  all  spiritual  matters.  In  opposition  to  this,  our 
author  maintains,  that  if  civil  rulers  have  duties  to  discharge  towards  the 
church,  they  must  also  have  corresponding  rights — that  the  civil  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction  must  therefore  "  overlap  each  other  " — that  the  civil 
ruler  may  be  held  to  be,  in  one  sense,  a  religious  functionary  ;  "  that  the 
Christian  prince,  when  he  rises  to  the  true  conception  of  his  office,  not 
less  truly  than  the  Christian  pastor  is  a  spiritual  person ;"  that  "  God 
would  never  have  enjoined  on  his  chosen  people  what  was  sinful  in  its  own 
nature,"  and  yet  "  the  Jewish  kings  exercised,  and  were  bound  to  exercise, 
a  direct  authority  in  sacred  things  by  the  law  of  God  himself,"  and  that 
Christian  kings  are  bound  by  the  same  law  ;  so  that  there  must  be  such 
an  "  interdependence  "  in  order  to  constitute  a  Christian  nation.  Our 
readers  may  judge  from  this  glimpse  into  our  author's  pages,  how  com- 
pletely he  identities  himself  with  the  present  constitution  of  Church  and 
State  in  England  ;  and  how  opposite  his  position  is  from  that  occupied  by 
Free  Churchmen.  Then,  after  adverting  to  the  resume  of  Free  Church  views 
by  the  late  Dr  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Church  Primuples,"  he  observes,  "  AH 
these  main  pillars  of  the  argument  I  believe,  without  one  exception,  are 
unscriptural  and  untrue  "  (p.  358).    It  is  strange  to  find  two  such  re- 
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nowned  champions  of  national  religion  so  diametrically  opposed  when 
they  come  to  speak  of  the  terms  on  which  Church  and  State  should  be 
united.  Much  of  this  diversity  must  be  traced  doubtless  to  the  very 
different  way  in  which  the  Reformation  was  effected  respectively  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland.  In  the  former,  it  originated  in  the  will  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  while  in  the  latter  it  must  be  traced  to  the  will  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  people.  Causes  operating  in  such  contrary  directions 
could  not  fail  to  issue,  not  only  in  the  formation  of  opposite  systems  of 
polity,  but  in  moulding  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  brought  within 
the  influence  of  the  divergent  systems  thus  produced.  But  after  making 
all  allowance  for  the  influence  of  early  national  predilections,  in  both  cases, 
we  must  say  that  Mr  Birks  has  failed  to  convince  us  that  his  theory  has 
any  solid  foundation  in  Scripture  or  the  principles  of  sound  policy.  It  is 
surely  too  late  in  the  day  to  plead  for  the  jus  divinum  of  kings  to  govern 
independently  of  Parliament  and  the  people.  To  argue  from  the  powers 
assigned  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  who  were  in  many  cases  types  of  the  Mes- 
siah, to  modern  rulers,  is  to  forget  that  God's  ancient  people  were  placed 
under  a  theocracy,  which,  though  it  admits  of  being  used  analogically, 
can  never  be  applied  literally  to  any  form  of  earthly  government.  To 
appeal  to  the  mediatorial  kingship  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  to  such  passages 
as,  "All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth,"  "King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,"  is  equally  beside  the  point.  No  true  Christian  of  any 
denomination  denies  this  glorious  truth.  But  is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
very  universality  of  our  Lord's  dominion  precludes  the  idea  of  localising  it, 
by  representing  it  as  equivalent  to  the  rule  of  an  earthly  monarch  ?  Can 
we  speak  of  the  Lord  Christ  being  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  same 
sense  as  David  was  king  of  Israel?  The  homage  which  earthly  sovereigns 
owe  to  Christ  is  not  that  of  a  vicegerent  to  the  monarch  from  whom  he 
derives  his  authority  (an  idea  pregnant  with  absurdities),  but  that  of  a 
minister  or  servant  of  God,  bound  to  own  the  authority,  and  conform  to 
the  laws  of  his  Son,  who  is  "  Lord  of  all." 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  church,  which  is  "  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  filleth  all  in  all."  The  church  is  an  organic  whole,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head,  and  every  particular  church,  nay,  every  Christian  man,  is  a 
member.  And  loithin  that  church,  the  Christian  ruler  is  only  a  member  ; 
though  standing  without  it,  in  his  sphei'e  as  a  ruler,  he  is  bound,  in  our 
judgment,  to  protect  her  and  promote  her  interests.  "  Sire,"  said  Andrew 
Melville  to  James  VI.,  "  I  must  tell  you,  there  are  two  kings  and  two 
kingdoms  in  Scotland :  there  is  King  James,  the  head  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church,  whose  subject 
James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a 
head,  but  a  member."  Under  this  plain  dealing  the  royal  despot  winced 
sorely ;  and  Mr  Birks  seriously  affirms  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  truth  never- 
theless— eternal  truth — and  every  day  will  cast  fresh  light  upon  it. 

But  the  main  point  on  which  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  differ  from  Mr 
Birks,  is  that  of  the  royal  supremacy, — a  point  which,  strange  to  say,  he 
himself  seems  anxious  to  avoid,  but  which  plainly  flows  from  the  premises 
he  has  laid  down.  He  objects,  indeed,  to  an  "  absolute  and  uncontrolled" 
power  over  the  church,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  ruler  ;  but  he  fails  to  shew 
wherein  the  power  of  control  can  lie,  according  to  his  principles,  except  in 
the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  ruler ;  for  surely  he  will  not  contend  that 
the  presence  of  a  few  bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  would  serve  such  a 
purpose  ;  and  as  he  holds  that  in  return  for  the  duties  which  civil  rulers  owe 
to  the  church,  they  are  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  prerogatives,  we  can 
only  presume  that  among  these  rights  is  that  of  supremacy  over  the  church. 
This,  he  must  be  aware,  is  the  grand  point  in  dispute  between  Erastians 
and  those  who  hold  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  ;  and  we  fear 
that  without  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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this  supremacy  must  remain  unquestioned  and  uncontrolled.  Jlr  Birks 
has  dwelt  with  much  eloquence  on  the  incongruity  of  leaving  the  religion 
and  Church  of  Christ  at  the  mercy  of  a  Parliament  composed  of  the  most 
discordant  materials,  chosen  by  numerical  majorities  assuming  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  people.  His  main  trust  seems  to  be  placed  in  the  idea  of 
a  Christian  monarch  pledged  by  oath  to  the  support  of  the  church  in  an 
independent  House  of  Peers,  and  an  established  church  represented  by  her 
bishops  in  Parliament.  It  is  quite  plain  that  our  author's  mind  has  been 
swayed  throughout  in  judging  of  this  question,  by  the  ideas  suggested  by 
the  monarchial  form  of  our  Government.  We  are  strongly  tempted  to  ask 
what  he  would  make  of  his  argument  were  it  applied  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  where,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  terms,  there  are  no 
kings  who  reign,  or  princes  who  decree  justice,  no  monarch  on  the  throne, 
no  coronation  oath,  no  House  of  Peere,  and  no  bishops  with  seats  in  Par- 
liament. Would  he  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  even  though 
the  President  might  be  a  just  man  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  Congress, 
chosen  by  the  people,  should  enact  their  laws  and  administer  their  govern- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  revealed  will  of  Christ  ?  We  greatly  prefer 
our  own  mixed  constitution  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  but  alas  for  the 
church  theory  which  can  only  stand  on  British  soU,  and  which  evaporates 
on  reaching  any  other  shore  ! 

Dr  Brady's  work  is  written  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  The  author 
surveys  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  in  all  the  stages  of  its  past  history, 
and  exhibits  a  sad  picture  of  national  injustice,  impolicy,  and  misgovern- 
ment.  Though  himself  an  Irish  clergyman  of  no  mean  standing,  he  has 
boldly  and  successfully  advocated  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
AVith  nothing  have  we  been  more  struck  than  with  the  cheering  prospect 
suggested  by  his  remarks  on  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  that  esta- 
blishment is  likely  to  effect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  "  The  Irish 
establishment,"  he  says,  "  gives  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  terrible 
advantage  over  the  Anglican  priesthood.  Every  bishop  and  rector  in  the 
Irish  Church  is,  in  one  sense,  a  propagandist  for  Rome,  inasmuch  as  he 
appears  to  Roman  Catholics  as  a  visible  testimony  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
temples  of  their  forefathers,  '  thus  preventing  even  now,'  as  Lord  Dufferin 
remarked,  '  If  not  in  the  person,  at  all  events  in  the  office,  of  every  one  of 
its  ministers,  an  epitomised  representation  of  an  obnoxious  domination.* 
The  Irish  establishment  serves  also  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ranks,  and  while  it  exists,  many  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
men will  feel  it  a  point  of  honour  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  political 
efforts  of  their  hierarchy,  even  when  the  views  of  the  laymen  fail  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  priests.  The  removal  of  the  establishment 
would  give  unwonted  life  and  energy  to  the  independent  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  make  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland  less  ultra- 
montane, and  more  rational  and  domestic  than  it  is.  The  votes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  members,  which  are  now  alleged  to  represent  too  much 
the  wishes  of  ecclesiastics,  would,  from  the  date  of  disestablishment,  repre- 
sent more  fully  the  wishes  of  laymen." 

Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  London :  Strahan 
&  Co.,  56  Ludgate  HiU ;  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  &  Marston,  188  Fleet 
Street.     1869. 

Dr  Bushnell  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  true  genius  and  of  eminent  ability. 
Both  in  America  and  in  Britain,  his  works  are  widely  circulated.  His 
thoughts  and  illustrations  are  often  very  striking  and  beautiful,  and  the 
artistic  skill  of  their  setting  adds  not  a  little  to  their  attraction.  The  reader 
feels  that  he  is  under  the  spell  of  a  master  of  sentences,  who  possesses  an 
affluent  command  of  thought,  which  he  pours  forth  with  much  fulness. 
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freedom,  and  power,  in  diction  characterised  by  elegance,  force,  and  per- 
spicuity. Whether  he  is  a  safe  guide  on  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
theology  is  a  different  question.  On  the  fundamental  article  of  the  atone- 
ment, he  has,  in  his  work  on  Sacrifice,  given  expression  to  sentiments  which 
are  contrary  to  those  usually  considered  as  orthodox,  and  these  have  been 
freely  criticised  in  our  pages. 

The  topics,  viewed  under  theaspectsin  which  the  author  contemplates  them, 
have  the  recommendation  of  novelty  of  treatment ;  and  no  one  can  read  the 
discussions  without  enlargement  and  invigoration  of  mind.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  that  moral  uses  are  attributed  to  these  and  other 
subjects, — that  the  constitution  of  the  universe  is  converted  into  a  great 
moral  educator,  is  exhibited  as  having  been  framed,  and  as  conducted,  for  the 
moral  benefit  and  blessing  of  the  world.  The  moral  uses  were  as  much 
intended  by  God  as  the  physical ;  and  the  contemplation  of  them  tends  to 
produce  a  salutory,  moral,  and  religious  influence,  by  connecting  creation 
more  closely  with  the  moral  character  of  that  intelligent,  designing  Being 
from  whom  it  sprung,  and  who  presides  over  it. 

Central  Trutha.     By  the  Rev.  Chakles  Stanford.     London :    Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.     1869. 

These  discourses  are  not  intended  to  form  a  consecutive  series.  They 
are  miscellaneous,  but  the  title,  "  Central  Truths,"  is  given  to  them  col- 
lectively, because  they  all  mainly  aim  to  set  forth  those  elementary  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  from  which  all  others  seem  to  radiate. 

The  volume  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  quotation  from  Strickland 
Gough  (1730),  on  the  title  page  :  "  Where  there  is  no  visible  truth  wherein 
to  centre,  error  is  as  wide  as  men's  fancies,  and  may  wander  to  eternity." 
It  consists  of  thirteen  subjects,  each  of  which  commences,  not  only  with  a 
text  of  Scripture,  but  with  a  passage  of  poetry  ;  a  rhetorical  art,  we  pre- 
sume, now  adopted,  after  the  fashion  of  our  novel  writers,  by  our  popular 
religious  authors,  in  adaptation  to  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste.  The 
subjects  include — Foundation  Stones ;  The  Apostles'  Doctrine  ;  The 
Apostles'  Fellowship  ;  The  Unction  from  the  Holy  One  ;  Prevalent  Errors 
on  Justification  Considered,  &c. 

To  abandon  the  central  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  tendency  of 
the  present  day.  That  the  essence  of  religion  lies  not  in  its  dogmas,  but 
in  its  living  spirit,  is  a  maxim  now  very  popular,  as  if  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  truth  were  not  the  means  by  which  God  renews  the 
soul,  and  maintains  spiritual  life  in  every  age ;  or  as  if  the  old  doctrines, 
which  are  unchangeably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  men  in  every  period  of 
the  world,  were  not  as  suitable  and  necessary  for  them  now  as  they  were 
in  all  past  ages,  and  will  be  to  the  close  of  time,  unaffected  by  the  progress 
made  in  natural  knowledge  or  science. 

To  this  prevailing  tendency  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  the  author 
assigns  to  the  foundation  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  their  due  import- 
ance, is  fitted  to  be  an  effective  counteraction.  It  possesses  varied  elements 
of  interest,  well  calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  reader.  It  is  comprehensive  and  suggestive,  sometimes  quaint 
in  style  and  thought,  but  without  violating  good  taste  ;  it  abounds  in  illus- 
trations of  remarkable  freshness,  sometimes  of  singular  beauty  ;  and  it  is 
occasionally  enlivened  by  appropriate  anecdotes,  and  by  apposite  quota- 
tions from  favourite  authors. 
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